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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS 

ON  SEEING  THE  PIUNCIPLES  OF  HYDROPATHY  CAIUUED 
OUT  AT  AN  ESTABLISHMENT. 

1  have  had  medical  practitioners,  and  amongst  them  several  physicians,  who 
have  come,  without  prejudice,  to  sec  for  themselves  upon  what  principles  Hydro- 
pathic practitioners  profess  to  act.  Within  a  short  period  two  physicians  and 
Several  sureons  have  been  successfully  treated  at  my  establishment  tor  ill  health 
thev  had  not  been  able  to  cure  by  their  own  prescriptions. 

The  medical  profession  generally  look  with  contempt  on  Hydropathy,  believing 
we  ha-e  no  sound  principles  for  the  basis  of  our  action,  such  as  they  suppose 
Eey  have  in  their  counter-irritants,  setons,  issues,  mercurial  ointment,  their 
sooihin-  narcotics,  stimulating  qiiinine,  steel  mixtures,  colchicum,  lor  causing 
changes' in  the  components  of  the  blood  and  the  tissue ;  they  have  httle  idea  we 
can  overcome  the  most  obstinate  and  long-standing  constipation  ol  the  bowels 
bv  our  simple  means.  Thev  cannot  believe  mere  water  can  have  either  th« 
nbwrrful  -or  curative  effccts'of  then-  severer  applications,  or  produce  such  quick 
result  In  all  these  points  they  are  in  error.  We  can  lower  the  pulse  and 
subdue  inflammation  far  more  rapidly  than  they  can  by  any  of  their  applications, 
and  without  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  body.  Surgeons  are  well  aware  ot  the 
vital  importance  of  procuring  immediate  perspiration  in  many  cases ;  now,  by  a 
fomenting  pack,  or  cold  wet  sheet  envelope,  or  spirit  lamp,  wc  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce it  at  once.  Their  James's  powder,  &c.,  have  to  enter  the  blood,  and  go 
throuzh  an  elaborate  process  before  they  can  have  effect :  the  effect  is  uncertain, 
and  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  power  of  the  stomach  to  act.  We  leave  the 
stomach  at  rest,  and,  by  drawing  the  secretions  through  the  skin,  relieve  it,  111- 
Btea  1  of  bnrdening  it  with  what  the  surgeon  knows  is  likely  to  cause  nausea, 
and  which  is  very  often  the  result :  the  medicine  then,  instead  of  being  beneficial, 

is  hizhly  injurious.  .  ...  -,  » 

When  medical  men  come  without  prejudice  to  examine  into  our  mode  ol  prac- 
tice •  I  -■■  soon  see  wc  have  a  basis  and  principle  to  act  upon,  and  that  we  do  not 
give  this  or  that  bath  or  wasli  over,  hit  or  miss,  to  produce  some  result  as  likely 
to  do  harm  as  good.  No  !  Every  man  of  good  principle  will  take  care  he  has 
a  clear  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  and  the  truth  of  it  confirmed  by  known 
resnlr.%  before  he  will  practise.  If  he  has  no  clear,  denned  principles  upon 
which  he  can  act  with  confidence,  then  he  is  guilty  of  a  great  social  sin  in  acting 
ata11- 

My  medical  visitors  have  often  questioned  me  on  the  principles  I  act  upon.  I 
gladly  answer  their  questions,  that  they  may  judge  for  themselves.  I  never  slum 
questions,  having  nothing  to  conceal.  If  a  case  comes  before  me  that  1  cannot 
see  rny  way  in,  I  am  readv  and  feel  bound  in  principle  to  acknowledge  it ;  but 
these  are  rare  indeed.  The  grand  starting-point  is  to  ascertain  what  the  life  of 
the  organic  body  cotuist)  of.  and  where  it  in.  Every  medically-educated  man  will 
say  at  once  it  is  not  in  the  blood,  it  is  not  in  the  muscle,  nor  in  the  bones,  nor 
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in  the  matter  of  the  brain,  nor  in  any  organic  matter  of  the  body  ;  but  it  is  In 
the  vis  vita:,  the  power  of  life  developed  in  the  nervous  system.  Cut  certain 
nerves,  and  the  gastric  juice  will  no  longer  be  secreted  to  dissolve  the  food. 
Lower  the  vitality  of  the  organic  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  the  healthy  assimi- 
lation of  its  contents  is  stopped.  The  same  by  the  liver,  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
draw  impurities  out  of  the  blood,  or  manufacture  its  saccharine  matt  er  and  red 
corpuscles.  Destroy  those  nerves,  or  lower  their  vitality,  and  the  vital  power 
that  holds  all  in  order  and  gives  life  is  wanting ;  and  so,  as  I  hereafter  remark, 
the  nervous  fluid,  or  electricity,  or  whatever  it  may  be  designated,  is  the  hie  ot 
the  body.  Without  it  the  substance  of  the  body  soon  dissolves  and  decays ; 
with  it  in  full  power,  all  is  life  and  vigour.  Now,  when  we  have  disease  to  con- 
tend with  in  whatever  degree,  this  vital  power  is  under  par ;  our  aim  is  to  raise 
it,  and  that  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  means  of  the  stomach  and  the 
blood.  No  practitioner  can  cure  any  ailment,  or  any  wound,  or  any  disease, 
but  by  making  better  blood,  and  better  blood  cannot  be  made  but  by  the  influ- 
ence of  these  nerves  of  nutrition.  Now,  by  applying  as  we  do  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  we  set  the  most  powerful  apparatus  for  purification  at  work  m  the 
whole  frame.  The  skin,  with  its  seven  to  eight  millions  of  pores,  and  its  miles  ot 
corkscrew  sebaceous  and  sudorific  glands— we  purge  through  these,  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  frame  of  morbid  matter  which  is  oppressing  the  delicate  organic  nerves ; 
we  take  away  quickly  the  offensive  matter  which  is  sickening  the  whole  frame. 
The  Allopaths,  to  accomplish  this,  must  put  stuff  into  the  stomach  they  know 
is  an  outrage  upon  its  structure  and  functions.  They  have  to  trust  to  its  bearing 
this  trial  in  order  to  reach  other  organs  or  parts  diseased;  they  give  opiates  to 
give  sleep  and  allay  pain;  they  dare  not  leave  the  patient  without  a  purgative  to 
endeavour  to  rouse  the  nerves  they  have  partly  paralysed.  Thus  m  the  physi- 
cian's prescriptions,  pil.  hydrarg.  is  always  associated  with  opiates,  one  to  coun- 
teract the  mischief  the  other  causes,  and  for  this  end  the  doctor  always  gives 
them  together.  ,  ,  , . 

The  blue  pill  over  night,  which  so  lowers  the  power  of  the  nerves,  and  stimu- 
lates the  liver  to  make  every  effort  to  expel  it  again  is  followed  next  morning  by 
a  black  draught,  to  whip  the  poor  bowels  to  expel  their  contents,  without  any 
consideration  of  their  structure  and  natural  office ;  and  so  it  is  with  setons, 
.blisters,  and  issues,  and  the  rest  of  the  inventions  for  forcing  nature  to  do  what 
the  doctor  wishes,  but  in  which  the  poor  patient  always  comes  off  a  loser,  present 
or  future  All  is  war  against  the  frame  and  its  functions.  All  our  treatment,  on 
the  contrary,  is  immediately  comforting  to  the  body,  with  the  exceptions  ot 
mustard  plasters,  and  those  never  produce  any  after-evil  results.  V\  e  produce 
counter-irritation  by  our  fomentations,  our  bandages,  and  our  hand-rubbing,  me 
bandages  and  fomentations  comfort  and  soothe  the  nerves;  the  wet  body  bandages 
determine  blood  to  any  part  affected,  to  give  life  and  action,  and  so  by  aU  our 
appliances.  This  system  must  succeed  eventually,  because  it  is  founded  on 
principles  of  reason  and  truth,  which  Allopathy  is  not,  by  the  showmg  ot  its  own 

^ThTorgan  of  the  Allopathists,  the  Lancet,  of  19th  Sept.  1S57,  says,  "  It  is 
indisputable  that  the  records  of  legitimate  medicine,  so  far  as  treatment  is  con- 
cerned, contain  such  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  different  and  often  conflicting 
views  as  to  give  rise,  in  some  quarters  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  not  unnatural, 
that  the  principles  of  medicine  are  really  unsettled,  and  that  t  he  art  it  seli  is  purely 
an  arbitrary  one,  depending  on  the  caprice  of  the  practitioner.  There  are  num- 
berless works  defending  some  new  theory  of  medicine,  yet  bir  Jolm  l'oroes.M.JJ., 
is  compelled  to  write/' Things  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  they  cannot  be 
worse :  they  must  mend  or  end."  „,■,,<,.,  ,  >.  „„„ 

Hooper  in  his  Medical  Lexicon,  a  work  of  standard  authority;,  repeatedly  con- 
tradicts lus  own  stated  principles.  He  says,  whatever  owcrs  the  vital  power  ol 
the  organic  nervous  system,  or,  in  other  words,  prevents  the  due  supply  ot  ner- 
vous fluid  descending  from  the  brain,  tends  to  paralysis  j  yet  as  will  be  seen  by 
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my  quotation  further  on,  he  prescribes  bleeding,  calomel,  blistering,  &c,  in  cases 
of  paralysis,  trying  to  cure  by  aggravating  the  mischief  already  caused  by  the 
lowered  vitality  of  these  nerves !  I  have  recently  shown  some  cases  of  crisis  to 
a  surseon;  one  was  a  case  of  congested  liver  of  long  standing,  the  right  side 
Weak,  and  the  knee,  and  especially  the  leg  below,  cold.  This  was  caused  by  the 
obstructed  venous  circulation  from  the  extremities.  For  many  years  this  patient 
had  been  under  Allopathic  treatment  without  any  material  relief,  and  latterly  was 
decidedlv  worse,  which  made  him  lose  confidence  in  his  doctor's  prescriptions ; 
he  came'to  me  to  trv  Hydropathy.  By  application  to  the  skin  we  soon  got  free 
perspiration.  Then' by  our  iomentations  to  the  liver  and  bowels,  and  our  wet 
bandages,  we  soon  set  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels  to  work  healthily.  Now, 
our  object -was  to  draw  the  morbid  matter  in  the  liver  and  the  other  viscera  away, 
but  not  bv  purging  the  bowels.  We  got  a  good  deal  through  the  skin,  but  this 
was  not  sufficient  to  cleanse  the  system.  Nature  had  pomted  out  another  place 
for  effectual  relief  in  the  lame  leg,  and  here  we  followed  her  hint  by  wet  and  dry 
handasres,  and  by  steaming  and  hot  mustard  leg  baths,  which  shortly  brought  out 
a  crisis,  and  laid  the  patient  up  in  bed  with  legs  apparently  highly  inflamed  and 
swollen,  discharging  fetid  matter.  The  appetite  was  little,  under  this  disturbance 
of  the  frame,  and  consequently  apparent  sinking.  Our  surgeon  was  alarmed  with 
the  case,  and  said  if  it  was  his  he  should  have  little  hope  of  the  man's  life,  and, 
moreover,  would  at  once  give  generous  diet  and  some  stimulants.  I  have  named 
this  case  to  illustrate  the  difference  of  our  practice.  I  replied  to  the  doctor,  I 
was  quite  certain  the  patient  would  not  only  survive,  but  would  become  entirely 
sound  in  even,-  part  of  nis  frame.  We  let  nature  work  her  own  way,  Avith  a  little 
assistance  to  cool  any  feverish  feelings ;  stopped  all  animal  food,  gave  only  water, 
or  weak  black  tea  to  drink :  and  when  nature  had  had  time  to  perform  her  work 
the  patient  became  perfectly  well,  and  has  enjoyed  excellent  nealth  ever  since, 
now  several  years  ago.  I  never  knew  this  natural  crisis  do  anything  but  good. 
The  many  deaths  of  apparently  stout  persons  we  hear  of  from  inflammation,  or 
fever,  is  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  any  Allopathic  means  to  throw  off  any  in- 
flammation or  morbid  matter,  on  to  the  non-vital  parts,  or  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  Purgatives  and  blistering,  &c.,  only  further  lower  the  nervous  vitality, 
and  tonics  only  stimulate  to  cause  further  loss  of  power  by  reaction.  The  mis- 
chief is  sometimes  warded  off,  but  always  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution. 
The  seeds  of  disease  can  never  be  eradicated  but  in  nature's  own  way,  and  that 
must  be  done  without  violence  to  the  frame,  and  only  by  increasing  the  nutritive 
powers. 

While  saying  so  much  on  the  evil  effects  of  the  Allopathic  practice,  I  do  not 
denounce  it's  practitioners  as  men  destitute  of  good  principle,  intelligence,  or 
philanthropy.  I  wish  to  point  to  the  mischief  caused  by  adhering  to  a  code  of 
practice  which  modern  discoveries  have  shown  has  no  foundation  in  truth.  No 
class  of  men  perform  more  services  gratuitously  than  medical  men.  I  do  not 
know  any  who  have  to  earn  a  living  by  their  labour- who  do  so  much. 

The  inconsistencies  of  some  cold-water  disciples  tend  greatly  to  prejudice 
medical  men  against  the  system  :  medical  men  well  know  that  in  cases  of  great 
debility,  and  in  consumptive  cases  especially,  exciting  the  skin,  by  frequent  ablu- 
tions, will  stimulate  for  a  time,  but  the  reaction  leaving  the  body  prostrate.  In 
all  inflammatory  or  very  weak  subjects,  we  are  very  cautious  how  we  apply  stimu- 
lating treatment  or  much  ablution  to  the  whole  body ;  indeed,  we  often  get 
patients  far  on  in  recovery  before  we  give  them  what  would  be  considered  a  bath, 
and  a  whole  immersion,  never. 

Time  will  prove  the  truth  of  the  Hydropathic  principles  of  practice;  and  I 
cannot  doubt  educated  and  scientific  men,  as  the  medical  profession  generally 
are,  will  adopt  true  principles,  if  the  public  will  allow  them  to  break  into  their 
superstitious  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  physic,  blistering,  &c. 

JOHN  SMEDLEY. 

Lea  Mir.r.i,  M»tt.ock, 
July  28,  \HM. 
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Home  Treatment. — I  ani  often  requested  to  give  directions  for  home  treat- 
ment. I  can  only  give  general  directions,  and  for  such,  operations  that  can  be 
readily  practised  where  there  is  but  little  time  to  spare,  or  few  conveniences. 
.For  persons  in  ordinary  health,  little  time  and  very  simple  apparatus  will  suffice. 
A  mackintosh  sheet,  a  sitz,  as  at  pages  48  and  49,  a  head  bath,  foment  can  and 
pads,  sponge,  foot  bath,  thick  cotton  packing  sheet,  and  drying  sheets,  sitz  bath 
blanket.  Spread  mackintosh  sheet  on  floor,  put  the  sitz  bath  upon  it,  with 
water  in  it.  On  rising,  bold  the  head  over  the  bath,  and  with  the  common  West 
India  or  honeycomb  sponge,  sponge  the  head  and  face  well  and  quick ;  then  sit 
in  the  bath,  with  the  feet  out,  and  sponge  the  body  and  squeeze  spongefuls  of 
water  over  the  shoulders ;  then  stand  in  the  sitz,  and  sponge  the  legs,  and 
squeeze  more  spongefuls  of  water  over  the  shoulders  and  spine,  and  then  dry  the 
body  with  a  linen  or  bump  cotton  sheet,  and  not  with  a  towel.  The  sheet  keeps 
the  animal  heat  in.  The  less  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  better.  In 
winter,  after  sponging-  the  head,  a  dripping  sheet  is  safer  and  more  efficacious. 
Stand  on  the  mackintosh  sheet,  dip  the  sheet  in  the  water,  hold  it  up  a  few 
seconds,  to  let  the  bulk  of  the  water  drain  into  the  sitz  ;  then  put  it  on  in  the 
form  of  a  cloak  and  rab  well,  getting  the  hands  out,  and  rub  the  body  and 
legs  for  two  or  three  minutes.  It  will  become  warm  immediately.  After  a 
good  rubbing,  put  on  dry  sheet,  and  dry  well,  especially  the  aim-pits,  and  rub 
the  chest  well ;  then  dress  immediately ;  and  if  in  winter  or  cold  weather,  or 
delicate,  take  care  not  to  remain  long  partly  dressed,  or  the  animal  heat  will 
evaporate,  and  vitality  be  lost.  Have  a  good  thick  dressing-gown.  Much  mis- 
chief is  caused  by  not  dressing  immediately,  and  by  wearing  suppers,  which  in 
winter  expose  the  feet  to  cold.  Attention  to  these  minutiae  is  indispensable  if 
the  good  effects  of  the  bath  are  to  be  enjoyed.  I  find  it  useful  to  sit  in  the  sitz 
bath  for  four  or  five  minutes  on  rising,  before  the  wash ;  then  a  dripping  sheet 
after  sponging  the  head— and  two  or  three  times  per  week,  at  least,  the  body 
shoidd  be  well  soaped  over  with  common  yellow  soap  ;  this  is  best  done  with  a 
quilted  flannel  pad,  about  eight  inches  square,  four  thicknesses,  and  use  hot 
water  for  soaping,  then  cold  sponge  over.  I  seldom  take  any  bath  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  from  want  of  time :  but  when  opportunity  occurs,  a  cold  sitz  and 
foot  bath  is  ref resiling,  and  occasionally  a  cold  or  tepid  sheet.  At  bed-tmie  a 
cold  sitz  five  minutes,  covered  with  sitz  bath  blanket ;  a  head-bath  is  also  highly 
useful  at  bed-time.  A  hot  soaping  and  washing  sitz,  No.  99,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  at  bed-time,  or  351,  is  refreshing;  or  a  vapour  bath,  No.  51,  and  soaping. 
This  bath  may  be  managed  with  some  hot  water  in  a  can,  and  put  into  it  a  piece  ot 
hot  iron  or  hot  brick,  and  let  the  patient  sit  on  a  chair  with  olankets  round ,  putting 
the  can  under  the  chair,  or  by  the  portable  steam  bath,  as  given  m  this  book. 
Wo  have  a  mackintosh  petticoat  for  this  purpose,  for  home  use,  and  it  serves 
also  for  spirit  lamp.  Short  steam  baths,  and  cold  sheet,  or  cold  sponging  niter 
are  not  relaxing,  but  the  contrary.  A  spirit  lamp  is  a  very  beneficial  bath  and 
may  be  taken  without  any  risk,  and  even  by  delicate  persons,  escept  in  heart 
disease,  or  determination  of  blood  to  the  head ;  the  spirit  lamp  fetches  out  1  he 
secretions  which  the  steam  bath  will  not.  After  fatigue,  a  slight  steam  bath  oi 
if  cold  weather,  No.  93,  or  354,  is  good.  Wet  packs  I  never  take  except  m  ease  o 
stomach  derangement,  or  cold,  and  then  No.  3S  or  16,  for      hour,  always 
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effectually  relieves  me,  and  restores  the  appetite ;  a  cold  sheet  or  cold  shallow  or 
cold  sponge  over  must  of  course  be  taken  after  pack  or  steamer  or  spirit  lamps  ; 
Nos.  76  and  77,  useful;  No.  164  or  163*-,  and  172;  No.  177,  if  chest  affected; 
or  1S1,  Nos.  154, 155,  useful  and  safe  for  most  cases.  The  bath  list  will  give  any 
persona  pretty  good  idea  of  suitable  baths,  and,  by  a  little  practice,  the  most 
beneficial  will  soon  be  ascertained.  No  baths,  however,  will  keep  persons  in 
health  without  rigid  attention  to  clothing,  diet,  and  habits  of  life  as  laid  down 
m  this  work ;  and  abstinence  from  all  stimulants,  tobacco,  pastry,  &c.  Delicate 
persons  will  'find  in  this  work,  how  to  modify  these  applications  to  suit  their  cases: 
If  the  chest  is  affected,  71  is  very  good  before  drying  after  a  bath,_  and  if  the 
weather  is  at  all  cold,  they  should  not  use  cold  water;  or  if  the  chest  is  affected, 
r.e-eruse  quite  cold  baths;  19;iI3, 72,  73A  good ;  Nos.  68  and  65,  good,  and  45,  also 
5  ]  and  107.  In  stomach  and  liver  affections,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment, Nos.  50,  2S,  73,  and  174  or  175  sprinkled  with  hot  water,  and  worn 
■on  the  part  night  and  day,  also  90.  With  these  general  directions,  and  the 
very  full  information  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  any  one,  with  a  little  patience 
and  attention,  may  get  a  good  knowledge  how  to  make  the  most  of  their 
natural  powers  of  mind  and  body.  Patients,  on  leaving  the  Establishment, 
should  not  wear  the  wet  body  bandage  for  weeks  and  months  together  without 
advice ;  it  may  be  worn  with  great  advantage  a  few  days  or  a  week  at  a  time 
when  the  stomach  is  out  of  order ;  or  when  a  person  has  a  great  deal  of  fatigue 
f  o  go  through,  it  will  then  be  found  useful  worn  during  the  day,  and  with  a 
Qannel  wrapper  over  it  in  the  night.  204  often;  130  two  or  three  times  per 
week,  any  time  of  day  or  night. 

Dciiation  of  Liffi  in  Eubope. — The  Clinique  Europeenne,  published,  by 
Dr.  Kraus,  in  an  article  on  this  important  subject,  states  that  before  17S9  Du- 
vilkrd  calculated  that  out  of  100  individuals  50  only  reached  the  age  of  20. 
from  1S23  to  1S31  according  to  Blennyme's  observations,  the  proportion  was 
CO  per  cent.  According  to  Demonferrand,  7  individuals  out  of  100  reach  the 
r.ge  of  80,  2  onlv  the  age  of  85,  and  1  that  of  89  ;  while  out  of  a  million  only 
040  die  within  90  and  99.  Mathieu  reduces  the  640  to  491,  and  finds  that  out 
of  that  number  only  9  reach  the  age  of  97,  and  only  4  that  of  99.  According  to 
Duvillard  and  Demonferrand,  only  two  out  of  10,000  reach  the  age  of  100 ;  out 
in  this  respect  there  arc  some  privileged  places  :  thus,  at  Carlisle  in  Cumber- 
land, 9  out  of  10,000  attain  that  age ;  while  at  Paris,  scarcely  a  year  passes 
without  some  person  dying  100  years  old  or  upwards.  Benoiston  cle  Chateau- 
neuf  calculating  upon  15  millions  of  individuals,  finds  that  out  of  a  hundred, 
only  41  reach  the  age  of  30;  23  that  of  00;  15  that  of  70;  4£  that  of  SO,  and 
eleven-sixteenths  that  of  90.-  The  average  duration  of  life  is  now  about  39  years 
and  8  mouths;  20  years  ago  it  was  only  36;  in  1817  it  did  not  exceed  31  i; 
before  1789  it  was  only  2S3 ;  and  M.  Viilermc  shows  that  at  Paris  in  the  14th 
century,  it  was  not  more  than  17  years ;  in  the  17  century  20,  and  the  18th,  32. 
In  France  there  is  only  1  septuagenarian  for  33  individuals,  1  octogenarian  in 
),  and  1  nonogenarian  in  1,900.  At  Geneva,  the  average  of  human  life  in  the 
Lfith  century  was  18  years  and  5  months  ;  in  the  17th,  23  years  and  4  months, 
and  from  1815  to  1820  it  was  38  years  and  10  months.  In  England,  the 
average  in  1S40  was  38  years;  in  France,  36i  ;  at  Hanover,  35  and  four-  months ; 
in  Schleswig  Holstein,  34  years  and  7  months ;  in  Holland,  34  years  ;  at  Naples, 
34  years  and  7  months  ;  in  Prussia,  30  years  and  10  months ;  in  Wurtcmbcrg, 
30  years;  in  Saxony,  29  years.  These  facts  show  the  average  duration  of  life 
in  Europe  a3  constantly  increasing. 
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Plan  of  one  of  the  Bath-rooms  for  my  Free  Hospital,  and  in  which  many 
hundreds  have  been  cured  or  relieved.  A,  is  a  steam  box ;  B,  is  a  wood 
shallow ;  C,  are  dressing-boxes  ;  D,  partitions  with  boards  six  feet  high- 
doors  are  unnecessary  ;  P,  entrance  ;  over  the  shallow  bath ;  B,  is  a  douche 
In  my  house,  for  private  use,  I  have  a  bath-room ;  simply  a  bath,  as  at  page 
51,  with  hot  and  cold  water-pipes  into  it.  Li  this  may  be  had  hot  or  cold 
bath,  or  douche,  and  next  to  it  is  a  wood  box,  eight  feet  by  six,  and  six  inches 
deep,  lined  with  zinc ;  on  the  zinc  is  a  wood  grating,  and  an  outlet  from 
the  box  for  water  to  pass  off ;  standing  on  this  grating,  a  dripping  sheet  or 
running  sitz  can  be  had  with  comfort  ;  a  bed  for  packing  in  the  same  room 
makes  all  complete.  In  this  room  numbers  of  our  friends  have  been  cured  or 
relicved  or  refreshed  after  weary  travel. 
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One  inch  thick  ;  A  to  B,  O.J  ;  C  to  D,  13J  ;  E  to  F,  3  ;  G,  plug. 
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PAGE. 

'235.  Soap  blanket  article,  leave  out  the  words  "  Forenoon,  afternoon,  and  bed- 
time ;  also,  if  not  too  fatigued,  45." 
342.  Read  "  220  "  instead  of  "  221 "  at  end  of  article  on  sprains. 
344.  Read  "  sips  "  for  "  dips." 
348.  Read  '-'pad"  for  "pan,"  Case  I. 
393.  "Not  water  can"  should  be  "hot  water  can." 

396.  Incipient  consumption,  read  "  13^  oftenest "  instead  of  "  13f  ofteneat ;  "  "  or 

156"  should  follow  "  143  ;  "  "156  or  153i"  should  be  "  153  or  153A ;"  and 
the  semicolon  after  68  should  be  left  out. 

397.  "Prostate"  should  be  "prostrate,"  and  the  word  "gland"  should  follow 

"  prostrate." 

492.  Bath  list,  read  "2nd  and  3rd  edition  ;"  and  in  No.  44^  the  comma  should 

not  be  in  after  the  word  "  after." 
494.  No.  Ill,  a  comma  should  be  inserted  after  the  word  "  gentle." 
196.  No.  222,  soap  blanket,  say  page  235  ;  and  in  No.  223,  read  "  bowel  pack, 

page  342,"  instead  of  "  local  steaming." 
199.  "192  to  hand"  erase  in  crisis  leg  treatment,  and  read   "draft"  for 

"  draught.' 
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Having,  about  ten  years  ago,  printed  (mostly  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution) an  edition  of  30,000  of  a  pamphlet  on  "  Hydropathy,  and 
its  Application  to  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of  Disease,"  I  have 
frequently  since  been  asked  to  publish  another  edition,  giving  the 
improved  methods  discovered  and  the  experience  we  have  had  in  the 
treatment  of  the  many  hundreds  of  cases  which  have  passed  through 
Mir  hands,  since  that  pamphlet  was  published  I  have  long  been 
■  desirous  of  doing  this,  but  the  incessant  calls  upon  ray  time  have 
put  it  out  of  my  power,  and  now  I  can  only  accomplish  my  work  by 
iising  that  time  which  should  be  allowed  to  the  repose  of  the  body. 
The  many  very  gratifying  testimonies  which  I  have  received,  both 
trom  this  country  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  useful 
riess  of  my  former  pamphlet,  and  the  valuable  improvements  we 
have  been  enabled  to  make  in  the  application  of  Hydropathic  treat- 
ment, have  induced  me,  now  that  wc  have  removed  to  our  summer 
retreat  at  liiber  Hall,  on  Eiber  Hill,  within  view  of  the  Hydro- 
pathic Establishment  at  Matlock  Bank,  to  devote  some  of  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  in  endeavouring,  by  God's  guidance,  to  make 
this  pamphlet  more  generally  useful     Here— where  the  sun  at  this 
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season  has  risen  high  in  the  heavens  at  five  o'clock,  and  the  chorus 
of  the  birds  has  commenced  still  earlier, — where  there  is  a  very 
extensive  and  beautifully-varied  landscape  of  mountain,  valley,  and 
■wood, — there  is  every  inducement  to  throw  oft'  drowsy  feelings,  and 
rise  to  work  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Yet- 
sometimes,  even  in  this  charming  spot,  melancholy  thoughts  will 
cross  the  mind,  especially  when  I  reflect  that  many  of  the  former 
inhabitants  of  this  ancient  and  beautiful  Hall  may  not  have  been 
wise,  in  the  day  of  their  pilgrimage,  in  securing  the  salvation  of 
their  immortal  souls,  by  being  "born  again  of  water  and  the  Spirit," 
■without  which  none  who  have  heard  the  Gospel  tidings,  the  Scrip- 
tures say,  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    Should  there  have 
been  such,  I  sometimes  think,  when  viewing  the  grand  panorama  of 
mountains  around,  how  dreadful  must  be  their  remorse  and  self- 
reproach  now  they  have  discovered  that  they  might  have  had,  by 
a  life  of  faith  and  obedience,  the  blessings  of  this  life  and  the  fruition 
of  that  which  is  eternal;  for  all  the  treasures  of  earth,  and  all  its 
beauties  and  its  pleasures,  are  but  shadows  of  happiness  in  comparison 
with  the  great  realities  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  regions  of  the  blest. 
May  such  thoughts  of  such  possibilities  quicken  the  living  to  a 
lively  sense  of  the  realities  of  the  same  .    Here  also  is  the  site  of  a 
Druidical  temple,  the  remains  of  which,  standing  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  overlooking  Darley  Dale,  were,  by  barbarous  hands,  removed 
but  a  few  years  since.    It  was,  indeed,  a  commanding  spot  for  such 
a  purpose.    The  mind  i3  led  back  to  the  time  (probably  more  than 
t\yo  thousand  years  ago)  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
district,  far  and  near,  might  be  seen  on  the  first  day  of  November 
ascending  the  steep  mountain  side  from  the  surrounding  district, 
bringing  their  offerings  to  the  priests,  and  carrying  back  the  sacred 
fire,  to  relight  their  family  hearths,  which  had  all  been  extinguished 
by  the  priests'  command  the  evening  before ;  and  no  doubt  also 
often  to  witness  human  sacrifices.    This  worship  was  put  an  end  to 
by  the  Eomans,  who  came  into  this  country  B.C.  55;  and  who,  on 
this  hill,  in  after-times,  made  large  fires,  when  the  south  wind  blew, 
not  for  sacrifices,  but  to  smelt  the  lead  ore  so  abundantly  found  in 
this  locality. 

Very  frequently  my  patients  have  requested  me  *o  print  my  per- 
sonal experience  of  Hydropathy,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  me 
to  have  a  Hydropathic  Establishment.  1  promised  to  do  that  when 
I  brought  my  new  pamphlet  out,  and.  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
ciiticism,  I  now  perform  my  promise. 

It  may  seem  to  some  persons  presumptuous  in  me,  having  had  no 
regular  medical  education,  to  write  on  the  curative  principles  of  any 
treatment;  but  very  gratifying  success  of  our  efforts,  however,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures,  has  emboldened  me  to  go  on  with 
my  work.  We  may  truly  say,  we  have  seen  so  many  hundreds 
restored  or  relieved,  without  any  serious  errors,  that  we  cannot 
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doubt  we  arc  in  the  path  God  designs  us  to  pursue.  Our  time,  heaith, 
and  strength,  and  all  the  means  of  a  not  inconsiderable  property,  are 
by  us  willingly,  and  even  thankfully,  devoted  to  our  work,  with  a 
single  eye  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. My  wish  is  to  encourage  others  to  work  and  stand  by  the 
true  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  leave  the  result  to  God,  without 
.any  fear  of  the  consequences. 

After  devoting  many  years  to  a  manufacturing  business,  and 
having  accumulated  more  than  sufficient  for  ordinary  wants,  it  was 
toy  intention  to  manage  my  business  principally  by  deputy,  and 
retiring  from  it  to  see  foreign  countries,  making  England  oceasion- 
allv  my  home.    The  idea  of  repose  and  leisure,  after  labour  which 
few,  in  my  circle,  have  gone  through,  was  the  bright  time  I  had  in 
anticipation  viewed  with  pleasure ;  and  many  a  dark  fatiguing  day 
•has  that  pleasant  prospect  helped  to  cheer     A  regular  attendant  at 
the  Established  Church  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  those  ministers  and  such  persons  as 
had  the  reputation  of  being  evangelical  in  their  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, self-satisfied  with  obeying  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  and 
having  the  reputation  of  being  both  religious  and  charitable,  I  be- 
lieved I  was  quite  justified  in  looking  forward  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
my  labour  in  ease  and  self-gratification.    "  Man  proposes,  and  God 
•disposes."    We  took  a  journey  through  Erance,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland;  and  on  our  return  I  was  seized  with  typhus  fever. 
The  great  varieties  of  temperature  I  had  gone  through,  the  fatigue, 
and  more  than  all,  the  unwholesome  food,  and  worse,  the  wine  and 
malaria  met  with  in  some  parts,  had  caused  that  fever  which  brought 
me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.    My  doctor  visited  me  on  my  arrival 
home ;  said  I  was  in  a  bad  state  ;  gave  me  medicines,  and  told  me  a 
•short  time  would  develope  my  complaint,  which  indeed  that  short 
time  soon  did.     Instead  of  our  soothing  wet-sheet  envelope,  to 
relieve  the  parched  hot  skin,  I  had  only  an  aggravation  in  the  shape 
•of  drugs.    Soon  the  fever  rose  to  madness  and  delirium  ;  I  entreated 
the  doctor  to  give  me  something  to  cool  my  parched  mouth,  but  all 
his  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  with  his 
certificate  of  qualification  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  given  to  him 
by  the  examiners  of  Surgeons'  and  Apothecaries'  Halls,  availed  not 
for  my  relief:  the  overruling  hand  of  God,  and  a  healthy  constitu- 
tion, carried  me  through  that  fiery  ordeal.   Once  the  servant  bathing 
my  arms  in  cold  water,  I  exclaimed,  "  What  a  relief!  "    It  was  the 
•only  agreeable  relief  I  experienced ;  but  of  course  only  being  done 
locaily,  it  had  no  control  over  the  fever,  which  was  burning  through- 
out my  whole  body.    I  was  exhorted  to  look  to  Christ  for  the  repose 
•of  my  mind.    I  replied,  I  had  no  hope.    My  time  of  trial  was  come, 
and  I  found  no  witness  in  my  own  heart  that  I  had  ever  been  any- 
thing but  a  formal,  professing  Christian.    I.  soon  became  insensible 
to  all  outward  and  bodily  sensations;  but  my  mind  was  often  exqui- 
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sitely  alive  to  the  whole  course  of  my  past  life.  I  saw  my  character 
clearly,  and  it  was  that  of  a  hypocrite.  I  believed  I  was  shut  out 
from  the  presence  of  God  for  ever;  and  felt  the  justice  of  my 
doom.  God  mercifully  brought  me  back  to  outward  consciousness, 
but  I  was  long  in  arriving  even  at  a  low  state  of  convalescence.  My 
mind,  however,  was  fully  awakened  to  the  awful  folly  of  living  for 
the  gratifications  of  this  life  ;  but  how  to  find  peace,  I  saw  not. 

In  a  very  few  months  after,  being  somewhat  convalescent,  I,  with  my 
wife,  left  home  to  seek  for  repose  of  mind  in  travel  and  change  of 
scene.  Some  good,  sincere  Christian  workmen  in  my  employ  pointed 
out  to  me  the  simple  means  of  gaining  peace ;  I  tried  it,  and  failed, 
because  I  was  yet  unacquainted  with  my  own  unchanged  heart.  There 
was  yet  disappointed  ambition,  and  love  of  this  world's  good  opinion, 
ruling  in  it.  I  found  it  was  indeed  a  strong  man  armed  keeping  the 
house,  and  holding  me  in  an  iron  cage  of  misery.  Travel  again 
brought  no  relief;  and  in  a  condition  hopeless  of  life,  I  was  advised 
to  go  to  a  Hydropathic  Establishment,  which  my  state  of  desperation 
only  would  have  induced  me  to  try.  There,  in  November,  worn  as  1 
was  to  a  skeleton,  and  distracted  in  mind,  the  bitter  cold-water  treat- 
ment aggravated  my  sufferings  at  first  considerably ;  had  I  but  com- 
menced with  our  mild  system  instead  until  the  body  had  somewhat 
recovered  its  tone,  I  should  have  been  saved  much  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing. I  had  not  slept  above  an  hour  or  so  at  once  for  months.  How- 
ever, after  a  few  weeks  at  the  establishment,  I  slept  pretty  well,  I 
got  tolerably  good  functionary  action  of  the  stomach,  &c.,_and  after 
nine  weeks  returned  home.  Here,  however,  old  recollections  soon 
threw  me  down  again,  I  had  not  yet  learned  to  count  all  things  but 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  In  nine  months 
I  returned  again  to"  the  Water  Establishment  for  three  months, 
and  regained  bodily  health,  but  no  relief  to  my  mind.  We  set 
out  on  a  tour  to  Cheltenham,  the  coast  of  Devonshire  ;  then  to 
Dover ;  crossed  over  to  France  ;  came  back  to  England  ;  returned  to 
Malvern,  and  thence  to  Cheltenham,  where  I  took  No.  11,  Suffolk- 
square,  for  the  winter.  I  purchased  the  estate  of  Kose  Hill,  near 
Pitville,  then  the  residence  of  Admiral  King.  Shortly  after  this,  I 
found  peace  in  believing.  I  had  been  labouring  a  good  deal  in  visit- 
ing the  poor  and  schools,  and  practising  self-denial  in  those  things  I 
formerly  rejoiced  in ;  determining  to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  favour 
of  God,  through  the  merits  of  my  Eedeemer,  and  knocking  in  humble 
sincerity,  the  door  was  at  length  opened  to  me.  I  entered  the  fold 
of  the  great  Shepherd,  and  experienced  unbounded  joy  and  confidence. 
My  wife,  I  was  thankful  indeed  to  find,  heartily  reciprocated  my  feel- 
ings. We  then  determined  to  return  amongst  our  work-people,  and 
try  to  live  that  life  of  usefulness  God  had  so  graciously  laid  out  for 
us,  but  which  I  had  formerly  neglected  to  realise  for  the  vanities  and 
unaal  Lsfying  things  of  this  world.  1  immediately  went  by  Loudon  to 
Ben  Rhydding,  near  Leeds,  purposely  to  kneel  down  in  the  room  in 
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•  which  I  had  suffered  so  much  from  bodily  ailment  aud  despair  of 
mind,  to  thank  God  for  all  his  goodness  to  me,  and  to  dedicate  myself 
and  all  I  possessed  to  His  service. 

I  returned  to  Lea  Bridge  (seventy  miles),  and  sat  up  part  of  the 
same  night  burning  my  foolish  ballads  and  light  books,  upon  which 
even  clergymen  had  with  me  often  wasted  precious  time.  I  locked  up 
my  extravagant  plate,  ornaments,  equipage,  &c,  until  I  could  give 
them  away°or  sell  them  for  the  benefit  of  religious  societies,  which  I 
did  shortly  after.  I  then  brought  my  wife  from  Cheltenham,  and 
we  commenced  our  new  and  better  work.  Soon,  however,  we  found 
that  we  had  crosses  to  take  up,  when  we  would  no  longer  comply 
with  the  customs  of  our  former  circle,  in  giving  or  attending  dinner 
or  evening  parties,  and  in  keeping  our  house  exclusive  for  a  certain 
class.  "We  found  instead  ample  consolation  in  the  peace  within,  and 
in  the  communion  of  humble  and  sincere  Christians.  I  built  six 
chapels  and  two  school-rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
some,  where  I  had  work-people.  I  assisted  many  poor  societies,  and 
worshipped  with  our  own  people  in  one  of  the  chapels  I  had  built 
here,  imposing  nothing  but  the  simple  word  of  God  on  the  congre- 
gation. It  is  now  about  seven  years  since  we  embarked  on  this 
course,  and  we  have  found  every  year  to  bring  more  solid  peace  and 
joy ;  and  we  know  it  will  be  thus  with  us  until  God  shall  take  us  to 
serve  him  in  a  brighter  sphere. 

On  returning  home,  I  took  in  a  few  men,  upon  whom  to  try  the 
Hydropathic  remedies,  which  proved  successful;  and  many  more 
making  application,  I  made  a  place  for  the  free  board,  lodging,  and 
baths  of  a  certain  number  of  males  and  females  :  and  hundreds  since 
have  here  found  restoration  to  health  of  body,  and  peace  of  mind, 
through  the  renewal  of  the  Spirit.  Persons  in  our  own  station  then 
applied  for  advice,  seeing  such  wonderful  effects  being  produced, 
sometimes  on  their  own  servants.  We  did  not  know  where  to  recom- 
mend them  to  go,  as  we  had  little  confidence  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment pursued  at  some  establishments,  which  is  often  indeed  the  "  cold 
water"  practice.  Some  could  not  afford  the  expense  (which  at  all  the 
principal  establishments  is  about  £18  for  the  first  month)  ;  so  we 
made  our  house  a  free  hospital,  until  we  found  we  could  not  afford 
room  enough.  I  then  bought  a  small  house  at  Matlock  Bank  for 
six  patients,  board,  lodgings,  and  treatment  at  3s.  per  day.  Uniform 
success  in  the  treatment  soon  brought  more  ;  the  place  was  enlarged. 
Soon  again  we  had  to  refuse  applicants;  and  thus  has  it  grown  until 
we  have  had  one  hundred  and  ten  at  one  time  under  treatment. 
Although  I  have  not  had  a  regular  medical  education,  human  physio- 
logy has  long  been  a  pursuit  of  much  interest  to  me,  and  I  now  find 
the  benefit  of  my  early  studies  of  these  subjects.  The  feeling  of 
responsibility,  from  the  great  number  who  have  been  at  our  establish- 
ment and  the  free  hospitals,  has  also  induced  me  to  labour  hard,  and 
spare  no  expense,  in  the  acquirement  of  physiological  knowledge; 
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and  the  actual  practice,  in  seeing  the  application  of  Hydropathic- 
treatment  to  so  many  hundreds  during  the  last  six  years,  has  given 
us  confidence  in  our  plan  of  treatment,  from  the  great  success  iu  so 
many  cases  of  persons  who  had  tried  medicine  and  even  Hydropathy 
before,  without  good  effect.  Our  system  of  mild  treatment,  with  the 
application  of  bandages,  not  used  in  the  same  way  elsewhere,  and 
some  newly  invented  baths,  have  gained  such  celebrity,  that  we  are 
now  compelled  to  limit  our  admissions.  I  could  refer  to  physicians, 
surgeons,  homoeopathic  practitioners,  clergyman,  dissenting  ministers, 
military  and  naval  officers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  &c,  from  whom 
I  have  often  received  testimony,  acknowledging  the  benefits  derived 
from  our  mild  practice.  In  the  case  of  females  especially,  this  treat- 
ment has  done  wonders. 

The  charge  at  the  establishment  is  fixed  with  an  intention  to 
make  it  neither  a  source  of  pecuniary  emolument  nor  of  loss.  A 
laro-e  sum  of  money  has  now  been  invested ;  and  the  baths  are  models 
for" Hydropathic  Establishments  or  Public  Baths,  and  I  am  very 
desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  patrons  of  the  latter  to  then- 
superiority  over  the  ordinarily-constructed  baths,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  body.  No  person  can  use  a 
plunge  bath  without  risk.  We  could  refer  to  patients  who  have 
come  to  the  establishment  for  relief,  whose  maladies  have  been  caused 
by  plunging  into  a  cold  bath,  or  into  the  sea.  Many  escape  injury 
by  such  bathing,  but  none  practise  it  without  the  risk  ol  being 
invalids  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  from  congestion  of  the  bram, 
asthma,  or  internal  tumours,  caused  by  the  blood  being  suddenly 
driven  on  the  internal  organs  and  certain  weak  parts  which  are  not 
able  to  return  it.  Females,  especially,  are  liable  to  danger  irom 
plunge  baths.  .      .  . 

One  of  the  principal  objects  I  have  m  view  m  this  work  is  to  teach 
Hydropathic  remedies  for  self-application,  and  to  show  the  labouring 
classes  how  to  manage  many  of  the  processes  by  the  simple  means 
within  their  reach,  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  often  stay  the  progress 
of  lever,  consumption,  and  inflammation,  or  prevent  their  proceeding 
beyond  the  first  symptoms.  Resolution,  and  not  sparing  trouble, 
alone  are  necessary. 

Etxa,  for  heating  cocoa,  or  tea,  very  useful.  On  rising,  put 
)  a  full  dessert-spoonful  of  rectified  spirit  of  naphtha— or  what 
is  better,  methylated  spirits  of  wine— into  the  channel  round 
the  bottom  of  the  can;  set  it  on  lire  with  a  match,  having 
previously  put  into  the  can  the  liquid  to  be  heated.  Cocoa 
stewed  from  nibs  is  best ;  never  buy  ground  cocoa  of  any 
kind.  Heat  them  iu  the  oveu  an  hour  or  two,  then  stew 
them  in  water  three  or  four  hours;  as  much  may  be 
clone  as  will  last  two  or  three  days.  Thc  m^ylatod 
.v;  wide  in  lop.  spirits  of  wine  is  about  4s.  per  gallon,  and  is  best  in  a 

A-ln  bottom  of  stand.     ,   ,«   .  .    ,  1  

To  hold  a  quart       half-pmt  glass  bottle. 
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DIVISION  I. 

THE  HUMAN  BODY ;  ITS  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS. 

The  limited  space  I  shall  take  in  this  book  will  not  allow  me  to 
quote  the  standard  works  on  physiology  to  the  extent  I  wish.  I 
shall,  however,  endeavour  to  give  ordinary  inquirers  a  pretty  general 
idea  of  the  subject  of  which  I  treat,  and  add  a  list  of  works  for  those 
who  wish  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  study  of  these  matters. 

Having  no  professional  character  at  stake,  as  I  have  not  "qualified" 
at  Surgeons'  or  Apothecaries'  Hall,  I  can  make  use  of  terms  that 
otherwise  would  expose  me  to- ridicule.  There  is  in  this  an  advantage: 
to  my  readers,  unlearned  in  the  scientific  language  of  the  medical 
schools,  as  it  enables  me  to  speak  in  terms  they  will  understand. 

We  read  in  God's  book,  the  Bible,  that  man's  body  was  madeout 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  we  find  in  this  earthy  compound  from 
six  to  seven-tenths  of  gas  and  water,  the  remainder  silica  or  flint 
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and  salts  ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  the 
body,  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  small  quantity  of  dust.  "  Then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  unto  God  who  gave  it."  The  gas  and  water  having  risen 
into  the  atmosphere  come  down  in  rain  and  moisture,  and  being 
absorbed  by  vegetation  again  enter  into  the  composition  of  human 
bodies,  through  the  vegetable  products  of  the  earth.  The  very  bodies 
we  now  occupy  may,  and  most  certainly  do,  contain  some  portion  of 
the  very  materials  that  have  formerly  constituted  other  human 
bodies,  as  nothing  here  can  be  annihilated  until  the  final  destruction 
of  all  things  in  and  on  the  earth. 

The  spirit  or  immortal  life,  however,  was,  we  read,  breathed  into 
man's  nostrils  by  the  Almighty  Creator,  "  and  man  became  a  living 
soid,"  to  live  in,  and  out  of  the  body  for  ever.  "We  have  here  com- 
menced an  existence  which  is  but  the  dim  shadowing  of  the  glorious 
state  that  is  to  follow,  when  this  earthly  tenement  of  the  spirit  is 
changed  for  one  "  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away." 
This  soul,  or  spirit,  which  dwells  in  and  actuates  our  earthly  frame, 
performs  its  movements  by  the  nervous  system,  which  may  be  aptly 
termed  an  electric  telegraph  apparatus. 

The  nerves  of  the  special  senses,  viz.  touch,  taste,  smell,  vision, 
and  hearing ;  the  nerves  of  swallowing  and  breathing ;  with  the 
nerves  of  motion  and  sensation,  are  the  three  highest  orders  of  the 
nerves,  and  are  called  the  spinal  cerebral.  The  fourth  order  con- 
sists of  the  nerves  of  the  organic  or  nutritive  system. 

In  the  spinal  marrow  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation  take 
their  rise,  and  run  together  to  every  part  of  the  frame  where  motion 
and  sensation  exist.  A  motive  nerve  will  not  act,  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  nerve  of  sensation,  which  performs  the  office  of  stimu- 
lating that  nerve,  or  conveying  its  message  for  action.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow,  just  within  the  skull,  is  called  the  medulla 
ollonc/ata,  from  which,  and  a  little  farther  in  the  base  of  the  brain, 
the  nerves  of  the  special  senses  of  sight,  smell,  taste,  swallowing, 
breathing,  and  hearing,  have  their  origin;  these  nerves,  or  telegraph 
wires,  proceed  to  the  organs  to  which  they  are  made  to  give  action. 
All  the  nerves  of  motion,  sensation,  and  special  sense  are  connected 
with,  and  ramify  into  the  cerebrum,  or  upper  part  of  the  brain  ;  this 
is  the  supposed  battery  where  the  nervous  energy,  or  electricity,  is 
concentrated  for  the  mind  to  apply  or  use  as  it  is  wanted :  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  battery  is' kept  charged  for  use  at  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  station. 

The  cerebellum  at  the  back  of  the  skull  is  considered  to  be  more 
especially  the  battery  for  some  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense.  These 
three  orders  of  nerves  of  motion,  sensation,  and  special  sense  are 
called  the  true  spinal  cerebral  system.  They  are  of  the  highest  order ; 
and  their  office  is  entirely  confined  to  the  operation  of  the  mmd  over 
the  body,  except  in  involuntary  acts.  Just  as  these  nerves,  or  telegraph 
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■wires,  are  kept  in  a  healthy  state  depends  the  power  of  the  soul  to 
give  expression  to  its  will.    Precisely  as  the  cerebral  nerves  of  a  i 
infant  on  its  entry  into  the  -world  are  developed,  so  is  the  power  of 
the  soul  within  to  give  expression  to  the  will.    If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  cerehral  nerves  be  defective,  the  infant  grows  up  with  what  is 
called  a  weak  intellect,  or  idiotic.    But  those  terms  are  erroneous, 
a?  concerning  the  power  of  the  spirit ;  it  is  not  the  immaterial  spirit 
that  is  deficient,  but  simply  the  material  of  the  telegraphic  battery 
or  its  wires.   The  soul  can  never  know  any  growth  or  diminution, 
naturally  speakiug,  in  its  powers ;  it  becomes  conscious  of  new 
scenes  and  new  ideas  ;  but  the  powers  to  receive  those  ideas  are  onhy 
limited  in  this  state  of  existence  by  the  perfectness,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  nerves,  the  medium  of  communication  with  external  objects. 
The  soul  is  a  divine  emanation,  and  possesses  powers  only  in  a  much 
lower  degree  to  those  of  its  Divine  Creator.    The  deep  significance 
of  the  expressions  of  the  Bible — "  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image," — <:  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image," — "And 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,"  are  little  thought 
of  or  rightly  appreciated.  With  this  breath  God  has  deputed  wonder- 
ful powers  to  his  creatures.     How  wonderfully  man  is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  putting  motion  into  inanimate  matter — into 
steam  engines,  for  instance,  and  the  great  variety  of  machinery ! 
Then  how  extensive  and  illimitable  is  the  range  of  man's  mind,  and 
how  far  it  can  soar  out  of  its  body,  beyond  the  limits  of  this  globe  on 
which  we  dwell !    It  can  pursue  its  course  into  regions  which  have 
not  yet  been  seen,  but  which  it  is  often  compassing  in  the  spirit  of  ■ 
thought.    When  the  cerebral  nerves  are  come  to  maturity  in  the 
full-grown  person,  then  we  see  the  soul  acting  with  the  full  powers 
which  this  state  of  existence  permits.    The  sole  difference  we  see  in 
the  mental  powers  of  individuals  is  owing  to  the  difference  and 
unequal  development  in  the  cerebral  nerves  alone.    Thus  we  find 
persons,  and  even  families,  having  a  fine  development  of  the  head 
generally  possessing  great  superiority  in  mental  powers.    On  the 
contrary,  we  shall  find  those  individuals  with  the  low,  small  retreat- 
ing forehead  to  be  as  much  deficient  in  their  mental  powers  ;  nor  will 
any  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  their  mental  culture  ever  suc- 
ceed in  extending  or  enlarging  those  powers  in  any  great  degree. 
Again,  we  shall  see  some  individuals  with  a  large  development  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  forehead  and  skull,  wn*o  are  by  no  means  clever, 
yea,  sometimes  sadly  deficient  in  intellect.    These  exceptions  pro- 
ceed from  some  defect  in  the  nervous  centres  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  which,  from  the  preponderating  power  given  by  the  large 
development  to  the  battery  of  that  telegraph  of  the  human  frame, 
causes  such  individuals  to  act  on  impulse  without  judgment.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  find  others  with  the  small,  narrow,  low  forehead, 
often  evincing  great  acuteness  in  business,  and  sometimes  not  waul- 
ing even  good  ideas.    Here  the  centres  in  the  base  of  the  brain  are 
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well  developed  •  but,  for  want  of  a  proportionate  battery  in  the  cere- 
W  f  sucb  persons  to  give  healthy,  »°™\™A£hg™ 
generally  slow  to  act,  and  deficient  m  energy  to  put  bheir  designs 

SS&T  *■  -™K7  the  brain  by  studious  «  o,e, 

goodness.    That  the  Kent  possessed  by 

vigour,  sound  judgment,  and  great  l°™«fig  ,  fe  f  is  t  alI 
those  who  have  a  harmonious  ^.WjTWJ-e  wheat  degrees 
controversial  doubt ;  one -  -  J^^^ns  unfrequently 

f  ^^^SiE^tS^ZhS-  Sfle  capabilities  for  great 

found  to  be  possessed  uy  ^y  , ,     &  d     e  0ften  see 

acquirements  in  the  know  edge  o  /"%™nd^ Wisdom  of  the 

takes  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  ~™^*^nBidered  weak, 

wise,  simply  because  many  P™  bJ  ^  woi d  cons 

and  of  little  account  as  to  knowledge,  l  ave  W1^0    fc  salvatl0U, 

the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  makmg  And 

and  giving  them  the  peace  which  P^f^^S  powers  of 

although  °tbey  are  conscious    hey  do  not  po* ^' ^g  Ld  sden- 

making  great  progress  of  investigation  ea  » 

tific  persuits,  yet  they  are  eertuS 

^^^Sb^S.^  Sfcious  that  their  want  of 
positions  m  lite,  wiiue  xu,  m<uvi,o         j„t--_OT,+  to  their  happiness ; 

»       toi&TVCS'b.e«° Dome,  ind 
anJ  the  bride  say,  Come.  Aud  le    urn  II  at  can       y,  ^ 


Rev.  xxii.  17. 
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ihev  may  realize  the  apostle  Paul's  beautiful  exposition  of  the  nature 
of  the  body  and  spirit — "So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It 
is  sown  in  corruption ;  it  is  raised  in  incorruption :  it  is  sown  in  dis- 
honour ;  it  is  raised  in  glory :  it  is  sown  in  weakness  ;  it  is  raised  in 
power :  it  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body. 
There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.  As  is  the 
earthy,  such  are  they  also  that  are  earthy ;  and  as  is  the  heavenly, 
such  are  they  also  that  are  heavenly.  And  as  we  have  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.''* 
Next,  as  to  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cerebral  nerves.  It  will  be 
seen  by  Sir  Charles  Bell's  Work  on  the  Nervous  System,  and  like- 
wise by  Kirke  and  White,  Marshall  Hall,  and  others,  that  these 
telegraph  wires  are  tubes,  supposed  to  be  filled  with  a  fluid.  When 
this  fluid  or  its  delicate  tube  or  outer  sheathing  becomes  vitiated  or 
injured  by  vicious  living,  improper  diet,  private  excesses,  but  most  of 
all  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  tobacco,  opium,  &c,  the  . mind, 
desiring  to  act,  in  attempting  to  send  its  messages  by  those  damaged 
nerves  or  telegraph  wires,  finds  no  response.  A  person  with  sound 
healthy  nerves  determines  on  an  action  and  performs  it  with  ease 
and  decision,  and  afterwards  the  nerves  remain  at  rest  until  again 
prompted  to  action  by  the  force  of  the  will,  but  not  so  with  the  poor 
nervous  hypochondriac :  the  wires  repeat  again  and  again  the  same 
impressions  first  made  on  the  nervous  centres  in  the  brain,  the  soul 
has  lost  control  over  the  frame,  the  soul  in  fact  has  got  a  trembling 
disordered  harpsichord,  unstrung,  and  out  of  tune,  and  is  sometimes 
so  harassed  and  distressed  with  unavailing  efforts  to  make  it  answer 
to  the  efforts  of  the  will,  that,  in  despair,  it  sometimes  dashes  the 
■whole  frame  to  pieces  by  a  violent  death.  Without  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  nervous  system,  its  structure,  functions,  and  action, 
no  person  is  justified  in  undertaking  the  cure  of  disease ;  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  person  to  understand,  at 
leant,  the  outlines  of  his  own  system,  to  be  enabled  to  make 
the  utmost  use  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  to  enjoy  existence 
with  the  high  privileges  and  endowments  God  has  given  to  man, 
by  bringing  the  body  in  subjection  to  the  soul,  and  thus  ful- 
filling the  high  purpose  of  his  creation,  in  glorifying  the  Gracious 
and  Almighty  Author  of  his  being.  The  nerves  proceed  from 
their  centres  in  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  brain,  in  bundles,  en- 
closed in  sheaths;  and  they  strike  out  of  the  sheaths  to  their 
different  destinations,  as  they  come  near  parts  to  which  they  are 
designed  to  give  life  and  action.  Their  numbers  are  incalculable ; 
as  every  peripheral  point  of  the  frame  lias  its  direct  and  separate 
set  leading  to  the  nervous  centres  in  the  brain.  They  are  larger  at 
their  origin,  and  become  so  fine  as  they  enter  the  ultimate  tissues 
of  the  body,  that  their  termination  cannot  be  discovered  even  with  a 
microscope.  There  is  a  beautiful  transparent  film  called  the  arach- 
noid membrane,  which  encloses  the  spinal  marrow,  and  is  continuous 
*  1  Cor.  xv.  ii—U,  48,  10. 
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over  the  whole  mass  of  brain ;  it  also  lines  the  sheaths  which 
enclose  the  nerves,  so  that  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves 
are  enclosed  in  one  continuous  net-work,  m  the  same  manner  as  the 
mucous  membrane  lines  the  mouth,  stomach,  &c.  This  membrane 
is  wonderfully  fine,  and  is  moistened  with  serum,  and  therefore 
called  one  of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  body,  m  coutra-d.st na- 
tion to  the  mucous  membranes  lining  the  mouth  stomach  &c. 
When  the  blood  is  too  poor  by  being  vitiated  with  simulating 
drinks,  the  use  of  tobacco,  severe  cold,  want  of  good  food,  or  otnei 


the  serous  membrane  is  short  of  this  lubricating  moisture, 
and,  consequently,  the  nerves  move  m  dry  sheaths^  this 

'      .,     J,.    n      •  „„;]         ran.         flip  nrmran:i 


or  serm  i,  ami,  uuiiscuucumj,        —   .     .  l 

soon  tell  upon  the  limbs  in  motion,  and  is  one  of  the .principal 
cause,  of  rheumatic  pains.  The  more  exercise  a  rheumatic  subject 
takes,'  the  more  pain  he  suffers.  I  know  cases  in  winch  persons 
hav  no-  been  advised  to  walk  their  rheumatism  oft,  have  brought  on 
Scb chronic  inflammation  in  these  sheaths,  and  m  the  sheaths  of 
tne  muscles,  as  to  utterly  destroy  their  Vitality,  and  rendei .  them 
honelesslv  crippled.  Entire  rest,  proper  diet,  with  our  natural 
5ry*3£  the  nutritive  powers  to  action  are  the  remedies 
we  use  in  restoration.  Blistering  and  heating  }°*™^™£™> 
by  weakening  the  parts,  invariably  injure  instead  of  benefiting. 
Any  mode  ofliving  which  prevents  the  blood  affording  a  clue  supply 
of  ™  to  these°sheaths,  affects  the  bram  and  spinal,  marrow,  as 
well  as  the  nerves,  and  is  often  a  cause  of  loss  of  power  m  the  b  a  n 
and  spine,  and  induces  paralysis.  Irreparable  injury  is  done  to  both 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  by  this  principle  not  being  recognised 
n  the  barbarou^  treatment  of  "spinal  complaints  by  issues  cupping 
scarifying,  powerful  ointments  and  lotions,  which  never  did  nor  evei 
can  do  anvthine  but  ultimate  injury.  ~ 

It  is  easy  to  discover  when  the  brain  is  affected,  by  a  sense  of 
fulness  in  the  head  or  other  uncomfortable  symptoms.  And  imme- 
otSy  t  pronounced  congestion  of  the  brain,  leeches,  blister, 
anTapenentPmedic,nes  are  prescribed;  ^^^rf 
irritating  the  already  distressed  nerves ;  frequently  to  the  ruin  ot 

thS°SS  when  the  head  is  suffering  from  a  -use  of  fulness, 
o-  irritability,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  some  of  the  fluid  out  bj 
bleedin"  cupping,  or  blistering,  is  a  mischievous,  ignorant,  and  often 
SS    and  often  lays  the  foundation  of 

for  t  he  rest  of  life.  The  originating  cause  ol  cerebral  irritation  will,  in 
Z  t  every  instance,  be  found  in  the  stoma,,,,  or  some  other  inter- 
Z  part  ot'}the  body.  I  have  had  severe  cases  of  congesti on  of  the 
bran  with  almost  entire  unconsciousness ;  and  cases  o  ordinary 
termination  of  blood  to  the  bead;  and  even  ot  opogg*  W 
loss  of  memory,  which  have  been  restored  simply  by  derivative  Drear 
ment  ofSStation,  sitting  baths,  mustard  loot  baths  wet  shoe 
SSoS.  &C    It  I  to  h,  hoped  that  the  injurious  and  unnatural 
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system  of  bleeding,  blistering,  and  purgative  practices  will  be 
entirely  abandoned  for  tbese  more  rational  modes  of  cure  derived 
from  natural  principles.  In  tbe  bundreds  of  cases,  comprising  every 
disease  and  ailment  to  which  tbe  body  is  liable,  that  have  come 
under  my  care,  (many  of  wbicb  bad  been  given  up  as  desperate  before 
comiug  to  my  establishment,  or  free  hospitals,)  I  have  never  bad 
recourse  to  bleeding,  blisters,  or  purgatives ;  and  only  one  person,  out 
of  the  many  hundreds  I  have  bad,  has  died  in  the  establishment ; 
and  his  death  was  tbe  result  of  bis  own  act  in  taking  stimulants 
unknown  to  me,  and  against  my  most  urgent  advice.  Tbe  principle 
I  act  upon  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  to  endeavour  to  get  tbe 
nutritive  powers  into  bealtby  action,  and  thereby  replace  inert, 
morbid,  diseased,  or  inflammatory  matter  in  tbe  system  by  bealtby 
substance,  wbicb  alone  can  throw  off  disease.  As  it.  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  purify  vitiated  tissue,  it  must  be  thrown  off  and 
replaced  by  new,  before  the  body  can  be  at  rest. 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  the  cerebral  spinal  nerves,  it  will  be 
seen  what  a  wonderfully  constructed  system  we  possess  ;  and  Avhen 
it  is  noticed  that  every  voluntary  act  must  first  originate  in  tbe 
brain,  and  that  the  message  has  to  travel  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  telegraph  wire,  or  nerve,  before  the  act  is  performed,  (for  tbe 
act  appears  simultaneous  with  the  will,)  the  speed  at  wbicb  tbe 
message  must  travel  passes  all  calculation.  One  more  observation 
on  tbese  motion  nerves  before  I  proceed  to  the  fourth  order  of 
organic  or  nerves  of  nutrition.  From  want  of  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  action  and  nature  of  tbese  nerves,  and  their  arachnoid  covering 
or  sheaths,  great  and  irreparable  injuries  are  often  done  to  the  frame 
by  practitioners  of  allopathy,  and  by  the  merely  cold  water  doctors. 
Prom  the  previous  observations  it  will  be  seen  bow  delicate  and 
sensitive  the  cerebral  spinal  nerves  are ;  and  no  severe  shocks  can  be 
given  to  them  without  risk  of  permanent  injury,  or  death  itself.  I 
am  aware,  in  condemning  plunge  baths  or  sea  bathing,  I  am  running 
counter  to  popular  opinion;  but  faithfulness  in  the  cause  of  truth  is 
a  greater  consideration  witb  me  than  having  my  statements  ridiculed. 
So  one  ever  uses  a  plunge  bath,  or  tbe  sea  bath,  without  risk  ; 
ninety-nine  may  escape  injury,  but  the  next  may  be  ruined  for  life. 
The  sudden  shock  to  the  nerves,  and  also  driving  the  blood  from  t he 
surface  of  the  body  on  the  internal  vessels,  where  there  may  not  be 
power  to  bear  the  shock,  or  return  the  blood,  if  not  the  cause  of 
immediate  injuries,  lays  the  foundation  of  disease  which  is  often 
developed  a  considerable  time  after.  I  named  this  to  a  London  sur- 
geon, who  favoured  me  witli  a  visit  to  inspect  my  establishment,  J  Cp 
corroborated  my  opinion  at  once,  and  said  at  that  time  he  had  an 
eminent  solicitor  under  his  care,  who,  in  going  last  autumn  to  the 
seaside  for  rest,  plunged  into  the  sea  as  usual  with  visitors  ;  which 
caused  congestion  of  tho  brain,  and  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness, 
from  which  lie  is  now  a  good  deal  recovered  ;  but  tho  effect  will  bo 
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felt  for  the  remainder  of  life.  In  the  case  also  of  a  lady  I  have  had 
in  my  establishment,  who  went  well,  and  in  health,  into  the  sea, 
the  shock  produced  congestion  in  the  lungs  and  chest.  For  this, 
leeches  and  blisters  were  applied  by  her  doctor,  which,  of  course, 
still  further  lowered  the  vital  powers  of  reaction,  and  the  result  was 
chronic  asthma,  of  a  most  distressing  kind,  from  which  the  lady  is 
now  a  complete  invalid,  and  a  great  sufferer  without  hope  of  cure 
In  the  case  of  another  lady,  who,  in  hot  weather,  went  into  a  cold 
plunge  bath,  during  a  visit  to  a  friend,  internal  congestion  was  the 
result ;  and  an  abscess  formed  which  destroyed  her. 

Errors  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  by  the  reflex  action  ot  the 
nerves  not  being  understood.    A  lady  has  recently  been  at  my 
establishment,  who  went  under  a  celebrated  professor  of  physic  m 
Edinburgh,  for  pain  in  the  lower  part  ol  the  spine  ;  this,  he  told 
her,  was  merely  rheumatism,  and  would  soon  be  cured  ;  he  ordered 
rather  severe  application  to  the  part,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  ady  was 
kid  prostrate  in  bed.    The  cause  of  the  pain  was  irregularity  m 
an  internal  part,  which  is  supplied  with  nerves  from  that  part  of  the 
spinal  marrow.    The  severe  applications  to  the  poor  suffering  nerves 
of  the  snine  onlv  a^ravated  the  internal  disorder,    bhe  was  greatly 
Sby  a  long  course  of  mild  hydropathic  treatment,  but  I  fear 
wiU  sometimes  faring  Hfe  feel  the  effects  of  the  barbarous  '  pro- 
fessional "  treatment  of  the  learned  professor.    I  have  had  not  a  few 
cases  of  what  of  what  have  been  termed  spinal  disease  in  females, 
and  for  which  blisters  and  setons  have  been  applied  to  the  spme, 
to  the  invariable  injury  of  the  patient,  the  cause  of  which  I ^have 
always  found  to  be  internal  irregularity.    In  ~me  «ase8  the  u se  of 
the  legs  has  been  almost  lost,  as  it  by  paralysis,  but  has  been  to  a 
great  extent,  restored  by  our  natural  means  of  cure     I  could  give 
many  cases  of  the  same  nature,  for  they  are,  I  regret  tow^o* 
frequent  occurrence  in  our  experience.    The  W/^J.JJ^J 
to  females,  by  bleeding,  blistering,  injections  caustic  ™d  l^  l«e  £ 
certain  instruments,  ruins  many  a  good  constitution,  and  lenders 

P1nUtirBeUrand  Dr  Marshall  Hall,  in  their  celebrated 
works,  and  other  writers  upon  the  subject,  show  that  pan* .  m  « 
uart  of  the  body  may  have  their  origin  m  remote  parts .  cliseasea 
mr  s  communicating  pain  by  the  sympathetic  nervous  telegraph 
Ses  torrent  parts1  of  the  frame,  Nothing  but  arcs  oration  oi 
H,e  nutritive  cowers  can  succeed  in  giving  relict  in  sat  H  cases. 

Ad E    of  the  arachnoid  membrane  to  the  substance  it  covers 
?n  1 :      bnin    spinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  is  a  consequence  of  in- 
,  ,'    nr  on    and  is  often  a  mysterious  ...use  oi  suffering, 
flfT  ■ ^T/imnoskble ^correctly  to  ascertain  during  life,  through 
±tfleS  acS  of  the  nervous'  system  causing  extraordinary  pains 

,     s  of        ImmIv  remote  from  the  point  of  disease.  Chelate 
V     o-     of  Leeds,    suffered   excruciating   pains  many  years, 
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especially  in  the  legs,  which  he  had  laid  on  cushions  before  him, 
covered  with  basket-work,  lest  anything  should  accidentally  brush 
over  them ;  so  acute  was  the  sensibility.  Examination  after  death 
showed  thickening  and  adhesion  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  covering 
the  spinal  marrow. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  frame,  and 
quite  another  to  have  a  good  knowledge  how  to  cure  disease.  No 
one  can  safely  be  trusted  with  a  ship  who  has  not  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  navigation.  However  creditably  a  man 
may  have  passed  his  examination  for  a  commander,  it  by  no  means 
follows  he  is  able  to  navigate  a  ship  unless  he  has  had  a  practical 
education  on  board,  both  in  sunshine  and  in  storm.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  medical  profession.  A  good  curative  knowledge  can  only 
be  obtained  by  practice,  after  an  educational  course.  This  is  very 
strikingly  the  case  with  many  of  the  first  and  most  scientific  writers 
and  lecturers  on  the  human  frame.  Their  time  has  been  spent  in 
the  study  of  the  frame,  in  all  its  wondrous  complexity  ;  and  they 
have  had  little  opportunities  for  personal  experience  in  comparison 
with  those  who  are  engaged  in  practice  alone ;  and,  consequently, 
are  sadly  at  fault,  when  they  prescribe  remedies  which,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  functions  and  structure  of  the  body,  ought  to  suc- 
ceed, but,  nevertheless,  are  of  no  avail,  and  often  only  aggravate 
disease.  A  striking  instance,  amongst  many  I  have  had,  has  just 
come  under  my  notice. — A  solicitor  in  the  north  of  England  writes 
to  me  as  follows : — 

Matlock  Bank,  June  17th,  1857.  Dear.  Sir,— I  have  great  pleasure  in 
writing  vou  an  account  of  my  illness,  and  the  remedies  I  have  tried  in  mitigation 
of  it.  f  was  first  struck  with  paralysis  in  1S51.  Within  two  or  three  hours  of 
my  lirst  attack,  I  sent  for  my  usual  medical  attendant.    He  shortly  called  upon 

me  in  company  with  Dr.  ,  his  subsequent  partner.    Dr.  at  that  time 

bled  rne,  and  subsequently  administered  a  cup  to  my  neck,  and  afterwards 
applied  a  seton  to  the  same.    In  about  two  months  time  I  went  on  a  visit  to  a 

brother-in-law  of  mine,  a  medical  man  in  ;  with  him  I  stayed  a  month  or 

six  weeks  ;  and  during  that  visit  I  twice  went  to  town  in  my  said  brother-in- 
law's  company  to  consult  the  celebrated  Dr.  ,  a  physician,  said  to  be  great 

in  paralytic  cases ;  he  only  advised  me  to  take  a  quantity  of  blue  bill,  get  a  pony 
to  ride  on,  and  to  take  an  enema  once  every  morning.  The  blue  pill  soon 
lowered  the  system,  and  made  riding  unsafe,  the  enema  brought  only  temporary 
relief.  In  185-3,  I  was  again  struck  whilst  attending  at  the  assizes.  I  then 
got  the  assistance  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  for  that  night,  and 
on  my  return  home  I  got  the  assistance  of  a  fresh  surgeon,  who  attended  me 

ever  sine  •,  til!  my  coming  here.    He  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  ,  a  gentleman 

well  known  in  ,  who,  among  other  things,  advised  me  not  to  give  up  my 

snuff,  (Tour  to  five  ounces  per  week,)  as  that,  he  said,  had  killed  a  Mr.  ', 

a  brother  professional  of  mine.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  Smeuley,  Esq.  P.  T. 

The  physician  referred  to  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  discoverers 
of  the  nature,  action,  and  reflex  action  of  the  nerves;  and  perhaps 
no  man  living  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject.  How 
strange  he  could  prescribe  no  more  effectual  remedies!    Ho  made 
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little  inquiry  into  the  patient's  habits ;  did  not  prohibit  his  taking 
snuff,  a  habit  alone  sufficient  to  induce  paralysis  ;  allowed  stimulants ; 
and  failed  in  giving  the  least  relief!  Another  physician  advised  the 
continuance  of  the  use  of  snuff,  four  to  five  ounces  per  week  ! !  The 
patient  came  in  a  deplorable  state,  unable  to  retain  bis  urine,  with 
his  bowels  constipated,  and  was  deaf ;  all  the  result  of  the  failure  of 
nervous  power,  aggravated  by  the  pernicious  prescriptions  of  his 
doctors.  He  is  now  decidedly  improving  in  every  respect.  IN  o  per- 
manent recovery  can  ever  take  place  unless  the  nervous  energy  is 
restored.  All  blistering,  bleeding,  setons,  and  purgatives  tend  not 
to  strengthen  and  restore,  but  to  weaken  and  irritate.  The  father 
of  a  boy  afflicted  with  curvature  and  disease  of  the  spme,  with  loss 
of  the  use  of  both  legs,  applied  to  me  tor  advice.  He  stated  his  son 
bad  been  under  the  care  of  several  medical  men,  and  also  m  an 
infirmary,  where  issues  were  put  in  the  poor  creature's  back,  with 
twenty-eight  peas;  his  sufferings  became  so  intense,  the  father  re- 
moved him.  Prom  the  first  there  could  be  no  hope  of  restoration, 
and  all  the  unnatural  torture  of  the  nerves  only  aggravated  the 
misery  of  the  poor  lad.  How  issues,  with  the  twenty-eight  peas 
inserted  along  the  spinal  column,  with  all  its  delicate  membranes 
and  network  of  nerves,  was  to  restore  and  give  nutrition  to  the  part, 
is  past  comprehension :  but,  in  such  way,  thousands  are  ruined  lor 
life,  or  destroyed. 

Tub  Pouetk  Okdeh  op  Neeyes,  commonly  termed  the  nerves  of 
organic  life,  or  nutrition,  or  ganglionic  system.  These  nerves,  by 
their  vis  vita?,  or  power  of  life,  have  entire  control  over  the  organs 
of  circulation,  nutrition,  secretion,  absorption,  and  excretion,  lhev 
have  the  same  structure  as  the  spinal  cerebral  nerves,  tubular,  and 
filled  with  fluid ;  encased  in  sheaths,  and  act  by  their  electric  powers ; 
and  so  identical  is  this  property,  that  the  power  of  one  order  is  lent 
to  or  sympathises  with  the  other  in  cases  of  emergency.  As  tor  in- 
stance, when  the  brain  is  pressed  by  mental  exercise,  the  vital  power 
of  these  nutritive  nerves  is  also  called  into  the  assistance  of  he 
cerebral  system;  aud  if  the  mental  effort  be  long  continued,  the 
proper  function  of  the  nutritive  nerves  is  partially  suspended,  causing 
what  is  commonly  called  indigestion  and  biliousness,  from  the  jiver 
not  acting  and  so  lowering  the  power  of  all  the  organs  ot  nutrition 
aud  circulation.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  mind  is  not  proper  > 
■  exercised,  the  vital  power  of  the  cerebral  system  is  left  to  add  its 
influence  to  the  nerves  of  nutrition,  and  thus  often  produces  a  state 
of  obesity,  or  fatness,  with  a  tendency  to  apoplexy. 

When  food  is  taken  into  tin;  stomach,  it  is  there  dissolved  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice;  but  unless  the  vital  power  of  the large 
plexus  of  organic  or  nutritive  nerves  in  connexion  with  the  stor aacb 
Ee  sufficiently  strong,  the  chemical  change  in  the  chyme  or  fhnd 
docs  not  take  place;  the  consequence  of  winch  is  acidity,  followed 
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by  fermentation,  causing  great  irritation  in  the  stomach,  duodenum, 
and-  bowels.  The  unhealthy  matter  passes  into  the  bowels,  where  it 
is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  into  the  blood,  and  so  passes  into  tho 
Tissues  of  the  body,  building  it  up  with  inert  or  effete  matter,  which 
the  body  then  tries  to  throw  off'.    If  there  is  power  to  accomplish 

-.  by  boils,  rash,  shingles,  diarrhoea,  or  other  means,  the  vital 
organs  are  kept  from  injury  ;  but  if  the  vital  power  is  low,  the  organs 
cannot  resist  the  surcharge  of  morbid  matter,  and  the  result  is 
inflammation,  fever,  &c,  which  often  leads  to  fatal  results.  How 
i  ften  is  premature  dissolution  the  effect  of  injury  done  to  this  beau- 
tiful structure,  by  the  spirit  of  man  becoming  a  prey  to  the  appetites 
and  passions !  How  often  is  lie  suddenly  cut  off  wdien  the  brain  is 
surcharged  with  alcohol,  in  a  fit  of  drunkeuuess  !  or  he  dies  the 
awful  death  of  a  raving  madman  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  the 
effect  of  the  same  baneful  cause  ! 

A  good  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  action  of  these  organic 
nerves,  as  well  as  of  the  spinal  cerebral  system,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  the  soul  to  carry  out  the  work  it  has  to 
perform  with  comfort  and  ease.  The  electricity  in  these  nutritive 
nerves  is  the  cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  also  the 
absorption  by  the  liver  of  those  materials  out  of  the  blood  which 
go  to  the  manufacture  of  bile  or  gall.  It  gives  power  to  the 
liver  to  manufacture  saccharine  and  other  matters  to  enrich  the 
blood,  the  quantity  of  which  materials  are  materially  altered  by 
injuries  or  other  causes  affecting  some  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
undoubtedly  often  results  from  that  organ  being  affected  by  the 
habits  of  taking  intoxicating  drinks  to  excess.  It  also  assists  in 
forming  the  red  corpuscles  which  impart  that  colour  to  the  blood, 
and  gives  power  to  the  uriniferous  tubes  in  the  kidneys  to  draw  out 
the  urine,  with  other  impurities,  from  the  blood.  It  gives  power  to 
the  flesh,  bone,  &c.,  to  assimilate  their  materials  out  of  tho  blood,  as 
the  blood  circulates  through  the  body.  The  electricity  or  vital 
power  of  these  nerve3,  commonly  called  ganglionic  or  organic,  is,  in 
fact,  the  life  of  the  body ;  and  just  as  this  power  is  in  vigour,  or 
otherwise,  so  is  the  healthy  action  of  the  system.  As  electricity  is 
the  motive  power  of  the  will,  and  is  generated  in  the  brain  ;  so  the 
same  element  exists  in  these  nutritive  nerves  for  the  purposes  above 
named.  This  electrical  power,  however,  is  more  generally  generated 
in  the  body,  as  demonstrated  by  works  on  animal  magnetism,  which 
sliow  that  in  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  body  molecules  of  magnetic 
principle  exist.  A  a  extensive  knowledge  of  this  principle  in  the  human 
body  is  essential  and  invaluable  in  the  study  of  health  and  disease,  as 
it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  principle  by  which  the  bodily  powers  are 
to  be  renovated  or  kept  in  health  ;  and  it  is  the  only  true  principle 
on  which  to  act.  All  attempts  at  curing  local  disease,  or  preserving 
health,  without  taking  this  principle  as  a  basis,  only  leads  to  chance 
and  temporary  success,  and  ignorance  of  it  often  to  tho  undermining 
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of  the  constitution,  by  attempts  to  expel  maladies  by  local  applica- 
tions internally  or  externally.    The  first  point  to  notice  is,  how  tins 
\'is  vita},  or  power  of  life,  in  the  organic  or  nutritive  nerves,  is  to  be 
kept  up  to  its  proper  force.    This  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by 
strict  obedience  to  the  natural  laws  framed  by  the  Creator  as 
conditions  of  health.     The  high  privilege  of  freewill  enjoyed  by 
man  above  all  others  of  God's  creatures  is,  when  under  the  influence 
of  religion,  a  source  of  supreme  happiness  to  him;  but  by  his  per- 
version of  this   high  privilege,  in  the  indulgence  of  his  carnal 
appetites  and  passions,  he  renders  that  precious  gift  ot  his  Creator 
a  source  of  misery  and  suffering  in  this  world,  and  eventually  ot  his 
eternal  ruin.    When  man  brings  his  body  into  subjection,  and  is 
guided  in  his  actions  by  the  all-wise,  immutable,  beneficent  laws  laid 
down  in  God's  word  for  his  happiness,  he  takes  food  and  drink  only 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  perform  the  mission  God  has 
appointed  him,  and  brings  his  body,  with  its  animal  desires,  into 
subjection.    Just  as  man  governs  himself  by  these  laws  so  we  see 
him  reach  the  bigh  standard  in  the  position  God  at  first  intended 
him  to  fill;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  soul  gives  way  to  the 
promptings  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  so  we  see  a  whole  flood  oi 
disease  and  misery  let  loose  on  the  poor  creature  which  often  debases 
him  below  the  brutes  themselves.    Comparatively  few  strike  out  a 
course  from  their  own  convictions.    The  customs  oi  society,  fear  ot 
ridicule,  or  being  thought  singular,  carry  multitudes  down  the 
stream  against  their  better  judgment;  and  for  which  they  have  to 
pay  by  future  suffering  with  those  following  these  customs.  Com- 
panionship, however,  in  suffering  of  this  kind,  I  cannot  conceive, 
affords  any  consolation. 

The  habits  of  life  and  course  of  diet  followed  by  society  general j 
are,  in  many  points,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  laws  of  health. 
Breakfast,  with  toast  and  butter,  strong  stimulating  coflee,  strong 
tea,  especially  green,  which  is  well  known  to  be  co  cured  with  a 
highly  deleterious  ingredient;  white  bread,  when  had  from  the 
baker's,  often  contains  alum  or  other  pernicious  ingredients  which, 
they  say  they  are  compelled  to  put  in,  to  please  the  public  who  will 
have  a  white flight  loaf)  ;  with  other  aliments,  such  as  broiled  bacon, 
salt  fish,  ham,  with  mustard  and  pepper;  and  not  unfrequently  have 
I  seen,  at  commercial  hotels,  the  addition  of  bitter  ale.    Then,  some 
take  luncheon,  or  rather  a  first  dinner  of  animal  food,  &c,  in  two  or 
ee  hours,  with  wine,  ale,  or  porter  ;  and  later  in  the  day.  a  second 
and  principal  dinner,  sometimes  like  the  one  I  describe  turther  on. 
Others  take  dinner  at  one  or  two  o'clock  composed  ot  soup,  amraa 
fond   with  condiments,  (without  which  the  indulged  palate  cannot 
,  p bin  food.)  pastry   sweets,  followed  In  cheese  and  uncooked 
veietab  es   in  the  lorn,  of  celery  and  salads,  with  ale,  porter,  and 
win 1  in  many  cases  concluding  with  a  cigar,  or  pipe  of  tobacco 
,     ;  irits  -at  live  or  six  o'clock,  tea,  with  toast  and  buttered 

'  '  Vnimal  food  and  tart  again  for  supper  at  nme  o  clock  ; 
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•with  ale  or  spirits,  cigar,  or  pipe,  by  way  of  finish  to  the  day's  work 
of  eating  not  to  live,  hut  living  to  eat.  When  we  compare  the  nature  of 
the  foo<f thus  taken  with  that  best  adapted  to  make  sound  muscle,  &c, 
and  to  keep  up  the  vis  vitae,  or  electric  power  of  life  ;  it  is  no  wonder 
we  see  the  multitude  of  maladies  so  general  among  mankind, 
debasing  the  tissues,  and  affecting  the  brain. 
The  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  &e. 

The  organic,  or  nutritive  nerves  are  spread  throughout  the  body, 
but  have  no  common  centre,  as  the  cerebral  spinal  nerves  have. 
The  principal  plexus,  or  mass  of  these  nerves,  is  the  stomach,  because 
there  the  first  operation  on  the  dissolved  food,  or  chyme,  as  it  is 
called,  is  to  be  performed  :  that  is,  the  chemical  change  is  there  to 
be  first  communicated  through  the  organic  nerves.  When  there  is  good 
healthy  power  in  these  nerves,  the  change  is  perfectly  made.   The  mat- 
ter passes  through  the  pyloric  orifice  into  the  duodenum,  a  Latin  term, 
signifying  twelve;  from  which  word  this  first  bowel,  or  second  stomach, 
derives  its  name,  being  supposed  to  be  generally  twelve  inches  long. 
Here  another  important  addition  is  made  by  the  bile  conveyed  into 
the  duodenum  by  the  gall- duct  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  also  by 
the  addition  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  brought  from  the  pancreas,  or 
sweetbread,  by  another  dnct.    The  alimentary  matter  then  passes 
into  the  small  gut,  which  is  supposed,  on  an  average,  to  be  about 
twenty-eight  feet  in  length  ;  and  on  its  passage  through,  as  will  be 
explained,  the  principal  part  of  the  nutriment  is  taken  up  and  con- 
vened into  the  circulation  for  the  support  of  the  body.  The 
insoluble  part,  with  the  fecal  secretion  drawn  out  of  the  blood  into 
the  colon,  forming  what  is  commonly  called  the  stool  or  excrement, 
passes  through  this  colon,  or  large  gut,  and  is  discharged  at  the 
anus.    The  colon,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving,  rises  on  the 
right  side,  near  the  groin,  where  the  celiac  valve  is  situated,  ascends 
upward  toward  the  liver,  across  the  top  of  the  bowels,  and  then 
descends  down  the  left  side,  turning  and  lying  on  the  spine  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  back,  passing  downwards  to  the  anus  or  seat. 

The  twenty-eight  feet  of  small  gut  is  attached  to  a  fatty  mem- 
brane, called  the  mesentery.  Under  this  mass  of  fat  running 
upwards  along  the  spine,  is  a  main  tube,  or  as  it  is  termed,  the 
thoracic  duct,  because  it  rises  up  to  near  the  throat,  on  the  left  side. 
From  the  lower  part  of  this  tube,  or  thoracic  duct,  there  are  vast 
numbers  of  smaller  ones  which  pass  into  the  bowels  protected  by 
the  mesentery.  These,  called  lactcals,  or  absorbents,  project  a  short 
distance  into  the  bowel,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
digested  food  passing  through  it,  and  from  whence,  by  their  electric 
power,  they  absorb  the  juice  out,  and  convey  it  to  the  thoracic  duct, 
by  which  it  ascends  to  the  front  of  the  left  breast,  near  the  top  of 
the  shoulder;  and  there  it  enters  what  is  called  the  left  subclavian 
artery.  This  subclavian  artery  contains  exhausted  blood  brought 
round  to  be  renewed.  The  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  here 
mixed  with  this  exhausted  blood,  which  then  passes  downward  into 
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the  right  valve  of  the  heart.  This  valve  opens  to  receive  ifc,  and 
then,  by  its  muscular  power  of  contraction,  forces  it  into  the  lungs, 
where  the  fluid,  which  is  then  of  a  dusky  colour,  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air,  and  imbibes  oxygen,  which  changes  it  to  scarlet,  and 
thus  enriched  and  renewed,  it  is  now  fit,  as  fresh  material,  for 
absorption  into  muscle,  boue,  &c.  The  renewed  blood  now  passes 
into  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  from  there  it  is  pumped  into  the 
large  tubes  called  arteries.  Vast  numbers  of  very  minute  vessels  or 
tubes,  called  capillaries,  proceed  into  the  flesh  from  the  arteries,  and 
round  the  bones,  and  to  every  part  of  the  frame  ;  where  coming  in 
contact,  each  part,  by  its  vis  vita?,  or  electrical  property,  has  the 
power  to  take  out  of  the  blood  the  material  fitted  for  its  peculiar  sup- 
port and  structure. 

The  absorbents  before  named  take  up  from  the  bowels,  into  the 
thoracic  duct  out  of  the  digested  food,  auy  juices,  without  choice  or 
selection;  these  juices  have  then  to  be  purified,  principally  by  pass- 
ing through  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  a  number  of  other  glands. 

The  blood  enters  the  substance  of  the  ludney  by  arteries,  from 
which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  engraving,  small  sprig-like  branches 
arise,  terminating  in  a  knot  of  veins  called  malpighian  tubes.  A 
uriniferous  tube'  covers  this,  and,  by  its  electric  power,  draws  out  ol 
the  blood,  through  these  knots  of  vein,  the  urine,  together  with 
phosphate,  urea,  and  other  matters  not  required  for  nutrition. 
When  these  knots  of  delicate  structure  become  inflamed  or  dis- 
eased, by  alcoholic  drinks,  or  other  bad  matter  in  the  blood,  they 
allow  the  rich  and  nutritive  parts  of  the  blood  to  pass  with  tin' 
urine;  and  soon,  as  in  diabetes,  rapid  waste  of  the  body  takes 
place. 

The  liver  takes  out  of  the  blood  by  its  electrical  power,  or  vis 
vita1,  the  proper  material  to  manufacture  into  gall;  which,  when 
made,  is  deposited  in  the  gall-bladder,  situated  between  the  lobes  of 
the  liver,  aud  by  the  pressure  exercised  by  those  lobes  upon  the  gall- 
bladder, the  gall  is  forced  into  the  duodenum,  and  is  the  natural 
stimulant  or  purgative  acting  upon  the  bowels.  If  the  electrical 
power  of  the  nutritive  nerves  is  weakened  by  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
the  use  of  tobacco  especially  (a  slow  but  sure  poison,)  or  by  im- 
proper food,  the  bile  or  gall  is  not  taken  out  of  the  blood;  it  con- 
tinues to  circulate  through  the  body,  carrying  mischief  wherever 
it,  comes  in  contact  with  these  delicate  nerves ;  and  if  relief  is  not 
"iveu  produces  jaundice,  and  other  what  are  termed  bilious  com- 
plaints. When  the  gall  is  of  a  bad  quality,  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  nerves  of  the  duodenum  is  caused,  and  instead  of  the 
bile  passing  as  it  ought  to  do  into  the  bowels,  it  finds  its  way 
upwards  into  the  stomach,  and  is  thrown  off  by  vomiting,  or  passes 
downwards,  irritating  the  bowels,  and  causing  diarrhoea,  and  tins  is 
the  way  many  have  to  pay  for  the  pleasures  ot  the  pipe  and  indul- 
gence at  table. 
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The  liver  acts  also  as  a  nutritive  organ,  forming  sugar  out  of  the 
exhausted  blood,  and  carrying  it  into  the  circulation;  and  also  in 
forming  the  red  corpuscles  which  must  be  present  in  healthy  blood, 
■which  is  of  a  light  crimson  colour.  A  large  amount  of  impurity  in 
the  blood  is  thrown  off  by  the  lungs,  as  they  also  draw  in  oxygen, 
which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  carbon  in  the  blood,  produces 
combustion  of  that  substance,  and  so  gets  rid  of  impurity.  When  a 
person  has  fetid  breath,  the  blood  is  in  a  bad  state,  and  this  should 
always  give  the  alarm  to  rectify  the  impurity  by  proper  diet,  atten- 
tion to  the  skin,  &c,  before  the  disease  increases,  and  typhus  fever 
or  inflammation  result. 

On  an  average  one  hogshead  of  blood  passes  through  the  heart 
and  lungs  every  hour,  and  calculation  shows  that  entire  circulation 
of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  body  takes  place  in  from  one  to 
two  minutes.  A  power  equal  to  four  ewt.  is  exercised  by  the  lungs 
in  drawing  in  the  air  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air  cells,  and  of 
three  cwt.  in  expelling  the  air  out  of  the  lungs.  It  is  supposed  the 
linings  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air  cells  around  which  the  blood 
circulates  to  come  in  contact  with  the  air  in  the  tubes  and  cells, 
pass  a  surface  or  area  exceeding  thirty  thousand  square  inches. 
Besides  the  liver,  lungs,  and  kidneys,  other  organs  act  as  purifiers 
to  the  body.  The  skin,  with  its  three  thousand  pores  to  every  square 
inch,  throws  off  from  an  average-sized  person  two  to  three  pounds  of 
impure  matter  every  twenty- four  hours  by  insensible  perspiration. 
There  are,  it  is  supposed,  on  an  average,  twenty-eight  miles  of  these 
minute  corkscrew-like  ducts  or  conduits  to  let  out  the  perspiration. 
Then  there  are  as  many  pores  called  absorbents,  to  the  minute  capil- 
laries, or  small  blood  veins,  to  give  them  oxygen,  and  to  cause  com- 
bustion of  innutritious  matter.  Hence  the  necessity  of  breathing- 
pure  air,  and  keeping  the  skin  cleansed  of  dirt  and  excretions,  which 
otherwise  would  be  re-absorbed  ;  and  also,  the  necessity  of  having 
under  garments  frequently  washed,  or  they  will  become  charged  with 
this  fetid  matter,  and  will  restore  it  back  to  the  system  by  the 
absorbents. 

The  extensive  system  of  lymphatic  veins  and  glands  distributed 
throughout  the  body  absorbs  matter,  purifies  it,  and  returns  the 
nutritive  part  into  the  system,  and  the  rest  into  some  of  the  channels 
which  carry  useless  residue  away.  The  glands  perform  a  very  impor- 
tant office,  and  act  extensively  as  chemical  laboratories  in  preparing 
nutritive  matter  for  assimilation;  beyond  the  fact  that  they  have 
this  power,  little  is  known  of  their  complicated  and  delicate  struc- 
ture. The  wonderful  organism  of  the  human  frame,  taken  in  all  its 
parts  and  workings,  is  altogether  past  comprehension.  It  would 
make  this  description  too  complicated  to  go  into  all  the  minute  par- 
ticulars of  the  structure  and  working  of  the  various  parts  of  the  frame. 
I  give  farther  on  a  few  engravings  and  notes,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
work  a  list  of  books  which  enter  ioto  these  particulars. 
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DIVISION  II. 

DIET,  CLOTHING,  AND  HABITS  OF  LIFE. 

"Without  a  firm  resolve  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  nature  in 
■respect  to  diet,  &c,  no  curative  treatment  will  avail  for  health  or 
comfort.  Thousands,  indeed  by  far  the  majority,  both  eat  and  drink 
what  they  are  fully  aware  is  not  best  for  their  healthy  sustenance ; 
.and  yet  persist  in  such  a  course,  merely  to  gratify  their  appetites ; 
thereby  bringing  upon  themselves  much  suffering,  and  shortening 
their  lives.  Some  act  thus  from  a  natural  taste  for  such  things,  and 
others  from  a  dislike  of  being  thought  peculiar  in  their  habits  of  life. 
Such  are  generally  complaining  of  being  unwell,  and  truly  they 
may ;  and  are  constantly  applying  to  the  doctor  for  advice  and  physic, 
who  can  do  nothing  for  them  but  give  temporary  relief  by  pills  and 
draughts.  The  temperate  use  of  plain  and  wholesome  food,  cleanli- 
ness and  taking  proper  open  air  exercise,  with  that  proper  denial  in 
abstaining  from  intoxicating  drink,  smoking,  and  other  pernicious 
habits  and  a  strict  government  of  the  passions,  will  bring  a  cer- 
tain profitable  reward.  I  have  not  the  slightest  expectation  of 
making  all  converts   to  simple  living  who  read  this  book;  but 
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as  my  former  pamphlet  induced  many  to  cbange  their,  mode  of  living 
for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  I  have  no  doubt  this  more  extensive 
treatise,  in  which  the  hydropathic  system  is  more  fully  explained, 
will  have  a  similar  effect  in  many  cases.  I  have  recently  had  two 
army  officers  in  my  establishment,  who  were  restored  to  compara- 
tively sood  health  during  a  short  stay.  They  owned  the  benefit  they, 
received  from  our  simple  mode  of  living,  and  abstinence  from  stimu- 
lating drinks  and  tobacco;  yet  they  declared  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  taking  wine,  spirits,  &c,  at  the  mess  table,  and  at  the  dinner 
parties  they  were  obliged  to  attend,  thus  sacrificing  health  to  foolish 
custom.  A  recurrence  to  late  dinners,  and  the  usual  quantity  of 
wine  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking,  with  cigars,  will  certainly 
1  ring  a  return  of  the  ailments  for  which  they  came  to  my  establish- 
ment for  relief,  and  prevent  them  enjoying  that  good  health  and 
calm  state  of  mind  which  a  natural  state  of  the  stomach,  and  quiet 
nerves  attendant  thereon,  so  materially  promote.  I  and  my  wife 
have  signed  the  total  abstinence  pledge  not  to  use  any  alcoholic 
liquors,°or  keep  them  in  our  house,  except  for  medicinal  purposes ; 
and,  consequently,  are  not  pressed  to  break  it  by  our  friends.  This 
plan  is  by  far  the  best ;  it  sets  a  good  example,  and  is  a  security 
against  returning  to  an  injurious  practice. 

DIET. — The  following  'is  the  simple  plan  of  diet  we  practise,  both 
at  home  and  at  the  Hydropathic  Establishment,  and  which  we  can 
recommend  from  experience  to  all. 

BREAKFAST. — Scotch  oatmeal  porridge,  or 
milk ;  brown  bread  and  butter  (on  no  account  buttered  toast)  ;  light 
boiled  eggs,  with  cocoa  made  from  the  stewed  nibs.    A  glass  of 
r,  with  brown  Dread  and  butter,  and  a  light  boiled  egg,  is,  how- 
ever, far  the  most  wholesome.  Toasted  bread  tends  to  constipation. 

DINNEB. — A  moderate  quantity  of  animal  food,  with  simple 
vf-getables,  farinaceous  puddings  of  rice,  flour,  tapioca,  sago,  semo- 
lina, &.C.,  with  stewed  apples,  rhubarb,  or  green  fruit.  Avoid  all 
dried  fruit,  as  the  husk  is  indigestible,  and  what  is  called  pluni- 
pudding  (made  of  flour,  suet,  and  dried  fruit)  is  especially  so. 
When  the  puddings  are  removed,  dinner  should  be  finished ;  all 
after  does  harm.  Water  only  for  beverage.  In  all  cases  a  very 
moderate  use  of  animal  food  is  the  best.  If  any  chest  afl'ection,  or 
stomach  or  liver  irritation,  animal  food  is  positively  injurious  from 
its  stimulating  qualities;  and  in  cases  of  constipation  of  the  bowels 
animal  food  will  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  in  the  excrementary 
evacuations.  In  stomach  affections,  or  weak  digestion,  I  prescribe 
meat  chopped  fine,  and  mixed  with  bread  crumbs,  and  a  spoonful 
of  gravy,  but  no  vegetables.  If  persons  will  but  confine  themselves 
to  simple  food,  they  will  be  amply  rewarded  with  good  health. 

EVENING  MEAL,  at  six  or  seven  o'clock,  consisting  of  weak 
black  tea,  cocoa,  brown  bread  and  butter,  eggs,  or  Scotch  oatmeal 
porridge ;   nothing  after  this,  except  sometimes  a  glass  of  milk, 
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without  bread.  Some  constitutions  may  require  something  more, 
which  should  be  a  little  bread  and  butter,  and  a  glass  of  water 
about  nine  o'clock,  but  these  are  exceptions. 

ADVICE  TO  MINISTERS  OE  THE  GOSPEL  A1ND  ALL 
PUBLIC  SPEAKERS.— Dr.  Jonah  Horner,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  "Health  :  what  Preserves,  what  Destroys,  and  what  Restores  it, 
(Ward  and  Co  ,  Paternoster  Row,  price  Is.  6d.,)  m  which  there 
is  also  much  important  information  in  a  popular  form,  says,  ■  1  know 
that  many  ministers  of  the  glorious  Gospel,  who  preach  on  week- 
nights  as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath,  make  a  great  mistake  m  taking 
suppers  after  their  labour  in  the  pulpit.  I  know  well  that  they  are 
frequently  urged  to  it  by  the  kindness  of  friends  with  whom  they  have 
then-  temporary  abode.  'Frequently,  also,  they  have  walked  some  miles 
to  their  work;  and  a  sense  of  fatigue  after  sermon,  with  perhaps, 
a  somewhat  urgent  appetite,  plead  strongly  but  wrongly  ior  supper. 
Let  such  remember,  that  sleep  is  the  only  legitimate  restorer  o, 
nervous  energy  ;  and  that  food  is  for  the  supply  of  the  waste  of  the 
tissues.  Again,  a  demand  is  always  made  on  the  nerves  for  the 
digestion  of  food.  You  see,  then,  that  at  bedtime  when  the  bra  n 
and  nerves  are  in  the  most  exhausted  state,  it  must  be  improper  to 
take  food  for  that  purpose  which  is  best  and  most  naturally  answered 

bjThisPwill  be  found  quite  true  in  practice,  although  it  is  so 
opposite  to  popular  opinion.  Abstaining  from  animal  food  alto- 
gether, when pressed  with  mental  exercise  will  be  found  of  great 
service  The  idea  that  strength  cannot  be  kept  up  without  the 
use  of  animal  food,  is  shown  to  be  fallacious  by  some  of  he  first 
authorities  on  such  subjects.  The  strongest,  healthrest  and  longest 
lived  people  in  the  world  do  not  use  animal  food  at  all.  The 
following  statements  as  to  the  comparative  mgred lent * 
bread  and  pure  blood  show  that,  by  a  diet  of  pure  brown  bread  and 
water  only  the  body  will  be  supplied  with  perfect  nutri m l at- 

BROW  BREAD,  when  unadulterated,  contains  all  the  element 
of  pure  blood,  the  comparative  ingredients  are  as follows : 

Pure  Rich  Blood  contains-       Pure  Brown  Bread  contains- 

Fibrine         .       •       •  Fibrmo 

Casein  .        •        -  Casein 

Albumen       .       .       *  Albumen 

Colouring  matter   .       .  Gluten 


Eat 


Oil 


Sugar     ....  Sugar 
Chloride  of  Potassium    .      Chloride  of  Potassium 


Sodium 


Sodium 


phosphate  of  Soda  .  .  Phosphate-  of  Soda 
Lime,  Magnesia     .       .      Lime,  Magnesia 


Iron 


Iron 
Starch 
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Best  Brown  Bread.  Fine  White  Bread 

1,000  lbs.  of  wheat  ground  all  1,000  lbs.  of  finest  White 

down  together  contain —  Flour  contain — 

Muscular  Matter  .  156  lbs.  .  Muscular,  Matter  .  130  lbs. 
Bone  Material     .     170   „        .      Bone  Material  GO  ., 

Fat  2S   „        .Fat        ...    20  „ 

Taking  the  three  ingredients  together,  the  flour  containing  a 
portion  of  bran  is  far  more  nourishing  than  fine  flour  without  bran. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  good  brown  bread  will  alone 
support  life  and  supply  all  the  constituent  parts  of  pure  blood  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  no  other  single  article  of  food  alone  will  afford 
this.    There  is  often  much  adulteration  in  it,  which  cannot  be 
detected,  from  the  colour  hiding  deleterious  substances  introduced 
into  the  material.    The  best  way  to  procure  good  brown  bread  is  to 
take  li  lbs.  of  the  best  unadulterated  superfine  flour,  adding  to  it 
1$  lb-  of  sifted  bran,  aud  fermenting  with  yeast,  made  according  to 
the  receipt  at  the  end  of  this  book.    Brewers'  or  publicans' yeast 
always  contains  deleterious  matter,  which  is  thrown  up  more  espe- 
cially  in  the  yeast.    German  yeast  is  also  highly  objectionable. 
When  it  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  homoeopathic  or  minute  doses 
ofdn  lgs  produce  powerful  effects  on  the  body,  it  is  veiy  obvious  that 
persons  taking  not  very  minute  doses  of  aiuin,  &c.  (which  bakers', 
bread  almost,  if  not  quite,  without  exception  contains,)  must  prevent 
any  hygienic  treatment  keeping  their  bodies  in  health.    The  public 
will  have  very  light  and  very  white  bread  ;  and  liquor  that  sparkles 
and  foams  in  the  glass,  and  potent  to  stimulate  ;  the  bakers,  brewers, 
and  publicans,  consequently,  are  obliged  to  put  ingredients--  into 
-heir  manufactures  to  please  the  palates  of  the  public,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  health  of  their  customers;  shortening  their  lives  by  slow,  and 
often  painful,  disease. 

DINNER  PARTIES  ;  or  the  way  in  which  persons  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  doctors. — When  society  is  more  fully  alive  to  the 
.om  of  only  eating  and  drinking  to  enable  the  body  to  go  through 
the  duties  of  life,  without  regard  to  pleasing  the  palate,  life  will  then 
he  greatly  lengthened,  and  disease  and  suffering  immensely  decreased. 
Thousands  now  are  in  a  constant  state  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  and 
their  lives  rendered  anything  but  happy,  simply  by  their  living  more 
to  please  their  taste  than  to  sustain  the  body.  I  shall  never°forgct 
joining  a  dinner  party,  which  I  will  adduce  as  an  ordinary  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  thousands,  who  have  the  means  for  destroying 
their  health  and  comfort,  are  indulging  themselves  daily,  or  several 
tunes  a  week.    The  party  was  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  a  distant 

•  Porter  and  ale  are  adulterated  with  cocculus  indicus,  tobacco,  grains  of 
paradise,  capsicum,  «mRer,  quassia,  wormwood,  calamus  root,  curraway  and 
coriander  seeds,  orange  powder,  liquorice,  honey,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphuric 
acio,  cream  of  tartar,  alum,  carbonate  of  potash,  oyster  shells,  hartshorn 
anavings,  ftbia  amara,  or  nux  vomica,  and  beans  for  fining. 

0 
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part  of  the  country,  and  will  not,  I  know,  be  recognised  by  any 
readers  of  this  work,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  gentleman  himself, 
should  he  read  this  book.    It  was  on  a  cold  winter's  evening,  about 
ten  years  a^o,  snow  on  the  ground,  and  a  severe  frost;  provisions 
dear,  work  "scarce,  and  a  time  of  unusual  suffering  among  the  poor. 
After  we  had  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  before  dinner,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  amongst  other 
matters,  on   the  great  distress  among  the  people  around.    I  he 
gentleman  said  that  he  bad  that  afternoon  visited  the  house  of  an 
old  man  which  I  knew  to  be  within  one  hundred  yards  of  his  own 
door     He  saw  a  pot  on  the  fire,  with  something  boiling  m  it.  He 
knew  the  old  man,  who  lived  alone,  was  very  destitute,  aud  he  asked 
him  what  he  had  in  the  pot.    He  replied,  he  should  not  tell  him. 
The  o-entleman  weut  to  the  fire,  lifted  up  the  cover,  and  saw  the  pot 
filled°with  turnip  tops,  or  leaves,  which  the  old  man  was  cooking  for 
his  only  meal  that  day.    This,  of  course,  was  heard  with  some 
expressions  of  sympathy  by  the  assembled  party,  especially  by  the 
ladies     It  was, 'however,  too  disagreeable  for  us  to  dwell  upon, 
and  so  after  a  little  chat  on  more  agreeable  subjects,  the  servant 
announced  the  welcome  summons  to  dinner;  and  away  we  went  m 
procession  to  the  dining-room,  each  gentleman  taking  a  lady  on  his 
arm   forgetting  all  about  the  turnip  tops,  and  such  disagreeable 
matters,  as  we  entered  a  large  and  well-lighted  dining-room  dis- 
playing a  well-furnished  table,  with  a  tureen  of  soup  at  one  end,  and 
a  very  fine  codfish  undercover  at  the  other,  and  further  adorned  with 
various  sparkling  decanters  and  long-necked  bottles  of  wme     I  well 
recollect  the  sight  which  greeted  us.    After  we  were  all  seated  and  t  he 
short  grace  pronounced,  we  fell  to  in  good  earnest,  for  we  had  a  good 
deal  of  work  before  us,  and  even  winter  evenings  come  to  an  end.  borne 
chose  the  rich  white  soup,  made  principally  of  cream,  stewed  veal, 
and  fowl,  almonds,  vermicelli,  onions,  sweet  herbs,  &c.    Some  chose 
codfish  and  oyster-sauce  ;  and  with  this  course  one  or  two  glasses  o, 
wine  were  dispatched.    I  often  found  it  rather  disagreeably  per- 
plexing, and  I  am  sure  others  did  too,  to  know  which  to  choose 
among  so  many  good  things  ;  and  rather  annoying  to  be  obliged  to 
miss  tasting  some  of  them.  . 

Next  followed  roast  beef,  and  boiled  turkey  with  riclnwhite  cream 
sauce,  some  mutton  chops,  sweetbreads,  &e.  The  latter  dishes  for 
the  information  of  the  uninitiated  I  may  state,  are  called  entremets,  or 
side-dishes,  aud  are  cooked  in  a  scientific  way,  ibr  delicate  or  curious 
stomachs  which  cannot  feed  upon  plain  beef  or  mutton.  Potatoes, 
ornamented  dishes  of  turnips  (without  tops)  and  carrots,  which 
with  ereens,  vegetable  marrow,  and  sea-kale,  helped  us  to  avoid 
feed lde  too  heavily  on  solid  flesh;  and  with  the  sherry  and  sparkling 
Moselle  Srine  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  gratified  palate.  Many  a 
ki  Mwit^  and  agreeable  interchange  of  pledges  by  the 
£e  g  L   heightened  the  pleasures  of  good  fellowship  ;  and  as  tt  was 
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at  the  house  of  a  religious  professor,  and  some  highly  reputed 
religious  persons  being  present,  I  believe  all  felt  as  I  did,  heartily 
satisfied  with  ourselves  and  the  entertainment,  and  that  we  could 
not  possibly  be  doing  anything  either  wrong  or  inconsistent  with 
our  Christian  profession,  at  least  I  am  sure  that  was  my  feeling. 
I  had  so  often  been  complimented  for  being  a  sound  churchman,  and 
as  such  a  true  Christian — -and  this  by  the  ministry — that  I  for  one 
was  as  content,  and  convinced  on  the  subject,  as  if  I  had  had  Christ's 
testimony  on  paper  in  my  pocket. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  evening.  It  was  now  about 
seven  o'clock  ;  we  had  entered  the  room  about  six,  and  there  was  yet 
a  good  deal  to  dispatch.  After  the  beef  and  turkey  were  removed,  a 
pheasant,  a  hare,  and  a  brace  of  partridges  were  uncovered ;  with 
dried  bread  crumbs,  gravy,  and  smooth  bread  sauce  cayenned  for  the 
game,  and  red  currant  jelly  and  force-meat  stuffing  for  the  hare.  Of 
vegetables,  little  or  none  was  taken,  as  we  had  already  filled  up  some 
chinks  with  them,  and  they  would  prevent  the  fine  flavour  of  game 
from  being  fully  appreciated.  Wine,  of  course,  was  from  time  to 
time  supplied  by  the  servants,  who  kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  empty 
glasses,  making  it  rather  difficult  for  us  to  recollect  how  often  they 
had  been  emptied. 

The  nest  course  consisted  of  rich  plum-puddings,  brought  in  a 
blaze  from  spirits  of  wine  being  poured  over  them  and  then  lighted, 
with  custards,  delicious  tarts,  syllabubs,  creams,  trifles,*  jellies  in 
pyramids,  and  sweets  in  various  ornamental  forms,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  hostess's  talent  for  invention.  Champagne,  as 
being  of  a  more  lively  character,  is  served  round  with  this  course  ; 
and  I  well  remember  on  this  occasion,  from  the  butler  not  having 
guarded  his  bottles  from  the  severe  cold,  several  of  them  were  opened 
and  taken  away,  not  being  found  "up."  These  cost  about  6s.  6d. 
per  bottle,  and  when  once  opened  arc  spoiled.  After  having  solaced 
ourselves  with  these  creature  comforts — celery,  cold  and  toasted 
cheese,  with  maccaroni  and  tankards  of  spiced  ale,  were  introduced  ; 
and  then  again  a  short  grace  was  said,  and  dinner  finished.  We  had' 
however,  by  no  means  done  either  with  eating  or  drinking.  The 
table  being  cleared,  fresh  decanters  of  the  best  wine,  and  "various 
fruit3,  were  brought  on,  witii  brandy-cherries,  preserves,  biscuits, 
guava  jelly,  preserved  pines,  walnuts,  almonds,  *&c.  After  the  first 
round  of  the  bottle,  the  ladies  retired,  and  we  sat  chatting  on  various 
topics,  sipping  our  wine,  and  helping  ourselves  to  fruit,  &c,  as  fancy 

*  Av  EXCEitmrr  Trifle.— Lay  macaroons  and  ratafia-cakes  over  the  bottom 
Of  your  dish,  and  pour  in  as  much  brandy  and  sherry  as  they  will  suck  up  ; 
which  when  they  have  done,  pour  on  them  cold  rich  cream  custard.  It  must 
stand  two  or  three  inches  thick  ;  on  that  put  a  layer  of  raspberry  jam,  and 
cover  the  whole  with  a  very  high  whip,  made  the  day  before,  of  rich 
cream,  the  whites  of  two  well-beaten  eggs,  su<;ar,  lemon-pee),  and  raisin-wine, 
well  oeat,  with  a  whisk  kept  only  to  whip  syllabubs  and  cream. 
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inclined  us.  The  feast  and  the  good  fellowship,  with  so  many  good 
let^a  cup  of  eo^  id  a  ^glass  ot  "jg™^ 

^C^ptHcular  in  this  description 

of  those  who  may  rfad  this  book  hut  who  may  never  1 J>e  had  the 

privilege  of  r<K?)  ^''rliv  Sop  i^ookB  and  butlers  ' 
given  a  strictly  true  relation  ^^.^  of  almost  daily 
can  avouch.    I  will  also  tell  them  sucn.  intervals 
occurrence,   at  "   seasons   of  the  yeaj  an  ^ 
throughout  the  whole  year;  and  1 ^       ^     themselves  both 
not  only  by  laymen   but  of  the  viands  I 

orthodox  and  evangelical.  It  is  quite  true  p  _ 
have  described  are  sometxm es^  omitte d  n ot  that  the  e 
objection  to  serve  or  partake  of  ^e^u*J ^  fte  acc0unt  has 
convenient  for  every  one's  pocket  A  ter Uver  dis. 
afterwards  to  be  set  led  with  h«W««g^  b  ought  on 
ease,  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  a  long  he  ot  £se  »  froin 

by  a  few  hoars  of  sensual  enjoyment  yet  tot  ^ 
alcohol,  and  moderate  livers  wh o  e njoy ^good  1 eaU  ,  g 
butt  of  society  than  those .who  by « ch  lea J act  mor  ^  ^ 

of  old  than  Christians.  I  have  long  t. en  ^e ave  me  excellent 

bathing  will  avail  to  keep  the  bo ^Jgg jfShlishments  to 
this  point.    It  is  the  fashion  at  most  Water  our  ^  doe3 

arc  to  make  any  progress  -^t^  SevS  vita,  or  power 
body  or  quieting    nU   d  nt>  «  ^  ooW      ly  clUSCs 

of  life,  is  raised  and  Kepi:  up  »J  mu8t  first  be  strong 

greater  internal  ^^/^^J^Uood  on  the  surface  of 
enough  to  cause  eirc  U  o„  ot  warm  .  nmMothi     but  not 

i^SS*  S  aUows  evaporation  without 
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a  sense  of  damp,  winch  perspiration  causes  to  the  wearer  of  either 
calico  or  linen.  The  demand  for  light  gauze  under- waistcoats  made 
of  foreign  wool,  or  silk  and  wool,  is  very  considerable,  even  for  the 
East  Indies  (whence  the  name  of  India  gauze)  and  other  hot 
climates.  The  late  Duke  of  Wellington  found  he  cordd  not  keep 
his  men  in  health  with  their  linen  pantaloons,  and  ordered  the  use 
of  under-clothing  and  cloth  trowsers.  Dr.  Gully,  at  page  413  of  his 
book  on  the  W ater  Cure,  makes  some  sound  and  incontrovertible 
observations  on  this  point.  I  have  myself  frequently  seen  much 
mischief  and  suffering  caused  by  the  attempt  to  harden  the  body  by 
exposure ;  and  have  known  cases  wherein  such  a  course  pursued  at 
some  water  establishments  has  resulted  in  permanent  injury  to  the 
constitution,  and  some  have  resulted  in  loss  of  life.  I  do  not  by 
any  means  advocate  persons  coddling  themselves  in  flannels  ;  the 
rule  with  me  is  to  advise'  all  my  patients,  and  others,  to  wear  just 
sufficient  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  body  warm.  In  eases  of  invalids, 
where  the  vital  power  is  low,  warmer  clothing  is  required  than 
by  persons  in  good  health.  More  warmth  is  required  by  those  who 
iead  sedentary  lives,  and  especially  by  those  who  have  much  brain- 
work  ;  as  such  work  draws  on  the  electricity  of  the  nutritive  organic 
nerves  in  aid  of  the  brain,  and  consequently  lowers  the  vital  power 
of  the  body,  and  neither  invalids,  nor  any  without  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, can  dispense  with  it,  and  regain  or  preserve  health.  Warm 
clothing,  especially  in  winter,  preserves  the  vital  heat,  and,  conse- 
quently, aids  the  action  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  especially  the 
bowels,  as  Dr.  Gully  justly  observes:  "Great  mischief  is  done  by 
attempts  at  hardening  the  body  by  exposure  to  cold;  the  blood  is 
driven  from  the  surface  to  the  internal  organs,  causing  congestion 
in  them,  and  numbers  in  this  way  lay  the  foundation  of  very  fatal 
complaints."  The  lungs  are  most  sensitive  to  an  overcharge  of  blood. 
The  feeling  of  chilly  or  excessive  heats  must  be  the  guide.  In  summer, 
caution  should  be  used  by  not  overclothing  the  body  ;  but  in  autumn, 
when  frosty  nights  come  on,  all  persons,  but  especially  the  delicate, 
should  begin  to  take  precaution,  by  paying  proper  attention  to  their 
clothing. 

EXEK  C  J  SB. — Long  walks  before  breakfast  arc  injurious,  as  the  sto- 
mach thereby  becomes  exhausted,  has  not  power  to  digest  the  food 
taken  at  that  meal,  and  acidity  and  head-ache  are  the  consequences. 
A  crust  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of  water  or  milk,  should  be  taken  before 
going  out.  Exercising  the  limbs,  lungs,  and  whole  frame  at  proper 
intervals,  is  indispensable  to  health.  A  trial  in  Lings,  or  the 
Swedish  Movement  Practice,  would  be  found  very  beneficial.  (The 
little  work  on  that  subject,  price  Is.,  to  be  had  of  any  bookseller, 
will  well  repay  its  cost.;  Unless  the  body  be  properly  exercised, 
the  replacement  of  worn-out  tissue  and  morbid  mat  ter  is  slow,  from 
want  of  due  warmth  in  the  blood.  By  the  full  exercise  of  the  lungs 
in  good  air,  oxygen  is  freely  brought  in  contact  with  the  carbon,  or 
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useless  matter  in  the  blood,  which  is  thereby  consumed  and  carried 
oil'.  Where  persons  cannot  take  long  walks,  they  may  do  a  great 
deal  towards  keeping  themselves  in  health  by  exercising  their  limbs, 
filling  the  chest  as  full  of  air  as  possible,  holding  their  breath, 
throwing  out  the  chest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  working  the  arms; 
but  numbers  will  be  at  no  trouble  of  this  kind,  merely  because  they 
have  no  country  walks  near,  or  gardens  to  exercise  in.  Health, 
however,  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  unsparing  effort,  and  will  well 
repay  any  amount  of  trouble  bestowed  upon  it,  and  self-denial 
practised  for  its  sake. 

Injurious  Effects  of  Smoking. — S.  Solly,  Esq.,  E.E.S.,  the 
eminent  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Borough,  has  lately 
delivered  a  very  important  lecture  on  paralysis,  before  the  students 
of  that  excellent  institution,  in  which  smoking  is  pointed  out  as 
one  of  the  various  and  insidious  causes  of  general  paralysis.  After 
condemning  the  immoderate  use  of  malt  liquors  or  spirits,  which 
only  stimulate  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  produce  the  most  ener- 
vating and  pernicious  effects,  the  lecturer  proceeded: — "There  is 
another  habit  also  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  curse  of  the 
present  age — I  mean  smoking.  Now  don't  be  frightened,  my  young 
friends,  I  am  not  going  to  give  a  sermon  against  smoking,  that  is 
not  my  business^  but  it  is  my  business  to  point  out  to  you  all  the 
various  and  insidious  causes  of  general  paralysis,  and  smoking  is 
one  of  them.  I  know  of  no  single  vice  which  does  so  much  harm  as 
smokin"-.  It  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  It  soothes  the  excited 
nervous' system  at  the  time,  to  render  it  more  irritable  and  feeble 
ultimately.  It  is  like  opium  in  that  respect,  and  if  you  want  to 
know  all  'the  wretchedness  which  this  drug  can  produce,  you  should 
read  the  '  Confession  of  an  Opium-eater.'  I  can  always  distinguish 
bv  his  complexion  a  man  who  smokes  much,  and  the  appearances 
which  the  fauces  present  is  an  unerring  guide  to  the  habits  of  such  a 
man.  I  believe  that  cases  of  general  paralysis  are  more  frequent  m 
England  than  they  used  to  be,  and  I  suspect  that  smoking  tobacco 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  that  increase." 

INFLUENCE  OF  EARLY  HABITS  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  development  and  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  infancy 
and  youth  is  of  deep  importance  in  the  formation  of  character  ;  but 
is  a  subject  too  abstruse  and  extensive  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  in 
this  little  work.  It  will  be  seen  from  my  previous  remarks,  that 
through  the  nerves  all  sensations,  motions,  and  perception  are  con- 
vevecfto  and  from  the  soul  or  sent  ient  part  of  our  being ;  and  it  is 
only  through  the  operation  of  these  nerves  or  telegraph  wires  that  we 
see  the  works  of  creation  around  us,  that  we  hold  converse  with  our 
fellow  creatures,  that  we  act  in  the  business  of  life,  and  become  sen- 
sible of  all  impressions.  Now  we  know  that  as  by  proper  esemsc 
in  bodily  labour  the  muscles  and  limbs  are  more  fully  developed, 
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so  it;  is  the  case  with  the  nerves  by  proper  training  in  early  life.  The 
ruin  of  many  might  he  traced,  if  the  truth  could  be  ascertained,  to 
their  early  training.   Even  in  early  infancy  the  methods  used  by 
some  nurses,  and  foolish  persons,  to  awe,  soothe,  or  quiet  infants,* 
leads  to  the  unequal  development  of  certain  nerves,  and  which  perni- 
cious practices  will  afterwards  become  a  source  of  misery  to  the 
religiously  educated,  and  of  final  destruction  and  ruin  to  others  not 
brought  up  with  good  example,  and  taught  to  keep  their  animal  pro- 
pensities in  subjection  to  their  reason  and  convictions.  Many  earnest 
Christians  have  to  bear  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  from  causes  little  thought 
of;  and  of  which,  if  their  parents  had  possessed  the  knowledge,  might 
have  been  avoided  :  the  foundation  of  bad  passions,  addiction  to  strong 
drinks,  and  other  more  insinuating  sensual  desires,  have  been  laid  iu 
the  mind  during  childhood,  through  particular  nerves  formed  for 
righteous  purposes,  but  when  unduly  and  untimely  developed  by  the 
folly  of  others  were  turned  into  a  curse.   Whitehead,  on  Hereditary 
Diseases,  and  M'Dougall,  on  Spermatorrhoea,    give  sad  pictures  of 
human  suffering  and  misery,  which  might  have  been  prevented  by 
enlightened  Christian  discipline  in  parents  and  their  offspring,  had 
they  known  the  true  cause.    Again,  overworking  the  brain  of  young 
children,  by  the  influence  the  nerves  of  sensation  exercise  over  those 
:'  nutrition,  stops  the  healthy  development  of  the  muscles,  bone,  etc., 
•ndering  such  persons,  when  they  come  to  act  on  the  world's  stage, 
itterly  unfit  for  their  duties.    The  soul  has  in  consequence  (as  before 
bserved)  a  poor,  weak,  disordered  machine  by  which  to  perform  its 
_-reat  duties  ;  and  we  see  such  of  weak  constitutions,  and  wanting 
judgment  and  decision,  easily  carried  away  by  animal  impulse. 
How  rarely  do  we  see  the  children  of  our  successful  statesmen,  mer- 
chants, and  manufacturers,  equal  their  parents  in  vigour  ?  and  this 
from  the  ambition  of  the  parents  in  desiring  them  to  excel  in  their 
education?    On  the  contrary,  how  often  we  see  or  read  of  young 
men  from  the  country  making  large  fortunes,  and  distinguishing 
themselves  by  great  powers  of  action,  from  their  nervous  system 
being  fully  developed,  and  their  being  mentally  and  physically  unin- 
jured by  brain-work  in  their  youth,  so  that  when  they  come  on  the 
arena  of  action,  they  find  in  their  well-developed  frame  a  machine 
fully  equal  to  perform  the  great  work  of  life  with  ease,  and  bear 
its  vicissitudes  with  composure.    Seldom,  however,  is  this  constitu- 
tion inherited  by  their  descendants,  for  parents,  overrating  the  value 
of  a  scientific  or  accomplished  education,  begin  early  to  give  their 
children  a  training  in  what  they  consider  themselves  to  have  been 
deficient.  By  this  course  they  lay  the  foundation  of  nervous  dyspepsia, 
with  its  long  catalogue  of  miseries,  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity, 
increasing  the  evil  from  one  generation  to  another,  till  the  faculties 
of  the  offspring  being  thoroughly  degenerated,  hereditary  insanity  or 
imbecility  is  often  the  consequence.    Children  of  the  middle  and 
*  I  do  not  allude  to  any  drugs,  but  to  actions. 
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higher  classes  are  early  allowed  to  use  flesh  meat  and  strong  stimu- 
lants, which  often  induce  inflammation  aud  fever,  carrying  off  thou- 
sands of  such  children,  certainly  not  to  the  loss  of  society  at  large  ; 
such  diet  tends  to  inflame  the  animal  passions,  and  produces  anything 
but  amiability  of  disposition.  Children  should  never  have  flesh  meat 
or  stimulants,  if  they  are  to  have  calm  minds  in  sound  healthy  bodies. 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  in  our  work  by  the  testimonies  wo 
continually  receive,  that  we  are  not  labouring  in  vain.  An  English- 
man in  Holland  has  written  to  me,  stating  that  one  of  my  Hydro- 
pathic pamphlets  fell  into  his  hands,  and  that  for  several  years  he 
has  kept  himself  and  family  in  health  by  following  the  directions  it 
contains ;  and  in  that  country  of  ague  and  fever  the  Hydropathic 
system  is  indeed  valuable.  A  journeyman  watch-maker  from 
Coventry  came  to  me  in  a  miserable  state,  after  having  tried  every 
means  in  his  power  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  and  he  is  now 
in  a  fair  way  for  recovery.  He  was  induced  to  come  by  one  of  his 
fellow-workmen,  who  having,  after  every  means  for  his  recovery  had 
been  tried  and  failed,  got  one  of  my  pamphlets,  acted  promptly  by 
it,  aud  was  soon  restored. 

Also  in  return  for  our  incessant  labour,  and  the  expenditure  of 
our  income,  we  have  often  the  further  gratification  of  meeting  some 
of  our  former  patients  as  we  journey  about,  who  come  with  glad  and 
grateful  hearts  to  tell  us  of  their  welfare,  and  how  God  has  restored 
them  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  life.  Many  of  our  free  hospital  patients, 
and  some  at  our  Matlock  Bank  establishment,  tell  us  with  joy,  that 
while  going  through  the  process  for  the  restoration  of  their  bodies, 
God  has  cured  their  souls  of  sin's  leprosy.  Others,  who,  although 
too  far  gone  for  bodily  restoration,  have  found  what  is  more  than 
health  of  body — they  have  become  acquainted  with  Christ,  and  the 
knowledge  of  their  sins  forgiven.  One  interesting  letter  I  give  as 
follows  from  Captain  Duddridge,  at  one  time  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  an  English  seaman  that  ever  trod  a  deck.  Eejoicing  in  his 
strength  and  manly  beauty,  he  only  thought  of  God  as  thousands  of 
careless  sinners  do,  without  any  real  desire  to  know  and  love  him. 
A  blow  on  his  spine  laid  him  low,  and  made  him  a  cripple  ;  he  came 
'  to  our  establishment  — his  health  was  improved,  but  the  injury  to  his 
spine  was  irremediable.  He  found,  however,  peace  iu  believing, 
aud  is  now  one  of  our  dearest  Christian  friends. 

"  JBridaemater,  Friday,  .  My  dear  Snt,  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 

from  me,  aud  how  I  am  getting  on.  I  am  still  lading  on  my  beam  ends,  with  my 
1  imbers  chafed,  very  sore,  and  no  prospect  of  getting  repaired  in  this  world,  as  it 
appears  there  arc  no  carpenters  to  be  got  that  understand  the  damage  done  to 
my  hull.  One  doctor  says  the  keel  is  broke  (in  the  shape  of  my  hack  bone) ; 
another  savs  it  is  the  dry  rot  in  my  limbers  (iu  the  shape  of  rheumatic  in  the 
joints)  Biit  for  all  (hat,  it  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  there  is  a  Physician 
who  knows,  and  can,  if  he  thinks  111,  refit  and  send  Ihc  ship  to  sea  again  I 
have  sent  you  one  of  my  sermons  for  perusal,  ami  I  assure  you  that  when  alone 
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sometimes  I  enjoy  sweet  eommvmion  with  God ;  and  lie  don't  let  me  be  short  of 
ideas,  sueli  as  they  arc.  Perhaps  the  mill-hands  would  be  glad  to  hear  anything 
from  the  Captain.  Please,  dear  Sir,  give  my  love  to  them  all.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  my  wife  and  family  remain  well,  and  desire,  with  myself,  their  very  best 
respects  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Smedley.  I  trust  that  she,  with  yourself,  are"  quite 
well ;  and  that  the  Lord  will  grant  you  both  health  for  many  years  to  come,  is 
the  sincere  prayer  of  yours  affectionately,  James  Duddiudge." 

':L  ,  December,  1S5S. — Dear  Mr.  Smedley,— I  cannot  tell  how  to  begin  to 

express  my  gratitude  to  you  and  Mrs.  Smedley  for  all  the  kindness  I  have 
received  from  you,  both  in  respect  to  my  mind  and  body.  My  wife  and  I  often 
talk  about  you  by  the  fire-side  ;  and  I  am  sure  if  I  had  not  been  with  you  for 
the  last  two  months  I  should  not  have  had  the  comfort  that  I  now  enjoy  both  in 
mind  and  body;  and  I  feel  determined  to  go  forward  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
not  allow  anytliiug  to  liinder  me  in  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven.  I  feel  now 
that  i  am  in  the  midst  of  all  the  things  that  I  have  spent  a  great  portion  of 
my  time  in,  that  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  keep  my  mind  quiet ;  but  I  find  there 
is  no  way  but  one,  and  that  is  looking  above  for  help,  and  by  so  doing  I  get. 

strength  which  enables  me  to  go  forward.    After  I  return  from  I  intend 

coming  to  see  you.  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  for  me  to  think  about  you 
both.  May  the  Lord  be  with  you  and  bless  you  in  all  your  labours  of  love."  1 
lutend  to  go  out  every  day  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  My  wife  unites 
with  me  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Smedley  and  yourself. 

"  I  am  yoru's  very  sincerely,  " 

"H  ,  November  22nd,  1S5S.— Dear  Sir,— It  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude 

and  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  and  to  you  for  the  great,  benelit  I  "have  re- 
ceived at  vour  Establishment,  I  have  still  continued  to  improve  since  I  came 
home,  and  my  dear  wife  says  she  can  sec  daily  addition  to  my  iiesli,  and  I  can 
feel  an  addition  to  my  strength  the  same,  for  which  1  praise  God. 

"  All  ray  friends  are  astonished  at  the  effect  of  the  water  treatment  upon  me, 
and  1  have  seen  both  the  surgeon  and  physician,  and  they  have  expressed  them- 
selves at  a  complete  loss  in  my  case.  1  met  this  morning  a  friend,  and  he  had 
bad  some  conversation  with  one  of  the  doctors  that  attended  me,  and  the  doctor 
told  him  that  he  had  seen  the  other  doctor  on  the  subject,  and  he  said  that  they 
were  entirely  at  a  loss  in  the  case,  and  astonished  to  witness  what  the  water 
hi'd  done  forme  in  so  short  a  time.  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful.  My 
dear  wife  joins  me  in  her  expression  of  thankfulness  for  the  benefit  I  have 
rc^?,lvecV  a.!1(l  „     „  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely,  " 

"  io  J.  Smcdlpy,  Esq. 

The  following  note  1  have  received  from  tho  doctor  of  one  of  the  largest 
Hydropathic  Establishments  in  England  on  the  closing  of  our  Hydropathic 
Establishment,  which  v.-c  were  compelled  to,  from  the  overwhelming  number  of 
patients ;  we  have  since  re-Opened  it  with  additional  assistance  and  improved 
premises,  and  it  is  now  as  prosperous  as  before;  ninety  having  come  in  in 
twenty-six  days  alter  opening.  ' 

"January  2.5th—  My  dear  Sir,— I  have  just  returned  from  a  short  visit  to 
tendon  and  find  a  notice  that  you  are  about  to  extinguish  (he  Hydropathic 
-tstablishriici,?.  ar,  Matlock  Lank.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  you  have  given 
an  amazing  impetus  to  the  cause  of  Hydropathy  ».  Physic,  both  by  vour  practice 
and  you;-  publications,  and  your  retirement,  will  be  a  great  public  loss  not  soon 
to  i  repaired.  It  will  be  an  exceedingly  diliicidt  position  lor  any  other  man  to 
occupy.    V>  it h  my  kind  regards, 

y     "Believe  me,  yours  very  •truly.-  ." 

I  could  fill  a  volume  with  such  testimonials,  and  .some  of  the 
v.nters  are  gone  wheTO  "there  is  no  tnoro  sorrow  nor  crying  ;  for  tho 
I'.rmer  things  have  passed  away;"  they  have  left  this  world  with 
affectionate  expressions  of  regard  for  as,  and  prayers  for  the  prosperity 
oi  our  work. 
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DIVISION  III. 


BATHS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  HYDROPATHY. 


WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE  DRIPPING  SHEET. — Take  a  linen  or  coarse  cotton 
sheet,  and  dip  it  in  water ;  the  patient,  undressed,  put  it  on  the 
same  war  as  a  cloak,  leaving  the  head  out,  and  rubbing  the  body 
well  from"  one  to  two  minutes,  the  chest  first.  Then,  after  dipping  the 
feet  in  cold  water,  put  on  a  dry  sheet,  in  a  similar  way,  and  well 
dry  the  body,  and  dress  immediately.  Very  delicate  persons  may 
rub  the  body  with  a  dry  blanket  instead  of,  or  after,  the  sheet. 
For  very  delicate  patients,  the  water  may  be  sixty  or  seventy 
degrees  'but  cold  is  generally  the  best;  when  dressed,  drink  a  little 
cold  water,  and  take  exercise.  Another  method  is  to  have  a  sheet 
clipped  in  warm  or  hot  water  first  applied,  and  then  followed  with 
one  cold  or  nearly  so.  If  liable  to  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head  or  the  vital  power  be  low,  the  patient  should  stand  m  a  foot 
bath' of  hot  water  while  going  through  the  process.    It  cannot  be 
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too  well  known  that  all  violent  shocks  to  the  system  should  be 
avoided.  The  dripping  sheet  will  be  found  a  good  tonic  applica- 
tion for  a  fatigued  system,  and  a  very  safe  and  mild  remedy,  as  the 
cold  sheet  quickly  becomes  warm  on  the  body,  and  causes  a  general 
glow  through  the  frame.  Two  cold  dripping  sheets,  one  after  the 
other,  when  they  can  be  borne,  are  very  refreshing.  Spongiug  the 
head  with  cold  water  before  having  the  dripping  sheet,  or  a  wet 
cloth  put  round  the  head,  is  useful  in  cases  of  stout  persons.  (Any 
of  the  baths  may  be  taken  not  only  without  danger  when  the  body 
is  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  but  with  more  advantage.) 

WET  PACK. — Spread  a  mackintosh  sheet,  or  thick  quilt,  on  a 
mattress,  and  over  that  one  or  two  dry  blankets  ;  then  take  a  thick 
cotton  or  linen  sheet,  (coarse  cotton,  which  is  best,  may  be  bought 
for  about  4s.  per  pair,)  dip  it  in  cold  water,  and  wring  the  water  out 
as  much  as  possible.  This  is  best  done  by  two  persons,  the  sheet 
being  doubled,  one  taking  hold  of  each  end  and  twisting  whilst  any 
water  can  be  got  out.  The  patient  undressed  lies  down  upon  the 
back  on  the  wet  sheet,  holding  up  the  arms  while  one  side  of  it  is 
thrown  over  the  body  and  tucked  in  ;  then  the  patient  puts  the  arms 
down  by  the  side  of  the  body,  and  the  other  part  of  the  wet  sheet  is 
thrown  over  all  and  tightly  tucked  in  :  the  blanket  and  mackintosh 
are  then  brought  over,  on  each  side,  in  a  similar  manner ;  a  bed  or 
plenty  of  clothes  is  next  put  on  the  patient,  so  as  to  keep  the  body 
warm.  Put  a  small  pillow  on  each  shoulder,  or  more  clothes,  to 
keep  the  warmth  better  in  about  the  throat  and  shoulders.  In  case 
of  sore  throat,  wring  a  napkin  out  of  cold  water,  double  it  iuto 
fourfold,  lengthwise,  and  before  lying  down  wrap  it  round  the 
throat,  over  which  put  a  length  of  flannel,  one  and  a  half  or  two 
yards,  then  lie  down  on  the  sheet  and  go  on  with  packing.  It  is 
important,  in  packing,  that  the  sheet  be  well  wrung  out ;  *  that  the 
patient  be  tightly  packed  in  the  sheet  and  blanket,  with  the  bed  or 
plenty  of  clothes  on,  and  the  wet  sheet  aud  blanket  closed  round 
the  shoulders  and  neck.  The  wet  sheet  must  not  be  left  in  a  lump 
about  the  feet.  It  is  better  to  wrap  the  legs  to  the  knees  in  a  dry 
blanket  before  winding  the  wet  sheet  round ;  and  if  the  feet  do  not 
get  warm,  apply  a  hot-water  bottle  to  them.  After  being  in  pack 
one  hour,  or  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  take  a  cold  dripping  sheet  or 
shallow  bath,  after  which  a  dry  sheet,  use  rubbing  sheet  at  70 
degrees,  if  delicate,  standing  on  a  hot  pad  or  in  hot°  water  for  the 
dripping  sheet,  dress  quickly,  and  then  take  moderate  exercise.  Deli- 
cate persons  should  have  the  bath  or  sheet  70  degrees  heat.  A  good 
addition  to  these  directions  is  to  dip  a  napkin  in  cold  water,  and 
after  wringing  the  water  out,  wrap  it  round  the  head  while  in  tho 
pack;  this  prevents  any  tendency  to  head-ache,  and  is  very  sooth- 
ing. Wot  packs  may  be  repeated  several  times  in  the  space  of 
twelve  hours  in  cases  of  fever,  cold,  constipation,  inflammation,  or 

•  I  use  a  pair  of  rollers  in  a  Irani''. 
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violent  bilious  attacks.  In  cases  of  scarlet  or  typhus  fever,  the 
sheet  should  be  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  In  cold,  or  ordinary 
stomach  disorder,  I  find  no  plan  so  efficacious  as  wet  packs  given 
every  day  or  every  other  day,  or  twice  a  day.  I  now  mostly  use  the 
fonienting-can  in  packing,  filling  it  with  hot  water,  and  laying  it  on 
the  blanket  over  the  chest  and  bowels  ;  this  aids  the  progress  and 
good  effect  of  the;  pack.  "Wet  sheet  packing  should  seldom  be  used  by 
delicate  persons  with  low  power  of  re-action.  Fomenting  or  towel 
pack,  as  under,  is  far  better  in  such  cases.  Still  there  is  no  process 
so  efficacious  as  wet  packing  for  bilious  attacks,  bad  cold,  indiges- 
tion, and  constipation  of  bowels ;  and  if  the  body  be  too  low  for  re- 
action, and  a  person  remains  cold  after  a  pack,  a  steam  bath,  hot 
bath,  or  hot  sheet,  followed  by  a  cold  sheet,  will  soon  restore  the 
animal  heat.  For  persons  in  health,  a  wet  pack  once  a  week  is  ; 
good  preservative  of  health. 

Some  persons  will  naturally  shrink,  from  feelings  of  delicacy, 
adopting  this  treatment ;  but  a  pack  may  be  managed  without  any 
unpleasant  exposure  of  the  body,  by  having  the  blanket  and  wet 
sheet  over  it  laid  on  the  mattress,  the  attendant  then  to  retire,  or 
turn  aside,  whilst  the  person  undresses,  and  lies  down  on  the  back 
upon  the  wet  sheet,  and  pulls  one  side  over  the  body  ;  the  packing  can 
then  be  proceeded  with.  All  the  baths  may,  with  a  little  manage- 
ment, be  gone  through  without  any  indelicate  exposure. 

FOMENTING-,  OB  FEVER  PACK.  —  Use  two  towels 
instead  of  the  wet  sheet,  one  below  and  the  other  above;  after 
the  patient  has  been  in  pack  ten  minutes,  take  the  towels  out, 
and  have  two  other  towels  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  to  replace 
them  ;  wipe  the  body  with  wet  cloth,  go  on  replacing  the  towels 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  one  or  two  hours  ;  sipping  cold  water 
during  the  time,  then  take  a  shallow  bath,  or  tepid  dripping  sheet. 
This  reduces  fever  rapidly. 

The  above  we  apply  in  delicate  cases,  or  where  the  patient  js  very 
low  in  vital  power,  allowing  the  towels  to  remain  without  replacing 
for  one  hour,  and  following  with  dripping  sheet  or  shallow  bath,  70 

degrees.  . 

DRY  RUBBING.— This  is  an  important  application,  especially 
where  the  vital  power  is  too  low  to  bear  much  application  of  vapour 
baths,  fomentation,  packing,  &c.  We  can  get  surface  circulation  by 
this  process  when  we  dare  not  attempt  any  other  mode,  and  m  all 
cases,  whether  the  vital  action  is  strong  or  feeble,  it  is  highly  bene- 
ficial'especially  if  the  operator  is  strong  and  in  good  health,  as  he 
communicates  a  good  deal  of  vital  electricity.  At  Dr.  Elliotson  s 
Mesmeric  Institution,  London,  they  profess,  and  I  believe  with 
truth  to  restore  or  relieve  cases  solely  by  this  plan.  For  orchuary 
drv  rubbiuo-  let  the  patient  stand  on  a  hot  pad,  or  in  hot  water,  ami 
have  a  blanket  thrown  over  the  body,  leaving  the  head  out;  rub  the 
body  under  the  blanket  for  ten  minutes.    If  vital  power  be  very 
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low,  as  in  some  cases  of  consumption  and  liver  disease,  we  rub  with 
a  little  dry  mustard,  and  leave  the  mustard  on  till  the  next  bath. 

TOWEL  RUBBING-.— A  plan  for  moderating  the  application  of 
the  drippin"  sheet,  or  where  the  person  cannot  rise  out  of  bed,  is  to 
spread  mackintosh  and  blanket  under  the  patient ;  then  take  a  towel, 
dipped  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  slightly  wrung  out,  with  which  gently  rub  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  and  dry  it:  then  cover  that  part,  and  do  the  same  to 
the  other  portion  of  the  body.  . 

PACKING-  LIMES  ONLY. — This  we  practise  a  good  deal  m 
cases  of  rheumatism,  dropsy,  inflammation,  paralysis,  or  numbness  of 
limbs,  by  taking  a  strip  of  brown  calico,  five  or  six  inches  broad, 
wrung  out  of  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  wrapping  it  round  the 
limb,  then  a  similar  strip  of  mackintosh,  and  strips  of  flannel 
Wcr  all.  Ee-wet  the  bandages  every  two  or  three  hours,  at  same 
time  sponging  the  limb  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  keeping 
the  pack  on  night  and  day  until  it  produces  what  is  called  crisis : 
continue  this  until  the  crisis  is  fully  out ;  then  treat  the  crisis  by 
putting  a  piece  of  linen  loosely  round,  and  sponge  after  with  tepid 
water'  This  does  wonders  in  expelling  morbid  matter,  and  restoring 
vitality.  Varicose  veins  are  by  this  process  entirely  cured.  We 
use  also  a  wrapper,  made  similar  to  half  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  inside 
two  thicknesses  of  thick  cotton,  next  a  covering  of  flannel,  aud  next 
mackintosh,  the  cotton  wrung  out  of  tepid  water;  a  dry  flannel 
wrapper  over  all  this  is  worn  night  and  day,  and  very  eflicacious  in 
bringing  out  crisis  in  sciatica  cases. 

DRY  PxVCK. — Lay  two  or  three  blankets  on  a  mattress  ;  the 
patient  then  lies  down  upon  them  undressed,  and  is  packed  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  wet  sheet  pack  ;  a  piece  of  mackintosh  cloth  placed 
under  the  blankets,  and  wrapped  round  the  body  over  the  blankets, 
is  more  certain  to  produce  perspiration.  The  patient  should  remain 
in,  after  the  perspiration  has  begun,  from  lifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
and  afterwards  take  a  dripping  sheet,  or  cold  shallow  bath.  Whilst 
in  the  pack  a  wet  cloth  should  be  kept  on  round  the  head,  and  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water  taken.  The  dry  pack  is  to  produce  a  greater 
degree  of  perspiration,  and  is  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  or  chronic 
liver  cases;  but  from  the  length  of  time  required  in  most  cases  we  do 
not  often  use  it.  preferring  the  spirit  lamp. 

FOMENTATION. — This  is  a  very  beneficial  application  which 
wc  have  adopted  the  last  two  years.  Eirst,  spread  a  mackintosh 
sheet  on  the  bed,  then  two  blankets,  on  which  the  person  with  only 
the  trunk  part  of  the  body  undressed,  or  wholly  undressed,  is  laid; 
one  of  the  fomenting  flannels,  previously  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  is 
placed  under  the  back,  and  another  over  the  chest  and  bow  els  ;  then 
bring  one  side  of  the  blanket  over,  put  the  arms  down,  then  lay  the 
hot  can  on,  and  put  the  other  side  of  the  blanket  over,  then  the 
mackintosh  ;  the  person  liea  quietly  from  three  quarters  to  one  hour, 
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and  will  often  go  to  sleep.  Afterwards 
wipe  the  trunk  with  a  towel  wrung  out 
of  cold  water,  and  dress,  or  have  a  cold 
dripping  sheet,  or  cold  or  tepid  wash  over. 

This  application  is  very  mild  and  effi- 
cacious in  chest,  liver,  and  stomach  affec- 
tions, and  may  be  frequently  used  without 
any  danger  of  weakening  the  frame,  and 
with  only  partially  undressing.  A  wet 
_B  towel  round  the  head,  with  the  feet  in 
flannel,  and  sipping  cold  water,  is  used 
^,    _=E^~  in  some  delicate  cases,    The  fomenting 

fomenting  c.vx.  flannels  are  each  made  of  six  thicknesses 

10  in.  E  to  F;  16  in.  A  to  E  ;  of  flannel,  twenty-one  inches  square,  and 
14  in.  C  to  D  ;  IS  in.  A  to  B.  quilted  to  keep  them  straight. 
1  in.  thick,  slightly  arched.  The  use  of  this  fomenting-can  would 
H,  a  joint  with  wire,  to  divide  f  prevent  serious  illness,  and  is  a  per- 
str^TmiThe  can  fectly  safe  stimulant  and  counter-irritant, 
with  five  pints  of  boiling  drawing  blood  to  the  surface,  and  thereby 
water.  relieving  internal  congestion,  the  cause  of 

so  much  mischief.  Hot  mustard  and  water  foot  and  hand  baths 
repeated,  we  find  does  wonders  in  relieving  congestion,  and  no  harm 
can  possiblv  arise  from  their  frequent  application. 

DRY  FOMENTATION  FOR  BOWEL  COMPLAINT.— First 
put  the  le<rs  in  hot  mustard  and  water  fifteen  minutes,  then  lie 
down  in  bed  wrapped  in  two  dry  blankets,  and  have  the  hot  can  over 
the  bowels  under  the  first  blanket  for  half  an  hour  or  more  and  no 
wash  after.  The  horizontal  position  should  be  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  this  complaint.  .  .  . 

VAPOUE  BATH. — The  patient,  undressed,  sits  on  a  chair,  a 
blanket  is  put  round,  covering  the  whole  person  in  the  chair,  leaving 
out  the  head  ;  then  coverlids  or  rugs,  or  anything  of  the  kind  are 
put  over  the  blanket.  Take  care  to  close  the  cloths  well  round  the 
throat,  and  let  them  fall  on  the  floor  so  as  to  keep  in  the  steam. 
Then  take  about  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  iu  a  pan,  put  a  hot  brick 
or  a  piece  of  hot  iron,  or  hot  cokes,  in  the  water,  place  the  vessel 
under  the  chair,  closing  the  clothes  well  up,  and  perspiration  will 
soon  be  produced.  Luring  the  bath  some  cold  water  should  be  taken 
by  sips/and  the  forehead  bathed  with  cold  water  with  a  cloth  or 
sponge.  After  the  patient  has  perspired  about  en  or  fifteen 
n  mules,  all  the  cloths  must  be  thrown  off,  and  a  cold  dipping  sheet 
or  shallow  bath  given.  The  heat  should  not  be  strong  at  first  and 
his  easily  reflated  by  raising  the  blanket  a  little  from  the  floor 
o  "a  short  Le?  The  fee/in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  a  nontax^ 
out  of  cold  water,  frequently  renewed,  he Id  to  the  4 
headache.  This  bath  is  very  useful  ^f^sa£^&t^ 
chilliness  of  the  frame,  and  may  be  used,  with  great  advantage,  in 
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keeping  the  body  in  order,  morning,  noon,  or  evening :  for  rheumatism 
and  paralysis  it  is  very  efficacious.  At  my  establishment  I  use  a  box 
for  the  purpose,  into  -which  steam  is  conveyed  from  a  boiler,  and  such 
boxes  my  carpenter  will  supply  to  any  one  on  application.  Patients 
may  soap  themselves  in  these  vapour  baths  to  advantage.  I  use  this 
bath,  several  mornings  or  evenings  five  minutes  for  weeks  without 
any  weakening  effects. 


STEAM  BOX. — Ucsd  also  for 
Spirit  Lamp.  B  is  the  seat  the 
person  sits  upon,  then  close  the 
door  C,  and  put  down  the  lid,  the 
head  going  through  the  hole  A, 
12  inches  in  diameter.  4  feet 
high,  29  inches  wide,  34  inches  iu 
depth  from  back  to  front,  outside 
measure.  Put  a  towel  round  the 
top  of  the  lid  at  A,  to  keep  in 
the  steam  ;  sip  cold  water  ;  have 
a  wet  napkin  round  the  head,  and 
the  feet  in  hot  water.  D  is  a 
steam  pipe,  with  a  handle  outside 
and  a  handle  inside,  for  the  bather 
to  alter  the  force  of  steam  at 
pleasure.  The  steam  is  sent  in 
under  the  seat,  and  on  the  front 
of  the  3eat  hanging  down  to  the 
foot-board  is  a  curtain  of  mackintosh  or  linen,  to  keep  the  force  of 
the  steam  from  the  legs.  This  bath  is  used  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  or  in  some  cases  fifteen  minutes,  and  after  it  a  cold  dripping 
sheet,  a  cold  sponge,  or  cold  shallow.  A  fomenting  pad  wrung  out 
of  hot  water,  and  held  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  while  in,  is  useful 
in  some  cases,  and  soap  the  body  well. 

Por  spirit  lamp  introduce  two  spirit  lamps,  or  gas  jets,  near  the 
foot-board. 

SPIRIT  LAMP.— This  is  given  in  the  same  way  and  followed 
bv  the  sheet  or  bath,  as  used  after  the  vapour  bath,  only  instead  of 
the  hot  water  and  brick,  a  lighted  lamp,  or  saucer,  containing  spirits 
of  wine,  or  rectified  spirits  of  naphtha,  which  is  cheaper  and  quite  as 
good,  js  put  under  the  chair.  I  use  gas  at  my  free  hospital.  This 
bath  is  of  great  use  in  reducing  fat  and  hardening  the  muscles.  1 
have  reduced  a  patient  sixteen  pounds  in  nine  days,  and  brought  him 
from  a  .state  bordering  upon  apoplexv,  to  walk  ten  miles  without 
fatigue  taking  away  all  uncomfortable  feelings,  especially  in  the 
head.  \\  ith  perfect  safety  it  may  be  used  once  a  day,  for  a  week  or 
more  In  the  forenoon,  or  afternoon,  is  the  best  time.  A  wet  cloth 
should  be  put  round  the  head,  and  a  tumbler  or  more  of  cold  water 
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administered  by  sips,  during  the  application,  and  the  i'eet  placed  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water;  a  napkin  wrung  out  of  cold  should  be  held  to  the 
stomach  while  in  the  bath,  and  re-wetted  :  in  cases  of  venous  apoplexy 
it  is  very  efficient,  used  with  caution.  This  bath  is  also  useful  in  first 
stages  of  dropsy,  and  chronic  liver  disease,  and  is  not  weakening. 
A  mackintosh,  or  coarse  linen  or  calico  petticoat,  oiled  with  boiled 
linseed  oil,  to  make  it  air-tight,  is  very  suitable  for  the  steam  bath  or 
spirit  lamp.  It  should  be  60  inches  long,  72  inches  wide  at  the  bottom, 
unci  30  inches  at  the  top,  with  hole  for  the  head,  havmg^a  narrow 
piece  of  calico  and  a  string  to  draw  round  the  throat.  When  the 
patient  is  seated  undressed  on  the  chair,  put  the  petticoat  over  the 
person  without  any  blanket,  and  the  hot  brick  and  water,  or  spirit 
lamp,  underneath.  A  blanket  is  useful  to  be  laid  on  the  floor  round 
the  petticoat  to  keep  the  heat  in.  I  supply  the  mackintosh  petticoat 
to  patients,  and  they  can  be  made  so  as  to  serve  for  wet  packing  as  well. 
I  had  one  made  for  a  Major  in  the  army  to  take  about  with  him. 
SITTING  OR  SITZ  BATH. — A  common  wash-tub  or  any  vessel 

about  twelve  inches  deep  will 
do.  Put  waterin  to  the  depth  of 
live  or  six  inches^sit  down  in  it 
covering  the  person  over  with  a 
blanket,  either  leaving  out  the 
head  or  not.  Entire  covering 
keeps  in  the  bodily  heat  better 
when  the  person  is  wholly  un- 
dressed. It  may  be  managed 
without  entirely  undressing; 
gentlemen  only  taking  oft'  the 
(■oat  and  vest,  letting  down  the 
trowsers,  and  drawing  a  sheet 
between  the  legs.  I  have  in- 
vented a  running  Bitz,  which 
12  inches  deep  in  front,  1(3  inches  hack,  Cau  be  used  either  as  an  ordi- 
14  inches  square  in  bottom  inside,  21  inches  nary  one>  0r  as  a  running  Sltz 
width  in  front  and  back.  a  sn)all  quantity  of  water ; 

by  taking  off  the  screw  at  D,  or  having  it  to  the  depth  of  C  pouring  in 
water  at  A,  the  water  coming  in  at  B,  and  running  oil  at  0.  A  cold 
sitz  bath  for  ten  minutes,  or  running  cold  from  three  to  s.x  minutes,  is 
very  refreshing  after  fatigue  or  mental  exertion  ;  and  the  habitual 
use  of  it  as  often  as  convenient,  will  tend  to  produce  good  action 
of  the  bowels,  and  healthily  brace  the  nerves  of  the  spine  and  brain. 
For  constipation,  a  sitz,  six  to  ten  minutes,  cold  m  summer 
and  at  from  70  to  75  in  delicate  cases  -  a  can  of  warm  water 
■ nourcd  STrst  and  reduce  to  cold,  or  to  sit  in  the  empty  bath  and 
a  e  it  Hed  Gradually,  with  the  feet  in  hot  water,  >s  preferred  by 
Stive  peri    ^  pi*        -ter  should  be  from  sxxty-five 
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to  seventy  degrees  for  twenty  minutes,  and  afterwards  cold  for  a 
minute,  wearing  a  wet  body  bandage  night  and  day. 

WASHING  SITZ.— This  bath  is  the  most  convenient  for  ordi- 
nary use,  or  when  travelling.    I  have  some  water  put  in  over  night, 
and  on  rising  I  spread  my  mackintosh  sheet  on  the  floor,  set  the  bath 
on,  use  204:,  holding  the  head  over  the  bath,  squeeze  water  from  the 
sponge  over  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  face,  sit  in  it  from  two 
to  five    minutes,  with  the  feet  out,  body  covered  with  a  blanket, 
then  dry  or  soap  the  body  well  over  with  common  yellow  soap 
rubbed  on  a  small  flannel  pad,  standing  in  hot  water,  or  not,  as  con- 
,  venient ;  again,  sit  down  in  the  bath,  and,  with  a  sponge,  sponge 
the  body,  squeezing  from  the  sponge  quantities  of  water  over  the 
shoulders  ;  then  stand  up  in  the  bath  and  sponge  the  legs  and  arms, 
then  dry  with  a  coarse  linen  or  cotton  sheet ;  the  latter  may  be  had 
for  about  4s.  per  pair  at  any  draper's  shop,  and  are  such  as  are 
mostly  used  for  bed  covering  by  the  labouring  class ;  if  the  body 
is  dried  with  a  napkin,  much  bodily  heat  is  lost  by  exposure,  and 
which  often  does  injury.    I  generally  prescribe  feet  in  hot  water, 
or  sometimes  in  hot  mustard  and  water,  while  sitting  in  bath,  for 
invalids  or  delicate  persons,  and  to  dash  them  in  cold  water  on 
rising.    I  only  use  the  soaping  once  or  twice  a-week. 

I  cannot  too  highly  recommend,  from  its  good  effects,  soaping 
the  body  well  with  the  common  yellow  soap  ;  it  should  be  done 
Handing  in  hot  water ;  then  sponge  the  soap  off  with  cold  water, 
which  renders  it  quite  a  luxury.  The  seven  or  eight  milbons  of 
pores  in  the  skin  discharge  the  waste  matter,  and  if  the  surface 
of  the  skin  is  not  kept  clean,  the  absorbents,  as  I  have  remarked, 
take  back  the  waste  matter,  which  returns  again  into  the  blood, 
causing  incalculable  mischief. 
LADIES'  RUNNING  SITZ. — Double  a  dry  sheet,  and  lay  it  over  the  front 

of  the  bath  F,  and  sit  upon 
it,  and  when  rising,  draw  it 
round  the  legs  to  dry  with. 

I  have  invented  this  bath, 
which  can  be  used  without 
any  undressing.  It  should 
be  m  every  lady's  room, 
and  i!  used  as  commonly  as 
the  wash-hand  basin  would 
prevent  weakness  of  the  spine, 
and  the  long  list  of  distress- 
ing weakening  ailments  to 
which  all  females  are  liable. 

I I  has  saved  lives  already  bj 
stopping  hemorrhage,  which 
no  other  means  made  use  of 

n  in.  wide,  18  in.  long  inside,  0  in  deep  in  c"uI<l.  8?ect  ,For  Uli;s  l"11'" 
front,  9  in.  in  back  ;  reserve  E  2  in  wide  19  in  ,)"fi<:  ,  a  used  cvcry  0110  or 
whole  height  in  front  '         '  Uv".  hours,  two  minutes  at 

a  tunc,  with   cold   water ; 
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and  this  may  be  done  with  safety  by  the  most  delicate.  Ordinarily 
it  is  used  as  a  sitting  bath,  for  five,  ten,  or  twenty  minutes,  and  may 
be  made  running  cold  by  an  attendant  pouring  m  water  at  the 
funnel  B  •  E  is  the  cover  for  the  reserve  E;  D  is  the  pipe  to  carry 
the  water  to  A.  where  it  rises  up  in  the  centre,  and  passes  on  through 
the  reserve  at  E  and  the  pipe  C.  The  reserve  is  to  prevent  the  water 
coming  over  the  front,  when  sitting  down  After  walking  or  be- 
coming" heated,  great  benefit  will  be  derived  by  its  use  with  cold 
water  Eor  piles,  the  water  should  be  65°  to  70°  used  twenty 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  one  minute  cold,  wearing  wet  body  bandage 
night  and  day,  as  before  mentioned,  and  if  bandage  not  warm,  put 
flannel  over,  especially  at  night.  _ 

DOUCHE  BATHS— There  are  various  modifications  ot  these 
applications  ;  the  principal  is  the  one,  which  from  a  cistern,  contain- 
ing from  one  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  water,  a  short  tapering  pipe 
contracted  to  H  inches  at  the  point,  or  lower  .aperture,  with  a  valve 
inside  the  cistern,  worked  by  a  lever,  allows  the  water  to  fall  with 
considerable  force  from  a  helght  ot  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  Bus 
bath  is  one  of  great  service  in  many  cases,  and  tor  ordinary  use  it  is 
far  more  efficacious  than  the  shower  bath,  causing  less  shock,  as  the 
water,  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  back,  shoulders,  and  hips  produces 
instant  reaction  and  warmth.    It  may  be  used  with  perfect  satety  bj 
any  one  in  ordinary  health,  and  when  the  body  is  m  a  state  ot  perspira- 
tion it  is  a  luxury  and  highly  beneficial.  It  may  be  used  too  with  great 
Xntaae  when  the  body  is  in  an  ordinary  state,  taking  care  that  the 
Stretnn  does  not  come  upon  the  head  or  chest,  but  on  the  shoulders, 
Spine  hips,  and  bowels;  washing  the  head  m  co  d  water  first,  or 
XL  ^  a  wet  bandage.    Ordinarily  I  use  it  for  about  twenty 
orSy  seconds,  or  while  fifty  can  be  counted;  it  is  stimulating  and 
ZE  Standing  in 'hot  water  adds  to  the  efficacy  and 
saS  d  Sbath,  but  is  by  no  means  necessary  except  where  there 
is  congestion  of  the  head,  or  very  full  habit. 

InTses  where  there  is  any  affection  of  the  stomach  or  liver,  a  flann 
pad  wri  ng  out  of  not  water  should  be  previously -fad ground  the  chest 
oTa  dry  chest  compress  put  on,  and  stand  on  a  hot  flannel  pad  oi 
ho  w  er  In  cases  of  Ckronic  Bkmmati-n  m  the  knees  and  ankle, 
the  m  ient  is  wrapped  in  blankets  covered  by  mackintosh  or  oiled 
Cloth  and  L  in  the  bath,  and  the  douche  allowed  to  tail  on  the  pans 
affected this  is  to  rouse  action  in  the  parte,  am  u,  often  succeed 
t,  o  other  Plan  will.  Another  plan  for  delicate  persons  with 
"\  r  V  u  ^  •  or  rheumatism  n  the  shoulder,  is  to  sit  m  a 
SorS  t    wi     tC  water  ninety  degrees,  having  cold  water 

r  \Z\  bv  ripe  from  the  douche  or  some  other  source  on  the 
directed  by  a  pipe  ^  toQ  ^  fQV  th& 

parts  affeeted,  untoi  th «  n^lni  tubes  attached  to  the  main 

patienttorenmm  u  .  ;    ^y  part  anting  vitalitj  :  the 

ppes  or  c  stems  to  spout  on  envclloped  in  blankets. 
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personal  use,  is  very  effective,  and  far  superior  to 

shallow.    A  is  the  cistern  to  hold  .  

any  quantity  of  water,  the  more  j 
water  the  greater  force :  mine  holds 
about  two  hundred  gallons,  but  fifty 
will  do  very  well;  B  is  the  lever 
to  draw  the  plug  when  the  principal 
douche  C  is  required ;   D  is  a  one 
and  a  quarter  inch  lead  pipe  from 
the  cistern  for  the  back  douche  ; 
E  is  a  tap,  aud  at  the  end  E  the 
is  contracted  to  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  to  give  force  to  the  stream.    G  is 
about  ten  inches  depth  of  water.   II  is 


lie 
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acurtain  to  prevent  the  water  splashing  over  the  side  of  the  bath. 
The  way  T  use  the  bath  is  to  step  in  with  ten  inches  depth  of  water 
draw  the  curtain,  and  then  turn  the  tap  E  on  immediately,  sit  down 
m  the  bath,  the  spout  pouring  u:vter  on  my  back.  I  rub  well  with 
water,  and  throw  it  up  into  the  face.  Then  turn  round  and  let  it 
Bpout  on  the  throat  and  bowels,  but  not  on  the  chest.  The  open 
or  principal  high  douche  C  I  use  separate!  v,  having  no  water  in  the 
hath,  except  what  runs  in  from  the  column,  Icttin-  it  fall  on  1  he 
spine,  shoulders,  and  bowels,  but  not  on  the  head  or  chest  A  largo 
tap  should  be  provided  to  allow  the  water  to  keep  running  off  from 
the  shallow  bath  C  when  the  larcre  douche  is  used.  I  have  also  hot 
water  laid  on  fur  a  hot  bath  S.  usine  cold  douche  after 
ASCENDING  DOUCHE. — This  is  in  the  form  of  a  water-closet 
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seat,  the  water  spouting  up  from  beneath,  and  the  person  using  it  regu- 
lating the  current  by  a  tap  on  the  seat.  Tins  bath  is  very  useful  in 
eases° of  weakness  of  those  parts  the  water  comes  m  contact  with,  and 
can  le  used  without  the  slightest  risk  by  the  most  delicate  persons. 

DEIPPING  SHEETS  IN  COLD  WEATHER.  I  spread  my 
mackintosh  sheet  on  the  chamber  floor,  and  have  a  cold  dripping 
sheet  on  rising  from  November  to  May.  It  causes  a  good  re-action 
and  is  more  certain;  and  for  ordinary  prac  ice  m  winter  it  is  the 
Jest  A  cold  dripping  sheet  at  any  time  of  the  day  when  fatigued  is 
very  refreshing.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  it  allays  teverishness 
W  is  easily  managed  by  putting  the  wet  sheet  on  like  a  cloak,  and 
Sth  the  hands  out  rubbing  and  drawing  the  sheet  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  back.  I  never  have  any  assistance  in  taking  drip- 
S  sheets  or  drying,  or  putting  on  bandages  ;  by  performing  the 
Sation  myself  I  ysoogner  get  re-action. .  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  -ood  and  safe  effects  of  the  dripping  sheet 

HOT  PLATE  -I  have  a  galvanized  iron  vessel,  4  feet  square  and 
3  inches  deep,  with  some  cross-bars  inside,  dividing  the  space  into 
m  ts  6  inches1  nuare,  this  is  laid  on  the  bath-room  floor  hlledwith  hot 
Sei  and  a  flannel  pad  over  it  for  patients  to  stand  upon  when  taking 
Win-  sheets,  and  being  dried  after  the  shallow  ;  the  use  of  this  is  a 
K a  t  not  necessary.  The  cross-bars  are  to  strengthen  the  vessel 
tethe^gSES  a  person  standing  upon  it ;  there  is  a  screw  ping 
on  the  siSce  and  one  in  the  side,  by  which  to  fffl  and  let  out  the  water. 

STOMACH  PACK.-Wheu  the  stomach  is  very  irritable  ft  is 
best  to  lie  in  bed  and  remain  perfectly  quiet;  taking  no  food,  but 
Sin"  old  water;  having  a  towel  doubled  and  wrung  on  of  cold 
ECd  over  the  stomach,  and  over  that  a  SgJ**™* 
flannel  or  blanket  to  preserve  the  animal  heat.  ^Tet.^^ 
every  ten  minutes,  and  take  nothing  but  water  until  sickness  is 
s  ouned  if  even  it  last  a  day  or  two,  as  no  harm  mil  arise  from 
abTht'ice  to  food,  so  long  as  the  stomach  is  irritable.  In  some 
severe  cases  we  have  found  this  the  only  remedy. 

SHALLOW   BATH. — This  is  a  very  useful  bath,  and  moie 


feet  0  inches  long,  2G  inches  wide,  13  inches  deep. 
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effective  and  tonic  than  dripping  sheet.  The  bather  lies  down  in  it 
half  rilled  with  water,  and  rubs  quickly  the  legs,  arms,  and  body;  or 
an  attendant  assists,  if  there  be  one.  It  is  best  for  the  bathers,  if 
able,  to  use  action  in  rubbing  themselves  well,  as  it  aids  the  good 
effect  of  the  bath.  One  or  two  gallons  of  cold  water  may  be  poured 
on  the  spine  before  coming  out,  but  is  not  quite  necessary. 


WOOD  SHALLOW  BATH,  such  as  I  use  at  my  Establishment 
and  free  Hospital,  is  made  of  one  inch  deal  boards,  grooved  and 
tongued,  not  lined  or  painted.  It  holds  water  well,  and  a  good  deal 
of  it,  and  there  is  more  room  for  the  bather  to  lie  at  ease  and  soap 
well.  Outside  measure,  G  feet  5  inches  long,  27  iuches  wide,  and  17 
inches  deep.  E  is  a  flat  board,  4  inches  broad,  to  lay  the  back  of  the 
head  upon,  and  it  slopes  down  into  the  bath  to  support  the  back. 
C  is  a  loose  cover,  merely  put  on  to  avoid  exposure  of  the  person. 
A  is  a  steam  or  hot  water  pipe,  which  is  carried  round  the  bottom 
of  the  bath  under  a  board,  for  a  hot  bath.  B  is  a  1£  inch  pipe 
brought  to  ly  inches,  for  a  back  douche,  and  to  fill  the  bath.  A 
pi 1 1 at  the  corner  lets  out  the  water. 

HEAD  BATH.  — An  excellent  ap- 
plication for  soothing  and  cooling  the 
head.  The  person  lies  down  on  the 
floor  with  a  pillow  under  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  and  the  back  of  the  head  laid 
on  at  F,  which  is  a  piece  of  perforated 
zinc,  connected  to  the  sides  of  the 
bath,  by  elastic  straps  the  head  is 
pressed  down  into  the  water  put  into 
the  bath.  Where  there  is  much  excite- 
ment of  brain,  the  water  should  not  bc^uitc  cold,  aud  often  renewed, 
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as  it  soon  becomes  warm.  For  extracting  heat  from  tlie  head,  it 
may  be  used  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  at  a  time,  and  not  unfrc- 
quently  brings  a  soothing  sleep  while  being  applied  The  forehead 
should  be  sponged  at  the  time  with  the  same  water;  or  a  cloth 
frequently  re-wetted,  and  laid  upon  the  forehead  for  a  few  minutes. 
1  cold  foot  bath,  after  a  head  bath,  is  good  for  re-action. 

The  Head  Bath  is  10  inches  wide  at  C  D.  13  inches  long  at 
B  A  and  G  inches  deep  inside.  B  is  a  reserve,  1  inch  wide,  with  a 
loose  cover,  to  hold  any  water  that  may  slop  over,  and  so  keep  it 
from  running  down  the  bath.  A  tap  should  be  inserted  into  the 
reserve  at  E,  so  as  to  let  water  run  through  on  pouring  more  in  to 
keep  the  water  cool ;  a  round  dish,  three  inches  deep  and  twelve 
inches  diameter,  will  do. 

FOOT  BATHS.— Walk  about  in  cold  water  at  a  depth  ot  nve 
or  six  inches,  or  standing  in  a  tub,  stamping  with  the  feet  from  five 
to  ten  minutes;  then  rub  them  dry  and  take  exercise  I  wa lk  in 
the  wet  grass  or  snow,  on  the  high  road,  barefoot  tor  hall  an  hour 
or  more,  with  advantage  ;  and  when  I  come  to  a  brook,  I  take  oft 
my  shoes  and  stockings,  and  after  passing  through  the  water  put 
my  stockings  on  again  without  drying  the  feet.  No  harm,  but 
great  benefit,  would  result  from  these  practices  being  more  generally 
adopted  The  tight-fitting  waterproof  boots,  with  elastic  tops,  are 
highly  injurious  by  keeping  in  perspiration  Foot  baths  are .tonic 
and  very  beneficial ;  they  take  away  headache,  and  draw  blood  to 
the  feet;  and  may  be  used  by  any,  in  ordinary  health  without  the 
least  risk.  If  there  be  any  affection  of  the  heart,  determination  0 
blood  to  the  head,  or  low  power  ot  reaction,  have  the  water ^  at 
ninety  degrees  for  five  minutes,  then  at  sixty-five  or  seventy  degree, 
for  fiVe  minutes;  this  is  derivative  and  soothing,  and  helps  s  eep 
If  the  feet  or  le^s  be  first  put  into  hot  mustard  and  water  for  tea 
SS.^tetBiusfliad  An*  ^iU  be  produced  by  the  use  ot  the 
cold  bath  in  cases  of  congestion  ot  the  brain. 

RYE  B  \TH  —Eve-glasses  are  sold  at  the  druggists,  the  applica- 
tion of  them  is'as  follows.     For  weak  sight  without  inflammation 
Jill  11)0  glasses  with  water  GO  degrees  and  in  a 
stooping  position,  to  keep  the  water  in.    .1  hen 
vni.,   the  head  with  the.  -lasses  fitting  over  the 


raise  the  head  with  tin  c 

eye  and  open  the  eye-lids  io  allow  the  water  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  eye-ball.  Keep  the  glasses 
on  live  minutes,  then  change  the  water ;  ami 
■■      while  changing  let.  I  he  eyes  face  the  strongest 
SZ-4±  lin-lit    Thus       on  applving  water  in  the  same 

way  five  minutes  longer,  repeat  this  three  or  four  times  a  after 
■i  few  days  use  only  cold  water.  It  convenient,  pack  the  forehead 
wi  a  ncce  of  calico  wrung  out  of  cold  water  and .jMLm  lk  om 
during  the  application.  Inflamed  eyes  treat  as  loll < >ws  -U>e  he act 
bath  cold  or  rather  tepid  ;4 foment  the  eyes  and  forehead  fin  ten 
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minutes  with  hot  flannel  pads  wrung  out  of  water  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne  while  using  the  head-hath,  then  pack  the  forehead  as  above 
wkh  wet  calico,  and  apply  the  glasses,  with  Water  70  degrees  to 
commence  with  for  three  minutes,  the  next  three  minutes  60,  and 
then  three  minutes  cold  ;  and  in  changing  the  water  open  the  eyes 
and  lace  the  light.  "When  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  then  treat 
the  same  as  for  weak  eyes  ;  for  accidental  injury  apply  the  same. 

The  patient  must  not  be  alarmed  at  the  eyes  becoming  much 
blood-shot  by  the  use  of  the  glasses  at  first ;  this  is  producing  the 
desired  effect  by  stimulating  the  circulation,  and  will  subside  in  due 
time.  At  bed-time  foment  the  eyes  with  hot  water  five  minutes, 
then  pack  as  above  with  wet  calico  over  the  forehead,  and  two  pieces 
of  damp  spongio  over  the  eyes  for  the  night.  The  ordinary  method 
of  shading  the  light  from  weak  or  inflamed  eyes  is  highly  injurious, 
and  often  results  in  permanent  injury.  As  inflammation  of  the 
eves  is  often  a  secondary  symptom,  showing  inflammatory  action  in 
tiie  stomach  or  other  viscera,  diet  and  other  precautions  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  recovery.  Avoid  all  stimulants  ;  adopt  the  diet 
recommended  in  this  work,  wearing  body  bandage;  and  take  the 
usual  cold  or  tepid  dripping  sheets,  and  sitting  baths  as  for  ordinary 
.  ralth.  If  there  is  much  mucous  inflammation  shown  by  the  red 
tongue,  &c,  more  active  general  treatment  will  be  required  before 
the  eyes  can  be  restored  to  healthy  action. 

COLD  FEET. — An  invariably  successful  and  perfectly  safe 
remedv  in  all  cases,  is  to  put  on  a  pair  of  cotton  socks,  wrung  out  of 
cold  or  tepid  water,  with  a  pair  of  thick  lamb's  wool  over,  and  to 
sleep  in  them.  Wash  the  feet  in  cold  or  tepid  water  on  rising.  "We 
also  applv  cotton  gloves  wrung  out  of  water,  with  dry  woollen  ones 
over,  and  in  some  cases  wear  them  night  and  day  ;  they  draw  circula- 
tion to  the  hands,  to  the  relief  of  other  parts. 

BACK  W-ASH. — The  person  sits  on  a  board  across  the  sitz  bath, 
or  a  tub,  in  which  is  some  cold  water  ;  the  attendant  takes  a  towel, 
dips  it  in  the  water,  and  throws  it  open  on  the  shoulders  and  back, 
drawing  it  downwards,  and  keeps  renewing  it  in  the  water ;  apply 
this  for  five  or  six  minutes.  It  is  very  strengthening  and  refreshing 
to  the  back,  and  a  very  mild  application;  and  in  cases  of  head  affec- 
tion, have  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water  during  the  operation. 

BODY  BA.\'D.\GE  OB  WET  COMPIIESS.— The  ordinary  ma- 
terial used  is  linen,  but  this,  in  many  cases,  remains  cold,  and  is  then 
injurious.  We  use  coarse  brown  calico,  two  and  a  quarter  yards 
long,  being  the  common  size,  and  some  longer,  and  thirteen  inches 
broad.  One  yard  of  it  should  be  two  thicknesses,  one  and  a  quarter 
one  thickness,  covered  with  oiled  silk  or  thin  mackintosh  cloth.  The 
double  calico  part,  wrung  out  of  water,  wrap  round  the  body,  and  then 
wrap  the  other  part  covered  with  the  oiled  silk  or  mackintosh  over  it. 
Or  tliree  yards  of  calico,  two  thicknesses,  and  thirteen  inches  wide, 
will  answer:  but  the  waterproof  aids  the  good  effect  of  the  bandage. 
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The  reason  why  bandages  are  only  partially  used  at  water  establish- 
ments, thus  causing  great  delay  in  restoring  vital  action,  is  owing 
to  the  imperfection  of  those  used;  they  often  really  doing  more  harm 
than  good ;  which  will  be  the  case  if  a  feeling  of  warmth  is  not  pro- 
duced by  them.  Body  bandages  can  be  thrown  off  at  any  time  with- 
out any  substitute,  and  without  any  fear  of  taking  cold. 

The  body  bandage  is  of  great  importance,  and  very  beneficial,  in 
constipatiou  of  the  bowels,  liver,  stomach,  and  affections  of  the 
kidneys,  especially  in  pregnancy  aud  internal  irritation.  It  should 
be  re- wetted  morning,  noon,  and  night,  or  oftener;  if  there  be  much 
heat,  as  it  will  ha  ve  more  effect.  If  there  be  inflammatory  matter 
in  the  system,  a  crisis — rash  or  pimples  will  probably  come  out,  and 
so  produce  a  good  effect,  thus  acting  as  a  counter-irritant.  When  this 
is  the  case,  and  the  rash  becomes  sore,  or  discharges,  simply  attend 
to  the  crisis  treatment  as  in  this  book ;  and  should  it  become 
hot  in  the  night,  re-wet  it ;  morning  aDcl  evening  wash  over  the  parts 
with  warm  water  and  brown  soap.  This  bandage  will  not  produce  a 
crisis  or  rash  in  a  healthy  system;  and  it  is  only  where  there  is  inflam- 
matory matter  in  the  system,  which  is  always  dangerous  its  remaining 
in,  that  any  crisis  will  be  produced.  It  is  very  useful  at  all  times,  in 
soothing  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and  kidneys;  and  may  be  worn 
by  public  speakers  and  ministers,  on  occasions  of  much  exertion, 
with  great  benefit ;  however  much  the  bandage  is  worn,  no  injury 
will  arise.  I  wear  it  for  weeks  together  when  I  have  much  work  to 
go  through ;  and  never  have  any  rash  or  crisis  in  consequence.  It 
also  tends  to  allay  thirst,  and  is  used  in  some  stone  quarries  and  iron 
foundries,  where  the  work  is  hot,  for  this  purpose,  and  for  support  to 
the  back.  In  cases  where  much  medicine  has  been  taken,  the  stimu- 
lating effects  of  the  baths  and  bandages  throw  it  off  in  the  crisis,  upon 
the  non-vital  organs,  the  legs,  arms,  and  surface  of  the  body ;  and  so 
entirely  replace  the  vitiated  tissue  by  new  and  healthy  formation. 

Wherever  there  is  disease  in 
the  system,  there  the  crisis 
will  show  itself,  relieving 
the  parts  most  affected.* 

CHEST  COMPEESS.— 
We  use  different  kinds  and 
sizes.  —  The  shorter  chest 
spongio-piline  compress, 
with  collar,  is  invaluable  in 
all  chesf  complaints,  and 
bronchia]  affections,  or  of 
the  lungs.  The  collar  is 
made  of  two  thicknesses  of 
13  in.  from E  to F,  10  .n    rom  ;  "    ;  calico    „>Vl.r„,   with  oiled 

h'T     t0,  15- •  '  g  '  silk,  and  quilted  to  keep  it 

in.  long,  3  in.  wide.  i  1 

*  See  Crisis  Treatment. 
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straight.  The  spongio  should  be  bound  with  tape,  and  have  two 
crossings  of  tape  at  the  back,  to  keep  it  from  stretching,  and 
should  "be  worn  night  and  day  until  the  complaint  is  removed. 
It  will  not  weaken  the  chest ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly 
soothe  and  bring  external  warmth  and  circulation  ;  and  so  relieve 
the  internal  congestion.  The  collar  is  wrung  out  of  cold  or 
tepid  water,  and  the  spongio  sprinkled  or  sponged  with  the  same, 
but  not  to  drip,  or  the  compress  will  feel  cold ;  and  re-wetted 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  The  spinal  compress  will  be  useful  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  apex  of  the  lungs  comes  up  to  the  point 
betwixt  the  shoulder  and  neck.  The  above  chest  compress  we 
ordinarily  use  with  a  body  bandage  and  spinal  compress.  Some- 
times, bowever,  the  body  bandage  cannot  be  used  for  want  of  vital 
heat,  and  then  we  hud  the  fall-size  spongio  chest  compress,  which 
is  merely  six  iuches  longer,  to  be  the  best.  Either  of  these  chest 
compresses,  or  the  calico  one  described  below,  are  excellent  pre- 
servatives to  wear  in  case  of  exposure  to  cold,  or  on  occasions  of 
public  speaking,  in  winter,  and  may  be  thrown  aside  without  danger 
of  taking  cold.  The  half  chest  calico  compress  is  made  of  a  similar 
shape,  but  instead  of  spongio,  there  is  first  calico,  two  thicknesses 
next  the  chest,  then  one  thickness  of  flannel,  and  outside  oiled  silk, 
lined  with  one  thickness  of  calico  to  strengthen  the  silk.  Some 
persons  will  find  the  full-size  calico  compress  lighter  to  wear,  and  to 
act  on  the  bowels  as  well  as  the  chest,  if  they  can  keep  it  warm  ;  but 
it  should  be  observed,  that  if  any  bandage  feel  cold,  it  will  do  harm, 
rather  than  benefit. 

WET  PACK  FOR  THROAT. — Many  a  valuable  life  amongst 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  public  speakers  would  be  preserved 
by  the  use  of  this  compress,  saving  them  from  bronchial  disease,  or 
consumption,  by  occasionally  wearing  it,  and  packing  the  throat  at 
night  as  follows: — Take  a  napkin,  wring  it  out  of  cold  water,  fold 
an  four  lengthways,  wrap  it  round  the  throat,  and  two  yards  of 
flannel  over  it,  or  a  pair  of  lambs'  wool  drawers  or  flannel  petticoat, 
if  no  flannel  wrapper  at  hand  ;  however  often  this  is  used,  it  will  not 
injure  or  relax  the  throat.  I  always  take  the  precaution  of  sleeping 
in  it  after  public  speaking.  I  have  been  instrumental  in  restoring 
and  preserving  many  a  valuable  life  by  advising  this  application.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  earnest  ministers  of  the  gospel 
and  other  public  speakers  become  invalids,  and  are  obliged  to  give 
up  their  work,  from  bronchitis  and  relaxation  of  the  throat  and  uvula  ; 
packing  the  throat  and  using  the  respirator  after  sermons  or  lectures, 
would  most  effectually  save  them.  I  can  speak  from  long  personal 
experience.  One  point  must  be  noticed,  the  flannel  wrapper  should 
be  thick  enough  to  keep  a  good  warmth  up;  and  in  the  morning 
sponge  or  wash  the  throat  well  with  tepid  water.  In  obstinate  son; 
•throat  or  qninsey,  keep  it  on  night  and  day,  re-wetting  once  or  twice 
in  the  night,  and  every  half  hour  in  the  day-time.     I  have  known 
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bad  cases  cured  in  twenty-four  hours.  Spongio-piline*  could  be 
used  in  day-time,  being  less  bulky,  but  there  must  be  good  heat 
kept  up.  Bath  No.  82,  two  or  three  hours,  followed  by  jNo.  81, 
six  or  eight  hours,  if  internal  swelling. 

SPINAL  SLAPPING-.— This  we  find  of  great  use  iu  healthily 
stimulating  the  great  nervous  centres  in  the  spine  and  brain.  _  Iu 
cases  of  congestion  of  brain  and  general  nervousness,  let  the  patient 
sit  on  a  board  over  the  sitz  bath  either  with  or  without  the  feet 
being  placed  in  mustard  and  water,  of  100  deg.  heat.  The  attendant 
then°dips  the  hands  in  cold  mustard  and  water  and  applies  it  dewn 
the  spine  ;  gently  and  quickly  slapping  with  the  open  hand,  one 
hand  following  the  other  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  all  the  way 
down  the  spine;  frequently  dipping  the  hand  in  the  mustard  and 
water,  the  mustard  not  to  be  washed  off,  but  the  back  wiped  dry 
with  a  towel;  the  top  of  the  spine  should  have  extra  rubbing.  The 
whole  operation  to  last  from  four  to  six  minutes  at  a  time. 

"WASHING-  OVEE  THE  BOWELS.— In  some  obstinate  cases 
of  constipation  of  the  bowels  we  order  the  bowels  to  be  washed  with 
hot  soap  and  water  and  a  flannel  pad  at  bed-time  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
then  to  wipe  the  soap  off  and  rub  a  little  cod  liver  oil  in  for  five 
minutes  ;  and  after  put  on  a  dry  flannel  two  or  three  thicknesses  and 
sleep  in  it.  This  we  have  found  answer  when  other  means  have  failed , 
and  especially  with  those  far  advanced  in  life  or  weak  ;  it  should  be 
done  in  bed.  One  lady,  seventy-two  years  of  age,  came  for  liver 
complaint  and  long  constipation,  and  who  by  having  this  applica- 
tion for  some  weeks,  with  slight  bathing,  got  entirely  well,  and  has 
since  enpyed  excellent  health. 

EESPIEATOR. — This  is  a  most  useful  invention,  and  may  be 
used  without  any  risk.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every 
one  o-oing  out  of 'a  warm  room  into  a  cold  or  damp  atmosphere.  It 
put  on  before  leaving  the  warm  room,  a  temperature  of  seventy  or 
eighty  decrees  is  breathed,  which  effectually  prevents  attacks  ot 
bronchitis,  inflammation,  or  sore  throat;  and  in  cases  of  bronchial 
aflections,  I  recommend  its  use  during  the  night,  I  have  scSm  and 
felt  the  most  important  benefit  from  this,  as  it  is  mamtest  there  is 
risk  either  of  inducing  or  increasing  inflammatory  action  in  the  fine 
air-tubes  and  vessels  of  the  lungs,  by  the  sudden  change  ot  breath- 
ing a  temperature  one  moment  of  seventy  degrees,  and  the  next  oi 
tlnrty  or  forty  degrees,  and  sometimes  far  lower.  Maw  and  Son's, 
of  Aldersgate-street,  London,  I  have  found  the  best;  price  5s.  each, 
or  post  free  for  5s.  4*1.  . 

(JOD  LIVER  OIL.— This  I  consider  very  beneficial  where  it  can 
be  taken  to  agree  with  the  patient,  but  the  large  quantity  almost  in- 
variably prescribed  clogs  the  liver,  and  noes  more  harm  than  good. 
One  large  teaspoonful  well  mixed  in  a  wine-glass  of  cream,  taken 
*  Sponrio-piHiie  may  bo  bought  wholesale  of  G.  Trhnley,  41,  Qucci  Street, 
Cheupsick"  Lundon  ;  and  at  most  druggists. 
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immediate] 7  after  breakfast,  and  after  tea  in  the  evening,  I  find  a 
proper  quantity. 

SWEATING  PEOCESSES  —  Spirit  Lamp,  Vapour  Bath,  Gas 
jet,  Rot  Water  Bath.  90  to  104  deg.;  Dry  Blanket  Pack,  Hot  Drip- 
ping Sheet,  Foment  Pack,  Body  and  Tow  el  Pack,  Hot  Sitz. 

In  all  the  above  processes  in  italics  it  is  more  effectual  to  Lave  the 
feet  in  hot  water  during  the  application,  using  the  fomentation-can 
over  a  pad,  both  on  the  back  and  front  of  body,  whilst  it  is  wrapped 
in  the  blanket.    In  the  others  last  named  it  is  not  so  essential. 

TONIC  PEOCESS  —  Douche  of  various  powers  and  length  of 
time;  cold  dripping  sheets,  cold  sitz,  especially  running  sitz,  together 
with  cold  spinal  rubbings,  and  cold  water  poured  down  the  spine, 
cold  shallows  and  pail  douches  ;  towel  back  wash  whilst  sitting  over 
sitz. 

SLIGHT  TONICS.— Gold  mustard  and  water  foot  and  hand 
baths  ;  cold  and  tepid  head  baths  ;  cold  wet  towel  rubbing,  tepid 
shallows  with  cold  pail  douche,  tepid  sitz  with  the  feet  in  mustard 
and  tepid  water;  and  cold  spinal  rubbings  whilst  sitting  on  a  board 
over  sitz,  having  cold  water  poured  down  the  spine  the  while  ;  cold 
back  wash,  running  sitz  70  deg.  for  five  minutes  whilst  the  feet 
are  in  hot  water. 

The  following  are  very  modified  applications  of  the  above  processes 
for  very  delicate  patients  : — 

A  very  gentle  vapour  bath  for  five  minutes,  then  throw  a  dripping 
sheet  over  the  body  before  coming  out  of  the  vapour  box.  Usual  sitz 
GO  deg.  for  five  minutes,  soaping  the  parts  out  of  the"  water  whilst 
the  others  are  in,  having  the  feet  in  hot  water  during  the  time. 
Then  wipe  over  all  the  parts,  feet  also,  with  a  cold  wet  cloth ;  and 
then  rub  dry.  Chest-rubbing  either  with  cold  water,  mustard  and 
water,  or  cod  liver  oil,  from  three  to  five  minutes,  with  the  lower 
parts  in  tepid  mustard  and  water,  is  good.  Cold  running  sitz  for 
two  minutes  without  undressing;  tlm  bath  is  invaluable  at  any  time 
for  many  female  Complaints.  Soaping  the  whole  frame  over  "with  a 
flannel  pad  and  warm  water,  ami  then  quickly  sponge  it  off  with 
cold,  using  very  little  water.  .  Hot  foot  and  hand  bath  for  five 
minute-',  then  wipe  them  over  with  a  wet  cold  cloth.  Mustard  and 
tepid  foot  and  hand  bath  for  five  minutes,  simply  rubbing  them  dry 
and  warm  afterwards.  Wet  towel  rubbing  half  and  half;  first  doing 
the  ripper  half  of  the  body  whilst  in  bed,  and  drying;  then  putting 
on  the  woollen  vest,  perform  the  same  operation  with  the  lower  half 
of  the  body,  dipping  the  towel  in  tepid  water.  Fomentation  on 
the  chest  or  bowels,  warm,  not  hot-;  and  then  wiping  over  the  parts 
fomented  with  a  damp  towel.  Steaming  any  affected  part  of  the 
body  separately  by  means  of  the  opening  in  vapour  box  ;  or  by  pan 
of  hot  water  with  hot  bricks  in,  with  the  limbs  placed  on  a  narrow 
board  over  the  pan,  and  a,  blanket  over  all.  For  nervous  patients 
this  steaming  is  very  useful,  it'  applied  to  the  nape  of  neck  for  a. 
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short  time,  keeping  the  head  well  wetted  during  the  process.  Eub- 
bing  the  nape  of  neck  with  the  hand,  and  mustard  and  cold  water 
for  five  minutes,  whilst  the  feet  are  in  tepid  mustard  and  water,  is 
a  very  soothing  process  for  nervous  patients.  Pouring  cold  water 
over  the  nape  of  the  neck  for  a  few  minutes  is  very  refreshing  and 
beneficial.  Mustard  poultices  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the 
mustard  not  being  permitted  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  feet,  may  be 
kept  on  night  and  day,  and  though  not  much  felt  at  the  time,  yet  do 
much  good  by  drawing  down  the  blood  from  the  head  and  promoting 
general  circulation.  Mustard  poultices  also  applied  to  nape  of  neck, 
between  the  shoulders,  on  the  windpipe  and  front  of  the  neck,  down 
the  chest,  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  also  on  the  region  of  the 
liver,  are  very  useful  remedies ;  but  in  the  application  of  mustard 
the  skin  should  not  be  suffered  to  break.  "Wet  with  dry  socks  when 
worn  all  night  are  very  useful  in  producing  healthy  circulation.  Cod 
liver  oil  is  very  generally  useful  when  taken  as  before  directed. 

HOT  DEIPPING  SHEETS  are  very  useful  before  the  wet 
pack,  in  cases  where  there  is  low  power  of  reaction.  When  coming 
home  with  wet  clothes,  or  having  been  wet,  and  clothes  dried  on,  a 
hot  dripping  sheet,  followed  by  a  cold  dripping  sheet,  is  a  very  mild 
and  pleasant  operation,  and  would  always  prevent  cold  being  taken; 
-or  a  cold  dripping  sheet  alone  would  often  restore  the  circulation. 

FOMENTING  PAD  IN  STEAMEE. — In  all  cases,  except  of 
full  habit,  a  flannel  fomenting  pad,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  held  to 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  whilst  having  a  steamer,  is  very  beneficial 
.and  agreeable.  In  cases  of  full  habit,  a  towel  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  held  to  the  stomach,  is  best. 

FOMENT  PACK— Having  had  this  year  some  very  bad  cases  ot 
stagnation  of  the  vital  powers,  I  have  tried  with  great  success  what 
we°call  a  fomenting  pack,  that  is,  in  addition  to  the  directions  lor 
wet  pack  described,  wring  a  flannel  fomenting  pad  out  of  hot  water 
and  lay  it  under  the  shoulder  and  back,  on  the  blanket,  and 
another  hot  pad  on  the  front  of  the  body  ;  then  wrap  up  in  the  wet 
sheet  Next  bring  one  side  of  the  blanket  over  and  put  on  the  hot 
fomenting  can,  then  the  other  side  of  the  blanket  and  the  mackintosh 
sheet,  &c.,  as  in  wet  pack,  followed  by  same  application  as  alter 

wet  pack  _  ,  .  .  , 

TEUNK  PACK  AND  TOWEL  PACK.— Prepare  mackintosh 
sheet  and  blanket  as  in  wet  pack,  and  have  half  wet  sheet  or  towels 
to  wrap  the  body  in, leaving  out  the  arms,  and  pack  in  a  similar  wax. 
The  lower  part  of  the  person  need  not  be  undressed  lor  this,  unless 

^^ITZBATH  HOT  PAN.— This  is  a  pan  twelve  inches  byfourteen . 
The  bottom  three  inches  deep  made  water  tight,  except  a  hole  and 
nW  to  fill  it  with  hot  water.  The  si:  i  raised  above  this  three 
Inches  A  flannel  pad,  only  one  or  two  thicknesses,  laid  on  dry.  lor 
the  leet  to  rest  upon  when  the.  person  is  using  sitz  bath,  covering  the 
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feet  over  with  a  dry  flannel,  or  altogether  wrapping  the  feet  in  it.  This 
will  he  hetter  than  putting  the  feet  so  often  into  mustard  and  water. 

HOT  WATER  SITZ. — This,  for  many  cases,  is  most  useful.  The 
cases  in  which  we  do  not  recommend  it  are  piles,  heart  affection, 
full  habit,  determination  of  hlood  to  the  head,  or  spinal  affections. 
In  cases  of  sudden  attack  of  cold  at  the  chest,  or  of  the  lungs,  or 
asthma,  stomach  complaint,  cramp,  &c,  it  is  highly  useful.  Have 
the  water  100  degrees,  or  more  if  it  can  he  home,  sit  in  the  bath 
with  the  feet  out  and  in  hot  water,  or  on  a  hot  pad.  Have  a  foment- 
ing pad  dipped  in  the  hot  water,  spread  over  the  throat,  chest,  and 
bowels,  and  one  over  the  back  of  the  bath  to  lean  the  back  upon. 
Keep  the  arms  dowu  in  the  water  by  the  sides  of  the  body,  and 
throw  a  blanket  over  the  person,  except  the  head.  The  hot  pad 
will  be  found  most  grateful  to  the  chest  and  bowels.  Remain  in  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  but  not  so  long  if  perspiration  is  excessive  ;  then 
have  a  tepid  or  cold  wash,  and  put  on  chest  compress  and  body  bandage, 
wetted  as  usual.  The  hot  sitz  will  be  found  a  very  agreeable  and  bene- 
ficial bath,  especially  in  winter,  or  in  case  of  a  chill  or  cold,  and  may  be 
used  at  bed  time,  and  take  a  cold  dripping  sheet  after,  or  sponge  over. 

FLANNEL  BODY  BANDAGES  AND  CHEST  COM- 
PRESSES.— "We  now  adopt,  for  delicate  cases,  a  flannel  end  instead 
of  calico  to  body  bandage,  the  flannel  end  double.  "Wring  the 
flannel  end  out  of  cold  or  tepid  water  thoroughly ;  unless  it  is  well 
wrung,  it  will  drip  and  be  uncomfortable.  This  is  a  very  important 
improvement ;  we  have  been  able  to  get  on  with  cases  who  could  not 
even  bear  the  calico  bandage.  Chest  compresses,  oiled  silk,  lined  with 
flannel,  and  the  flannel  wetted,  are  very  light  and  comfortable ;  still 
calico  or  spongio  will  sooner  bring  out  crisis  if  there  is  inflammation. 
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DIVISION  IV. 

APPLICATION  OF  HYDROPATHY  TO  DISEASE. 

CASES. 

jSfo.  1. — It  was  my  intention  when  first  I  thought  of  this  work,  to 
have  given  a  larger  number  of  cases,  but  experience  iu  my  establish- 
ment has  convinced  me  that  it  will  not  be,  advisable  to  do  so.  So 
frequently  have  patients  come  to  me  with  Dr.  Gully's  book,  in  which 
a  great  number  of  cases  are  inserted,  anil  the  applications  described,— 
and  said  such  a  case  was  just  their  own— this  feeling  and  that 
symptom  was  exactly  described. — when  in  fact  their  case  and  the 
one  described  really  bore  no  analogy.  Except  in  giving  some  general 
idea  how  some  are  treated  by  our  applications,  1  think  it  would  only 
be  liable  to  mislead  patients  by  giving  more  particulars  ol  cases. 
Still  I  believe  these  general  directions  will  be  serviceable  where  the 
cause  of  disease  is  easily  ascertained.  The  development  of  disease 
varies  so  much  in  different  sexes  and  constitutions,  that  when  there  is 
anything  more  than  ordinary  derangement  of  the  health,  none  but 
practical  observers  can  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  causes  of  disease. 
I  have  seen  much  injury  done  to  nervous  patients  by  studying  cases, 
and  following  the  treatment  laid  down  for  them  in  books,  without 
the  reauisite  knowledge  derived  from  practical  observation. 

OVERWORKING  THE  BRA.IN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
—There  is  a  large  class  of  diseases  arising  from  this  cause  ;  and  just, 
now,  whilst  writing,  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  a  popular  country 
newspaper  is  consulting  me  about  his  state.    He  says  that  last  night 
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lie  got  no  sleep,  his  mind  was  running  on  a  hundred  subjects,  and  lie 
had  no  control  over  it.  To-day,  of  course,  his  nervous  system  is 
wearied  and  excited,  with  not  much  probability  in  the  present  state 
of  his  bodily  health  of  having  a  better  night.  He  has  taken  a  short 
trip  from  home  for  a  change.  It  will  do  him  some  good ;  and  help 
him  to  carry  on  a  little  longer :  meantime  the  lamp  of  life  is  burning 
doubly  rapid,  and  consuming  the  frame  twenty  or  thirty  years  sooner 
than  God  intended.  On  examining  the  case  he  informs  me  he  has 
gone  to  his  office  on  Friday  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  stayed  till 
Saturday  afternoon,  without  rest.  Now,  surely  if  a  man  studies  the 
nature  of  his  frame,  and  the -conditions  of  health,  he  will  see  this  is 
a  really  reckless  and  destructive  course,  which  no  considerations  can 
justify  ;  and  which,  moreover,  I  believe  to  be  really  a  trespass  on 
God's  "Jaws  aud  man's  responsibility.  How  can  such  labour  be  com- 
patible with  the  calm  consciousness  of  the  high  mission  God  has 
given  man  to  fulfil  ?  And,  besides,  even  the  object  which  man  aims 
at  is  lost,  for  if  even  wealth  and  an  independency  be  gained,  there  is 
neither  power  nor  life  left  to  enjoy  it. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  by  many,  "  I  have  no  choice,  I  have  an 
office  in  the  counting-house,  or  in  the  shop,  and  must  go  through  the 
work  required,  or  resign  my  situation ;  and  what  can  I  do  ?  "  Alas! 
that  this  should  be  the  case  from  the  avarice  of  employers  requiring 
such  overwork  from  those  employed,  because  others  in' the  same  line 
of  business  require  it,  and  therefore  having  an  idea  that  they  must 
do  the  same  to  meet  them  in  the  market.  I  know  cases,  where  the 
clerks  and  warehousemen,  or  shopmen,  of  wealthy  professing  Chris- 
tians, who  give  largely  to  charities  and  the  building  of  places  of 
worship,  have  lost  their  lives  from  confinement,  bad  ventilation,  and 
the  every-day  pressure  on  the  nervous  system,  without  proper  means 
of  complying  with  nature's  laws,  assisted  by  baths  and  due  rest  of 
the  brain.  I  see  such  assistants  drop  off  from  the  counting-house  or 
such  other  places,  aud  other  young  men  step  in  from  the  country  to 
be  similarly  used  up.  Let  employers,  and  especially  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  Christians,  look  to  their  responsibility  in  these  matters. 
I  have  at  this  moment  more  than  one  or  two  in  my  recollection  who 
have  been  cut  off  in  the  morning  of  life,  leaving  y'oung  widows  with 
young  children  to  struggle  on  the  journey  of  life  with  the  thousand 
difficulties  that  beset  them;  but  their  late  husbands'  rich  employers 
still  use  up  others,  still  give  money  to  charities,  still  live  in  style 
b  their  livened  servants,  and  give  good  dinners.  To  such  the  Lord 
'  Mar,y  sha11  9a.v  u,lto  me  in  that  day,  Have  we  not  prophesied 
in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out  devils,  and  in  thy  name  done 
many  wonderful  works?  but  I  will  profess  unto  you  I  never  knew 
you,  depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity."  1  believe  the  standard 
by  which  the  Lord  judges  will  be  found  far  different  from  that  used 
by  what  is  called  religious  societv.  He  never  approved  of  com- 
pounding in  religious  duties,  by  giving  with  one  hand  what  has  been 
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wrung  out  of  the  bodies  of  servants  by  the  other.  I  do  not  condemn 
all  indiscriminately ;  for  some,  I  believe,  have  not  bad  their  attention 
drawn  to  this  important  subject,  and  as  I  shall  have  to  remark  fur- 
ther on,  even  when  the  means  are  at  hand,  some  are  too  indolent 
or  careless  to  use  them.  I  leave  this  to  reach  those  whose  minds  will, 
I  am  sure,  convict  them,  if  they  do  not  stifle  their  consciences,  and 
turn  to  the  customs  and  opinions  of  society  for  justification. 
Wretched  delusion  !  if  they  do  :  for  they  know  well  the  customs  and 
laws  of  this  world  will  not 'be  allowed  to  be  put  in  plea  in  that  higher 
court,  to  which  we  are  all  hastening. 

The  first  part  of  this  little  work  shows  the  constitution  of  the 
bodily  frame,  and  its  motive  powers ;  and  the  dependency  of  the 
organic  part  of  our  frame  on  the  vis  vita,  or  power  of  life  for  exist- 
ence, which  springs  from  the  healthy  state  of  the  higher  order  of 
nerves  called  the  spinal  cerebral.  Lower  this  power  to  a  certain 
decree  by  over-work  and  improper  or  insufficient  nourishment,  and 
rest,  and 'the  breath  of  life,  which  the  Creator  has  breathed  into  man, 
making  him  a  living  soul,  is  expelled  from  its  earthly  tenement :  the 
dust  returns  to  its  parent  earth,  and  the  soul  to  God  who  gave  it  to 
aive  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Such  is  the  feeble 
and  transitory  nature  of  the  soul's  tenancy  in  the  body,  that  we  see 
apparently  from  slight  and  silent  and  to  us  unseen  causes,  the  con- 
nexion broken,  and  the  tenant  turned  out  with  little  notice ;  and 
how  many  spirits,  from  remediable  causes,  are  compelled  to  dwell  m 
shattered  and  miserable  bodies  the  remainder  of  their  sojourning  m 
this  mortal  state.  This  should  not  be  the  case,  nor  would  it  be  it 
mankind  acted  on  the  Christian  principle  of  serving  God,  and  ful- 
filling their  high  and  noble  mission.  <, 

First  teach  mankind  to  know  God  and  their  great  Mediator ;  then 
teach  them  the  nature  of  the  body  in  all  its  marvellous  structure. 
Let  them  be  impressed  with  the  fact,  not  merely  an  idea,  but  the 
solemn  and  undeniable  fact,  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  use 
they  make  of  their  frame,  and  of  the  faculties  it  possesses,  and  which 
alone  can  be  kept  in  a  fit  state  to  perform  the  grand  mission  it  1S 
charged  with,  by  obeying  the  conditions  of  health.  It  employers 
did  this,  they  would  not  themselves  be  using  up  this  precious  body 
for  money  or  transitory  and  worthless  honours;  they  would  not 
require  of  their  assistants  to  use  up  their  noble  faculties  m  their 
service,  until  they  are  become  so  benumbed  that  they  have  often  to 
perforin  their  services  more  like  machines  than  spiritual  beings 

1  write  this,  from  dear-bought  experience,  to  show  the  necessity  ol 
attending  to  the  bodily  machine,,  if  any  comfort  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  its 

i  S  of  its  happiness  on  the  slate  of  the  corporeal  part,  lor  many 
veafs  I  worked  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a-day,:,,,,  often  the  mght 
loo-  t  ldl  no  precautions  in  the  way  of  baths,  and  1  never  knew  a 
£y'S  Sh  oAventy  years.    Now,  however,  by  attention  to  diet 
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and  baths,  I  can  go  through  as  much  labour  with  perfect  ease  aud 
excellent  health.  1  never  have  a  holiday  :  my  thousaud  workpeople, 
free  hospitals,  hydropathic  establishment,  writing  tracts,  and  Sabbath 
lecturing,  etc.,  forbid  it ;  nevertheless  I  know  real  enjoyment,  with 
quiet  nerves,  aud  a  mind  without  any  corroding  care.  I  believe 
God's  word — that  all  who  serve  him  sincerely  are  his  children,  and 
that  he  will  keep  them  from  all  evil  and  in  perfect  peace.  The  corrod- 
ing care  I  leave  to  my  Master,  according  to  his  command. 

Having  said  this  much,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out  some 
remedies  for  preventing  the  distressing  state  of  disordered  nerves 
and  functions  of  the  body 

If  employers  and  assistants  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  use  a  very 
simple  plan  of  bathing,  they  would  be  amply  repaid.  First,  em- 
ployers should  find  the  means,  by  appropriating  a  room  or  chamber 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  few  sitz  baths,  one  or  two  shallow  baths,  a 
steamer,  some  sponges,  and  sheets.  This  book  will  show  what  is 
necessary  for  hydropathic  batlis  (the  expense  of  which  is  trifling), 
and  I  will  gladly  furnish  the  articles  at  cost  price.  I  will  also  send 
an  experienced  bath-man,  or  attend  myself,  if  possible,  to  give  in- 
structions in  their  use,  if  needed.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  even 
less,  would  suffice  for  most  of  the  baths.  The  body  refreshed  would 
soon  repay  the  expense  incurred,  by  rendering  the  individuals  so 
much  more  capable  of  performing  their  duties  with  efficiency.  I 
have  been  so  convinced  of  its  good  policy,  both  as  a  duty  and  as  pro- 
fitable in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  that  I  have  provided  my  work- 
people with  baths,  and  also  a  cooking-house  and  servants,  who  prepare 
their  meals,  and  I  supply  Scotch  oatmeal  porridge  with  golden  syrup 
or  milk  for  fivepence  per  week  ;  I  also  supply  a  pint  of  tea  or  coffee 
with  sugar  and  milk  at  one  halfpenny  per  pint,  or  they  can  make 
their  own.  I  give  my  factory  hands  "an  additional  half-hour  each 
morning  for  religious  worship,  aud  for  hearing  any  important  events 
going  on  in  the  world.  We  all  assemble  (those  on  the  premises 
number  about  350)  in  a  room  in  the  winter,  and  in  a  marquee  during 
the  summer,  from  half-past  eight  to  nine.  The  mind  and  body  is 
[refreshed, — time  is  given  for  reflection  that  we  are  made  for  nobler 
purposes  than  merely  working  for  the  support  of  the  body ;  and  that 
there  is  a  state  approaching  in  which  there  are  no  factories,  no 
avaricious  or  unfeeling  masters,  nor  any  thoughtless  or  indifferent 
to  the  welfare  of  those  around  them,  and  where  the  factory  hand  may 
be  found  amongst  the  highest:  for  the  apostle  James  says,  "Hath  not 
God  chosen  tin:  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the 
kingdom  which  he  bath  promised  to  them  that  love  him  ?"  Many  a 
labourer  or  factory  hand  is  now  here  numbered  amongst  the  redeemed, 
and  they  shall  shortly  be  translated  to  where  the  weary  will  not  only 
find  rest,  but  inconceivable  happiness  and  for  ever.  "  lie  patient 
therefore,  brethren,  in  well  doin«,  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
-Behold,  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth, 
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and  hath  long  patience  for  it ;  until  he  receive  the  early  and  latter 
rain.  Be  ve  also  patient ;  stahlish  your  hearts  ;  for  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  draweth  nigh;"  and  thank  God,  that  all  may  come  who 
will  come  and  drink  of  the  water  of  life  freely. 

Our  daily  summer  morning  services  in  the  marquee  amongst  the 
beautiful  scenery  and  surrounding  woods  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  attended  them,  and  long  will  they  remember  the  glad 
Chorus  of  the  birds,  warbling  their  morning  songs  m  harmony  with 


our  own. 

I  believe  most  of  our  lives  have  been  prolonged  and  made  happier 
by  these  services.  Even  now  the  recollection  of  them  m  years  gone 
by  dwells  on  the  mind  with  pleasure,  and  I  hope  we  shall  always 
continue  them  while  we  stay  on  earth.  Every  now  and  then  one  ot 
our  number  departs  from  these  earthly  scenes,  to  those  blessed  regions 
we  read  so  much  of;  and  their  happy  spirits,  I  often  think,  may  be 
present  with  us.  The  greater  efficiency  of  the  workpeople,  by  these 
relaxations,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  a  feeling  of  family  compact  is 
produced,  which  greatly  lessens  the  trials  of  labour. 

On  the  score  even  of  pecuniary  profit  I  can  recommend  employers 
to  give  their  assistants  opportunity  for  these  exercises;  it  would 
have  I  am  sure,  an  important  effect  on  their  characters  aud  habits. 
Their  over-wrought,  wearied,  and  feverish  frames  want  rest  and  en- 
ioyment ;  and  they  too  frequently  seek  relief  in  practices  that  aggra- 
vate the  evil  effects  of  fatigue  they  have  undergone.  The  contrast 
with  the  baths,  &c.  as  prescribed  in  this  work,  would  soon  be  evidenced 
in  the  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  of  the  workpeople,  l  ie  system 
being  in  proper  order,  the  blood  would  be  well  circulated,  the  hot 
skin  relieved,  the  functionary  action  of  the  viscera  kept  up  to  a 
healthy  standard,  and  increased  powers  of  usefulness  with  a  good 
will  to  use  them,  would  be  the  result ;  and  further,  the  employer 
would  first  have  the  great  satisfaction  that  he  was  acting  as  a  st  eward 
ou-ht  to  do  towards  those  over  whom  God  has  given  hun  charge  ; 
and  secondly,  he  would  find  it  the  best  policy  to  have  his  assistants 
as  full  of  life  as  possible  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprises. 

I  have  stated  before,  what  plan  I  use;  I  however  repeat  that  the 
simplest  plan  of  baths  where  there  is  not  much  accommodation,  is  to 
have  some  water  in  a  sitz  in  the  bed-room  overnight,  on  rising  spread 
a  mackintosh  sheet  on  the  floor  to  save  slops;  sit  live  minutes  m  the 
bath  with  legs  out,  with  a  blanket,  thrown  entirely  over  the  body, 
then  have  a  cold  dripping  sheet,  or  washing  sit.,  or  cold  sponge;  the 
Sung  sheet  alone  Is  best  lor  winter,  and  at  all  times  leas  trouble 
and  generally  most  efficacious,  and  dry  with  a  sheet,  not  with  towels, 

asthe  Ldyis  too  much  exposed,  and  annual  heat  lest;  it  time,  soap 
ov,    v  h  common  yellow  soap,  and  a  small  flannel  pad;  or  a  hot 
'    n"  sheet  followed  by  a  cold  dripping  sheet,  or  a  live  minutes 
Vp     'a-!  S0fl  dripping  sheet  or  cold  shal  ow, 
A  vapour  followed  by  a  cold  dripping  sheet  or  cold  shallow  ma3 
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taken  with  much  benefit  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  a 
sitz  bath  five  to  ten  minutes,  70  deg.  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer, 
before  getting  into  bed,  with  the  feet  in  hot  water  or  without  hot 
water,  often  relieves  the  head  and  gives  sleep ;  but  if  suppers,  tobacco, 
and  alcoholic  drinks,  pastry,  &c,  are  not  totally  discarded,  no  person 
can  be  in  a  safe  state  of  health.  I  intend  further  on,  to  give  a  sketch 
of  a  room  for  bathers. 

The  use  of  the  wet  body  bandage  I  resort  to  a  good  deal  whenever 
I  have  any  extra  work  or  over-fatigue,  I  throw  it  off  without  any  sub- 
stitute, never  taking  cold  by  so  doing,  and  however  much  it  is  worn, 
it  will  do  no  harm  ;  this  wet  body  bandage  and  sitz  bath  are  my 
sheet  anchor,  when  hard  pressed  with  mental  work,  and  does 
wonders  without  any  possibility  of  harm :  occasionally  I  wear  the 
wet  bandage  through  the  night,  in  case  of  indigestion  or  cold,  and  a 
flannel  wrapper  over  it. 

HTDEOPATHIC  PEACTICE.  —  Hydropathic  practice  is  too 
much  understood  and  practised  as  a  system  of  cold  treatment; 
drinking  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  with  all  the  hitherto  strange 
methods  of  applying  it  in  douches,  wet  sheets,  and  various  modes,  by 
which  the  body  is  not  renovated  and  strengthened,  but  the  vitality 
washed  out  of  it.  The  "  cold  water  cure,"  I  repeat,  as  it  has  been 
and  is  now  often  practised,  is  an  outrage  on  the  true  principles  of 
hydropathy,  by  which  the  body  is  kept  in  health  and  life  ;  and  the 
exhibition  of  this  ignorance  by  many  Hydropathic  Practitioners  sets 
such  of  the  medical  profession  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  system 
very  justly  against  it.  They  correctly  judge  that  the  application  of 
merely  cold  water  to  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  their  patients  would 
only  increase  congestion  in  the  parts,  and  thereby  lower  the  power  of 
the  viscera  to  perform  their  functions.  They  hear  of  some  absurd  appli- 
cations of  cold  water  to  attempt  to  rouse  power  where  there  is  low 
vitality;  and  they  judge,  if  a  hydropathic  practitioner  will  commit  one 
blunder  against  all  scientific  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  functions  of  the  human  body,  that  he  makes  others;  and  so  they 
condemn  hydropathy  and  hydropathic  doctors  in  toto. 

Hydropathic  practice  is  of  recent  introduction  into  this  country, 
and  in  Germany  too,  where  Priesnitz  first  accidentally  came  into 
note.  Priesnitz  was  a  peasant,  and  had  no  scientific  education,  and, 
what  was  a  greater  defect  in  him,  he  despised  such  education;  and  the 
result  of  this  was  that,  with  powerful  means  of  restoration  iu  his 
I »,  which  he  used  by  trying  their  effects  in  cases  without  any  sound 
reasons  why  such  applications  should  succeed,  he  committed  many 
errors.  He  tried  the  practice  in  some  cases  and  succeeded  ;  lie  tried 
the  same  in  others,  which  not  only  did  not  succeed,  but  did  injury  or 
destroyed  life.  Priesnitz'a  was  a  system  of  experiments  without  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  gymptoms  and  causes  of  disease,  or  of  the 
varieties  of  constitutional  peculiarities.  This  is  unjustiliable,  for  if  a 
practitioner  does  not  act  upon  principles  deduced  from  a  knowledge  of 
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the  nature  and  action  of  the  constituents  of  the  human  frame,  he  is  a 
mere  charlatan,  attempting  to  care  disease.  I  never  give  a  bath 
without  duly  considering  the  various  organs  or  parts  in  the  disease 
implicated ;  never  as  an  experiment. 

Hydropathic  practice  has  been  taken  up  by  some  who  could  not 
succeed  in  their  medical  profession  ;  and  who,  consequently,  were  not 
the  best  men  to  bring  a  good  stock  of  scientific  knowledge  of  phy- 
siology and  anatomy  to  bear  upon  the  subject.    Others ,  again,  who 
have  undoubted  physiological  acquirements  of  the  first  order,  and  are 
convinced  of  its  efficacy,  are  overwhelmed  with  their  practice ;  and  it 
is  utterly  impossible,  with  their  present  plans  of  practice,  to  carry 
out  the  minute  detail  of  the  water  cure  as  much  as  is  required.    I  he 
same  care  and  judgment  is  as  necessary  in  applying  water  as  in  com- 
pounding medicine,  and  understanding  and  watching,  as  a  good 
physician  does,  the  complications  and  phases  of  disease  Large 
establishments,  where  the  charges  are  such  as  will  afford  to  pay  for 
scientifically  educated  assistants,  should  have  such  m  proportion  to 
the  number  of  patients,  and  also  sufficient  apparatus  and  bath-men  in 
proportion.    In  a  hydropathic  establishment,  where  the  practice  is 
Properly  carried  on,  there  are  so  many  manual  operations  that  m  reality 
it  very  much  resembles  in  its  processes  a  manufactory,  with  the  pro- 
prietor, overlookers,  and  workmen.    Moreover,  to  carry  hydropathic 
Practice  out  with  success,  it  should  be  m  a  properly  «Djd^ 
well-conducted  establishment,  and  also  be  confined  to  the  establish- 
ment    Booms  for  workpeople,  with  their  stock  ot  flannel  spungio, 
Sico  oil  silk,  tapes,  ribbons,  and  patterns,  for  compresses  bandages, 
& Likewise  tin,  zinc,  &c,  for  baths,  &c,  where  articles  can  be 
madeor  aUered  on  the  spot,  are  almost  as  essential  as  bath-rooms  and 

sx  3  soak's 

therapeutics,  scientifically  speaking,  or,  in  plain  Lngnsu  the  nyaio 
fS  nole  and  principle!  of  cure,  are  J^^***^ 
smma  hyo-ienic,  nature-restoring  system  of  curing  disease,  ana 
rSg  th^body  into  its  normal  or  primitive  state.  Its  P^-J" 
di  card  all  attempts  to  bring  the  body  into  its  proper  state  by  the 
forcing  or  deadening  system  of  drags,  blistering,  f  tons  bleedmg 
Ind  ihe  thousand  other  forms  of  doctoring,  by  which  mankind  have 
?  «  tort  red  and  slaughtered  for  generations.  There  certainly  is 
been  tor tuied  ami   la  g  ^  ^  Qrd 

vo  lack  of  minute  ana  ^  ^  ^  digrcgard 

medical  practice  as  to  tliese  ,  Mc  ,    ician  Btand8 

^S^SmiSA  passion,  ondUnes,  as  one  who  offered 
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to  join  me  did,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  unprofessional  and 
common  employment  of  seeing  personally  to  the  application  of  his 
remedies,  in  the  shape  of  haths,  bandages,  food,  clothing,  and  habits 
of  life,  it  is  impossible  he  can  do  justice  to  his  patients;  and  until 
hydropathic  practice  is  studied  in  the  bath-house,  and  looked  upon 
by  the  practitioner  as  an  office  requiring  the  most  particular  and 
personal  attention  to  the  manual  processes,  or  as  a  superintendent 
over  his  assistants,  he  will  not  bring  the  system,  in  its  wonderful 
health-restoring  principles,  in  its  true  light  before  the  public.  The 
practice  of  giving  baths  at  private  lodging,  by  bath-attendants  going 
their  rounds  from  one  house  to  another,  and  the  doctor  only  seeing 
the  patients  perhaps  once  a-week,  is  utterly  unlikely  to  give  a  patient 
a  fair  opportunity  of  cure.    They  cannot  have  proper  bath  apparatus, 
nor  the  attendance  they  ought  to  have.   In  the  simple  matter  of 
giving  a  dripping  sheet,  the  patient  is  often  made  to  stand  in  the 
cold  water  in  the  bath,  while  it  is  given,  to  save  trouble  and  slops  on 
the  floor ;  this  is  bad ;  or  the  sheet  is  partially  wrung  out,  which 
makes  it  less  effective.    A  bath  may  not  have  suited  the  patient, — 
there  is  no  bath-attendant  to  refer  to,  nor  the  requisite  quantity  of 
water.    I  should  not  dare  to  prescribe  baths  under  such  circum- 
stances, except  to  those  who  merely  require  home  treatment.    I  saw 
a  case  in  point  when  on  a  visit  to  an  establishment  a  short  time  since. 
I  was  consulted  by  a  friend,  whose  sister,  a  delicate  lady  about 
twenty-one,  with  but  little  blood  in  her  body,  had  been  ordered  to 
have  a  wet  pack  daily  at  her  lodgings.    They  had  to  rub  her  for 
hours  after  the  pack,  to  get  circulation  ;  and  from  the  time  of  having 
the  cold  wet  pack  one  day,  to  the  one  next  day,  she  was  never  warm ; 
yet  the  patient  and  attendant  thought  it  must  be  persisted  in,  as  it 
had  been  prescribed.    This  was  highly  dangerous  in  this  case.  The 
attendant  had  no  machine  even  to  wring  out  the  cold  wet  linen  sheet, 
and  the  doctor  was  only  to  be  seen  once  or  twice  a-week,  and  the 
week  I  was  there  he  did  not  see  the  patient  once.    When  he  did  see 
her,  he  ordered  the  pack  only  every  other  day ;  the  same  effects  were 
produced,  and  packing  was  stopped.    The  lady  remained  there  three 
months,  at  a  heavy  expense,  and  returned  home  rather  worse  than 
better.    No  wonder  her  medical  man  at  home  denounced  such 
imposition  and  ignorance  in  attempting  to  cure   disease.  The 
husband  of  a  lady  has  since  come  from  near  London  to  consult  vie 
on  his  wife's  case  :  she,  too,  has  been  at  the  "  cold  ivater  cui'e."  It  is  a 
case  of  severe  chronic  rheumatism,  making  her  a  cripple.  Nothing 
but  cold  water  has  been  applied  for  ten  weeks,  at  an  expense  of  £40, 
and  she  is  worse,  and  no, wonder.    Whenever  one  of  my  patients 
does  not  become  warm  in  a  pack,  or  after  a  cold  sheet  or  any  cold 
bath,  does  not  get  reaction,  a  vapour  bath  is  given,  or  hot  and  cold 
dripping  sheets,  and  packing  stopped  until  there  is  more  power.  It 
is  not  safe  to  leave  a  patient  in  pack  without  an  attendant  near.  My 
packing,  except  in  especial  cases,  which  are  always  properly  attended, 
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is  done  in  the  bath-house,  where  attendants  are  always  by,  and  is  so 
contrived  that  it  is  quite  private.  My  patients  can  converse  while 
they  are  in  pack,  and  nervous  feelings  are  prevented.  To  many  it  is 
a  very  formidable  operation  to  be  bound  up  fast  in  sheets  without 
power  to  extricate  themselves ;  and  great  danger  may  result  to  nervous 
persons  by  being  left  alone. 

It  is  really  doing  the  public  injustice  in  serious  cases  by  under- 
taking them  at  lodgings,  or  where  they  cannot  have  experienced 
bath-attendants  to  resort  to  any  hour,  day  or  night.  I  am  very 
cautious  iu  giving  first  packs  in  delicate  cases,  and  m  all  I  have  the 
wet  sheets  wrung  out  by  a  proper  machine,  and  I  use  coarse  cotton 
sheets,  not  linen  ;  and  wrap  the  legs,  to  the  knees,  in  a  dry  blanket, 
with  a  mackintosh  sheet  underneath  for  packing,  and  a  chest-can  with 
hot  water,  as  described.  Where  there  are  a  large  number  ot  patients, 
the  proprietor  or  conductor  should  have  well-paid  and  properly 
educated  assistants  in  proportion  to  the  number.  The  whole  bathing 
processes  should  go  on  under  one  roof,  and  this  would  easily  and 
with  little  expense  be  done  on  the  plan  of  my  establishment.  In  one 
of  my  bath-rooms— 95  feet  long  by  21  wide— we  give  oyer  two 
hundred  baths  per  day,  including  packs,  fomentations,  shallows, 
washing  sitz,  and  the  various  other  processes.  It  is  warmed  by 
steam  and  hot-water  pipes,  and  there  is  not  the  least  effluvia  m  the 
room,  from  its  being  well  ventilated.  The  floor  is  tried,  with  wood 
grates,  so  as  to  be  dry  for  walking  upon  with  the  bare  ieet,  and,  by 
allowing  the  water  to  run  off,  can  be  perfectly  cleansed.  The jacking 
beds  are  emptied  occasionally,  and  the  contents  renewed.  Thus  the 
effluvia  from  the  person,  which  would  be  retained  in  the  bed  is 
removed;  and  the  blankets  and  sheets  should  be  weri  washed  fre- 
quently. Persons  should  never  sleep  m  the  same  beds  that  wet 
packing  has  been  performed  in.  .  . 

I  make  no  pretensions  to  the  knowledge  of  physicians  who  l  ave 
gone  through  the  dissecting-room  and  the  usual  labori ous  cumcu  urn 
of  medical  training;  but  I  can  successfully  compete  witl  them  u 
curing,  and  that  on  sound  and  certain  principles,  as  the  state  of  my 
establishment  and  the  testimony  of  numbers  who  have  before  t  d 
hydropathy  in  vain  for  cure  testify.  Tew  physicians  will  con- 
descend to'  attend  to  the  miuutiaj  I  name  as  absolutely  requisite  for 
carrvin"  out  this  practice  as  it  ought  to  be  with  justice  to  the 
Patients  I  have  been  trained  to  business  habits  in  my  manufactory ; 
I  have  to  see  personally  into  the  ininutia  of  every  operation  acting 
on  known  principles ;  and  I  do  not  consider  for  a  moment  it  Wd 
be  compromising  my  position  as  a  master,  by  even  seeing  to  the 
state  otPthe  fioo°rs,  the  dirt  and  grease,  and  the  ventdatmn  ot  mv 
factory  for  I  know  I  could  not  long  keep  the  lead  in  my  branch  oi 
bu £  were  I  not  to  see  to  these  matters  ot  detail,  as  we  1  as 
ffjfi;  lakers  and  wool-merchants  as  to  the  prospects  ot 
talking  with  my  Dankeis  anu  desoisina  scientific  know- 

the  money  and  wool  markets.    J!ai  uom  aespiau0 
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ledge,  I  have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  read  and  study  physio- 
logical works  every  hour  I  could  spare  for  a  long  period,  and  also  to 
keep  up  with  new  works  published  on  the  nature  of  disease,  &c. 

1  hope  to  see  hydropathic  practitioners  with  high  physiological  and 
anatomical  knowledge  content  with  some  thousands  per  annum,  and 
spending  the  surplus  above  in  engaging  young  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians to  help  them,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients.  Let- 
in  then,  with  their  assistants,  hold  a  cabinet  council  every  other 
day,  and  compare  notes,  and  in  any  critical  cases  every  day.  This 
plan  would  soon  put  hydropathy  in  the  place  it  ought  to  occupy  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public. 

EHEUMATISM. — This  is  a  universal  complaint,  I  cannot  call  it 
disease,  but  a  disorder  of  the  nutritive  or  organic  system.  By  some 
it  is  considered  to  rest  merely  in  the  blood.  Others,  and  I  think  with 
more  correctness,  believe  the  cause  of  pain,  inflammation,  and  swell- 
ing, is  owing  to  the  sheaths  of  the  muscles  and  the  sheaths  of  the 
nerves  wanting  the  required  serum,  derived  from  the  blood,  which  is 
necessary  to  lubricate  the  sheaths  of  the  muscles  and  nerves,  allowing 
ruem  to  move  easily  and  freely  in  these  sheaths.  Thus  auy  mode  of 
living,  or  habits  of  life,  or  any  means  by  which  the  blood  is  impo- 
verished, prevents  the  supply  of  this  necessary  serum  to  the  sheaths, 
(as  this  serum  can  only  be  formed  from  the  blood,)  and  the  muscles 
and  nerves  consequently  move  in  comparatively  or  altogether  dry 
sheaths ;  which  soon  produces  pain  and  infiammntion :  and  even- 
tually, if  not  relieved,  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  sheaths  altogether, 
and  sets  the  limbs  fast.  In  all  my  practice  in  rheumatism,  1  have 
acted  on  the  principle  of  correcting  the  blood,  and  have  good  reason 
to  believe  it  a  rational  one,  from  the  cures  I  have  seen  by  treating  it 
a3  only  a  disorder  arising  from  impoverished  blood  and  lowered 
vitality.  I  apply  steam,  calico  and  spongio  bandages,  and  hot  and  cold 
baths,  both  large  and  small  douches  to  the  parts  affected,  but  not 
with  any  expectation  of  curing  uuless,  at  the  same  time,  I  can  get 
the  tongue  clean,  and  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  good  order,  by  the 
means  I  elsewhere  prescribe.  Eheumatism  w  ill  never  be  cured  while 
the  tongue  is  red  or  furred,  showing  chronic  inflammatory  action 
in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels. 

In  rheumatism,  the  first  essential  point  to  attend  to  is  the  state 
<M  the  stomach  ;  and  to  begin  a  strict  system  of  dieting,  discarding 
tobacco  in  any  form,  for  this  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  crippled 
state  of  thousands  by  the  double  power  for  mischief  it  contains  in 
poisoning  the  blood,  and  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  nervous  system 
by  its  narcotic  power;  then  all  ale,  porter,  wine,  or  spirits,  which 
only  increase  the  inflammatory  action  already  so  troublesome;  next, 
taking  but  little  or  no  flesh  meat  until  tho  tongue  is  in  a  'nearly 
natural  state:  all  condiments  are  bad  in  these  cases,  as  pepper, 
mustard,  or  acids.  The  simple  diet  recommended  in  this  book,  with' 
the  hot  soaping  and  hot  and  cold  dripping  sheets,  fomenting  pack,  or 
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usual  wet  pack,  each  followed  by  tepid  dripping  sheet,  or  tepid 
shallow,  and  not  by  quite  cold  applications,  spirit  lamp,  followed 
by  tepid  dripping  sheet.  Hot  water  sitz  bath.  Pad  before  and 
behind,  and  feet  in  hot  water,  followed  by  tepid  sponge  over,  or 
tepid  dripping  sheet. 

The  application  of  cold  water  to  any  rheumatic  part  will  only 
increase  the  inflammation ;  cold  water  should  not  be  applied  until 
pain  is  gone,  and  then  may  be  used  to  strengthen ;  wear  the  wet 
body  bandage  night  and  day,  taking  care  it  is  made  warm  by  adding 
a  flannel  wrapper. 

Tor  rheumatic  fever,  fomenting  packs  and  common  wet  pack, 
steam  bath,  and  tepid  sheet,  and  once  a  day  a  hot  and  tepid  dripping 
sheet,  a  spirit  lamp  aud  tepid  sheet  twice  a  week,  a  hot  washing  and 
soaping  sitz,  or  hot  sitz,  with  ilannel  pad  before  and  behind,  and  feet 
in  hot  mustard,  fifteen  minutes;  wet  body  bandage,  with  flannel 
wrapper  over,  night  and  clay,  the  calico  end  of  the  bandage  wrung 
out  of  tepid  water  every  two  hours  and  well  washed;  hot  mustard 
foot  and  hand  bath  ten  minutes.  These  are  the  applications  we  use ; 
they  must  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the 
severity  of  the  attack  :  free 'perspiration  must  be  produced;  and  if  it 
is  difficult,  let  the  patient  be  put  in  hot  shallow  ten  minutes,  and 
then  have'  spirit  lamp.  The  apparent  lowness  of  the  patient  pro- 
duced by  these  sweating  processes  must  not  alarm.  I  have  never 
known  a  case  die,  or  be  injured,  or  not  entirely  recover.  If  stimu- 
lants or  flesh  meat  are  given  to  keep  up  strength,  the  lever  will 
inevitably  return.  Sleep  in  cotton  socks  wrung  out  of  tepid  water, 
and  lamb's  wool  over.  Bandage  any  parts  affected  with  wet  strips 
of  calico,  well  wrung  out,  with  mackintosh  and  flannel  oyer  to  keep  in 
the  heat!  Spongio  piline  will  keep  warm  when  calico  will  not.  The 
more  the  limbs  are  exercised  while  there  is  any  rheumatism,  the 
worse  they  will  become  :  the  muscles  and  nerves  wanting  vitality,  and 
working  in  comparatively  or  altogether  dry  sheaths,  gives  great  pain. 

Prom  the  theory  I  take  for  the  most  correct  one,  as  to  the  cause 
of  rheumatism,  it  will  be  very  evident  that  blistering,  which  weakens 
the  system,  aud  heating  lotions,  which  increase  inflammation,  but 
neither  of  which  applications  improve  the  quality  oi  the  blood,  must 
be  injurious  ;  and  they  will  be  found,  iu  every  case,  to  be  so.  1  have 
had  scores  of  cases  which  have  been  seriously  injured  by  these  appli- 
cations, and  by  them  some  have  been  made  cripples  for  lite.  I  have 
had  many  desperate  cases,  where  injury  has  been  the  effect  oi  Mich 
applications;  and  although  some  have  yielded  to  the  treatment,  the 
majority  of  these  patients  have  had  the  vitality  so  destroyed  in  the 
D-u'ts  that  I  could  only  tell  them  theirs  were  hopeless  cases,  as  to 
their 'bodily  state.  Heating  stimulating  medicines,  or  heating  lotions 
and  blistering,  are  the  standard  medical  practice,  according  to  the 
code  laid  down  for  cure  by  the  Surgeons'  J  lull  Examiners ;  and  so 
^doctonTX  have  qualified  there,  must  abide  thereby,  although  1 
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challenge  them  to  produce  a  case  of  radical  cure,  or  one  iu  which  the 
ordinary  practice  has  not  done  injury.  Even  scarifying  is  sometimes 
practised ;  for  a  labourer  sent  to  me  by  a  clergyman  had  had  his 
knees  fired  bv  a  surgeon,  as  is  usually  done  on  horses,  and  the 
poor  fellow's  'knees  are  made  stiff  for  life  ;  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  I  have  had  of  burning  the  parts  affected. 

SCIATICA,  or  rheumatism  in  the  sciatic  nerve,  which  takes  its 
rise  in  the  hip,  and  runs  down  the  back  of  the  thigli  and  leg  to  the 
foot.*  Great  numbers  are  cripples  from  this  cause,  and  not  a  few 
have  been  made  so  by  the  unnatural  methods  used  by  surgeons  for 
their  cure.  Nothing  but  restoring  the  nutritive  powers  by  baths 
and  packing  can  ever  restore  life  and  power  to  the  limb  ;  and 
blistering,  lotions,  or  scarifying  only  aggravate  the  disease  and 
increase  the  inflammation  ;  aiid  not  unfrequently  causes  thickening 
of  the  cartilage  in  the  thigh  joint,  and  thrusts  the  bone  out  of  the 
cup,  putting  the  limb  what  is  called,  out  of  joint, — never  to  be  got  iu 
again.  The  applications  named  in  the  preceding  article  are  what  we 
use.  I  have  just  heard  of  a  notable  plan  invented  by  an  Irish 
surgeon  for  the  relief  of  Sciatica,  which  is,  to  introduce  a  hollow- 
probe  through  the  muscles  to  the  nerve,  and  apply  morphia.  This  is 
only  the  usual  practice  of  attempting  to  benumb  pain  by  drugs,  and 
Treating  the  poor  body  as  a  bad  carpenter  would  do  a  box  out  of 
repair ;  unfortunately,  however,  for  the  poor  body,  in  such  hands,  it 
has  highly  sensitive  nerves  and  a  wonderful  network  of  blood-vessels, . 
which  will  not  bear  similar  treatment. 

Several  years  since,  I  had  a  very  remarkable  case  of  rheumatism  in 
a  patient.  I  had  little  expectation  of  seeing  him  even  relieved 
His  case  was  declared  entirely  hopeless  of  either  cure  or  mitigation, 
by  his  doctors;  and  they  were  honest  in  telling  him  so.  For  on  the 
principle  of  allopathic  treatment,  (which  is  grounded  on  forcing  or 
rousing  weak  organs  to  act,  by  means  of  stimidants  and  counter- 
irritants,  or  quieting  feverish  or  inflammatory  action  by  narcotics,) 
there  could  be  no  prospect  of  any  good  result  with  a  frame  worn 
down  to  a  skeleton,  and  the  side  of  the  head  actually  resting  on  the 
shoulder,  from  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of 
the  spine  having  given  way,  and  become  unequal  to  its  support.  He 
had  been  in  this  miserable  state  a  considerable  period;  and  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  arrival  at  our  establishment,  had  been  in  bed 
three  months  in  one  position,  not  daring  to  stir,  from  the  excruciating 
pain  it  caused  in  the  spine.  He  was  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
always  of  regular  habits,  witli  a  healthy  constitution,  but  had 
been  compelled,  in  attending  to  his  business  as  a  draper,  to  stand 
in  a  shop  between  currents  of  air,  in  cold  weather,  and  without 
any  fire.  These  causes  brought  on  indigestion,  which,  of  course, 
weakened  the  vis  vitfc,  or  power  of  life.  The  frame  then  began  to  feel 
the  effects.    The  cold  draughts  acted  upon  the  shoulders  and  neck, 

*  Sec  engraving  p.  47-1. 
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causing  rheumatism  ;  this  went  on  until  all  the  frame  sympathized, 
and  he  could  no  longer  attend  to  his  duties.  The  usual  plans 
were  tried  to  make  the  machine  perform  its  offices,  but  it  could 
not  be  made  to  act.  It  would  only  answer  to  mild  nursing,  and 
attention  to  the  natural  nutritive  powers,  in  the  shape  of  rest  and 
warmth,  plain  but  nutritive  diet,  mild  water  and  steam  application 
to  the  skin,  and  damp  spongio  kept  night  and  day  on  the  parts 
affected,  which  acted  as  a  constant  poultice.  Had  these  plans  been 
tried  first,  instead  of  scourging  the  poor  body  with  drugs,  blisters, 
and  lotions,  I  have  no  doubt  the  patient  would  have  soon  been 
restored  ;  for  in  the  desperate  state  above  described,  by  God's  bless- 
ing on  our  treatment,  he  was  entirely  cured.  "When  he  first  came 
to  my  Establishment,  whenever  he  had  to  move,  he  supported  his 
chin  with  his  right  hand,  while  with  the  left  he  raised  his  head, 
causing  exquisite  pain  in  the  spine,  every  time  bringing  out  perspi- 
ration over  the  frame.    He  is  now  in  excellent  health. 

Ringworm  is  a  skiu  disease.  Keep  the  parts  affected  clamp  by  weaving  a  piece 
of  wetted  spongio  piline  over  them,  or  wetted  calico,  spongioover  •  general  treat- 
ment as  follows  :— On  rising  have  No.  13 ;  and  afterwards  a  shallow  SO  degrees ; 
or  spon°-e  over  ;  or  No.  1-1."  Forenoon:  well  soap  the  head  with  hot  soap  and 
water,  and  then  sponge,  or  pour  over  it  tepid  water.  Afternoon  or  bed-tune  : 
a  gentle  vapour  bath,  and  tepid  shallow:  or  sponge  over,  or  tepid  dripping  sheet 
after  foment  pack.  If  the  parts  affected  are  well  soaped  oyer  every  time  the 
sponsio  is  damped,  will  accelerate  the  cure ;  wear  the  wet  body  bandage  No. 
1(33,  "during  the  night,  and  a  dry  flannel  during  the  day;  abstain  from  all  stimu- 
lants, and  from  flesh  meat  or  coffee  until  well. 

iTCII  —This  troublesome  disease  is  soonest  cured  by  the  application  of  sulphur 
ointment  all  over  the  body,  and  before  it  is  renewed,  have  a  thorough  hot  soap- 
ing with  common  yellow  soap ;  about  two  dressings  is  sufficient,  and  any 
dru^ist  will  supply  the  ointment:  the  disease  is  easily  communicated  bj  the 
living  animalcuh,  which  burrow  under  the  skin.  When  the  itch  is  removed, 
vapour  baths,  spirit  lamp,  a  hot  soaping  shallow,  will  prevent  a  return,;  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  any  garments  worn  t  horoughly  punned. 

IIe\d\ciie,  or  heat  in  the  head  ;  wash  the  head  in  very  hot  soap  and  water, 
then  sponge  with  tepid  wafer,  and  put  on  head  bandage,  No.  316  (m  bath 
list). 

Et,t?ow  B  vtii  is  very  useful  in  any  inflammatory  action  in  the  hand.  arm.  or 
shoulder-  put  the  elbow  into  a  vessel  about  six  inches  deep,  and  keep  it  in  live 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  repeal  four  or  live,  times  during  the  day:  if  I  lie  in  lamina- 
tion is  in  the  arm,  the  water  must  lie  tepid  ;  it  in  the  hand  or  shoulder,  cold  :  (<>  ll 
is  not  proper  to  put  every  inflamed  part  in  cold  water. 

Nervous  i'uutation  tkom  had  habits,  frequently  contracted  at  school  and 
continued  afterwards,  often  making  the  frame  a  wreck  before  the  individual  is 
aware  of  the.  baneful  consequence.  J  a  these  cases  1  here  is  always  a  great  sensi- 
tiveness to  cold,  and  severe  cold  water  fcreatmoni  will  furl  her  irritate  the  nervous 
system.  On  rising,  have  sit/,,  70  degrees,  six  minutes;  and.  d  oonvement, 
have  sninal  rubbing  while  feet  are  in  hot  water,  or  on  dry  blanket,  and  then  a 
hot  dripping  sheet,  Mowed  by  a  cold  dripping  sheet  ;  butil  this  is  not  conve 
nient,  nave  the  six  minutes  70  degrees  site,  and  hen  tepid  ^Wfffi^ 
winter,  and  cold  in  summer,  or  No.  95  ;  alter  any  discharge,  wear  bodj  band.u,c 
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No.  103,  during  the  clay,  or  if  that  is  not  warm,  use  No.  169  or  173  with  a 
dry  flannel  bandage  over.  Thick  clothing  in  winter  and  spring  is  necessary  until 
the  nerves  are  strengthened ;  tight  trowsers  injurious,  also  sitting  on  soft  cushions ; 
much  walking  not  advisable,  carriage  exercise  better.  Wear  hair  very  short,  at  the 
back  of  the  head  especially,  and  sleep  on  hard  pillow.  No.  24  by  a  healthy  man, 
very  good,  and  No.  25  occasionally.  Dry  flannel  body  bandage  to  sleep  in  •  put  it 
round  waist  over  night-gown ;  forenoon  or  noon,  70  degrees  sitz,  ten  minutes, 
lowered  to  cold  one  minute,  and  hot  mustard  hand  and  foot  bath.  No.  30}  good, 
lSli  often  as  convenient,  followed  by  154,  65  degrees  is  very  good,  or  either  sepa- 
rately. At  bedtime,  sitz  70  degrees,  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  sponge  back  of 
head ;  all  stimulants  bad,  and  coffee  or  tobacco.  Very  moderate  flesh  meat. 
No.  ISO,  flannel  damped,  good ;  No.  112, 114, 121,  all  good,  also  cold  spouting 
bottom  of  spine ;  No.  100,  very  serviceable. 

Eye,  iNrLAJQiATiON  of,  —  from  some  particles  of  sand  or  dust  accident- 
ally coming  in  contact.  Use  No.  131A,  and  whilst  head  is  in  the  bath,  foment  the 
eye  with  hot  water,  and  a  flannel  pad,  often  renewing  the  pad,  to  have  it  as  hot 
as  can  be  borne;  go  on  with  this  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then  No.  201  five 
minutes,  with  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water ;  then  a  small  piece  of  spongio 
piline  wetted  and  put  over  the  eye,  and  a  handkerchief  over  to  keep  it  on :  repeat 
a'lthis  several  times  per  day,  till  the  inflammation  is  subdued.  As  soon  as  most  of 
the  inflammation  is  reduced,  omit  the  piece  of  spongio  on  the  eye,  as  it  should  bo 
kept  from  the  light  as  little  as  possible,  and  continue  the  other  treatment  till  all 
inflammation  is  subdued;  then  202  every  day  to  strengthen  the  eye. 

CONSUMPTION,  DISEASE  OF  THE  LUjNTGS.-~Tb.is  never 
takes  place  except  there  is  first  what  is  commonly  called  a  bad 
stomach,  or  bad  digestion.  The  lungs  are  intersected  by  thousands 
of  minute  air  tubes,  the  interior  surface  of  which  is  calculated  at 
30.000  square  inches.  These  tubes  are  also  lined  with  minute  air 
vessels,  which  make  the  body  of  the  lungs  almost  a  mass  of  these 
pipes  and  air  vessels.  The  tissue  or  flesh  lining  the  cavity  in  which 
they  lie  is  of  a  very  fine  structure  ;  differing  from  the  coarser  fibre  of 
the  flesh,  or  what  is  more  properly  termed  muscle,  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Now  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  where  so  much 
delicate  machinery  is  at  work,  and  of  so  fine  a  structure,  the  mate- 
rials must  be  good  and  refined  to  renew  this  structure ;  which  is  every 
day  wasting  and  being  replaced  by  new  formation,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  the  body.  Persons  of  weak  digestion,  or  from  poor  or  in- 
sufficient food,  make  of  course  impure  blood.  Out  of  this  bad  blood 
the  fine  structure  of  the  lungs  has  to  be  made  ;  nature  applies  it, 
trie.?  it,  and  finds  it  unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  then  tries  to  expel  this 
morbid  useless  matter  from  the  lungs  by  forming  tubercles  and 
abscesses,  and  so  throwing  it  off,  which  ultimately  destroy  those  life- 
giving  organs.  The  formation  of  abscesses  and  tubercles'  is  an  effort 
of  nature  to  throw  off  disease  ;  and  in  thousands  of  cases  a  cure  is 
effected  by  them.  The  parts  of  the  lungs  where  these  operations  of 
nature  have  taken  place  are  by  thcin  destroyed,  but  a  cicatrix  is 
iormed  where  the  disease  has  been  s  and  which  makes  good  the  damage 
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by  cutting  short  the  tubes  around  tbe  seat  of  tubercle  and  abscess; 
but  by  this  process  the  extent  of  the  tubes  and  capacity  of  taking  m 
air  is  'diminished ;  and  such  subjects  in  whom  this  has  taken  place  will 
not  have  the  power  of  lungs  they  had  previously ;  nevertheless, 
thousands  go  through  life  with  good  health  and  live  to  an  old  age, 
who  have  thus  had  their  lungs  seriously  diseased.  Out  of  loO  bodies 
dissected  in  the  Hospital  at  Paris,  125  showed  that  disease  of  the 
lungs  had  existed,  were  cured,  and  the  persons  had  died  from  other 

causes.  .       ,  ,.  e  „ 

It  is  true  many  suffer  from  indigestion  who  escape  disease  ot  the 
lun^s  Indigestion  brings  on  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
'  liniSf  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver;  this  the  system  tries  to 
throw  off  on  to  the  non-vital  parts  of  the  body,  as  before  noticed,  m 
the  form  of  boils,  rash,  shingles,  abscess  ;  and  many  have  been  saved 
from  death  by  a  broken  limb  drawing  the  inflammatory  action  irom 
the  more  vital  parts.  But  when  the  system  is  no  longer  able  to 
throw  off  this  inflammatory  matter  outwardly  on  the  body  and  limbs, 
the  weakest  vital  organs  then  give  way  ;  and  the  inflammatory  action 
concentrates  on  the  weakest  parts,  and  serious  disease  sets  in.  Any 
who  inherit  constitutionally  weak  lungs  are,  of  course,  the  most  hable 
to  consumption.  Poor  food,  confinement  in  badly  ventilated  places, 
over-work,  &c,  bring  on  indigestion,  fever,  then  cough  ;  and  by  the 
red  tongue  showing  the  mucous  inflammation  is  extending  to  the  an 
tubes.  In  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  and  practice  a 
ial  crisis  is  very  often  accelerated  by  the  application  ot  b  isters 
and  preparation  of  cantharides,  and  as  counter-irritants  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  chest,  which  are  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  and 
earned  into  the  blood,' and  to  the  already  irritated  and  mflamed 
lungs;  besides  draining  away  vitality  when  the  blister  . 
Goo§d 'nourishing  living  is  prescribed  oftez 

what  is  proper.    Flesh-meat,  and  not  unfrequently  portei,  ale,  or 
w!ne,  wUh  only  increase  the  inflammatory  action  -a  o^n  orde red 
Actual  disease  once  set  in  m  cases  of  natural  ly   ^akhmg s  is 
rarely  indeed  removed  by  the  unnatural   methods   adopted  foi 


cure. 


Whenever  the  tongue  is  red  and  swollen,  white,  or  furred,  persons 
with  weak  lungs  should  immediately  take  precautions  before  disease 
commences ;  and  the  only  precautions  they  can  take  to  be  of  use,  is 
not  physic,  blisters,  &c,  but  farinaceous  and  vegetable  diet,  good  air 
rest  and  mild  applications  of  water  treatment.  Ot  homoeopathic 
remedies  I  can  give  no  opinion  from  not  having  studied  hem ;  and 
Sore  I  neither  recommend  nor  condemn  them.  When  cough 
and  expectoration  have  set  in,  the  disease  has  commenced;  butgene- 
rX  in  such  a  form  that  with  care  and  attention  recovery  may  be 
'  eetcd But  if,  in  this  stage,  the  lunge  are  exposed  to  severe  cold, 
'u^ntnee  of  stimulating  food  or  hWs  fuel ^  is ^  sup- 
plied to  the  fire;  and  the  visyitse,  or  power  oi  life,  is  fairij  01  rather 
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unfairly  beaten  down.  In  taking  in  the  air  each  time  we  breathe,  an 
average  power  equal  to  a  pressure  of  4  cwt.  is  exercised,  and  in  dis- 
charging it  to  that  of  3  cwt.  Now  when  the  air  tubes  are  inflamed, 
the  effect  of  this  action  to  the  lungs  may  be  supposed  ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  the  lungs  cannot  for  one  minute  be  at  rest  while  life 
lasts,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  astonishment  their  destruction  is  not  far 
more  rapid  than  we  see  to  be  the  case. 

BBONCHITIS  is  very  common,  and  persons  with  naturally 
strong  lungs  are  often  affected  with  it,  and  with  them,  by  a  little 
attention,  the  hacking  short  cough  may  be  got  rid  of.  But  this  is 
not  so  easily  done  by  persons  with  weak  lungs,  for  they  are  often 
■unaware  of  the  danger,  in  their  case  going  on  to  actual  disease  of  the 
lungs,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  consumption. 

The  term  bronchitis  does  not  often  alarm  persons  with -weak  lungs, 
from  their  supposing  it  is  altogether  different  from  consumption; 
they  not  being  aware  that  bronchitis  is  inflammation  of  the  air  tubes 
which  intersect  the  lungs;  and  which  inflammation,  if  continued, 
produces  matter,  nature's  remedy,  to  throw  off  the  inflammation 
when  it  cannot  be  thrown  off  otherwise.  But  if  this  suppuration  of 
the  air  tubes  of  the  lungs  goes  on,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  body  of 
the  lungs  cannot  long  resist  the  influence  of  the  morbid  matter,  and 
decomposition  and  change  of  the  structure  must  be  the  consequence. 
Many  physiological  terms  are  very  inapplicable  and  vague,  but  having 
long  been  in  use  and  adopted  in  works  on  these  subjects,  it  is  not 
easy  to  change  them.  Consumption  is  a  term  generally  understood, 
and  therefore  I  use  it,  although  it  does  not  give  a  definite  idea  of  any 
particular  disease. 

Bronchitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  wind-pipe,  the  first  large 
tube  leading  from  the  throat  into  the  lungs,  and  of  the  air  tubes 
branching  from  it,  is  very  common,  and  may  arise  from  a  slight  cold, 
from  loud  and  long  speaking  or  singing,  or  from  the  inflammatory 
state  of  the  stomach.  "When  it  is  only  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
wind-pipe,  a  little  care  soon  cures  and  restores  the  ciliated  mem- 
brane which  has  been  destroyed.  This  ciliated  membrane*  performs 
a  very  important  office,  it  is  on  the  surface  of  the  lining  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  in  all  the  bronchial  tubes  except  the  most  minute  termina- 
tions. I  can  compare  it  the  most  easily  to  a  fine  downy  surface, 
and  is  spread  in  a  mucous  network  over  the  parts.  This  fine 
hair-like  process  is  continually  moving,  and  will  show  motion  for 
hours  when  taken  out  of  the  body  and  put  in  warm  mucilage. 
The  office  it  performs  is  to  keep  the  mucus,  or  slimy  lining  of  the 
membrane,  moving,  so  that  the  mucus  does  not  stagnate,  and 
become  offensive  to  the  delicate  cellular  tissue  and  nerves  on  which 
it  rests  ;  for  the  very  existence  of  the  body  depends  on  keeping  all 
the  material  changed  and  renewed. 

Inflammation  of  the  top  of  the  windpipe  displaces  this  cilia  ;  and 

•  Sec  engraving  p.  414 
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tbe  mucus  then  not  being  moved  away,  as  it  becomes  deteriorated, 
irritates  the  cellular  tissue  and  nerves  on  which  it  rests,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  by  cough  to  do,  what  in  bealth  is  accomplished  by 
the  cilia.    This  cilia  on  the  top  of  the  windpipe  can  be  coughed  up 
by  'a  strong  effort,  and  examined  under  a  microscope.    Now  the 
cough  which  proceeds  from  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  can  only 
be  cured  by  the  cilia  being  replaced ;  and  to  this  end  packing  the 
throat  with  a  wet  wruug-out  cloth  and  flannel  over  night  and  day,  or 
damp  spongio  in  day-time,  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  drawing 
out  inflammation,  and  promoting  a  restoration  of  the  parts.  AYhen 
the  irritation  is  great,  we  use  a  mustard  plaister  on  the  throat,  and 
repeat  it     This,  being  a  simple  vegetable  substance,  can  never  do 
any  harm.    If  the  slight  bronchial  affection  is  neglected,  the  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  creep  down  the  tubes  into  the  lungs,  and  then 
become  serious.    I  once  had  a  serious  attack  from  over-fatigue  and 
Sabbath  services'  in  my  tent  and  in  the  open  air.    I  expectorated  a 
uint  of  matter  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  attack  having  gone  on 
from  acute,  to  chronic  bronchitis,  and  unless  this  had  been  stopped, 
disease  of  the  body  of  the  lungs  must  soon  have  taken  place.  _  the 
remedy  I  used  was  to  keep  the  throat  red  with  mustard  plaister; 
uackino-  the  throat  at  night  with  wrung-out  napkin  and  flannel  over, 
and  washin-  the  throat  and  chest  with  tepid  water  on  rising.    I  wore 
a  half-chest0 spongio  compress  with  collar,  and  a  calico  and  mackin- 
tosh spinal  compress  night  and  day,  damping  them  twice  a  day  ; 
wearing  body  bandage  from  rising  to  noon  only.    On  rising  I  had  a 
r0apmD  and  wash  over  with  water  nearly  cold,  standing  m  hot  water. 
In  the  forenoon  a  fomentation  for  twenty  minutes  not  very  hot, 
wiping  chest  after  with  wrung-out  towel.    In  the  afternoon  a  sit 
bath  70  dec  for  ten  minutes,  having  feet  m  105  deg  mustard  and 
water     A  towel  body  pack  every  other  day  instead  of  fomentation 
This  continued  for  ten  days,  and  then  I  reduced  the  bathing  but 
still  continuing  chest  and  "spinal  compress  until  cough  was  entirely 
o-one     I  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  heights  of  Malvern  for 
Eire  of  ah.    Our  private  residence  is  low,  and  in  the  midst  of  large 
St^  as  I  could  not  attend  to  the  duties  of  my  own  establish- 
it  was  better  to  be  away  as  perfect  rest  -necessary  1 
abstained  from  flesh  meat  and  all  stimulants ;  and,  with  tlie  ^essm 
of  God  I  was  well  in  three  weeks  after  I  left  home.    Formerly  I  had 
L?e  attacks,  and  the  weakening  effects  of  blistering  and  phyBic  kepi 
•    .,  ,,-pnlr  sHte  for  a  considerable  tune. 
T the  attack     i  i  cold  weather.it  is  accessary  either  to  go  to  a 
1  rnrnatc-a  Torquay  or  Hastings — or  to  keep  in  doors,  wearing 

*;m'"'1 ;,  "'J    fl^mation  hafgone  on,  from  discharging  light-coloured, 

i^SST*^  -     md sH^slough' sometime3 
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streaked  with  blood,  tlien  the  disease  has  attacked  the  body  of  the 
limas,  and  is  called  pulmonary  consumption.  . 

CHRONIC  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. — When  this 
has  taken  place,  and  the  body  of  tbe  lungs  are  suppurating,  or 
tubercles  forming,  we  use  simply  the  half-chest  spongio  and  spinal 
compress,  as  above ;  soaping  the  body  over  every  morning  with 
warm  soap  and  water,  and  then  giving  a  tepid  wash  down,  standing  in 
warm  water.  But  if  the  disease  is  advanced,  then,  without  rising 
out  of  bed,  the  upper  half  of  the  body  is  wiped  over  with  a  towel 
perfectly  wrung  out  of  tepid  water ;  then,  covering  the  upper  part, 
have  the  same  application  to  the  lower  part ;  soaping  first  is  very 
necessary  where  there  is  perspiration.  We  have  had  some  appa- 
rently hopeless  cases  of  consumption  which  have  entirely  recovered  ; 
and  in  all  cases  our  treatment  will  give  relief  and  prolong  life 
Consumption  takes  place  from  various  causes,  and  the  remedies  must 
be  applied  accordingly.  Very  frequently  it  is  produced  by  a  single 
exposure  to  cold,  or  going  from  a  heated  place  to  cold,  or  sitting  in 
draughts,  or  sleeping  with  wet  clothes  on  ;  and  if  the  lungs  are  at 
all  weak,  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  lungs  takes  place  at  once 
without  bronchial  affection,  generally  even  without  any  cough.  The 
darting  pains  are  felt  in  the  chest,  and  soon  it  is  difficult  to  breathe. 

In  all  these  cases  of  sudden  attacks  of  inflammation,  our  mild 
water  treatment  does  wonders  in  a  very  short  time.  The  fomenting 
can,  with  fomenting  pad,  should  be  immediately  applied  for  half-an- 
hour  as  hot  as  can  be  borne :  then  towel  pack,  with  towels  wrung 
out  of  warm  water,  lying  in  pack  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ;  and  then 
to  have  a  shallow  bath  86  deg.  one  minute,  well  rubbing  the  body 
while  in  the  bath.  If  the  pain  still  continue,  repeat  the  fomentation 
and  pack  until  the  pain  is  subdued ;  then  put  on  full-sized  spongio 
chest  compress  damped  with  hot  water,  and  keep  it  on  for  a  few 
days,  or  a  week,  until  the  attack  has  subsided.  The  half-chest 
spongio  will  then  be  sufficient ;  and  this  should  be  continued  for 
several  weeks,  night  and  clay,  damping  it  morning  and  evening.  If 
spongio  is  not  at  hand,  the  chest  compress  of  calico,  with  flannel,  is 
enough  to  keep  in  the  warmth.  After  the  first  attack  has  subsided, 
in  the  morning  have  a  warm  soaping  over,  and  wipe  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  with  towel  partially  wrung  out  of  tepid  water;  keep  in 
bed,  and  as  quiet  as  possible  for  several  days.  If  the  pain  returns, 
resort  to  the  towel  pack  or  fomentation.  After  a  few  days,  if  there 
U  no  pain  on  breathing,  have  a  soaping  on  rising,  and  tepid  sponging 
down,  standing  in  hot  water;  putting  on  damp  chest  and  spinal 
compresses,  and  still  keeping  quiet.  In  the  afternoon  have  a  sitz 
86  deg.  for  ten  minutes,  keeping  a  hot  pad  to  the  chest  while  in. 
On  going  to  bed,  have  feet  in  105  deg.  mustard  and  wafer  three 
minutes,  then  wipe  the  feet  witli  a  damped  cold  cloth  ;  and  put  on 
a  pair  of  cotton  socks,  having  the  soles  of  the  socks  wrung  out  of 
tepid  water,  and  a  pair  of  dry  lamba'-wool  over  them.    Avoid  Hesh 
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meat  and  all  stimulants,  and  coffee  or  condiments.  Avoid  milk  as  a 
beverage  at  first,  it  is  too  heavy ;  for  the  first  few  days  a  very  small 
quantity  of  food  is  best,  and  that  of  a  light  kind.  As  the  person 
recovers,  a  dripping  sheet  nearly  cold,  standing  on  a  hot  pad,  or  in 
hot  water,  with  a  hot  pad  to  the  chest,  or  a  dry  one  while  having  the 
dripping  sheet,  may  be  applied  on  rising ;  and  the  sitz  bath  at  85  deg. 
without  hot  pad  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  Great  caution,  how- 
ever, must  be  used  in  not  stimulating  the  circulation  too  much,  either 
by  hot  or  cold  application,  until  the  circulation  is  restored.  When 
the  inflammation  is  on,  the  hotter  the  fomentation  the  better,  but 
not  so  when  the  pain  is  subdued,  as  it  would  weaken  and  irritate. 
The  respirator  is  necessary  to  be  used  in  going  out  into  the  cold  or 
damp  until  convalescent,  and  if  the  bedroom  is  cold,  during  night 
also.  The  great  points  to  attend  to  in  the  first  stage  are  to  consider 
the  delicate  structure  that  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  when 
that  is  subdued,  the  very  weakened  state  of  the  parts  that  will  not 
bear  the  changes  they  cau  sustain  when  in  health  :  neglect  of  these 
points  is  running  great  risk. 

Inflammation  in  the  lungs  is  dangerous  and  difficult  to  subdue  ; 
not  only  from  their  fine  structure,  but  from  beiug  constantly  in 
motion  and  incessantly  making  such  powerful  efforts  for  the  oxyge- 
nising  the  blood,  and  throwing  oft'  morbid  matter. 

We  continually  have  cases  coming  to  us  in  which  permanent  injury 
has  been  done,  and  often  hopeless  of  cure,  from  the  delicacy  and 
office  of  the  lungs  not  being  recognised.  One  such  bad  case  lias 
recently  come  to  our  free  hospital,  the  effect  of  the  doctor's  treat- 
ment. The  patient  has  been  a  cook,  of  naturally  good  constitution, 
and  healthy  family.  Exposure  to  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to 
cold,  and  the  stomach  out  of  order,  prepared  the  system  for  a  crisis, 
which  was  sure  to  come,  and  only  wanted  the  occurrence  of  having 
an  extra  dinner  party  to  provide  for  to  bring  it  on.  After  a  hard 
day's  work,  the  system,  worn  down,  inflammation  commenced,  and 
breathing  became  difficult.  The  usual  plan  of  bleeding  with  leeches 
in  the  side,  and  with  lancet  in  the  arm,  was  adopted,  attewards 
blisters,  calomel,  were  used,  and  everything  done  to  lower  the  circu- 
lation, and  the  power  of  life  too.  This  was  the  poor  woman  s  death- 
warrant,  she  could  not  get  up  her  lost  vitality  ;  and  now  alter  two 
years'  illness,  during  which  time  physic  lias  been  freely  tried  to  give 
"nutrition  and  power  to  the  dilapidated  frame,  she  is  fast  on  her  way  t  o 
the  grave,  to  which  the  same  unnatural,  unscientific,  ignorant  system 
of  attempting  to  restore  lading  nature  has,  and  is  now,  sending 
thousands  by  a  painful  cruel  process.  Surely  the  nature  ot  this 
wonderful  aud  delicate  structure,  and  the  principles  of  nutrition,  Dj 
which  it  is  upheld,  will  be  better  understood. 

The  case  of  the  present  house  steward  ol  my  Hydropathic  JistaDiisii 
ment  is  a  triumph  of  hydropathy.    His  physician,  after  hf™^* 
his  case  and  failed,  sent  him  down  from  London  to  breathe  his 
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native  air.  He  had  hectic  fever,  with  cough  and  expectoration,  great 
■weakness,  and  was  in  much  despondency.  I  applied  our  soothing, 
comforting  system  to  his  wasted  frame,  and  with  God's  blessing,  in 
six  months  he  was  able  to  engage  a  situation  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
works,  standing  its  out-door  duties  in  March  without  injury,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  about  four  years,  he  has  enjoyed  good 
health.  The  case  is  more  striking,  from  an  evident  predisposition  to 
consumption.  Delicate  care  and  proper  treatment  are  the  principles 
that  should  be  acted  upon  in  these  cases.  Warm  clothing  and  mild 
climate  in  winter  is  very  necessary.  Hastings  or  Torquay  in  Devon- 
shire, or  Penzance  in  Cornwall,  are  fine  climates  for  invalids,  far 
superior  to  any  abroad,  from  the  home  comforts  to  be  had,  so  neces- 
sary in  these  cases ;  besides  the  feeling  of  being  within  reach  of 
friends,  and  amongst  society  of  similar  habits,  all  tend  to  allay 
anxiety.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stood  at  100  in  the  sun,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1856,  at  Penzance.  It  is  destruction  to  many  delicate 
persons  to  stop  in  the  cold  climate  of  the  north-east  of  England, 
where  the  winter  is  always  severe,  and  the  east  winds  in  spring 
even  worse. 

One  very  common  cause  of  consumption  in  females  is  owing  to 
the  stoppage  of  the  menses.  In  these  cases  the  treatment  should 
be  with  a  view  to  restore  them,  and  the  lungs  will  be  frequently 
relieved. — For  the  treatment  of  Female  Diseases,  Leucorrhea  and 
Menorrhagia,  see  further  on. 

THEOEY  OF  INFLAMMATION.— I  have  read  many  of  the 
treatises  written  on  this  subject,  but  find  a  good  deal  of  diversity 
of  opinion  amongst  eminent  writers.  I  venture  to  give  my  idea  on 
the  subject,  from  my  own  observation.  Veins,  by  the  profession,  are 
thus  designated  from  their  conveying  the  exhausted  blood  to  be 
renewed.  Arteries  are  also  veins,  but  they  convey  the  oxygenized 
blood  from  the  lungs,  by  the  left  ventricles  of  the  heart,  to  every 
part  of  the  body  for  its  support.  Thus  non-medical  readers  are 
sometimes  puzzled  by  the  terms  veins  and  arteries,  which  are,  in  fact, 
identical  in  form,  but  have  different  offices :  both,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  engravings,  act  by  muscular  contraction  and  expansion,  and  so 
force  the  blood  forward,  and  are  provided  with  muscular  bands  and 
with  a  membrane  stretching  across  the  vein  internally.  This  mem- 
brane is  larger  than  the  exact  diameter  of  the  vein,  and  is  pierced 
with  an  orifice  in  the  centre.  The  blood  is  propelled  through  this 
orifice ;  but  to  stop  its  return,  the  back  pressure  closes  the°orifice 
and  prevents  a  backward  course,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

When  the  muscular  power  of  the  arteries  or  veins  is  reduced  by 
various  causes,  such  as  severe  cold,  drinking  ardent  spirits,  simple 
weakness,  violent  contusions,  the  nervous  power  is  lowered,  (for  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  nervous  power,  or  electricity, 
of  which  I  have  spoken  so  much,  is  the  moving  and  primary  cause  of 
all  circulation  in  the  body,)  the  arteries  and  veins  cannot  perforin 
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their  office,  and  are  unable  to  propel  the  blood  freely  on  its  course: 
at  some  particular  part,  either  internally  or  externally  ;  here,  then, 
is  the  cause  of  congestion  and  inflammation.  The  blood  does  not  get 
forward  to  be  purified  and  renewed  by  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kid  neys, 
the  glands,  the  skin,  &c,  and  hence  rapidly  becomes  of  a  corrupt 
character  ;  and  unless  the  obstruction  is  soon  removed,  it  becomes 
actually  morbid,  poisoning  the  whole  system;  decomposition  sets  in, 
mortifying  and  destroying  the  whole  frame,  and  death  soon  ensues. 

The  primary  cause  of  inflammation  of  any  part  being  the  lowered 
vitality  of  the  organic  nerves,  it  follows  that  every  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  further  lower  their  power,  but  to  raise  their  vitality, 
and  this  our  fomentations  and  bandages  does  effectually,  quickly,  and 
safely,  bv  drawing  blood  to  the  surface  of  the  body  and  relieving  the 
interior  vessels,  and  quickening  the  circulation  of  the  parts  affected. 
When  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  the  patient  quickly  rallies  and  is 
soon  well.  The  obstruction  is  removed,  the  blood  moves  freely 
through  the  veins,  the  stomach  immediately  participates  in  the  rebel, 
and  calls  urgently  for  food  to  repair  the  exhausted  frame.  I  give 
food  only  moderately  and  frequent  in  these  cases,  and  avoid  all 
stimulants,  and  no  animal  food.  I  have  had  severe  cases  entirely 
cured  in  six  to  twelve  hours.  It  is  very  striking  to  witness  the 
rapid  exhaustion  of  the  whole  bodv  by  inflammation  ot  any  vital 
part  ■  this  however,  is  easily  accounted  for  when  the  nature  ot  the 
organic  nerves  is  cousidered,  as  the  lowering  of  their  vitality  in  any 
part  affects  the  whole  until  dissolution  takes  place  when  this  goes 
on  to  a  certain  degree.  The  difference  in  principle  ot  treatment 
betwixt  our  methods  and  that  of  lowering  the  vital  power  ot  the  body, 
which  is  done  by  medical  men  in  the  very  first  steps  is  easily  seen. 
They  lower  the  bodv  to  subdue  inflammation,  and  kill  the  patients, 
or  lay  the  foundation  of  fresh  inflammation,  dropsy,  &c. 

I  have  had  a  great  number  of  cases  of  severe  acute  inflammation ; 
(for  acute  and  chronic  inflammation  must  not  be  taken  for  the  same 
thin-;  acute  inflammation  is  the  first  stage:)  and  this  of  which 
I  am  treating  is  most  dangerous  to  present  existence.  W  hen  the 
first  attack  has  subsided,  a  slow,  low  inflammation  may  still  exist 
but  not  be  imminently  dangerous  to  life  ;  this  is  called  chrome.  My 
mode  of  treatment  in  these  cases  commences  by  first  taking  into 
account  the  lowered  vitality  of  the  nerves  of  nutrition.  In  the  first 
staees  and  while  the  pain  'is  severe,  hot  fomentations,  as  hot  as  can 
possibly  b-  borne,  with  our  hoi  pads  and  fomenting  can.  where  the) 
1  m  be  applied,  laying  the  patient  in  bed.  keeping  as  quiet  as  pos- 


can 


si 


nvast  advantage  over  the  ordinary  method,  as  (he  pad  and  ean  will 
IIZ  SZ  long,  and  the  patient  is  not 

Sed  exposed  to  the  air,  by  requiring  frequent  changes  ol  th  pad. 
'■\  ••  :•  •  L'w  t  he  pad  and  can  (but  tins  is  seldom  necessary  excep v> 
severe  cases  where  the  Vital  heat  is  almost  extinguished,)  In  baung 
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others  ready  as  soon  as  the  patient  feels  the  heat  of  them  lowering 
After  fomenting  until  some  relief  is  given,  the  next  operation  is  °a 
wet  body  pack,  (see  Wet  Pack,)  the  half  sheet  or  towel  wrung  out  of 
hot  water  put  round  the  trunk,  and  over  it  blankets  and  mackintosh, 
to  keep  in  the  heat  well,  and  light  wrapper  round,  the  patient  lying 
still  for  half-an-hour ;  then  remove  the  pack,  rub  the  trunk  with  a 
towel  wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  or  have  a  shallow  bath,  75  deg.,  after 
well  rubbing  for  one  minute,  aud  dry.  If  the  pain  bo  not  subdued,  go 
on  with  fomentation  and  packing  again  until  it  is,  however  long  that 
may  be,  as  the  inflammation  is  certain  to  be  subdued  by  these  means. 
One  case,  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  very  severe,  was  thus  cured, 
a  man  .of  a  broken  constitution,  sixty-five   years   of  age.  He 
wanted  a  double  breakfast  in  six  or  eight  hours  after,  and  at  dinner- 
time was  voracious  for  food  :   in  twenty-four  hours  he  was  quite 
convalescent.    What  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  de- 
structive system  of  drawing  more  vitality  out  of  the  man,  by  bleeding 
blistering,  and  calomel?  perhaps  death,  or  a  miserable  existence  the 
remainder  of  his  term  of  life. 

PEOVIDING  FOR  "CRISIS"-OR  SOMETHING  WOESE. 
—  On  the  19th  of  November  I  left  home,  with  several  friends  •  one 
Mr.  Allen,  the  proprietor  of  Eiber  Hall,  (with  whom  we  sojourn  in 
summer  at  . his  mountain  home,  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.) 
for  Manchester,  by  the  late  train :  we  took  tea,  with  e^s  before 
leaving,  and  arrived  in  Manchester  at  the  Eoyal  Hotel,  aTh'alf-past 
ten  o'clock.  We  found,  m  the  commercial  room,  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, all  (with,  I  believe,  only  one  exception)  engaged  in  smokino- 
cigars   and  each  with  a  glass  of  spirit  aud  water.    I  observed  to  my 
inend,  '  Here  you  see  how  crisis  is  produced,  and  ray  time,  and 
labour,  and  patience,  and  skill  is  taxed  to  counteract  the  eifects  of  this 
unnatural  mode  of  comforting  the  poor  fatigued  body,  after  the  day's 
labour  and  anxiety."  The  exception  named  was  a  gentleman  niakhV 
a  hearty  supper  ot  beef,  pickles,  pastry,  cheese,  celery,  &c,  with  ale°- 
fcnd  no  doubt  he  would  finish  by  following  the  example  of  those 
around  him.  "Anti-hygiemc,  with  a  vengeance  !  "  I  exclaimed  Not 
Ming  the  atmosphere,  and  it  being  a  very  fine  night,  we  strolled  into 
the  streets.    I  wanted  to  show  my  friend,  Mr.  Allen  (who  although 
pas.  the  meridian  ot  life,  had  never  before  been  in  a  lar^e  town 
nor  more  than  sixteen  miles   by  rail  previously)    specmens  of 
the  system  of  living  he  has  so  often  seen  me  writing  against  in  the 
draw.n.-room  of  h,s  old  Mall.    On  sallying  out  we  BooTmeS  w *1 
lUuT        ^°fh.ad  ™d?n%  hecn  similarly  occupied  to  those  we 
had  left  at  the  Hotel.  xNonc,  however,  showed  the  least  signs  of  intoxi- 
cat,on,  but  their  haggard  countenances  told  that  their  mode  of  life  and 
occupations  were  not  congenial  to  healthy  development.    My  friend 
having  never  seen  a  billiard  room,  we  turned  into  one.   There  the  same 
class  of  men  met  us  with  countenances  some  haggard  and  pale 
others  red  enough,  puffing  cigars,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  breath- 
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in-  the  heated  atmosphere  charged  with  tobacco  smoke  and  sulphur 
from  the  gas  burners  :  we  only  stopped  a  few  moments.  A  little 
lower  down  we  came  to  a  gin  shop.  We  walked  in  at  one  door,  and 
went  alon-  through  a  motley  line  of  drinkers,  some  sober,  some  not 
so— mechanics,  squalid  woman  in  rags,  gaudily-dressed  prostitutes 
some  mere  children,  and  out  at  the  other  door  My  friend,  horrified 
at  such  a  sight  in  a  civilized  country,  exclaimed,    Why  are  they  not 

PUAft°eT a' further  round  by  the  Exchange,  now  looking  solitary  and 
quiet,  its  busy  anxious  occupants  of  the  day  gone  home  to  prepare  by 
their  home  comforts,  (some  probably  such  as  I  have  before  alluded  to) 
for  the  strife  again  on  the  morrow.  We  retired  to  rest  without  anything 
more  than  each  a  glass  of  water,  and  an  orange  we  each  bought  on  our 
stroll  •  and  rose  in  the  morning  with  cool  heads,  and  a  good  appetite 
for  the  luxurious  display  of  turkey,  pheasant,  beef,  ham,  tea,  and  rolls 
&c  the  Royal  Hotel  so  amply  provides,  in  clean  rooms  with  the  most 
civil  and  attentive  waiters.  After  our  meal  we  started  on  the  business 
I  had  come  about,  which  was  to  inspect  some  nevvly-mvented  machinery 
previous  to  purchasing.  The  streets  were  again  all  alive  with  the  busy 
crowd  like  ants,  going  in  all  directions-no w  and  then  we  met  a. 
number  of  unemployed  operatives,  with  starvation  in  their  faces,  their 
wa-es  having  ceased;  and  with  many  of  them,  the  means  of  providing 
food  and  going  to  the  nightly  gin  shop  being  exhausted,  they  now  feel 
the  double  deprivation  of  stimulants  and  bread  too. 

The  -real Commercial  crisis  being  at  its  height,  the  Exchange,  which 
we  now  entered,  was  crowded  with  the  most  gloomy  and  anxious  num- 
ber of  faces  I  ever  saw  congregated  together  A  merchant  there  said 
manv  that  morning  trembled  to  open  then-  letters,  lest  they  should  find 
S  then information  that  their  bills  were  dishonoured  and  themselves 
bankrupts  "  Why,"  I  said  to  my  friend,  "  should  men  sacrifice  health 
and  1 See 'and  shorten  life,  to  make  fortunes  they  seldom  hve  to  enjoy, 
and  always  at  the  expense  of  present  enjoyment  ?  "  I  w^hed  that  over 
th ^  Exchange,  and  inside  too,  could  be  written,  <<  For  we  brought 
the  uxenan  e  ^  ^  nothlng  out, 

n£Z^l  tooLZ?ld^t  let  us  be  therewith  content.  But  they 
that  iS  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  1  or 
the  love  o f  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil :  which  while  some  coveted 
after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through 

*V?3L3 Sokes  and  machine  shops,  all  full  of  bustle,  dust  dirt 
.  J  Vnx  ous  hazard  occupants ;  then  dined,  and  turned  homewards  out 
and  anxious  na  g »h  carts,  omnibuses,  and  hearses  (ot  which 
ol  the  rolling BB8,moke  ;ud  the  gas,  to  the  railway  station ; 
the/eWaS  JK3rt! the  grTd  and  wild  scenery  of  the  Derbyshire 
and  were  ^J^g  wMoh  the  rail  passes ;  and  arrived  home 
5£.  a  cull  S  S't^i'ad  and  butter,  and  an  egg,  and  to  bed;  to 
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rise  early  in  the  morning  and  again  to  business.  Business,  however, 
with  a  cool  head,  quiet  nerves,  and  moderate  desires,  and  an  assurance 
that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  is 
verv  different  in  its  effects  upon  the  frame  from  what  we  had  witnessed 
the  day  previously.  "  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment  ?  Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin :  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  "Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe 
the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,  shall  not  he  much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?" 
Many  prefer  something  present  and  tangible,  which  they  cannot 
retain,  and  seldom  enjoy. 

STOMACH  COMPLAINTS. — These  proceed  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  and  great  errors  in  treatment  are  often  committed  from  want 
of  a  correct  knowledge  what  has  caused  the  stomach  to  be  out  of  order. 
In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  cause  is  in  over-worked  brain.  The  vis 
vita  or  electricity,  in  the  nutritive  nerves,  is  drawn  from  its  proper  office 
of  causing  the  necessa^  chemical  change  in  the  chyme  or  dissolved 
food  in  the  stomach,  and  consequent  acidity  takes  place.  This  irritates 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum ;  it  passes  into  the  bowels, 
where  it  is  taken  up  into  the  blood,  and  this  imperfect  matter  makes 
imperfect  and  poor  blood  and  bad  tissue  ;  and  this  imperfect  blood 
circulating  through  the  body,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  delicate 
nervous  system,  irritates  and  impoverishes  the  nerves  by  not  afford- 
ing healthy  material  for  their  support. 

When  the  stomach  is  "  out  of  order,"  persons  commonly  resort 
to  drugs  to  restore  it,  which  only  give  temporary  relief,  and  increase 
the  evil  by  forcing  the  stomach  to  act ;  to  be  followed  by  proportionate 
re-action.  For  example,  when  there  is  acidity,  alkalis,  soda,  magnesia, 
are  resorted  to  to  correct  the  acidity  ;  which  they  will  do  so  far  as 
the  then  contents  of  the  stomach  is  concerned.  But  as  all  alkalis  lower 
the  via  vita  or  electrical  power  of  the  nutritive  nerves,  the  relief  is  only 
temporary,  and  the  mischief  more  permanent ;  as  is  experienced  the 
next  time  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  Thus  chronic  disease  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  is  often  the  result,  and  the  individual  cannot 
live  without  a  constant  supply  of  soda,  which  after  a  time  ceases  to 
give  relief;  and  a  miserable  prolongation  of  suffering  succeeds,  until 
death  relieves  the  sufferer. 

Whenever  I  have  acidity,  which  I  have  sometimes  from  over-work, 
I  take  a  foment  pack  or  two,  or  common  wet  pack,  or  a  six  minutes' 
steamer,  followed  by  cold  shallow  or  cold  dripping  sheet,  and  wear 
wet  body  bandage.  I  go  on  taking  plain  food  without  any  stimu- 
lants or  condiments,  mustard,  pepper,  or  pastry,  allowing  the  brain 
to  repay  the  vitality  it  has  overdrawn  from  the  nutritive  nerves  by 
entire  rest.  Many  persons  are  fidgety  and  anxious  if  they  perceive 
acidity  in  the  stomach,  they  are  never  at  rest  about  it,  first  taking 
one  remedy,  then  another,  now  soda,  then  brandy  or  bitter  beer, 
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■until  they  set  up  real  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 1  bear  with  acidity  until  it  goes  off  by  rest  and  diet,  and 
these  simple  baths,  and  if  even  of  a  few  days'  continuance,  no  injury 
will  result.  The  constant  attempts  to  cure  acidity  by  any  other 
means  than  raising  the  power  of  life  by  natural  means,  without  stimu- 
lants or  medicine,  only  increases  the  nervous  irritation. 

Tobacco  and  opium  are  very  fruitful  causes  of  stomach  disease, 
lowering  the  vitality,  causing  acidity  and  flatulence,  becoming  also 
tyrannical  habits,  exceedingly  difficult  to  shake  off,  until  they  have 
incapacitated  the  poor  stomach  and  nerves  for  any  further  work. 
The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  stomach  is  first  affected,  as  shown 
by  the  red  and  loaded  tongue  ;  then,  of  course,  the  inflammatory 
action  is  communicated,  to  the  nerves,  and  is  shown  by  the  white 
tono-ue,  the  brain  having  become  implicated  by  sympathy.  The 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  stomach  being  continuous  m  the  duo- 
denum and  bowels,  and  passing  up  through  the  gall  duct  into  the 
liver  and  also  to  the  pancreas,  all  sympathise  with  the  part  first 
affected  iu  the  stomach.  This  goes  on  increasing  for  a  long  time 
without  great  inconvenience  if  a  person  has  a  tolerably  stout  consti- 
tution, but  some  day  an  excessive  dinner,  or  extra  quantity  of  stimu- 
lants, or  severe  cold,  sets  fire  to  the  train,  and  all  the  inflammatory 
action  then  concentrates  on  the  weakest  part,  be  that  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  stomach,  or  bowels.  Bleeding,  blistering,  and  calomel  are 
immediately  and  actively  employed  to  reduce  the  inflammation  and 
with  it  the 'power  of  life  ;  and  the  vitality  of  the  blood  is  reduced, 
often  never  to  be  restored  again.  Fomentations,  body  pack,  simple 
diet,  and  rest,  as  before  mentioned,  would  seldom,  it  ever,  fail  to 
accomplish  a  cure,  and  leave  the  patient  uninjured. 

When  a  person's  tongue  is  unnaturally  red,  cracked,  and  nery, 
there  is  great  danger  to  life,  ready  to  be  developed— taken  at  once 
by  rest  and  simple  treatment,  the  cause  may  be  removed;  but  in  a  1 
cases  where  this  state  of  tongue  has  been  allowed  to  come  on,  a  much 
longer  time  will  be  required  to  effect  a  cure.  A  loaded  furred 
tongue  shows  the  impurity  of  the  blood,  the  offensive  matter  having 
come  from  the  lungs,  and  not  from  the  stomach ;  and  when  the 
tongue  is  habitually  loaded,  it  indicates  that  there  only  wants  a  little 
excitin-  cause,  in  the  shape  of  a  cold  or  excess  in  eating  or  drinking, 
to  bring  on  typhus  fever.  Administering  purgatives  because  the 
tongue  is  not  clear,  aggravates  the  mischief  tenfold.  Stimulating 
theskin  to  perspiration  by  hot  and  cold  dripping  sheets,  short  vapour 
baths  followed  by  cold  shallow  ones  or  cold  dripping  sheets;  or 
wet  packs  ;  at  the  same  time  drinking  cold  water  by  sips,  live  or  six  or 
more  tumblers  a  day  ;  avoiding  tea  or  stimulants  and  mostly  » 
meat  •  regulating  the  amount  of  the  treatment  by  the  strength  ot  the 
Sent  and  giving  nature  time  to  act  (for  if  this  be  not  done,  great 

too  much  of  these  applical  ions  in  a  day).    It  must  be  borne  m  mind 
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-that  if  the  frame  is  overdone  with  water  in  any  form,  it  may  be  in- 
juriously reduced  in  power  by  too  great  exudation  from  the  skin. 

I  s^ive  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Gully  on  the  subject  of  the  state 
of  the  tongue,  as  symptomatic  of  various  states  of  disorder  in  the 
stomach.    vSee  further  on— article,  Mucous  Membrane. 

I  have  recently  had  the  case  of  a  staff-officer  in  the  army,  fair 
frame,  age  about  forty-live.  When  he  came  to  me,  his  blood-shot  eyes, 
depressed  brow,  and  the  suffering  expression  of  his  countenance 
showed  that  there  was  great  mischief  somewhere.  He  had  had 
advice,  and  the  numbness  in  his  head  and  impaired  sight  was  pro- 
nounced congestion  of  the  brain.  There  was,  of  course,  congestion 
from  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  sympathising  with  the  brain,  and 
their  lowered  organic  vitality  caused  the  muscular  action  of  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  brain  to  want  the  full  power  to  propel  the  blood  for- 
ward, and  so  caused  fulness  and  all  the  distressing  symptoms  which 
drugs  had  only  aggravated;  and  he  was  quite  incredulous  that  our 
simple  treatment  and  rest  would  restore  him  to  health.  Neverthe- 
less, lie  became  quite  well.  The  stomach  had  long  been  punished 
with  alcohol  and  tobacco,  but  being  naturally  robust,  nature  had  long 
borne  those  outrages  on  her  laws  which  would  have  destroyed  a 
more  delicate  constitution.  I  gave  him  at  first  only  tepid  dripping 
sheets,  hot  soaping,  with  a  tepid  wash  ;  very  gentle  fomentation  to 
the  stomach  half-an-hour,  followed  b}'  a  rub  down  with  a  towel, 
partially  wrung  out  of  cold  water ;  a  sitz  bath  85  deg.,  for  ten 
minutes,  with  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water;  wearing  a  body 
bandage  night  and  day,  at  first  spongio,  as  he  could  not  get  warm 
with  a  calico  one.  As  soon  as  his  system  got  a  little  more  vitality, 
he  wore  calico  body  bandage  night  and  day,  with  a  spinal  compress, 
and  slept  in  wet  socks ;  he  had  also  a  head  bath  for  fifteen  minutes 
once  a  dav,  followed  by  a  tepid  foot  bath.  After  a  time  five  minutes 
steamer  was  given,  followed  by  the  cold  sheet,  and  a  sitz  70  deg.  for 
eight  minutes.  He  next  had  a  wet  body  pack,  then  whole  wet  pack, 
having  tiie  legs,  from  the  knees  downwards,  wrapped  in  a  dry  blanket, 
with  a  hot  can  over  the  blanket;  finally,  cold  dripping  sheets  and 
douche.  Diet  at  first,  a  little  lean  cold  mutton  chopped  hue,  and 
mixed  with  bread  crumbs  and  a  spoonful  of  gravy,  with  rice  pudding, 
without  egg,  for  dinner.  Breakfast,  very  weak  black  tea  with  light- 
boiled  egg;  but  cold  water  instead  of  tea  is  generally  best.  Evening 
meal  same  as  morning,  nothing  after  7  P.M.  When  the  stomach  is 
low  ia  power,  it  must  have  rest,  and  very  little  food,  until  there  is-" 
vitality  to  digest  it ;  otherwise  more  impure  matter  is  put  into  the 
blood,  thereby  deteriorating  its  qualify,  in  cases  of  chronic  disease 
of  the  pylorus  or  duodenum  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  there  is 
little  power  to  stand  much  water  treatment;  still  the  hydropathics 
system,  I  believe,  is  now  the  best  and  safest  remedy.  Dry  hand- 
rubbing  over  the  stomach  by  a  healthy  strong  person  is  of  great  use 
in  these  cases,  and  gentle  fomentation  over  the  stomach.    But  if 
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the  part  is  very  irritable  and  painful,  a  wet  stomach  pack,  with  a 
towel  wrung  out  of  65  deg.  kept  on  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  then 
wiped  with  partly  wrung-out  towel ;  a  soaping  all  over  with  tepid 
wash  down  once  a  day,  and  90  deg.  sitz.  Dry  fomentation  over  tho 
stomach  with  fomenting  can  for  half-an-hour  at  a  time  is  good ;  and 
also  No.  50  on  the  bath  list ;  wipe  the  part  with  wrung-out  towel  after. 

The  great  variety  of  causes  of  stomach  disease  makes  it  impossible 
to  lay  down  anything  more  than  a  general  principle  of  treatment. 
It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  these  cases  there  is  a 
depressed  vitality  of  the  whole  frame,  as  the  great  plexis  of  nutritive 
nerves  connected  with  the  stomach  (which  are  the  primary  source 
of  digestive  power)  are  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  mucous  mem- 
brane0 The  body  must  be  nursed  into  vitality  by  the  most  attentive 
means,  and  in  accordance  with  its  delicate  structure.  All  art  can  do 
is  to  be  a  nurse,  and  a  very  unpresuming  one  ;  watching  symptoms, 
and  paying  regard  to  the  minutiaj  of  nature's  indications.  If  we  are 
to  be  in  health,  we  must  obey  the  laws  God  has  laid  down  as  condi- 
tions of  health;  eating  to  live,  and  not  living  to  eat;  keeping  the 
body,  with  its  often  unreasonable  cravings,  in  subjection.  Keep  the 
surface  of  the  body  also  well  cleansed  from  the  great  daily  exudation 
of  waste  matter,  which,  if  suffered  to  remain,  is  again  taken  up  by 
the  absorbents,  poisoning  the  blood,  and  throwing  double  work  on 
the  organs  of  excretion— the  lungs,  liver,  bowels,  and  kidneys. 

FLATULENCY.— This  troublesome  ailment  is  often  made  an 
excuse  for  taking  matter  into  the  stomach  that  causes  all  sorts  of 
mischief.  People  take  brandy  for  flatulence— they  smoke  tobacco 
for  flatulence,  and  some  refine  upon  this  and  get  nice  stimulating- 
mixtures  for  it.  Now  all  these  things  only  aggravate  tenfold  the 
causes  which  produce  it.  Flatulence  proceeds  firstly  from  weakness 
in  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  causing  acidity,  then  fermentation;  thus 
generating  "as  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Strong  healthy  persons 
have  no  flatulence.  Those  who  have,  let  them  bear  it  patiently, 
until  by  proper  diet,  rest,  and  the  plans  mentioned  page  87,  the 
stomach  performs  its  office ;  flatulence  will  then  disappear,  and  in 
no  other  way  will  it  be  cured.  No.  76  on  bath  list  essential ;  it 
obstinate,  No.  67. 

L1VEK  COMPLAINTS  are  commonly  shown  by  the  yellowness 
of  the  complexion,  and  what  is  ordinarily  termed  biliousness; 
attended  by  sickness,  nausea,  furred  tongue,  headache,  and  disagree- 
able taste  in  the  mouth  ;  and  lowness  of  spirits,  sometimes  amounting 
to  mania,  from  the  vitiated  bile  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  thus 
coming  iu  contact  with  tlie  sensitive  nerves  in  the  bram.  ior  the 
anatomy  and  functions  of  tlie  liver,  see  engraving  and  article  turtber 
on  As  liver  complaints  arise  from  various  causes,  I  can  only,  m 
this  limited  work,  give  some  general  advice.  Budd  on  the  liver, 
and  Gully,  give  more  particulars  ot  the  causes  than  can  have 
apace  for  in  this  work.    Tlie  most  ordinary  symptoms  of  disordered 
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functionary  action  of  the  liver  is,  as  I  state  above,  the  yellowness  of 
complexion,  nausea,  headache,  &c,  the  bile,  from  want  of  electrical 
power  in  the  organic  nerves,  is  not  taken  out  of  the  blood,  arising 
from  over-fatigue  or  improper  food,  but  goes  on  circulating  in  it, 
sickening  every  part  of  the  body  it  comes  in  contact  with,  until  the 
blood  is  so  impregnated  that  jaundice  is  often  produced.  "What  bile 
does  pass  into  the  duodenum,  or  small  stomach,  is  so  acrid  that  the 
delicate  nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane  cannot  bear  the  presence  of  it, 
and  immediately  expel  it,  either  upwards  by  vomiting,  or  downwards, 
through  the  bowels,  causing  diarrhoea.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
careful  that  nothing  is  taken  into  the  stomach  to  cause  increased 
irritation  ;  and  as  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  bowels  more  or  less 
sympathise,  when  there  is  obstructed  action  of  the  liver,  little  food, 
and  that  of  a  very  simple  kind,  is  best  until  these  have  recovered 
their  tone.  iVb  stimulants  or  coffee  should  be  taken ;  no  milk,  and 
the  less  flesh  meat  the  better ;  and  if  any,  a  little  cold  lean  meat  cut 
fine,  with  bread  and  water,  and  a  little  mealy  potatoe  and  farinaceous 
puddings  without  egg.  Fomentations  to  the  stomach  and  bowels 
should  be  given  with  the  flannel  pads  and  can,  and  afterwards  a 
wash  down,  or  cold  dripping  sheet,  wearing  a  wet  body  bandage. 
"Whenever,  from  over-fatigue,  I  become  bilious,  I  fiud  foment  packs 
soon  restore  me ;  generally  one  is  sufficient,  or  one  every  day  for  two 
or  three  days,  if  much  out  of  order.  When  there  is  chronic  liver 
disease,then  the  packNo. 48  and  49,  as  described  in  list  is  very  useful. 
The  wet  body  bandage,  worn  night  and  day,  is  very  beneficial ;  sitting- 
baths,  80  degrees  lowered  down  to  70  or  60,  for  fifteen  minutes, 
having  occasionally  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water.  No.  98  or 
99  useful.  Sometimes  persons  who  have  been  in  hot  climates,  and 
have  there  lived  irregularly,  suffer  afterwards  from  atrophy,  or  waste 
of  the  liver  ;  this  is  never  cured,  but  life  may  be  prolonged  by  care 
and  the  use  of  gentle  hydropathic  remedies.  Such  cases  are  often 
free  from  bilious  vomiting,  or  nausea,  and  have  fair  appetite,  but 
they  cannot  get  nourishment  from  the  food  they  take,  and  the  coun- 
tenance is  pallid,  the  blood  wanting  the  red  corpuscles  of  healthy 
persons.  Little  can  be  done  for  such  cases,  as  any  strong  measures, 
either  in  allopathic  or  hydropathic  treatment,  will  only  shorten  their 
lives  and  add  suffering.  Care  in  food,  with  rest,  and  slight  applica- 
tions of  water  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  according  to  the  lowered 
vital  power,  is  all  that  can  be  done.  If  there  is  continued  sickness 
in  these  attacks,  use  the  stomach  pack  No.  50  in  list,  and  rest  in 
bed.  The  ordinary  way  of  treating  liver  attacks,  by  calomel,  is 
shown  strikingly  in  Gully  to  be  destructive  to  life.  Mustard  plas- 
ters maybe  freely  used  over  the  liver  and  stomach  in  bilious  attacks  ; 
and  being  a  vegetable  substance  no  injury  can  arise  therefrom,  as  is 
the  case  with  blisters  or  mercurial  ointment.  From  being  constitu- 
tionally bilious,  and  having  suffered  from  it  for  twenty  years,  I  now 
scarcely  ever  know  what  it  is,  except  from  over-fatigue  ;  and  then  a 
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little  rest  soon  sets  me  right.  I  can  take  a  greater  variety  of  food 
than  formerly,  with  comfort,  and  I  attribute  this  to  entire  abstinence 
from  all  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  daily  use  of  hydropathic  applica- 
tions, as  dripping  sheets,  sitz  baths,  &c.  The  most  painful  and 
distressing  affection  of  the  liver  is  the  formation  of  gall  stones,  from 
the  liver  forming  impure  bile,  which  becomes  hardened  in  the  gall 
bladder.  These  gall  stones  are  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  and 
are  forced  through  the  small  tube  called  the  gall  duct,  sometimes 
rupturing  it,  and  thereby  causing  death.  Gall  stones  as  large  as  a 
horse-bean  are  often  passed,  and  the  patient  suffers  the  intense  pain 
on  the  first  passing  of  them,  but  often  after  is  scarcely  conscious 
when  they  pass,  from  the  duct  being  enlarged.  Hot  fomentations 
and  hot  shallows  and  foment  body  packs  are  what  we  recommend 
when  the  paroxysm  is  on. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS.— The  space  I  have  here 
will  uot  permit  me  to  go  into  the  intricacies  of  this  subject;  I  can 
only  make  some  general  observations  upon  the  irregularities  and 
diseases  of  these  organs.  Dr.  Johnson's  work  on  the  subject  gives 
the  best  and  most  extensive  information. 

I  give  in  this  work  a  clever  engraving  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
absorbents  in  the  kidneys,  with  a  description  of  their  nature  and 
offices ;  and  it  will  be  seen  how  delicate  and  wonderful  the  action  of 
the  malpighian  tubes  are  ;  for  through  these  knots  of  blood-vessels 
the  uriniferous  tubes  which  cover  them  draw  out,  by  their  electrical 
power  of  attraction,  the  urine  from  the  blood.  How  this  is  accom- 
plished, physiologists  have  been  unable  to  discover,  for  there  are  no 
perforations  nor  any  appearances  of  outlet ;  they  can  only  tell  that 
the  act  of  abstracting  the  urine  from  the  blood  is  there  performed, 
and  carried  into  the  bladder.  Other  impurities  are  drawn  away  out 
of  the  blood  by  the  same  process.  Comparatively  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  kidneys  in  doing  their  work  healthily.  All 
attention  is  often  absorbed  by  the  bowels,  when  it  is  as  necessary  to 
health  that  these  organs  should  take  out  the  waste  matter  from  the 
Mood,  as  the  bowels  do  the  feces.  The  delicate  structure  of  the 
kidneys  points  out  at  once  how  necessary  it  is  to  live  in  the  plain 
manner  it  was  designed  we  should  do,  for  all  the  ale  and  porter,  and 
the  wine  and  the  spirits,  and  the  hot  condiments,  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  cook's  inventions,  enter  the  blood,  and  have  to  pass 
these  purifiers  as  well  as  the  liver. 

The  quantity  of  alcoholic  drinks  many  use,  wear  these  fine  knots 
of  vessels  out,'or  cause  inflammation  in  them  ;  and  the  consequence 
is  in  thousands  of  eases,  destruction.  The  uriniferous  tubes,  when 
diseased  draw  out  with  tlie  urine,  serum,  and  the  life  of  (he  Mend  ; 
bringing  on  diabetes,  which  so  rapidly  reduces  I  he  body.  1  am  often 
told  persona  have  the  gravel,  and  that  there  is  a  gravelly  sediment  in 
their  urine:  this  is  a  mistake;  that  sediment  comes  irom  excess  ot 
impurity  in  the  blood,  from  the  liver  not  taking  its  proper  share  ot 
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the  work  with  the  kidneys  for  purification ;  when  the  liver  is  put 
right,  the  sediment  mostly  disappears. 

When  there  is  paiu  iuthe  small  of  the  back,  where  the  kidneys  are 
situated ;  or  uncomfortable  feeling,  with  restriction  of  urine,  and  the 
urine  high  coloured,  I  find  the  best  remedy  is  the  use  of  the  hot 
fomenting  pads  for  half  au  hour ;  one  on  the  back,  and  another  on 
the  front  of  the  body;  with  a  hot  can  underneath  that  on  the  back, 
and  one  on  the  frout.  This  is  beneficially  stimulating  to  the  liver 
and  stomach,  as  well  as  the  kidneys.  After  the  fomentation,  have 
the  trunk  wiped  over  with  a  towel  partly  wrung  out  of  cold  water  ; 
or  have  a  tepid  dripping  sheet  in  winter,  or  cold  one  in  summer  ; 
and  put  on  the  wet  body  bandage,  re-wetting  it  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

A  hot  sitz  bath,  fifteen  minutes,  No.  98  on  list,  may  be  given, 
then  a  wash  as  before,  and  put  on  wet  body  bandage,  wearing  it  day 
and  night,  or  day  only ;  over  which,  if  ib  does  not  keep  warm,  put 
flannel,  for,  if  not  warm,  it  will  do  no  good,  but  harm.  Sipping  five 
i  r  six  tumblers  of  cold  water  a  day  is  excellent  for  cleansing  the 
blood.  A  wet  body  pack  one  hour,  followed  by  a  tepid  or  cold  sheet, 
or  wash,  will  be  of  great  service  if  the  other  baths  named  do  not 
give  relief  soon.  Absolute  abstinence  from  all  stimulating  drinks, 
pepper,  mustard,  and  pastry,  and  abstinence  from  flesh  meat  for  a  few 
days,  is  necessary  to  relief.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  skin 
and  the  liver  do  not  take  their  proper  share  in  throwing  off  impure 
matter  from  the  blood  and  the  whole  body,  the  kidneys  have  extra 
work  thrown  upon  them ;  and  thus,  if  the  kidneys  do  not  act  well, 
the  liver  and  skin  have  more  to  do.  Aud  so  by  the  skin  ;  if  that  is 
not  kept  in  good  condition,  and  its  pores  free,  the  matter  that  should 
pa«3  through  it  is  thrown  on  the  liver,  the  lungs,  aud  back  on  the 
kidneys.  Nature  uses  any  outlet  to  relieve  itself  of  impurities. 
Entire  rest  reclining,  is  essential  in  this  disease.  Another  and 
primary  cause  of  disease  is  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine, 
from  the  lowered  vitality  of  the  nutritive  nerves  not  having  power 
to  keep  up  the  healthy  chemical  compounds.  From  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  I  quote  Hooper  largely  further  on.  In  any 
disorder  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  try  the  eflect  of  our  applica- 
tions to  the  skin,  and  the  sitz  baths,  and  the  body  bandages,  and 
I  am  sure  relief  will  be  found,  and  without  possibility  of  harm  ;  not 
so  by  drurrs.    No.  9.')  bath  may  be  used  often. 

DIABETKS.— This  is  a  disease  that  is  rarely  if  ever  cured  by 
medicine.  The  cause  is,  that  inBtead  of  quieting  the  inflammatory 
.action  going  on  in  the  kidney  (and  especially  in  the  malpighian 
tubes),  porter,  wine,  and  flesh  meat  are  ordered  in  profusion,  along 
with  physic,  increasing  the  inflammation  in  those  parts;  thus,  by  the 
introduction  of  more  inflammatory  matter,  under  the  idea  that  all 
these  "good  things'*  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  but  winch  instead  add  fuel  to  that  lire  already  burning,  aud 
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thus  consumes  the  structure  with  double  speed.  The  cause  of  the- 
inflammatory  action  is  in  the  blood,  which,  by  the  frequent  use  ot 
stimulants  and  improper  diet,  has  become  diseased,  and  its  chemical 
properties  deranged ;  and  by  it  disease  is  carried  into  the  kidneys 
and  the  delicate  structure  of  the  malpighian  tubes.  ¥e  first  use 
strict  diet,  abstinence  from  all  stimulants,  &c,  as  I  have  stated  in 
affection  of  the  kidneys  ;  no  flesh  meat,  gentle  fomentation,  sitz  baths 
Nos  93  and  9S ;  but  the  system  is  soon  so  lowed,  that  even  drip- 
pine  sheets  and  sitz  at  80  degrees  are  too  cold.  For  these  cases  we 
give  them  at  90,  until  they  can  be  borne  with  comfort  lower.  There 
is  the  lowest  vitality  to  deal  with,  and  excessive  or  strong  water 
treatment  would  inevitably  do  mischief. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BOWELS. — I  have,  in  the  description 
of  the  different  baths,  given  some  general  directions  as  to  the 
remedies  we  use  in  what  are  commonly  termed  bowel  complaints 
The  bowels  are  liable  to  various  and  serious  diseases.  The  most 
serious  and  which  often  proves  fatal  unless  taken  m  the  early  stage, 
is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining,  and  its  consequent 
destruction,  when  it  passes  off  in  the  form  of  slimy  mucus  and  occa- 
sionally streaked  with  blood.  When  the  bowels  are  habitually 
relaxed  there  is  weakness  in  the  nervous  power  and  consequent 
darker  of  disease  easily,  and  by  trifling  causes  taking  place.  Such 
oases  would  find  great  and  permanent  benefit  from  the  frequent  use 
of  the  sitz  bath  about  65  degrees  10  minutes,  twice  a-day,  common 
spinal  rubbing  while  in  the  sitz  will  be  of  much  benefit,  as i  well  as 
rubbing  the  bowels  while  in  the  bath.  Some  with  relaxed  bowels 
cannot  wear  the  body  bandage,  but  when  they  can  do  so  without 
causing  irritation  of  the  bowels,  they  will  find  much  benefit  horn 
usin"  it  a  few  days  at  a  time.  .    .  . 

The  general  treatment  we  pursue  in  cases  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  and  discharge  of  mucus  is,  to  use  very  gentle  treat- 
ment with  a  view  of  soothing  the  whole  frame,  and 
strong  reaction  by  cold  application  First,  a  very  gentle  fb mentati on 
for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  followed  by  a  sitz  bath,  80  o i  bo 
degrees,  for  five  minutes,  rubbing  the  bowels  with  the  hand  gen% 
and  if  SO  or  85  deg.  feels  too  cold  have  the  bath  90  deg  Besides 
this  have  a  lazy  pack,  No.  50,  and  a  tep.d  wash  do\  n,  or  a  tepid 
sheet  on  ring  and  at' noon;  a  sitz  at  bed-time  80  deg  lor  fifteen 
minute?  and  no  rubbing,  having  feet  in  hot  flannels  at  the  same 
t  me  Avoid  all  stimulants  and  flesh  meat  while  there  is  any  discharge 
of  slimy  mucus;  and  avoid  much  exercise  or  menta  excitement. 
Ooh  es  are  given  largely  for  this  disease  ;  they  only  allay  the  pain 

cnfirely  foreign1  to  nutrition,  the  relief  is  only  temporary  and  the 
tnuiory  iu»  tf  AT  r7  •  .,„„{•.,  A.  late  workman  ot  mine 
fe.«Bon  !»*■   *«L;,T»I  totacco.   Hi.  S».  Mj- 
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the  deadening  effects  of  this  baneful  narcotic  ;  but  he  had  at  last  to 
nay  for  the  Ratification  of  his  appetite  with  many  months  ot  misery, 
and  the  shortening  of  his  existence  by,  probably,  twenty  years.  For 
the  treatment  of  hopeless  cases  of  this  disease  to  the  period  of  death, 
see  index,  "  Death  from  Ulceration  of  Bowels.'  %  m 

Within  the  last  fortnight  we  have  been  called  on  to  administer 
relief  to  two  cases,  the  suffering  brought  on  entirely  by  the  use  ot 
tobacco,  and  even  our  ordinary  remedy  for  relief  m  dying  cases  was 
only  partially  successful ;  both  are  a  good  age,  with  very  strong  natural 
constitutions,  but  for  many  years  have  suffered  from  pains  m  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  flatulency,  and  nervousness,  and  are  now  paying 
dearly  for  the  gratification  of  the  pipe  by  painful  disease,  hopeless  ot 
cure.  Tobacco  smokers  never  die  without  acute  suffering  m  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  ■   ■,  n 

A  youth,  age  about  fourteen,  is  just  come  to  my  tree  hospital  tor 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  the  bowels  swoln  and  hard, 
tongue  fiery  red,  with  great  thirst,  and  purging  almost  constant : 
the°case  appears  to  be  almost  desperate  from  being  neglected.  He 
is  in  the  service  of  a  butcher,  and  I  believe  he  has  brought  on  this 
attack  by  taking  too  much  animal  food,  producing  constipation  and 
inflammation,  at  first  acute,  now  chronic.  Treatment  ordered  :  as 
long  as  the  purging  continues  have  bath  No.  67  and  tepid  water 
injections.  "When  the  bowels  are  quieter,  give  Lazy  Pack  No.  50, 
mustard  poultices  to  feet,  and  wet  head-bandage,  sipping  a  little 
water  not  quite  cold  (never  drink  cold  water  in  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion) ;  when  the  last  wet  towel  is  removed,  sponge  the  bowels  with  a 
sponge  squeezed  out  of  tepid  water,  and  put  on  wet  body  bandage 
wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  and  flannel  wrapper  over.  Give  a  little 
rice  well  creed  in  water  or  sago  ;  take  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  cold  ; 
all  nourishment  must  be  warm,  and  no  ale,  wine,  spirits,  or  flesh 
meat.  This  treatment,  after  twelve  hours,  has  caused  a  visible 
improvement  in  the  patient;  who  is  after  ten  days  convalescent. 
"Worms  cause  disease  in  the  bowels,  and  great  irritation,  and  are  a 
cause  of  complaints  being  exhibited  in  other  parts  of  the  frame  that 
appear  to  the  casual  observer  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  bowels. 
Epileptic  fits,  sickness  and  nausea,  irritation  at  the  seat,  and  general 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  and  excessive  craving  for  food,  and 
griping  pains,  are  not  unfrcquently  the  symptoms  of  worms  in  the 
intestines.  Our  remedies  are  general  tonic  treatment,  and  the 
use  of  the  body  bandage  ;  drinking  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  on  an 
empty  stomach  four  times  a  day.  Worms  are,  however,  diilicult  to 
eradicate. 

The  habitual  use  of  purgatives,  however  small  the  quantity, 
will  eventually  produce  disease.  The  idea  many  have  of  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  bowels  "  open"  by  purgatives  often  destroys  the 
mucous  membrane  lining ;  and  the  bowels  will  never  act  naturally  so 
long  as  aperients  are  used.    No  harm  can  arise  for  several  days',  or 
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even  a  week's  inaction  of  the  bowels.  Stimulants  and  tobacco,  by 
injuring  the  nervous  power  of  the  bowels,  greatly  tend  to  irregu- 
larity and  disease. 

SORE  THROAT. — For  sore  throat,  or  ulcerated  sore  throat, 
wring  a  napkin  out  of  cold  water,  double  it  into  four,  lengthways, 
wrap°it  round  the  throat,  and  a  good  quantity  of  dry  flannel  over  it, 
to  produce  heat.  If  a  good  heat  is  not  produced,  it  will  do  no  good. 
If  there  is  much  inflammation  in  the  throat,  renew  the  wet  cloth 
every  quarter  of  an  hour;  this  persevered  in  night  and  day  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  fail  to  stop  quinsey,  aud  cure  bad  casesof  ulceration. 
But  as  sore  throat  is  only  a  secondary  symptom,  care  in  diet,  &c,  ia 
absolutely  necessary,  and  while  the  throat  is  affected,  flesh  meat 
and  all  stimulants  must  be  abstained  from,  sipping  four  or  five 
tumblers  of  cold  water  a  day,  by  table-spoonfuls  at  puce,  during  the 
time  the  affection  continues,  is  very  beneficial.  If  the  napkm  and 
flannel  is  objected  to  in  the  day-time,  use  a  piece  of  wetted  spougio 
piline,  and  a  woollen  scarf.  In  case  of  much  internal  inflammation 
and  swelling  in  throat,  use  bath  No.  80,  one  or  two  hours,  feet  in 
hot  mustard  and  water  twenty  minutes,  followed  by  No.  79  tepid  six 
hours  Many  lives  would  be  saved  by  the  use  of  this  simple  appli- 
cation In  simple  sore  throat  from  cold,  I  find  packing  the  neck 
durino-  the  ni°ht,  and  washing  it  in  cold  water  uext  morning,  shortly 
and  invariably  restores.  Use  No.  181  also.  The  prompt  application 
of  this  plan  would  save  many  from  bronchitis  and  consumption 
Mustard  plaster  may  be  used  to  the  throat  with  advantage  and 
safety,  having  the  legs  up  to  the  calves  in  mustard  and  water, 
105  deg.  fifteen  minutes. 

CATARRH,  OR  NOSE  COLT). — Wet  pack  the  forehead, 
then  put  some  tepid  water  into  a  basin,  or  mug,  and  put  the  nose  into 
it  and  commence  sniffing  up  the  water;  do  so  for  three  or  lour 
minutes,  then  wait  awhile,  and  do  the  same  again  repeating  tins 
several  times  a  day  according  to  the  severity  ot  the  attack.  Keep  the 
whole  head  well  packed  all  night,  a  little  flannel  pad  squeezed  out 
of  hot  water,  and  laid  over  the  forehead  before  the  wet  bandage  is 
put  round  the  head,  aids  the  beneficial  effect.  This  plan  will  al  o 
stop  nose  bleeding,  with  the  addition  of  keeping  a  cold  cloth  at  the 

nane  of  the  neck.  .       .  T 

WET  BODY  BANDAGES  should  not  be  worn  constantly.  J 
have  had  patients  who,  on  leaving  the  Establishment,  have  worn the 
bandages  without  advice  for  mouths  together.  I  use  the  bo.U  b  - 
dages  for  a  few  days  occasionally,  when  stomach  or  bowels  are  out 
KnW,  or  if  Fatigued.  The  wet  chest  compress  should  be  replaced 
lw  di-v  flannel,  when  the  chest  or  cough  is  relieved. 

—the  skin,  liver,  and  kidneys,  &C.    It  commences  i) 
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prostration  of  streugth,  drowsiness,  moist  flabby  tongue,  with  fetid 
breath,  small  and  rapid  pulse,  intense  heat,  but  not  on  the  skin. 
Begin  with  the  wet  foment  pack.  Put  a  small  wrung-out  wet 
napkin  in  the  armpits  before  covering  up  the  patient  in  the  pack. 
Remain  iu  this  pack  half  an  hour,  then  to  be  taken  out  and  have  a, 
tepid  dripping  sheet,  or  shallow  at  70  deg.,  or  tepid  sponge  over,  and 
then  well  dried  with  a  dry  sheet,  not  exposing  the  body  to  the  cold. 
"When  this  is  done,  wrap  the  body  in  dry  blankets  while  another  pack 
is  prepared,  and  repeat  the  same  operation  as  before,  with  the  same 
after-treatment.  Dress  after  the  two  packs  and  lie  down  on  a  sofa 
or  bed.  Repeat  the  ordinary  wet  pack,  with  foment  can  on  bowels, 
everv  six  hours,  night  and  day,  until  the  fever  is  subdued,  gradually 
abating  the  number  as  the  fever  lessens.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  fever  very  greatly  reduces  the  strength;  the  blood  and 
tissue  is  poisoned  with  impure  matter,  which,  unless  drawn  out,  soon 
becomes  putrid,  and  of  course  destroys  life.  If  the  bowels  do  not 
act  with  the  pack  and  hot  pads,  use  an  enema  of  warm  soap  and 
water.  "Wear  the  wet  body  bandage  night  and  day,  changing  every 
two  hours,  if  not  too  fatiguing;  but  it  is  essential  to  renew  and  wash 
the  wet  bandage,  as  it  will  draw  out  much  morbid  matter  ;  the  sheets 
and  blankets  should  be  well  washed  also,  and  often  aired. 

The  great  object  must  be  to  raise  the  vitality  in  the  nutritive 
nerves,  and  especially  of  the  stomach  and  viscera,  and  if  they  can  be 
healthily  stimulated  they  will  soon  work  off-  disease  by  making  good 
material  for  the  blood.  The  arms  and  legs  should  also  be  kept  con- 
stantly packed  when  out  of  the  above-mentioned  pack ;  this  is  done  by 
strips  of  calico  wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  wrapped  round  the  limbs, 
and  then  mackintosh  and  flannel  over,  as  described  No.  214  in  list. 
Renew  these  limb  packings  with  the  body  bandage,  having  a  fresh 
body  bandage  and  fresh  packings,  that  one  set  may  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  of  the  fetid  matter  whilst  using  the  other-^not  washing  the 
limbs  when  changing  the  bandages,  &c,  as  it  would  tire  the  patient 
too  much,  but  wipe  them  with  towel  wrung  out  of  tepid  water. 

These  packs  to  the  whole  frame,  and  especially  the  fomenting 
pads,  will  stimulate  the  skin,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys  to  act  in 
purifying  the  blood,  and  as  soon  as  these  organs  can  be  got  to  work, 
nature  will  cur-;  itself.  Cold  applications  in  the  commencement  of 
fevers,  on  reflection,  will  be  seen  to  be  injurious, — the  system  is 
deranged,  the  nervous  vitality  has  lost  its  command  over  the  func- 
tionary action,  and  any  shocks  by  cold  application  causes  too  great 
reaction,  which  is  only  further  drawing  on  the  patient's  strength.  If 
the  head  is  much  affected,  as  it  often  is,  a  good-sized  mustard  poultice 
to  the  nape  ol  the  neck  and  top  of  the  spine  will  be  useful.  Wipe 
this  off  dry,  and  renew  it  so  as  to  keep  up  the  redness.  The  throat, 
packed  constantly,  and  bandages  rewetted  and  changed  with  the 
others.  Continue  this  treatment  until  the  fever  is  subdued,  when 
great  weakness  will  follow  ;  then  sponge  the  body  over  whenever  the 
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skin  becomes  hot  and  uncomfortable,  not  oftener,  as  we  do  not  want 
to  draw  further  upon  the  strength  by  unnecessary  fatigue.  In  this 
stage  the  water  used  may  be  65  to  70  deg.,  washing  the  hands,  arms, 
and  feet  with  cold  water,  or  wiping  them  with  cold  wet  wrung  out 
cloths  frequently.  During  the  height  of  the  fever,  the  cooling  drink 
from  receipt  in  this  book  should  be  taken  freely,  with  alternate 
sipping  cold  water.  If  the  cooling  drink  causes  any  griping  of  the 
bowels,  use  water  only.  Drink  whenever  thirsty,  as  the  water  will, 
be  of  great  use  in  purifying  the  blood  by  promoting  perspiration. 

As  to  diet,  during  the  height  of  the  fever,  the  less  food  the  better, 
tind  only  of  a  liquid  nature,  as  arrowroot,  sago,  or  gruel,  no  bread 
nor  flesh  meat,  nor  any  solids.  "When  the  debility  comes  on  from 
the  fever  abating,  shown  by  the  pulse,  &c,  then  give  frequent  spoon- 
fuls of  arrowroot  or  sago  made  with  a  dessert  spoonful  of  brandy  to 
the  pint.  Arrowroot  with  boiling  water  poured  over  it  is  better 
than  boiling  it,  as  it  has  a  more  astringent  property.  As  the  patient 
becomes  stronger  and  has  a  more  natural  desire  for  food,  and  there 
is  no  return  of  fever  consequent  on  giving  stronger  diet,  some  beef 
tea  and  dry  toast  may  be  given,  and  so  gradually  go  on  increasing 
the  diet,  to  some  finely  cut  up  lean  meat,  with  bread  crumbs  and  a 
spoonful  of  beef-tea  over,  but  dry  is  best.  No  ale,  wine,  or  spirits 
except  as  above,  but  the  usual  diet  as  recommended  in  the  early  part 
of  this  book.  Ale,  wine,  porter,  or  any  rich  food  or  condiments  will 
derange  the  action  of  the  liver  and  other  viscera,  and  consequently 
the  blood.  The  system  must  be  nursed  up  with  the  plaiu  cool  diet, 
fresh  air  and  good  water,  and  rest.  Patients  very  soon  rally  by  the 
use  of  these  natural  means  of  helping  the  diseased  body  to  regain 
its  healthy  condition,  and  it  must  be  obvious  how  much  is  gamed 
by  the  system  not  having  a  great  quantity  of  poisonous  drugs  to 
throw  oft",  besides  the  morbid  matter,  aud  the  advantage  of  not 
punishing  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  what  is  so  foreign  and  dis- 
agreeable to  them,  and  which  they  always  expel  as  soon  as  they  have 
power  to  do  so,— but  the  organs  do  not  come  off  harmless  in  the 

operation.  .,  . 

SCAELET  FEVEB. — This  formidable  complaint  is  readily  sub- 
dued by  the  following  plans :  we  have  never  lost  a  patient  out  of  a 
great  number,  when  we  have  had  the  case  in  any  reasonable  time. 
When  the  usual  symptoms  appear,  which  are  sore  throat,  and 
nausea,  inflamed  eyes,  aud  general  chilliness,  followed  by  heat  and 
red  patches  on  the  lace  and  arms,  commence  with  the  wet  pack  night 
and  morning,  as  in  list  No.  45,  and  also  middle  of  the  day  if  fever 
rises,  followed  by  a  tepid  dripping  sheet.  Throat  constantly  packed 
No.  80,  night  and  day,  renew  the  cloths  every  hour,  rubbing  the 
throat  at  the  same  time  with  hand  aud  cold  water,  wearing  the  wet 
bodv  bandage  night  and  day,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  complaint.  Con- 
tinue this  co°urse  till  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  the  scarlet  appear- 
ance •  then  all  that  is  required  is  to  guard  from  cold,  lest  it  should 
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drive  the  complaint  in  again.  Sponge  with  water  80  or  90  decrees 
or  give  a  dripping  sheet  night  and  morning,  keeping  the  wet  "body 
bandage  on  night  and  day.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
exposing  the  body  to  the  air,  while  having  the  baths.  Bear  in  mind 
also  that  the  application  of  cold  water  will  do  mischief,  and  pro- 
bably drive  in  the  scarlet  rash,  which  must  be  kept  out  on  the  skin 
until  the  fever  is  subdued,  when  it  will  disappear. 

If,  as  I  have  stated  before,  the  wet  pack  is  used  at  once,  and  per- 
severed m,  on  the  symptoms  appearing,  and  until  the  rash  is  out 
much  time  will  be  saved.     The  patient  should  sip  cold  water  freely' 

I  \il  J  ilQd  als°  in  the  niSht-    The  wet  hoi7  bandage 

should  be  re-wetted  every  three  hours.  Very  little  food,  no  wine  nor 
any  other  stimulants,  no  flesh  meat  nor  coffee,  should  be  taken  -  but 
one-third  of  a  bottle  of  soda  water,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  raspberry 
vinegar,  every  two  or  three  hours.  Soon  as  the  rash  goes  in  after  the 
above  processes,  the  skin  will  become  rough  and  come  away  in 
mZf  fn  A?"  1?nofeve1ruiQ  this  stage,  do  not  take  any  treat- 
ment, for  if  the  skin  is  rubbed  off  it  will  retard  the  formation  of 
the  new _  skin.  If  any  feverishness  is  left,  sponge  carefully  with  85 
deg.  water.  Seven  days  is  usually  sufficient  to  get  over  this  com- 
EnS  Vi.    1  C<\SeS  Whe?e  the  fever  has  been  all™ed  to  go  on 

8°  lht\\       ,,S  ST6lIed  "P'  Use  Prescription  :-bath  No. 

8^,  then  81,  or  if  not  relieved,  continue  No.  82. 

SMALL  POX  AND  COW  POX  being  eruptive  fevers  of  a 

^&TTmAind'  W?  treat  them  exactl^  the  sa™  as  above- 
be  trtfed^n  ?       -,°nly  a  milder  f?rm  0f  the  complaint,  and  may 
De  treated  in  a  similar  manner.     If  in  children    see  direction* 
Instruction  to  Mothers,  further  on.  ejections, 
Scarlet  fever  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  cutaneous  and 

KT"JFw  a  the  8kVccomPanied  ™th  a  -TiStious 

tever.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  measles  and  other  eruptive 
fevers,  and  cannot  be  subdued  in  a  day  or  two,  but  must  rut  its 
course,  at  least  seven  days.    The  superiority  of  the  Hydropathic 

leT  [n't  dr  ;on^tmtP,amt f  "  TY  ^  ;  m™ber3  have S2£ 
left  in  the  r  constitutions  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  by  the  dru- 

system,  and  in  some  the  constitution  is  ruined  8 
APOPLKXY  -Thisis  a  formidable  and  often  fatal  disease  to 

;:hr  hbiein  ^rrr  ]r™>  feedh* 

ienc  naou.  ,  arc  liable     Iho  doctor  frequently  wards  off  the  blow 

for  a  time  where  he  .3  at  hand  to  apply  to,  by  administorin-  h Z 

purga t.ves  and  using  the  lancet  and' leeches,  bu   w S  remed  e 

nevertheless  ultimate  y  shorten  life  •  tmA  Tmlo« .    l        ■  ,re™eaie8 

all  stimulants,  and  live  plainly  and  take  n  1  n7,  ^  g™  '? 

will,  eventually,  be  rumWtoXUm/  fZ  ,c,rC8ulfc 
nr>t  n  f, ...  -,ui\n         i,    ,         Irame'    I  have  personally  known 

and  JZ  1  A  Jl  SUdrCnly  paaSed  into  ctt'rnity  *J  this  disease, 
have  1  U  I"""  afnT  War"in^  whid''  if  attended  to,  would 
have  saved  their  lives.   But  no,  they  trusted  to  the  doctor's  skil 


a 
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and  to  his  nostrums  to  enable  them  to  live  in  defiance  of  nature's 
laws.     The  bleeding  and  physic  make  sure  work  with  the  body 
sooner  or  latter,  according  to  the  frequency  of  their  application,  and 
according  to  the  speed  the  patient  lives.    The  burden  of  all  my  sub- 
jects in  this  little  work  must  be,  again  and  again,  "Sow  not  to  the  flesh,' ' 
for  if  we  do,  we  shall  most  assuredly  reap  corruption,  and  may  be, 
everlasting  ruin  and  misery.  But  numbers  will  be  led  to  the  slaughter, 
and  for  what  ?    For  but  a  few  hours'  sensual  gratification,  which 
can  only  leave  regret  behind.    The  subject  is  of  great  importance  to 
many  preparing  themselves  for  this  disease,  by  indulging  in  what  is 
improperly  termed  good  living,  i.e.  excess  in  eating  and  drinking, 
especially  at  Christmas,  and  other  times  of  feasting  which  regularly 
come  round,  and  where  many  inventions  to  torture  the  stomach  for 
the  gratification  of  the  palate  are  brought  on  the  table,  and  it  is  not 
considered  good  manners  to  refuse  to  partake  of  what  has  cost  the 
host  so  much  money.   I  think  it  best  first  to  give  the  following 
quotation  from  one  of  the  standard  authorities,  showing  the  nature, 
prevalence,  causes,  and  effects  of  apoplexy,  and  then  to  add  remarks 
from  my  own  experience  of  not  a  few  cases  which  have  come  under 
;my  observation  during  the  last  seven  years.    Dr.  Hooper,  in  his 
celebrated  work,  "  Lexicon  Medicum,  or  Medical  Dictionary,  says, 
"Apoplexy,  from  the  Greek,  <  I  strike  or  astound,'  so  called  from 
the  sudden  and  violent  invasion  of  the  disease.    A  sudden  abolition, 
or  great  diminution,  of  the  powers  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion, 
the  patient  lying  in  a  sleep-like  state;  the  action  of  the  heart  con- 
tinuing, as  well  as  the  respiration,  which  is  often  accompanied  with 
a  stertorous  sound.    The  fit  of  apoplexy  is  frequently  attended  with 
convulsions  of  one  side  of  the  body  and  paralysis  of  the  other.  the 
disease  has  also  been  called  Morbus  attonitus;  Attomtus  stupor; 

Sideratio.  „  ,  .  ,       „  . 

"The  more  prominent  symptoms  of  apoplexy  being  analogous  to 
those  which  indicate  compression  of  the  brain,  the  disease  was  till 
lately,  naturally  enough  referred  by  pathologists  to  effusion  ol  blood 
or  serum  within  the  cranium.    Thence  the  distinction  ol  apoplexy 
into  sanguineous  and  serous  :  the  former  was  supposed  to  arise  trom 
an  overflow  of  blood  propelled  with  impetuosity  by  the  arteries  ol  a 
robust  and  plethoric  system;  and  the  latter  from  a  thin  and  dilute 
state  of  the  blood,  with  relaxation  of  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  caus- 
ing serous  effusion.    This  distinction  has  pervaded  the  writings  ot 
i  modern  pathologists  from  the  time  of  Morgagni  downwards    It  is 
true  that  apoplexy  occurs  under  two  forms  corresponding  with  Hose 
called  sanguineous  and  serous ;  the  first  being  characterized  by  a  hnrd 
full  milse,  flushed  countenance,  and  stertorous  breathing ;  the  secomi 
hv  a  feeble  pulse  and  pale  countenance:  but  the  notion  that  one  ot 
Se« ffoWi-  essentially  connected  with  sanguineous  eflusion,  and 
the  other  with  serous,  must  be  entirely  relinquished,  ioi  it  is  now 
well  ascertlined  that  either  variety  of  the  disease  may  be  accompanied 
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with  effusion  of  blood  or  of  serum,  and  that  either  variety  may  occur 
without  any  effusion  at  all.  This  being  perfectly  understood,  we 
may  nevertheless  admit  the  validity  of  the  old  distinction,  as  far  as 
the  nosography  of  the  disease  is  concerned,  and  consider  the  majority 
of  apoplectic  cases  as  referrible  to  one  of  two  classes,  which,  in  order 
to  avoid  hypothesis,  we  may  call  sthenic  and  asthenic,  instead  of  son- 
guineous  and  serous;  the  real  difference  between  them  residing  not 
in  the  pathological  cause,  but  in  the  state  of  the  system  on  which  it 
operates. 

"  L  In  the  sthenic  form,  the  fit  is  generally  sudden  and  without 
warning  j  though  it  is  occasionally  preceded  by  a  dull  pain  in  the 
Jead,  accompanied  Math  a  sense  of  weight,  somnolency,  and  vertigo. 
The  inspirations  are  deeper  than  natural ;  the  face  is  red,  and  the 
eyes  bloodshot;  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  hemorrhage  from  the 
nose.  On  the  accession  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  lies  as  in  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which  he  cannot  be  roused. 
1  he  breathing  is  remarkably  oppressed :  though  at  first  slow  and 
regular,  it  becomes  more  frequent,  feeble,  and  irregular,  with  the 
progress  of  the  fit,  till  at  length,  in  many  cases,  it  is  intermitting 
and  spasmodic.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  stertorous  breathing 
almost  invariably  occurs,  arising  from  an  accumulation  of  mucous  m 
the  trachea  and  larynx,  which  impedes  the  passage  of  the  air  in 
respiration.  There  is  often,  also,  an  accumulation  of  frothy  saliva 
wh^h,  as  it  becomes  troublesome  by  its  increase,  is  occasionally 
blown  away  from  the  bps  with  considerable  force.  The  skin  is  nearly 
at  its  ordinary  temperature,  and  covered  with  a  copious  perspiration ; 
the  pulse  is  full  and  hard;  the  face  flushed;  the  eyes  bloodshot  and 
prominent  and  generally  closed.  The  cornea  is  dull  and  glassy,  and 
the  pupil  for  the  most  part  dilated.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  spastic  action,  sometimes  extending  to  the  limbs 
but  more  generally  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  face,  so 
that  the  teeth  are  firmly  clenched,  and  deglutition  is  impeded;  and 
where  this  state  exists,  the  pupil,  instead  of  being  dilated;  is  strong 
contracted.  This  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  a  symptom  indicative  of 
extreme  danger.  Dr.  Cooke  remarks,  that  although  all  writers  on 
apoplexy  rnent.on  the  dilated  pupil,  the  contracted  pupil  has  been 
noticed  only  by  Aretams  among  the  ancients,  and  Dr.  Cheyne  among 
the  moderns.  Dr.  Cooke  states,  that  he  never  knew  a  person  recover 
.Z^^tt^l^^l  contraband  K 


-perieuce  of  Sir  Gilbert  Bla*7^^ 

tK,ular  with  his  own.    The  remark  has  J5SS  t^lt 

o ?  w„n2  whr  1  7  cT\°r  l0ns°r-  Porestu3  relatc«  ««•  case 
yet  Z Zre*d7      7    *  *  °f  Str°Dg  apoPlex^  fdr  threo  ^  and 

J^£t*Z  °f  nrdy  mafcea  ifc9  atteok  as  un- 

expectedly as  the  other,  and  is  usually  preceded  by  some  precursory 
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symptoms,  as  headache,  vertigo,  imaginary  sounds,  faltering  speech, 
failure  of  the  memory,  or  some  other  mental  faculty,  and  at  length  a 
sense  of  drowsiness,  and  a  tendency  to  clonic  spasms.  On  the  attack 
of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  is  as  completely  prostrated  as  in  the 
sthenic  variety.  The  countenance,  instead  of  being  flushed,  is  here 
pale  or  sallow,  but  at  the  same  time  full  and  bloated ;  the  pulse  is 
weak  and  compressible,  and  the  breathing,  though  always  heavy  and 
laborious,  is  not  always  stertorous.  If  spasms  occur,  they  are  gener- 
ally of  a  clonic  kind.  The  duration  of  the  fit  varies  as  in  the  preced- 
ing variety ;  and  if  the  patient  recover,  he  is  more  liable  to  a  relapse, 
and  more  in  danger  of  hemiplegia,  or  some  other  form  of  paralysis, 
than  in  the  stronger  modification  of  the  disease.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  smallest  reason  to  believe  that  this  variety  of  apo- 
plexy is  more  frequently  connected  with  effusion  of  serum  than  the 
former.  The  difference  between  the  two  seems  to  reside  principally 
in  the  greater  vigour  of  the  system  in  the  one  instance  than  the  other ; 
and  where  effusion  of  blood  is  found,  as  it  generally  is,  in  the  asthenic 
form,  the  vessels  seem  to  have  been  ruptured,  not  from  habitual  dis- 
tension, but  from  accidental  and  often  slight  causes,  that  have 
produced  a  sudden  excitement  and  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  which  the  parieties  of  the  vessels  were  unable  to  sustain: 
hence,  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  or  vomiting,  a  sudden  fright  or 
fit  of  joy,  immoderate  laughter,  the  jar  occasioned  by  a  stumble 
in  walking,  or  a  jolt  in  riding,  have  been  known  to  induce  this  form 
of  apoplexy. 

"  The  foregoing  distribution  of  apopletic  cases  under  two  varieties 
must  be  adopted  only  in  a  very  general  way,  for  there  are  many  cases 
of  an  intermediate  character,  to  which  neither  of  the  descriptions 
just  given  would  accurately  apply.  A  patient  who  has  once  suffered 
froinapoplexy  is  extremely  liable  to  a  return  of  the  disease.  When 
the  fit  of  apoplexy  is  not  fatal,  the  patient  sometimes  recovers  entirely 
and  speedily,  and  a  few  days  after  is  as  well  as  if  nothing  had 
happened:  at  other  times,  some  paralytic  affection  remains,  most 
frequently  hemiplegia*  which  is  permanent  or  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  injury  sustained  by  the  brain,  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  patient,  and  other  circumstances.  Apoplexy  is  a 
disease  of  advanced,  rather  than  of  early  life,  although  it  may  occur 
at  any  age,  even  in  infancy.  Morgagni  states,  that  of  thirty  apo- 
plectic patients  who  came  under  his  observation,  seventeen  were 
above  the  age  of  sixty,  and  only  five  below  that  of  forty.  Apoplexy, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  seems  to  be  at  least  as  common  among 
the  poor  as  the  rich.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  indeed,  has  observed,  from 
tables  derived  from  ten  years'  practice  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and 
his  private  consultations,  that  apoplexies  and  palsies  bear  a  larger 
proportion  to  other  diseases  among  the  lower  than  the  higher  classes. 

*  Hemiplegia,  from  the  Greek,  half,  and,  I  strike  :  so  called  because  one 
side  of  the  body  is  affected.— Dr.  Hoopbu. 
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The  affection,  therefore,  which  has  been  called  serous  apoplexy 
appears  to  be  merely  simply  apoplexy,  terminating  in  effusion. 

"  On  the  whole  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  proved  that  apoplexy 
may  occur  independently  of  effusion  or  any  other  marked  lesion  of 
the  brain ;  at  the  same  time  the  great  frequency  of  sanguineous  effu- 
sion in  this  disease  leads  us  to  refer  many  of  its  prominent  symptoms 
to  compression  in  the  greater  number  of  cases ;  especially  as  such 
symptoms  are  precisely  those  which  are  well  known  to  result  from 
compression  of  the  brain  arising  from  injuries  of  the  head  or  other 
causes.  There  are  no  symptoms  uniformly  indicative  of  compression 
of  the  brain,  whether  resulting  from  disease  or  injury,  and  there  are 
probably  few  practitioners  who  could  not  testify  to  the  truth  of  this 
position  from  their  own  experience ;  nevertheless,  when  a  patient 
dies  in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  with  immovable  pupils  and  ster- 
torous respiration,  we  expect  to  find  on  dissection  that  there  has 
been  some  cause  of  compression ;  and  the  fact  that  these  symptoms 
are  occasionally  met  with  where  there  is  no  compression  does  not 
prevent  us  from  regarding  them  as  the  ordinary  characteristics  of 
that  state  of  the  brain. 

"  The  blood  effused  in  apoplexy  is  found  in  some  instances  to  have 
issued  from  a  number  of  small  arteries,  and  in  others  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  rupture  of  a  single  one  of  greater  magnitude ; 
haemorrhage  may  also  be  venous ;  and  a  case  is  related  by  Dr! 
Douglas,  in  which  the  left  lateral  sinus  was  ruptured.    The  quantity 
of  extravasated  blood  has  been  found  to  vary  from  a  few  drops  to  five 
or  six  ounces.    Morgagni  states  that  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the 
sanguineous  effusion  is  the  corpus  striatum,  and  the  statement  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  M.  Eouchoux  and  other  modern 
pathologists.   Such  effusions  do  not  seem  to  be  more  frequent  on 
one  side  of  the  brain  than  the  other,  though  Morgagni  thought  that 
they  were  most  common  on  the  right.    Of  forty-one  cases  examined 
by  M.  Eouchoux,  eighteen  presented  extravasation  in  the  left  hemi- 
sphere, seventeen  in  the  right,  and  six  in  both, — a  striking  series  of 
cases,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
usually  extravasation  somewhere.     "While  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Abercrombie  render  it  probable  that  effusion  of  serum  cannot  often 
be  a  cause  of  apoplexy,  it  would  be  premature  to  deny  absolutely 
that  it  is  ever  so ;  for,  as  Dr.  Mason  Good  has  justly  observed,  '  it  is 
possible  for  effused  serum  to  become  occasionally  a  cause  of  that 
which,  from  its  symptoms,  is  ordinarily  denominated  sanguineous 
apoplexy  ;  for  it  is  possible  for  the  exhalants  of  the  brain  to  partici- 
pate so  largely  in  the  high  vascular  excitement  by  which  this  form  of 
the  disease  is  characterized,  as  to  secrete  an  undue  proportion  of 
fluid  into  any  of  its  cavities,  and  thus  become  as  direct  a  cause  of 
•apoplexy  as  extravasated  blood.'  " 

Although  these  high  authorities  announce  their  opinion  that  apo- 
plexy 13  caused  by  an  unnatural  congestion  of  blood  in  the  brain,  tho 
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blood-vessels  beiog  unable  to  propel  tbeir  contents  easily  and  per- 
fectly into  tbe  general  circulation,  and  this  of  course  implies  weak- 
ness in  tbe  nervous  power  of  those  arteries,  yet  the  old-fashioned 
plan  is  recommended  by  Hooper  and  other  famous  practitioners 
whom  he  quotes.  Dr.  Hooper  says,  "The  predisposing  causes  of 
apoplexy  are  in  general  such  as  impair  the  energy  of  the  brain,  or 
occasion  too  great  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  impede 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  head.  Plethoric,  corpulent  persons, 
with  a  short  thick  neck,  are  very  liable  to  apoplexy.  Excess  in 
drinking  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  predisposing  causes." 

After3  be  has  stated  that  the  predisposing  causes  of  apoplexy  are 
in  general  such  as  impair  the  energy  of  the  brain,  and  cause  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  he  goes  on  to  describe  his  remedies, 
which  are  precisely  what  ordinary  observers  would  think  likely  to 
aggravate  those  causes  by  lowering  the  vital  energy,  as  will  be  seen 
from  what  he  proposes  'in  the  following  quotation  from  his  Medical 
Lexicon,  and  which  is  the  standard  and  only  authorised  system 
recognised  by  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  doctor  says,  "  In  the 
treatment  of  apoplexy,  if  we  be  consulted  during  the  existence  of  the 
precursory  symptoms  which  have  been  noticed  as  frequently  taking 
place  we  shall  often  be  able  to  ward  off  a  paroxysm  by  bleeding, 
purgatives,  perfect  quiet,  and,  in  the  sthenic  variety,  a  reducing 
reo-imen.  Where,  however,  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  other  symp- 
toms five  proof  of  weak  vascular  action  and  nervous  debility, 
depletion  should  be  practised  with  caution ;  and  purgatives  will  often 
be  found  preferable  to  blood-letting.  Tet,  whatever  be  the  degrees  01 
debility  if  there  be  drowsiness,  vertigo,  and  a  dull  pain  m  the  head, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  bleeding,  either  local  or  general ;  for  such 
symptoms  will  assuredly  lead  to  a  fit,  unless  timely  subdued.  — 
Hooper,  page  155. 

Now  from  his  language  he  is  evidently  afraid  that  the  weak  vascu- 
lar action  and  nervous  debility  may  not  bear  bleeding,  so  he  recom- 
mends scouring  the  poor  bowels,  and  forcing  their  delicate  absorbents 
to  take  up  his  aloes  and  calomel,  and  carry  such  stuff  into  the  circu- 
lation, instead  of  some  natural  aliment.  Bleeding  and  purgatives  to 
prevent  a  disease,  which  the  faculty  says  comes  on  from  want  ol  vital 
power  iu  the  vessels  to  propel  their  contents  easily  and  freely! 
Surely  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  discover  some  method  of  prevention 
and  cure  more  in  harmony  with  their  own  description  of  what  the 
body  wants,  to  avert  these  calamities.  Bleeding  and  purgatives 
never  .did  give  nutrition  nor  vital  power,  but  they  do  lower  and  ex- 
tinguish it.  They  do  not  assert  that  there  is  too  much  blood  m  the 
bocfy  but  that  it  is  determined  in  the  excess  to  certain  weak  vessels. 
Now  instead  of  drawing  blood  by  cupping,  leeches,  &c,  from  those 
weak  vessels,  which  must  necessarily,  as  the  circulation g°ea  °n>  °J 
surcharged  again,  as  soon  as  the  viscera  can  manufacture  iuoic ana 
Slereby  leave  the  cause  of  disease  in  action,  we  endeavour  to  divert 
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this  excess  of  blood  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  keep  up  a 
continued  determination  to  those  other  parts  until,  by  more  natural 
living,  the  whole  circulation  is  regulated,  and  the  relaxed  veins 
in  the  braiu  have  had  time  for  recovery.  These  vessels  have  long 
previous  to  the  attack  had  an  unnatural  pressure  upon  them, 
either  from  lowered  vitality,  or  by  want  of  exercising  the  frame, 
or  indulgence  in  bad  propensities,  which  has  prevented  free  circu- 
lation of  blood  through  the  brain,  and  hence  pressure  and  often 
rupture  of  some  veins. 

Lowering  the  vitality,  or  the  electricity  in  the  nutritive  nerves,  by 
which  alone  every  artery  or  vein  propels  its  contents  forward,  must, 
on  the  slightest  reflection,  independent  of  prejudice,  appear  the  most 
unlikely  treatment  to  succeed  in  restoring.  Nature's  laws  have  been 
bv  some  means  outraged  by  the  subject  of  the  attack,  and  it  is  only 
by  acting  on  this  consideration,  and  returning  to  the  strictest  course 
of  living  those  laws  demand,  which  is  so  highly  necessary  to  the  brain, 
that  any  material  or  permanent  restoration  of  the  proper  circula- 
tion can  on  sound  principle  be  expected ;  for  the  blood-vessels  in 
that  part  have  not  the  capabilities  of  extension  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  bodv,  where  they  may  be  greatly  distended  without  danger  to 
life,  or  even  much  inconvenience.  The  least  pressure  in  the  brain  is 
felt,  and  if  any  of  the  minute  and  delicate  veins  are  from  this  pres- 
sure ruptured,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  the  certain  consequences, 
more  or  less.  I  wish  to  caution  persons,  however,  from  being  alarmed 
at  headaches,  for  if  they  are  not  living  in  any  excess,  and  have  not 
good  digestion,  the  greater  probability  is  that  the  cause  of  their  un- 
comfortable feelings  in  the  head  proceeds  from  nervous  sympathy  of 
that  part  with  the  stomach.  I  have  seen  most  distressing  cases  of 
headache,  and  heaviness  there,  cured  entirely  when  the  stomach  has 
been  put  right.  The  person's  course  of  life  is  the  guide  to  judge 
if  there  is  danger  of  apoplexy. 

Non-professional  and  non-medical  writer  as  I  am,  1  have,  since  I 
searched  into  the  principles  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  human 
frame,  been  much  struck  with  the  great  disregard  and  non-acknow- 
ledgment of  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  existence  by  medical 
men  in  their  ordinary  practice  of  physic,  in  attempting  to  cure  or 
alleviate  the  diseases  of  the  frame.  The  wonderful  discovery  that 
the  life  of  the  body,  and  all  its  functions  and  powers  of  nutrition, 
depend,  under  God,  entirely  on  the  vitality  and  electricity  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  nervous  power,  vi3  vita?,  or  power  of  life,  or  whatever 
the  life  in  the  body  is,  or  can  be  described  by,  in  the  ganglionic  or 
organic  nerves,  i.i  as  established  and  undisputed  a  fact  as  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  I  have  frequently  noticed  this  in  this  work,  and 
it  is  a  consideration  that  cannot  be  too  much  kept  in  view  in  all 
attempts  either  to  keep  the  body  in  health  or  to  cure  disease  ;  for  it 
is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  on  the  vis  vita;,  or  electricity  of  the 
fourth  order  of  nerves,  depends  the  life  of  the  body,  the  action  of  the 
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heart,  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  the  veins,  and  the  power  of  add- 
ing to  the  muscular  tissue,  out  of  the  blood.  The  functions  of  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  and,  in  fact,  every  principle  or  minute  action  of  the 
body,  in  regard  to  life  and  nutrition,  depends  on  the  vitality  of  these 
nerves,  which  carry  their  nervous  fluid  or  electricity  into  every 
minute  part  of  the  frame,  and  by  that  electricity  the  organized  body 
lives  ;  only  lower  this  to  a  degree,  and  the  life  is  quenched  as  effectu- 
ally as  the  light  from  a  taper  when  it  is  blown  out. 

This  fundamental  law,  once  discovered  and  proved  true,  as  it  long 
has  been  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  others  who  have  made  such  new 
and  important  discoveries  in  physiology,  so  greatly  beyond  the  dis- 
coveries of  ancient  physicians;  ordinary  observers  might  naturally 
suppose  it  would  be  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  medical  men 
would  always  and  at  all  times  act.  They  acknowledge  it  in  cases  of 
severe  injury.  They  refuse  to  operate  with  the  knife  when  this 
power  is  evidently  very  low.  They  have  little  hope  of  what  is  termed 
a  constitutionally  nervous  subject  getting  through  a  severe  operation. 
They  have  little  hope  of  a  patient  rallying  when  they  see  this  nerv- 
ous power  all  but  extinguished.  The  difference  between  the  flesh 
and  the  bone  of  the  weakly  or  nervous  patient,  and  that  of  a  strong 
person,  is  not  regarded.  The  consideration  with  the  doctor  is  not 
whether  the  fibre  of  one  body  is  finer  or  coarser  thau  another, — no, 
he  looks  at  the  amount  of  life  it  contains ;  and  that  governs  his  hopes 
or  his  fears  for  the  restoration  of  his  patient. 

It  is  true  some  are  scrofulous,  and  have  impure  flesh ;  and  he  will 
tell  you  these  patients  are  bad  subjects  for  operations ;  they  make  bad 
blood  and  bad  tissue.  Ask  him  why,  and  he  tells  you  (if  he  knows  his 
profession)  that  there  is  a  want  of  vital  power  in  these  subjects  to  pro- 
perly assimilate  the  food, — to  expel  morbid  matter, — to  vigorously 
renew  the  worn-out  tissue, — in  short,  to  give  life  to  the  frame. 
All  his  arguments  end  in  the  acknowledgment  that  it  is  not  the  want  of 
more  flesh,  or  of  a  different  texture,  but  of  life  in  it, — that  is,  the 
nervous  fluid, — the  electricity  by  which  the  body  exists; — all  else  is 
mere  gas  and  water,  and  silica  and  salts,  held  together  by  this  won- 
derful vis  vit£e,  or  nervous  fluid.  A  patient  has  just  arrived  on  the 
verge  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  who,  I  believe,  was  secure  from 
seizure  soon  after  he  entered  my  establishment,  because  we  set  to 
work  immediately  to  stop  the  causes  of  the  symptoms,  and  by  deter- 
mining the  blood  to  other  parts  of  the  frame,  by  our  fomentations, 
bandages,  sitz  baths,  foot  baths,  &c,  and  regulating  his  diet.  He 
had  been  what  is  called  a  regular  man,  I  believe,  addicted  to  no 
excesses,  of  fully  formed  frame,  and  apparently  healthy  looking.  He 
had  erred  simply  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  true  conditions  of 
health  and  life ;  and  this  information  is  just  what  I  hope  my  book 
will  give  to  numbers,  and  save  them  suffering  misery  and  premature 
death.  This  patient  had  taken  flesh  meat  in  moderation  three  times 
a  day,  his  glass  or  two  of  ale  at  dinner,  and  the  same  at  supper, 
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-with  a  glass  of  wine  occasionally,  and  now  and  then  a  glass  of  spirit 
and  water,  and  cigar.  He  is  not  a  man  of  an  excitable  temperament, 
and  to  all  appearance  would  be  supposed  to  enjoy  good  health. 

He  came  with  a  friend  to  my  establishment,  without  any  intention 
of  staying  on  his  own  account ;  but  he  said  he  was  troubled  with 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  his  head,  which  had  been  coming  on 
some  time.  I  soon  convinced  him  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  avoid- 
ing an  attack  of  apoplexy.  This  regular  man  had  no  conception 
that  his  regular  habits  could  possibly  be  dangerous  to  life,  but,  as 
Dr.  Cheyne  justly  observes,  "  The  daily  use  of  wine  or  spirits  will 
lead  a  man  of  a  certain  age  and  constitution  to  apoplexy  as  certain 
as  habitual  intoxication."*  Plethoric  corpulent  persons,  with  thick 
short  necks,  are  looked  upon  generally  as  the  only  subjects  likely 
for  apoplexy.  This,  as  medical  men  know,  is  an  error,  as  apoplexy 
occurs  in  spare  persons  and  persons  of  delicate  habits,  from  absolute 
weakness  of  the  vessels  in  the  brain,  and  from  another  frequent 
cause,  and  that  is  hypertrophy.  Dr.  Hope,  in  his  work  on  diseases 
of  the  heart,  says,  "  Eight  or  nine  cases  of  suddenly  fatal  apoplexy, 
and  numerous  cases  of  palsy  from  hypertrophy,  have  within  a  few 
years  fallen  under  my  observation.  In  the  majority  of  them,  the 
patient  exhibited  what  is  commonly  called  the  '  apoplectic  constitu- 
tion ;'  that  is,  a  robust  conformation,  a  plethoric  habit,  and  a  florid 
complexion ;  in  others  these  characteristics  were  absent ;  but  the 
total  number  of  the  cases  of  apoplexy  from  hypertrophy  is  much 
greater  than  I  have  witnessed,  during  the  same  period  of  apoplexy 
from  causes  independent  of  hypertrophy."  So  that  whatever  makes 
imperfect  or  morbid  tissue  tends  to  this  disease.  Hypertrophy, 
from  the  Greek  "above"  and  "nutrition,"  describes  a  morbid  in- 
crease of  any  organ  without  change  in  the  nature  of  its  substance, 
arising  from  an  excessive  nutrition  in  some  particular  part.  All 
these  dissertations  on  the  nature,  symptoms,  and  effects  of  disease, 
by  such  authorities  as  I  quote,  lead  me  to  reiterate  the  advice  to 
study  the  natural  conditions  of  health,  and  obey  them  without 
regard  to  the  cravings  of  the  body. 

PARALYSIS,  from  the  Greek,  "  I  loosen,  or  weaken."  "  A 
disease  known  by  a  loss  or  diminution  of  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion  ;"  so  says  Dr.  Hooper  in  his  Medical  Dictionary.  He  also 
says,  "  it  may  be  occasioned  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy."  It  may  be 
occasioned  by  anything  that  prevents  the  flow  of  the  nervous  matter 
from  the  brain  into  the  organs  of  motion.  He  says,  "  the  long-con- 
tinued use  of  sedatives  will  produce  palsy,  and  whatever  tends  to 
relax  and  enervate  the  system  may  likewise  prove  an  occasional 
cause  of  this  disease:"  yet  he  recommends  bleeding,  blistering,  and 
active  purges  ;  also,  that  "  certain  narcotic  Bubstanccs  have  been 
found  occasionally  successful,  as  aconite,  arnica,  toxicodendron,  nux 
vomica,  and  opium"!  Now  it  is  well  known  that  narcotics,  and 
•  Hooper's  «'  Medical  Dictionary,"  p.  152. 
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purges,  and  bleeding,  and  blistering  will  not  restore  tbe  power  of 
nutrition,  and  yet  in  face  of  this  forced  acknowledgment  of  nature's 
fundamental  laws,  doctors  persevere  in  tapping  the  veins  and  letting 
out  the  vital  fluid,  and  punishing  the  already  sinking  stomach  and 
bowels  by  what  is  utterly  opposed  to  nutrition,  in  the  form  of  physic. 
One  such  case  has  just  been  at  my  establishment ;  a  gentleman  of 
fifty  years  age,  of  sedentary  habits,  a  tobacco  smoker,  taking  his 
allowance  of  stout  and  bitter  ale,  with  flesh  meat  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  besides  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  regular  in  his  attend- 
ance at  his  office  in  London,  taking  purgatives  when  his  bowels 
would  not  act,  to  force  them  to  do  so ;  then  by  his  doctor's  advice 
taking  a  little  sedative  mixture  when  his  overworked  brain  would 
not  allow  him  to  sleep  well,  here  a  pabulum  and  there  a  nostrum, 
and  these  were  to  stifle  every  complaint  which  poor  nature  was 
making  of  the  unnatural  way  in  which  she  was  being  treated  and 
doctored  by  the  medical  attendants  of  the  patient,  and  afterwards  by 
some  of  the  first  in  the  profession,  until  she  could  bear  it  no  longer  ; 
for  the  sedatives,  the  purgatives,  the  lancet,  and  the  leeches  brought 
the  poor  patient  into  such  an  inanimate  and  lethargic  state,  with  the 
partial  loss  of  some  of  his  limbs,  and  total  inability  to  bear  any  mental 
work,  that  he  was  all  but  permanently  asleep.  When  this  climax  was 
attained  by  the  usual  legitimate  process  of  the  profession,  the  patient 
applied  to  an  M.D.,  one  of  the  very  first  in  London,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  his  nostrum  for  raising  the  vis  vita  of  failing  nature  :— 

Fcopy  1  White  vitriol  half  dr.  Extract  of  camomile  sufficient  quantity  to 
male  20 'pills.  Take  one  throe  times  a  day.— Tincture  of  Valerian  volatile  two 
oz.  Camphor  mixture  4  oz.  Take  one  small  table-spoonful  m  a  cup  ot  water, 
with  one  of  the  pills  as  above. 

This  prescription  was  used  a  short  time,  but  not  accomplishing  the 
end  in  view,  was  laid  aside  for  the  following  :— 

Calomel  one  gr.  Blue  Pill  two  gr.  Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth  six  sr. 
Extract  of  Hen&anc  one  gr  Mix  m  two  pills,  and  take  t hem  at  1 e 1 me  -1  - 
fusion  of  Senna  nine  gr.  Tincture  of  Senna  two  dr.  -Tartrate  o 11  otasl.  hah 
dr.  Manna  quarter  .oz.  Spirits  of  nutmeg  one  dr.  Mix,  lor  a  di aught  to  be 
taken  in  the  morning. 

This  again  gave  neither  new  life  nor  vigour  to  the  patient,  and  the 
following  was  substituted,  which  proved  just  as  useless  :— 

Citrate  of  Iron  two  dr.  Distilled  Water  and  Spirits  of  Nutmeg  each  one  and 
a  ha  f  oz  Mx  them,  add  Simple  Syrup  one  and  a  half  oz.  Take  one  tabic 
snoonful  in  a  cup  of  Camphor  Water  twice  a  day  .-Extract  ;  of  Aloes  eight  « 
Se  gr  Powdered  Ipecacuanha  two  gr.  Soap  twelve  gr.  Mix  m  twelve  phis. 
Take  one  at  bedtime. 

This   being  only  a  repetition  of  the  former  drug  practice,  made 
matters  no  bettlr.    When  he  came  to  me  he  had  such  an  amount 
of  pressure  on  the  brain,  and  was  so  sensitive  to  ^  . 
total  constipation  of  the  bowels  from  the  long  use  of  tb >T* noh 
fnl"  and  nice  tasted  sedative  mixtures  having  by  long  use  done  their 
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legitimate  work  so  effectually,  that  he  could  not  bear  washing  over 
in3  water  under  90  deg.  A  few  weeks'  gentle  fomentation  to  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  tepid  wash,  with  our  soothing  bandages,  simple 
diet,  fine  air  and  water,  and  cheerful  society,  soon  told  beneficially 
on  the  grateful  frame ;  but  the  poor  patient  is  a  wreck,  and  will 
never  be  restored  to  anything  like  sound  health  again.  If  he  had 
had  adviee  early,  to  obey  the  natural  conditions  of  health,  eating 
and  drinking  to  live,  and  not  living  to  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep,  he 
would  not  have  now  been  a  burden  to  his  relatives  and  himself  too, 
and  a  hopeless  case  of  restoration. 

I  hope  to  be  of  far  more  use  in  preventing  disease  than  in  curing 
it,  and  especially  in  such  serious  maladies  as  apoplexy  and  paralysis, 
which  in  most  cases  are  not  entirely  curable,  by  pointing  out  the 
wisdom  and  duty  of  making  the  appetites  subservient  to  the  welfare 
of  the  body,  a  principle  which  too  many  have  regretted  they  did  not 
adopt  before  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  their  inability  any 
longer  to  satisfy  them. 

Paralysis  can  only  take  place  from  the  lowered  vitality  of  the 
frame,  or  of  the  electricity  in  the  nerves  of  nutrition  and  motion, 
commonly  called  ganglionic,  or  organic,  by  which  the  nutrition  and 
functions  of  the  whole  body  are  maintained  and  governed.    The  will 
of  the  paralytic  is  precisely  the  same  in  force  as  before  the  attack. 
The  mind  sends  its  messages  for  action  from  the  nervous  centres  in 
the  base  of  the  brain,  through  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  top  of 
the  spine,  by  its  telegraph  wires  (the  nerves),  but  when  they  come- 
to  some  part  of  the  body  where  the  motive  nerves  have  been  by 
various  means  deprived  of  healthy  vitality,  the  nerves  of  motion 
(which  take  their  rise  as  before  stated  in  the  spinal  marrow,  as 
shown  by  the  engravings)  will  not  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
nerves  of  sensation.    The  paralytic  has  often  feeling  in  the  affected 
parts,  but  cannot  move  them.    There  the  nerves  of  sensation  are 
perfect,  but  they  are  unable  to  stimulate  the  nerves  of  motion  to- 
act.    In  other  cases  there  is  neither  feeling  nor  ability  to  move. 
Here  the  nerves  of  motion  and  the  nerves  of  sensation,  which 
always  accompany  each  other,  are  both  deprived  of  vitality  ;  hence 
the  incapacity  for  either  motion  or  feeling.    The  power  of  expel- 
ling or  retaining  the  faeces  and  the  urine  often  also  participates 
in  the  calamity,  and  renders  the  retention  of  them  either  imperfect 
or  impossible.   I  have  often  been  told  by  my  patients  that  they  have 
hereditary  tendency  to  paralysis.    It  is  not  an  hereditary  disease 
only  80  far  as  inheriting  a  weakly  constitution.     But  a  weakly  con- 
stitution, by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  natural  conditions  of  health, 
and  if  kept  also  from  the  vitiating  effects  of  improper  stimulating 
food,  liquids,  over-study,  debasing  passions,  and  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  tobacco,  snuff,  opium,  Ac,  will  be  free  from  any  hereditary 
tendency  to  paralysis.    In  another  place  I  refer  to  a  lecture  by  Mr 
Holly,  of  King's  College,  on  the  tendency  of  tobacco  to  produce 
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paralysis,  which  is  well  worth  attention,  coming  from  such  a  high 
authority.  I  can  corroborate  all  he  says  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  use 
of  tobacco  causing  paralysis.  The  effects  of  deadening  the  nerves 
by  the  narcotic  power  of  tobacco,  snuff,  and  opium,  and  so  often 
rendering  them  unable  to  do  their  work,  is  easily  accounted  for.  Scores 
of  cases  of  rheumatism  which  come  under  my  care  are  produced  by 
their  use ;  no  smoker  ever  dies  a  natural  death  (that  is,  they  do 
not  live  the  full  term  of  life  they  would  have  done,  had'  they  ab- 
stained from  this  injurious  practice). 

By  using  tobacco,  liver  disease,  nervousness,  congestion  of  the 
brain,  paralysis,  destruction  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bowels,  more 
or  less,  are  the  certain  consequences,  and  it  is  only  a  slow  way  of 
committing  suicide,  and  perverting  the  power  God  has  given  for  noble 
purposes,  to  the  gratification  of  the  appetite.*  Paralysis  is  a  terrible 
affliction.  Not  unfrequently  have  persons  gone  to  bed  apparently  in 
their  usual  health,  and  found  on  awaking  part  of  their  frame  paralyzed, 
and  that  very  often  for  the  remainder  of  life.  At  first,  hopes  of  re- 
storation in  some  degree  mitigates  the  force  of  the  blow,  but  when 
.first  one  means  is  tried,  and  then  another,  with  little  or  no  relief,  the 
niind  often  sinks  into  despondency,  lowering  still  further  the  vis  vita 
in  the  nutritive  nerves,  until  further  seizure  comes  on,  and  life  is  a 
burden  to  the  sufferer,  and  often  a  burden  to  those  who  have  to  do 
the  most  menial  offices  for  the  poor  wreck.  I  wish  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  warn  all  off  these  rocks,  and  to  keep  the  vessel  in  proper 
trim  for  the  voyage  of  life,  and  well  fitted  for  carrying  the  soul  com- 
fortably till  it  arrive  safely  in  that  blessed  countiy  where  God  has 
appointed  all  to  live  who  have  obeyed  his  commands,  by  keeping  the 
body  in  subjection  to  the  spirit ;  influenced  by  the  dictates  of  true 
religion.  "  Be  not  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked :  for  whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh, 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit, 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting  ;"f  and  hundreds  find  this  true 
to  their  sorrow,  when  the  mischief  is  done,  in  sowing  to  the  flesh. 

Marital  excesses,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  I  can  only  allude 
to.  Persons  often  know  little  of  their  terrible  efl'ects  until  too  late 
for  remedy.    I  have  seen  many  ruined  for  life  by  such  excesses : 

*  The  Tobacco  Question. — Five  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  of  land  are 
set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  4,500,000  pounds  weight  are  grown 
and  consumed.  Ninety-nine  parts  out  of  every  hundred  are  the  produce  of 
slave  labour.  Tobacco  contains  two  very  poisonous  properties  ;  one  an  essen- 
tial oil,  which  acts  directly  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  the  other 
a  narcotic  poison,  which  acts  directly  on  the  heart  and  the  circulation.  The 
smoker  receives  also  into  his  system  another  property,  which  is  generated  by 
the  action  of  fire,  which  is  known  as  empyreumatic  oil,  and  which  inflicts 
very  serious  mischief.  For  a  time  the  use  of  tobacco  might  in  any  form  be 
resorted  to  without  giving  alarm  after  its  first  effects  were  overcome,  but  very 
'few  could  venture  on  its  use  for  any  length  of  time  without  having  very 
serious  penalties  to  pay. 

t  Gal.  vi.  7,  8. 
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paralysis,  apoplexy,  loss  of  the  use  of  limbs,  madness,  and  suicide  are 
very  often  the  dreadful  consequences  of  these  excesses.  I  have  had 
the  great  gratification  of  seeing  not  a  few,  who  were  all  but  wrecks 
from  this  cause,  entirely  restored  by  our  mild  system,  and  having  a 
knowledge  how  to  live  in  future. 

Nature  does  not  always  take  the  body  by  surprise  ;  for  on  question- 
ing persons  afflicted  with  paralysis,  I  have  often  discovered  that  they 
have  had  repeated  warnings  of  their  attacks  in  different  ways.  As 
the  stomach  rejects  food  when  it  has  been  outraged  by  bad  diet,  or 
other  causes,  and  thereby  gives  unmistakable  warning  of  the  existing 
mischief  and  inability  to  perform  its  office,  so  flying  aches  and  pains- 
in  the  limbs,  local  numbness,  cramp,  coldness  of  some  part,  inability 
sometimes  to  lift  weights  from  the  weakness  in  the  arms,  cold  shivers 
down  the  spine  (which,  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  is  the  centre 
of  motive  and  sensitive  power),  giddiness,  oppression  in  the  head,  &c. 
When  these  symptoms  do  not  actually  incapacitate  individuals  for 
their  usual  avocations,  they  are  often  thought  little  of  until  they 
become  urgent,  or  are  attributed  to  rheumatism — that,  to  the  multi- 
tude, undefmable  term  for  many  ailments.  Whenever  a  person  experi- 
ences the  warnings  I  state  above,  they  should  at  once  study  how  they 
can  improve  their  general  health ;  and  this  can  only  be  soundly  done  by 
strict  attention  to  the  natural  laws  of  healthy  condition  of  the  body. 
Long  before  paralysis  comes  on,  the  tongue  will  be  red,  swollen,, 
and  often  cracked,  and  white  on  the  surface,  red  on  the  sides.. 
When  this  is  the  case,  serious  mischief  to  the  whole  frame  is  threat- 
ened, and  must  inevitably  be  the  result  if  the  causes  are  not  removed. 
Our  bodies,  however,  are  not  quite  so  frail  that  the  derangement 
of  some  part  or  organ  will  always  produce  fatal  effects.  Though 
it  is  well  for  persons  to  understand  their  frame,  I  would  caution 
them  from  continually  studying  symptoms  of  disease;  as  the  mind,  by 
continually  dwelling  upon  such  subjects,  will  often  induce  disease. 

How  many  watch  as  anxiously  for  a  motion  of  the  bowels  as 
they  look  for  their  dinner,  and  think  that  the  daily  recurrence  of 
the  one  is  as  necessary  for  their  existence  as  the  other.  The  keep- 
ing up  this  mental  agitation  weakens  the  very  nerves  and  organs 
they  are  so  anxious  to  have  in  good  order  to  act  well.  But  some  go 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  take  no  notice  of  nature's  hints  until 
actual  disease  ha3  set  in.  Business  or  pleasure  cannot  be  interrupted: 
but  nature  has  borne  the  transgression  of  her  laws  as  long  as  there 
was  power  in  the  body  to  resist,  and  there  is  a  line  beyond  which  the  , 
strongest  constitution  cannot  go  with  impunity ;  for  although  we  do 
not  live  in  glass  houses,  we  do  not  live  in  cast-iron  ones.  I°havenot 
unfrequently  had  patients  who  have  said  that  they  have  had  while  or 
furred  tongues  all  their  lives,  or  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  that  being  cured;  and  although  they  have  not 
had  good  health,  yet  they  have  not  thought  much  of  it.  But  I  have 
said,  "  What,  then,  has  brought  you  here  ?  for  persons  don't  come 
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to  have  the  water  treatment  and  leave  their  business  occupations  for 
amusement."  I  have  to  point  to  their  inability  to  sleep,  to  consti- 
pation, to  rheumatic  pains,  to  their  yellow  complexions  and  harassed 
countenances,  and  to  their  having  tried  for  many  years  to  get  into  a 
sound  state  of  health  by  doctors'  prescriptions,  all  without  succesB. 
They  come,  in  fact,  just  when  nature  has  given  some  of  her  last  warn- 
ings'; and  instead  of  punishing  the  body  by  the  unnatural  means  of 
physic,  blistering,  &c,  I  immediately  see  in  what  way  we  can  soothe 
the  outraged  frame,  and  coax  it  into  good  humour  again,  by  atten- 
tion to  the  fundamental  laws  of  health.  And  the  instances  are  rare 
in  which  we  find  the  appeal,  by  these  means,  to  be  entirely  in  vain. 

Paralysis  proceeding  from  apoplexy  is  the  most  serious,  because 
there  is  then  mischief  in  the  very  centre  of  consciousness,  and 
generally  rupture  of  some  of  the  fine  blood-vessels  in  the  brain  (see 
Apoplexy).  Simple  paralysis  of  some  local  part,  as  the  arms  or  the 
le<*s,  without  any  affection  in  the  head,  may  be  cured.  In  the  spinal 
marrow,  as  before  observed,  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation  have 
their  origin.  These  nerves  may  be  slightly  affected  by  accident, 
or  simply  by  want  of  vital  power,  which  is  most  commonly  the  case 
when  there  has  been  no  affection  of  the  head  ;  and  then  by  judicious 
bathing  diet,  and  changed  habits,  new  life  is  generated,  and  the 
nerves°recover  their  original  powers.  Here  our  practice  of  spinal 
rubbings,  cold  back  wash,  cold  dripping  sheets,  steamers,  with  cold 
shallow  baths,  or  cold  sheet  after,  cold  or  tepid  sitz  baths,  fomenta- 
tions back  and  front,  with  dripping  sheet  after ;  wet  pack  if  there 
is  vitality  sufficient ;  dry  rubbing,  wearing  wet  body  bandage,  with 
our  plain  nutritive  diet,  and  no  stimulants,  are  such  sate,  natural, 
and  effective  remedies.  The  treatment  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient ;  and  if  in  cold  weather,  or  m  weakly  cases, 
have  the  water  70  deg.  instead  of  cold.  The  plain  diet,  as  stated 
in  this  work,  with  good  air  and  water,  assist  greatly  to  restore  nature  s 
powers.  Warmth  is  absolutely  necessary  m  paralytic  cases ;  good 
thick  clothing,  if  the  weather  is  not  warm;  and  all  who  can  atford 
would  do  well  to  migrate  to  the  warm  climates  of  Exmouth,  lorquay, 
or  Penzance,  for  the  winter  and  spring. 

HEART  DISEASE. — Many  patients  have  come  to  my  estaoiisu- 
ment  under  the  impression  they  had  disease  of  the  heart;  some  have 
been  told  so  by  their  medical  attendants  (as  was  the  case  with 
myself  some  years  ago,  when  I  consulted  an  eminent  surgeon  in 
London).  Except  in  rare  cases,  my  patients  have  lound,  as  1  aid, 
that  when  the  liver  was  got  to  act  well,  and  the  general  circula- 
tion regulated  by  our  soothing  and  invigorating  applications  ami 
the  passages  opened  for  the  easy  flow  of  the  blood  through  the 
Sand  other  organs,  there  was  no  trace  of  heart  derangement. 
Manv  are  very  unnecessarily  alarmed  at  some'irregularity  of  uie 
JSE  S  occasional  palpitation.  All  dyspeptic,  and  zyrvous  sub- 
jects are  liable  to  occasional  functionary  disturbance  of  this  land, 
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but  where  actual  disease  of  this  organ  has  taken  place,  nothing 
can  be  done  but  to  mitigate  its  effects ;  and  this  may  be  accom- 
plished to  a  greater  extent  by  mild  hydropathic  treatment,  than  by 
any  other  course.  We  have  had  some  serious  and  distressing  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  in  none  have  we  failed  to  give  some  relief.  The 
treatment  of  course  has  to  be  varied  according  to  the  strength  and 
age  of  the  patient,  and  the  causes  which  have  brought  on  the  disease. 
First,  the  diet  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.  See  to  avoiding 
anything  that  is  at  all  difficult  of  digestion,  or  of  a  stimulating  kind. 
Little  flesh  meat  should  be  taken,  and  that  should  be  lean  mutton, 
fowl,  or  game.  Avoid  beef,  and  especially  hot  beef;  a  little  lean 
cold  meat  chopped  fine,  with  bread  crumbs  and  a  spoonful  of  gravy,  is 
good,  with  a  little  mealy  potatoe,  asparagus,  or  cauliflower,  but  no 
greens,  turnip,  cabbage,  nor  any  uncooked  or  fried  vegetables  ;  fari- 
naceous puddings,  good;  as  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  vermicelli,  or  light 
flour  puddings,  with  a  little  stewed  fruit  and  water  to  drink  ;  bread 
should  be  taken  in  a  moderate  quantity  at  one  time,  as  it  swells  on 
the  stomach  ;  buttered  toast  and  cakes  are  bad. 

If  persons  with  heart  disease  have  not  the  strictest  and  most 
determined  resolution  to  take  food  with  a  view  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  body  alone,  and  without  regard  to  indulging  the  tastes  and 
appetites,  they  are  continually  in  danger  of  sudden  death  from  eat- 
ing to  repletion ;  great  numbers  die  from  want  of  this  resolution 
and  self-denial.  I  have  known  individuals  well  aware  of  having  this 
malady,  and  of  their  danger,  who,  unwilling  to  resist  the  cravings  of 
the  appetite,  have  passed  from  their  business  or  quiet  fireside,  or 
their  luxurious  drawing-rooms  and  social  circle,  into  eternity,  totally 
unprepared  for  a  spiritual  existence.  The  forms  of  religion  they 
had  practised  amongst  various  denominations,  with  whom  they  had 
passed  as  sound  good  Christians,  had  never  really  awakened  them  to 
the  great  import  of  the  apostle's  words  to  the  Philippians :  "  Whose 
end  is  destruction,  whose  god  is  their  belly,  and  whose  glory  is  in 
their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things."  Those  who  are  left  behind 
inter  the  body,  leaving  the  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  go  on  in 
the  same  course ;  some  of  them  to  die  of  heart  disease,  others  of 
sudden  inflammation,  dropsy,  brain  attacks,  apoplexy,  &c. :  not  a  few 
of  such  instances  I  can  now  call  to  mind  amongst  those  whom  I 
formerly  joined  at  table.  (See  page  33.)  If  any  person  should  read 
this  who  has  any  symptoms  of  overfeeding,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
fulness  in  the  head,  &c,  let  them  at  once  make  a  resolution  to  dis- 
card all  but  the  plainest  food,  and  reject  stimulants,  tobacco,  &c, 
in  toto. 

When  we  first  went  to  take  up  our  summer  abode  with  our  friend 
Mr.  Allen,  at  Kiber  Hall,  I  saw  his  danger  from  his  naturally 
remarkably  healthy  constitution  ;  and  having  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
little  care,  his  cerebral  nerves  were  not  in  the  least  disturbing  his 
nutritive  system,  but  giving  it  the  benefit  of  its  superabundant 
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vitality ;  and  although  he  was  what  would  then  be  called  a  very- 
plain  liver,  yet  he  was,  as  a  physician  remarked  who  called  upon  usr 
on  the  highway  to  heart  disease  or,  what  is  so  nearly  connected, 
apoplexy.  The  little  ale  or  other  stimulants  he  took,  I  persuaded 
him  to  relinquish,  to  avoid  suppers,  and  to  sign  the  total  abstinence 
pledge.  He  is  now  safe  from  these  attacks  ;  lighter  and  happier  ; 
saves  the  money  for  other  purposes  which  he  spent  in  injuring  him- 
self and  the  friends  who  came  to  visit  him.  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  know  the  advice  I  have  given  on  such  subjects  have  rendered 
hundreds  happier,  and  safe  from  sacrificing  their  lives  to  the  gratifi- 
cations of  the  appetite. 

As  to  the  hydropathic  treatment  of  heart  disease,  the  object  that 
must  be  aimed  at  is  to  draw  away  from  the  heart  the  inflammatory 
action  and  the  pressure  on  the  weakened  vessels,  and  infuse  new  life 
into  the  muscles.  This  must  be  attempted*by  the  gentlest  means  -T 
as  it  will  be  obvious  to  any  ordinary  observer,  that  the  heart  having 
to  receive  and  pass  through  it  about  a  hogshead  of  blood  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  the  wonder  is  that  it  stands  its  work  at  all.  The 
blood  has  to  be  forced  by  powerful  action  through  these  often  weak 
or  stiffened  valves  and  muscular  cavities.  They  are  obliged  to  do 
their  work  as  long  as  life  lasts.  Not  one  minute  can  the  often 
almost  disabled  ventricles  and  auricles  rest  from  their  labour.  They 
must  open  and  close  to  admit  and  send  out  again  the  blood  which 
comes  to  the  heart,  by  the  clavicular  artery,  to  be  propelled  with 
force  into  the  lungs,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  air  to  take  its  life- 
giving  property,  oxygen.  We  see  the  effects  of  the  same  disease 
on  the  muscles  in  the  legs,  knees,  arms,  and  wrists  being  weakened, 
hardened,  or  contracted  ;  and  those  who  are  in  that  condition  feel 
the  pain  of  working  them  in  that  state.  Now  in  a  similar  way  the 
powerful  muscles  of  the  heart  become  stiffened,  contracted,  and  in- 
flamed ;  and  when  this  amounts  to  a  certain  degree,  the  heart  stops, 
and  the  person  dies.  I  can  only  of  course  give,  as  I  have  before 
said  a  °-eneral  idea  of  the  treatment ;  as  it  will  be  varied  according 
to  tne  strength  or  age  of  the  subject.  We  first  insist  upon  our  plan 
of  diet  and  rest  from  the  harassing  cares  of  business. 

In  the  morning  before  rising,  and  whilst  the  patient  sits  up  in  bed, 
give  the  upper  part  of  the  body  a  gentle  rubbing  with  a  towel  wrung 
crat  of  water  80  degrees,  then  dry  this  part  and  put  on  a  woollen 
vest,  and  let  the  lower  part  of  the  body  be  done  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  put  on  woollen  drawers,  for  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  warm.  In  the  forenoon,  have  legs  up  to  the  calt 
put  into  90  dcg.  mustard  and  water,  and  gradually  raise  the  tempera- 
ture to  100  or  105  degrees,  if  the  pat  ient  can  bear  it,  keeping  the 
head  wet  with  cold  water  whilst  the  legs  are  in  the  mustard  and 
water  and  remain  so  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes ;  and  then  let 
the le»s  and  feet  be  rubbed  over  with  a  towel  dipped  in  SO  degrees 
and  dry  rubbed  with  hand  till  warm.     Afternoon,  have  the  iect 
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put  into  90  degrees  mustard  and  water  for  three  minutes,  then  "ive 
stomach  pack  (see  page  52),  wringing  the  towel  out  of  90  decrees 
water,  and  keeping  a  hot  foot-tin  to  feet;  lying  thus  for  three 
quarters  ot  an  hour,  but  if  restless,  then  only  twenty  minutes  •  then 
on  coming  out,  sponge  over  the  part  packed  only.  Bedtime,  apply  a 
mustard  poultice  just  below  the  heart,  and  keep  it  on  till  the  part 
becomes  red,  then  wipe  it  off  dry. 

It  is  very  useful  in  these  diseases  to  take  long  sitz  baths  in  80 
degrees  water,  or  the  degree  of  heat  that  will  prevent  chillness 
remaining  m  the  bath  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes,  keeping  the  feet 
warm  with  the  hot  foot-pan,  or  any  similar  plan,  as  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  have  the  feet  so  often  soaked  in  hot  water  ;  also  1154  Packing 
the  legs  and  thighs  with  strips  (see  list  214),  renewing  them  when 
dry,  and  keeping  them  so  till  a  "crisis"  is  well  worked  out  upon 
them,  will  be  found  very  advantageous.    Sometimes  a  piece  of  spon-io 
piline  worn  on  the  heart,  and  kept  damp  with  hot  water,  has  been 
found  very  useful  if  it  does  not  bring  on  irritation :  we  have  used 
this  m  cases  with  good  effect.    The  reader  will  see,  in  all  the  above 
treatment  great  care  must  be  taken  so  that  none  of  the  applications 
produce  a  shock,  as  that  would  be  highly  dangerous,  frequently 
sipping  cold  water  will  be  a  great  assistance  to  the  benefit  of  the 
treatment.   During  syncope  or  faintness,  it  is  best  to  undress  the 
person  immediately,  and  apply  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  heart,  and 
put  the  feet  into  mustard  and  water  100  degrees,  and  if  possible  the 
hands  also ;  then  dry  them  well.    Eub  the  other  part  of  body  whilst 

h^lTl 18  Wapped  lVhhU kGt'  SP°nSinS  head  and  face  with  cold 
water,  and  giving  sips  of  cold  water  to  drink.    When  the  attack  is 
gone  over,  et  the  person  recline  and  put  mustard  poultices  on  ole 
of  feet,  and  a  warm  (not  hot)  fomenting  pad  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowels  keeping  the  head  wet  and  the  rest  part  of  the  body  very  warm 
Dr.  Gully  says,  «  But  after  all,  the  malady  to  be  treated  is  S 
of  the  ganglionic  nerves  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  "  (which  I  have  so 
often  cal  ed  attention  to).    Other  scientific  authorities  take  the  same 
view,  and  the  treatises  written  on  the  subject  are  no  doubt  in  the 
main  correct  but  I  am  surprised  to  see  so  little  said  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart  in  connexion  with  rheumatic  affection?  of  ?hiS 
organ.    Bheumat.sm  attacks  the  muscles  and  renders  them  stiff  and 

n"  a  rt  SSff ;  ^  f6,  ^  inuscular  «trucTure  of  the 
heart  (font  .3  in  fact  all  muscle,  and  always  in  work)  must  render  it  as 

Oss St  on  of  thr  v„^  y*  Ru  ff°m  th,C  Same  CauSe'  lowered  vit!l% 

i   1     ,  i  j  ,  -^"matic  affections  of  this  oreau  are  much 

mus  ,edr: ^  iall1  teo7o,S  1?       f°r  U'  a"d  the8e  ^Xas2l  other 
muscles,  are  liable  to  lose  their  elasticity  and  vitality  ■  and  unfortu 

st.mu.atmg  or  soothmg  water  applications.    Whatever  is  to  be  done 
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for  relief  can  only  be  done  very  indirectly  by  the  treatment  I  name 
and bfproper  diet,  avoiding  all  stimulants,  much  flesh  meat,  and 
none  It* 1  difficult  of  digestion,  as  beef  or  fat.  The  great  point  to 
im at  « beCtrted;  is  to  d4w  away  inflammatory  action  ™h 
jXt  Z be  nresent  whether  the  disease  is  rheumatic  or  deposit 
ht  2  m 1  heselfections  tend  to  obstruct  the  circulation,  and 
ot  at,  &c.  for  excessive  efforts  to  propel  the  blood,  and 

call  upon  tbe  heait  loi  races si  e  is^hle  to  obstruction 

ST. eS^S* ^ec£  anTto  unhealthy  enlargement 

Sti^   W  lowering  the  cation 

?Uttlng  Aee         pStoTSiSS  £e  tSition^  certainly 

HYbTBKLA  oi  Jiic >  ^  wdl  wett      th  bead 

and  commence  naict  iuduiu0  »it  , ie  13eraon  i^to  a  shallow 

wrfch  cold  water,  and  as  ™  P°f  f 1 JJ U£  ™  ^  in,  especially 

Something  warm  over  the  bowels  ;  ^°m^  ™  doWQ  in  a  sitz 
shallow  bath  is  not  at  ^d £  ^J0^  into  105  deg. 
SB  5K£ ^JKe jSel -  time,  applying 

thesponging  put  on  a .piece  o f  Bponp pb ^  )rocurable)  then 
dampedwithcoldwater;  or   f  no  spon   opi  i  &  d 

apply  a  piece  of  linen  doubled  and  well  jettea,  f 
bandage  over  of  maclunt osh  °rtoeh  I  the  at **  ^ 
fomentation  to  the  parts  should  be  used  (as  ±o 
then  apply  the  above  process  ot  =  g  g^gfe,  treatment 
frequently  repeating  till  th e  teJe^s  ;  .  gneet  on  rising,  an  S6 
should  also  be  used,  such  as  a  warm  ciiippm  s  fomentations 
>   W  ees  sitz  bath  for  twenty  minutes,  twice  a  day  and  tog 

Be  bowels  a  quarter  o   an  hour  a   night  Ojjtoo  be  J,  | 

the  body  bandage  >&ffi'J^™£Z£  omit  one  of  the  above 
and  water  during  the  sitz  m*q.  .     1S  a  great 

sitz  baths,  and  ^^^^iS^A  -at, ■?,  with  now 
help  to  the  cure  ot  tins  d  sease  ^  AVe  always  and 
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-  ®PIKAL  DISEASE  AND  INJUEIES  OF  THE  SPINE  — 
hen  real  disease  of  the  spine  has  taken  place,  either  by  a  strain  of 
the  back  or  a  blow,  or  from  effects  of  diseases  which  more  particu- 
larly affect  this  part,  little  can  be  done,  and  that  only  to  alleviate  I 
have  not  known  one  entirely  recover.  I  say  this  to  warn  persons 
from  those  experiments  which  are  so  often  tried,  and  whicli  I  have 
known  end  m  total  paralysis  of  the  limbs.  Eemales  not  unfrequently 
complain  ol  pain  and  weakness  in  the  spine,  especially  in  the  lower 
part,  which  has  m  reality  no  relation  to  disease,  but  proceeds  from 
internal  operations  of  nature  peculiar  to  females,  and  which  is 
removed  by  judicious  treatment  of  the  sitz  bath,  bandages  and 
general  attention  to  the  health.  Many  such  symptoms  in  females 
are,  however,  treated  as  disease,  or  affection  of  the  spine,  and  cause 
permanent  injury ;  we  have  had  such  cases  from  the  hands  of  eminent 
physicians. 

ofTthe  l(SiltrTHm-ifced  r  g°iUt0  the  geueral  subJect  of  diseases 

culars  TA  g<T  "  hSt,  0f  W°rks  Whlch  ™™  parti- 

cuJars.    jjirst,  where  there  is  known  injury  to  the  spine  we  use  the 

spinal  compress  day  and  night,  wetted'  three  time    a  day  unti 

brings  out  a  crisis,  and  also  the  body  bandage  partially  •  very  mntLa 

a  sitz  bath,  and  washing  the  spine  gently  with  the  hand  for  one  or 

h°Sadan  7ater'  te»  m«™tes ;  this  not  more  than  once  a  day. 

wlSr^S^T'  aS  alPaf  5?'  is  g0od :  but  ™?  application 
wmcn  strongly  stimulates  or  shocks  the  nerves  must  be  avoided  the 

!     '.A11  *™*}™t*,  narcotics,  and  tobacco  are  bad;  much  flesh 
meat  to  be  avoided ;  anything  that  is  heating  is  hMi  y  injurious 
feCfte  fj-g  be  ™*  ^  cold  weafher,  STL  CSS 
vitahty  of  the  u  hole  frame  is  greatly  lowered.    Should  the  patients 

dTdut0  U3e  l0tl°D8'  bll8ters'  or  set™*>  they  wnl  cE 
repen  ,  bu  having  once  used  them,  regret  will  be  o/no  avail  7 

rising;  then  ,,ou "  a  can  ct  +     ^  ^  tlir°!lt  fl&ttin>  as  011 

them  with    he    and f   1 I  ™  ""ft  ™  *!  ^  aU<1  ^  rub 
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before.  At  bedtime,  repeat  the  rubbing  on  the  tbroat  and  chest, 
and  put  feet  into  hot  water  two  minutes  then  put  ou  wet  and  dry 
socks,  only  wetting  the  soles  of  the  socks  and  keep  them  on  all 
night.  If  the  above  does  not  speedily  produce  a  good  effect,  then 
apply  fomentation  on  the  chest  morning  and  night  for  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  rubbing,  and  also  put  on  occasionally  a  mustard 
poultice  on  the  chest  till  it  becomes  red. 

CASE  OF  BUEN. — Our  servant,  suddenly  taking  oft  the  kettle 
from  the  gas  stove,  and  leaning  over,  the  large  jet  of  gas  came  m 
contact  with  her  face,  and  rather  severely  burnt  her.  The ,  face :  was  . 
immediately  washed  over  with  brown  soap  and  water,  as  hot  as  she 
ToZ  bear  it,  then  steamed  over  a  pan  for  half  an  hour  the  soaping 
Seated,  and  the  steaming  again  repeated;  afterwards,  a  spong  o 
pifme  mask,  sprinkled  with  hot  water,  made  to  cover  the ,  faoj ,  with 
holes  for  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose,  was  put  on,  and  a  cold  wet 
cloth  to  the  held,  and  after  lying  in  bed  one  hour,  the  steaming 
wa   aSin  repeated,  the  mask  kept  on  all  night,  and  by  morning 
the  case  was  all  but  well;  she  laid  aside  the  mask  and  felt  no 
£  o^eni^ce     Had  cold  lotions  been  applied,  or  oil  or  grease  it 
would L  Sve  been  a  serious  case.    If  spongio  is  not  at  hand,  calico 
wung  out  of  hot  water,  and  covered  over  with  flannel  to  keep  the 

"BURNS  AND  SCALDS.-If  the  burn  or  scald  is  upon  any  part 
where  steam  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  immediately  get  a  pan 
Tf  boiW  waSr,  and  put  some  cokes  off  the  fire  into  it,  and  hoi  I  the 
part  She  steam,  covering  that  part  of  the  body  and  th  pan  c 
water  with  flannel  or  something  woollen.  After  doing .  th is  lor 
Tvventv  minutes  then  put  a  cold  wet  bandage  of  men  or  soft  calico 
tSSiSmd-the^mb.or  a  large  piece ,  i  .t^n^Jg 
of  the  body  then  some  mackintosh  or  oil  si  k  over  the  ™t  hnen 
a  ^flnnnPl  over  all  ■  if  no  oil  silk  or  mackintosh  be  at  hand,  then 
*  Xntv  of  drrcalico  before  the  flannel  bandage.    Keep  repeating 

fifS      tW  times  aday,  fifteen  minutes  each  time;  then  pack 
Tln»t  and hand,  or put  a  spongio  piline  bottle  on  finger  kept 
,    then  twice  a day  place  the  elbow  in  cold  water  and  the  cure 
1  J ^  hastened  by  packing  the  arm  also.   No.  214  in  list. 

ThShs-Put  the  legs  into  a  leg  bath  90  deg.  cover  the .parts 
i  gri     The  obiect  of  this  bath  is  to  act  as  a  stimulant ,  ana 
afteC  t   t,kVn  for  an  hour,  and  sometimes  longer;  it  always  accele- 
may  be , taken ioi  an  ^  d  causeg  ^  abundant  suppura- 

S52S5>!W»       discharge  of  morbid  matter  out 
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of  the  system.  The  same  bath  is  also  applicable  to  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  body  afflicted  in  a  like  manner. 

PILES. — The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  new  work, 
"Diseases  of  the  Eectum,"  by  Eichard  Quain,  E.E.S.,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College,  London.  Second  Edition. 
London:  "Walton  and  Maberly.  7s.  6d.  It  contains  four  beauti- 
fully coloured  engravings,  of  which  I  give  a  rough  sketch  further  on 
(see  Index).  The  work  treats  fully  on  Piles  and  their  causes, 
Prolapsus  Ani,  Eistula,  and  all  ailments  of  the  seat  and  lower  bowel, 
and  gives  an  account  of  100  cases,  and  is  well  worth  perusal,  only 
for  the  physicking  recommended,  all  of  which  it  is  evident  the  author 
himself  has  little  confidence  in,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  extracts.  All 
the  important  points  he  recommends  for  prevention  or  cure  can  be 
accomplished  by  our  Hydropathic  plans,  without  one  grain  of 
medicine.  As  to  the  cure  of  Piles  in  some  of  the  stages,  surgical 
operations  are  absolutely  necessary,  but  not  physic. 

"  Hjeiiorbhoids  :  Piles.— The  technical  term,  strictly  or  etymo- 
logically  regarded,  means  a  discharge  of  blood  merely.  Though  at 
one  time  used  in  a  more  extended  sense,  it  has  been"  restricted  for 
a  very  long  period  to  disease  affecting  the  rectum  ;  and  vascular 
tumours  of  that  part,  whether  attended  with  a  discharge  of  blood  or 
not,  have  been  named  haemorrhoids.  Certain  distinctions  are  ad- 
mitted by  surgeons : — thus,  a  very  old  one,  according  as  there  is  or 
is  not  a  loss  of  blood,  '  blind '  or  '  bleeding  piles,'— '  hfemorrhoides 
esecae  '  or  '  apertse  '  of  ancient  surgery  ;  and  again,  according  to  the 
position,  whether  the  tumour  be  in  view  or  concealed  within  the 
bowel,  'external'  and  'internal.'  These  distinctions  are  preserved, 
and  we  shall  by-and-by  see  that,  like  most  things  which  stand  the 
test  of  time,  they  are  not  immaterial,  inasmuch  as  the  position  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  condition  indicated  by  the  terms  referred  to,  have 
their  influence  in  determining  the  method  of  treatment.  AVh'y  this 
h  so,  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The  disease  seldom  affects  the  very 
young  ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  few  persons  attain  to  middle  life 
without  suffering  from  it  more  or  less.  It  is  met  with  equally  in 
both  sexes.  The  degree  in  which  it  affects  different  persons  is  very 
various,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  if  unchecked. 

"You  will  find  it  stated  in  books  that  enlargement  or  induration 
of  the  liver  is  a  cause  of  piles ;  so  also,  that  abdominal  tumours,  and 
pregnancy  in  the  female,  give  rise  severally  to  this  complaint  The 
statements  are  quite  correct.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  examples  of 
hremorrhoids  existing  in  connexion  with  each  of  these  conditions, 
and  probably  occasioned  by  them  ;  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  the  hemorrhoidal  complaint  exists  without  any  other  appreci- 
able organic  change.  Eor  the  origin  of  the  local  disorder  m  our 
patient,  we  must,  therefore,  look  elsewhere.  I  found  a  patient  that 
had,  for  a  few  years,  led  a  very  inactive  life  ;  that  he  was  in  tho 
habit  of  sitting  in  his  chambers  nearly  all  dav,  and  up  to  a  late  hour 
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at  night,  only  relaxing  when  lie  went  to  dine  at  his  cluh.  He  ate  a  full 
dinner-  usually,  and  drank  a  moderate  quantity  of  beer  and  wane;  Fre- 
quently, in  consequence  of  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  throbbing  in  his 
head,  which  interfered  with  sleep,  this  gentlemen  of  his  own  accord 
resorted  to  the  use  of  purgatives,  and,  under  eminent  advice,  he  also 
took,  during  some  time,  various  medicine— among  others  an  alkali 
with  hydrocyanic  acid.  These  means,  however,  produced  no  lasting 
improvement ;  aud  it  is  not  probable  that  any  drug  would  have  been 
permanently  beneficial  while  the  habits  of  the  patient  continued 
unaltered.  'For,  with  such  a  course  of  life,  while  blood  was  formed  and 
doubtless  in  abundance,  there  was  but  little  demand  for  it,  so  to  say, 
except  towards  the  brain  aud  the  digestive  organs.  The  muscles  ot  the 
limbs  were  little  used.  The  skin  was  inactive.  So,  likewise,  judging 
from  the  torpor  of  the  bowels  and  the  character  of  the  evacuations 
was  the  liver.  By  such  circumstances  the  congestion  ot  the  head 
and  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  reasonably  accounted  for. 

"  But  how  in  such  a  case  is  relief,  and  that  as  permanent  as  pos- 
sible to  be  afforded  ?    Mv  answer  is :  Not  by  the  continued  use  ot 
drug's  but  by  attention  in 'detail  to  the  various  circumstances  which 
conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  system,  ihus, 
while  the  diet  is  regulated— made  more  moderate  m  quantity  as  well 
as  less  stimulating,^  shin  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  daily  ablution 
Active  exercise  is  to  be  taken,  for  at  least  a  couple  ot  hours  each 
day  afoot  or  on  horseback,  and  the  effect  of  this,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  all  the  more  salutary  if  a  degree  of  perspiration  accompanies 
the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  limbs.   By  the  action  of  the  sJan  {which 
is  one  of  the  great  emunetories  of  the  system)  and  the  increased 
nutrition  of  the  muscles,  the  internal  congestion,  before  adverted  to,  is 
removed  or  prevented ;  aud  a  feeling  of  lightness  and  elasticity-oi 
health,  in  a'word-is  substituted  for  the  former  feelmg  of hearts 
and  discomfort.   It  is  not  always  easy  to  convince  poop  e  t^fcinedt 
cine  caunot  safely  be  made  a  substitute  lor  moderation  in  diet,  pure 
a T  and  exercise7 of  the  limbs-m  short,  for  all  the  natural  cireiim- 
ices  Xch  experience  shows  to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation 
omSE     To  the  person  of  sedentary  habits,  the ,  ape  rien  drug 
gives  relief  for  the  moment,  as  it  not  only  evacuates  the  bowels,  but 
^  unloads  the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen  m  a 
exciting  a  serous  or  watery  discharge  from  them.    When  absolutely 
necessary,  and  for  an  occasion,  the  purgative  is  as  salutary  as  lb  » 
rSSt  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  attack  of  illness.    In  this  way 
it  is  really  beneficial ;  not  so,  however,  its  continued  use  besides 
he  fact  s  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  frequent  resort  to  aperient 
nedicme  creates  a  strong  desire  for  the  continuance  ot  ^ 
™-incr  it  is  said  by  those  who  experience  the  effect,  to  the  Benae 
^^  ifltaS'  it  occasions"   80,  in  time  a  habit  is  created- 
one  too  as  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of  as  any  other  habit.* 

1 'few  yl  ago  a  case  came  to  my  knowledge  which  will  servo  to  uh»- 
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Nkw  Milk  Jei.i.t.— One  quart  new  milk,  three  ounces 
]*mp  sugar,  half-ounce  isinglass,  boil  the  whole  until  the 
uinglass  is  dissolved,  add  laurel  leaf  or  lemon  peel  to  flavour, 
then  strain  through  sieve  and  put  into  moulds  to  cool. 
Never  use  flavouring  essence. 
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"  For  the  general  management  of  the  class  of  cases  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  observations,  the  rules  laid  down  in  a  former  part  of  the 
lecture  are  applicable.  An  acute  attack  is  conducted  to  its  termin- 
ation in  the  same  way.  "When  the  state  of  the  local  malady  admits 
it,  active  exercise  is  to  be  taken,  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the 
patient's  strength  allows.  The  same  attention  to  the  state  and  the 
functions  of  the  skin  is  required ;  so  likewise  is  the  same  watchful- 
ness respecting  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  food  to  be 
observed.  Yet,  even  with  good  management  in  these  respects, 
habitual  sluggishness  of  the  bowels  often  accompanies  thehsemorrhoidal 
disease.  The  use  of  aperient  medicines  then  becomes  necessary. 
"When  resorted  to,  the  aperient  medicines  ought  to  be  such  as  unload 
the  bowel  with  the  smallest  degree  of  irritation,  and  the  quantity  as 
small  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Purging  or  looseness  of 
the  bowels  gives  rise  to  pain,  and  aggravates  the  local  malady.  That 
condition  is  therefore  to  be  guarded  against  as  much  as  constipation. 
A  few  words  may  be  added  respecting  the  medicine  to  be  used  when 
medicine  is  absolutely  required.  Common  opinion  has  assigned  to 
castor-oil  a  character  of  blandness  (probably  because  of  its  being  an 
oil)  to  which  it  is  not  entitled.  It  is  an  efficient  purgative ;  but, 
except  when  given  in  minute  quantities,  it  usually  irritates  the 
rectum.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  expedient  that  no  effort  should  be 
wanting  to  attain  the  end  in  view  by  the  management  of  the  diet 
and  attention  to  other  natural  circumstances,  rather  than  by  direct 
action  on  the  canal,  either  by  the  use  of  drugs,  or  of  the  other  expe- 
pedient  adverted  to*  The  points  which  I  propose  to  notice  in  con- 
nexion with  the  foregoing  cases  are  these :— The  nature  of  the 
haemorrhoidal  tumour ;  the  probable  cause  of  the  disease  ;  the  circuin- 

trate  the  baneful  influence  of  the  habit  of  using  purgative  medicine.  The 
commander  of  a  merchant  vessel,  a  person  of  robust  frame  and  much  ability  En 
his  profession,  began  to  take  Morrison's  pills  to  relieve  constipation  of  the 
bowels  at  sea.  Continuing  the  use  of  the  medicine,  he  became  in  time  reduced 
to  extreme  debility  from  constant  purging.  At  length  the  appetite  grew  by 
what  it  fed  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  confined  to  his  bed  from  mere 
weakness,  and  unable  to  swallow  the  pills  whole,  the  unhappy  man  had  them 

^^k^TZ  vnAt  t0°k  thCm  3**  a  8P°on-    He  died  °nhe  drug .» 
-'Ur.K.  .Jklly  for  delicate  persons,  and     "  — 

good  for  aO.    Bake  two  calves'  feet  in 

two  pints  of  water  and  the  samo  quantity 

of  new  milk  in  a  jar,  closely  covored,  for 

three  hours  and  a  half  (  a  bit  of  lomon- 

peel  baked  in  it  gives  a  nice  flavour ;  add 

a.  little  crushed  lump  sugar  if  required. 

vVnen  cold,  removo  any  fat  from  the  top 

If  no  calves'  feet  to  be  had,  half  a  packet 

of  gelatine  will  do,  or  isinglass 

Yeast. -One  pound  of  rnalt,'one  ounco 

of  hops,  boiled  in  six  quarts  of  water 

two  hours  ;  strain  it.  and  when  nearly 

cold  add  half.pint  of  yeast  from  last 

making,  mixed  with  a  table-spoonful  of  I 


flour  and  one  ounce  of  salt.  The  yeast 
put  in  a  cool  place,  will  koep  good  six 
weeks,  at  least,  in  stouo  bottles  well 
corked,  and  the  corks  tied  down.  Some 
browors'  yeast  may  be  used  for  tho  first 
making  j  afterwards  save  some  for  a  fresh 
making. 

Mi'.ai,  a.\d  Water.— A  very  excellent 
drink  to  prevent  constipation  and  com- 
fort tho  stomach.  '1'ako  a  bum  hi  as  and 
put  into  it  two  table-spoonfuls  of  Scotch 
oatmeal  ;  fill  up  with  water  over-night, 
and  on  rising  stir  it  with  a  spoon  and 
drink  the  liquid  part,  leaving  tho  meal. 
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stances  which  rendered  an  operation  necessary ;  the  object  and  plan 
of  the  operation. 

"  Structure  of  Haemorrhoids. — Before  proceeding  to  comment  upon 
the  details  of  the  foregoing  cases,  I  propose  to  lay  before  you  some 
account  of  what  a  hemorrhoid  is — a  matter  upon  which  some  diver- 
sity of  statement  will  be  found  among  surgical  writers.  The  subject 
will  be  the  better  understood  if  the  natural  disposition  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  rectum  be  first  examined.  This,  moreover,  will  have 
its  use  hereafter  in  other  parts  of  our  inquiries ;  and  it  is  the  more 
necessary  we  should  enter  upon  the  investigation,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  an  adequate  account  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  vessels  in  the  intestine  itself,  to  be  met  with  in  books  of  anatomy 
or  surgery. 

"  The  rectum  is  largely  supplied  with  blood.  The  vessels  as  they 
are  seen  on  its  outer  side  are  large,  and  they  send  branches  at  inter- 
vals through  the  muscular  coat,  which  ramify  between  it  and  the 
mucous  membrane.  Independently  of  their  position  as  regards  the 
coats  of  the  bowel,  the  arrangement  is  not  the  same  throughout  the 
rectum.  Over  the  greater  part  the  arteries  and  veins,  takiug  both 
systems  of  vessels  as  following  the  same  course,  penetrate  the  mus- 
cular coat  at  short  intervals,  and  at  once  divide  into  small  branches, 
which  hold  a  transverse  direction,  and  form  a  network  by  their 
communications  with  the  subdivisions  of  other  similar  vessels  (plate 
1,  b,  Piles).  Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel,  for  the  length  of 
about  five  inches,  the  arrangement  is  very  different.  Here  the 
vessels  have  considerable  length,  and  their  direction  is  longitudinal. 
Penetrating  at  different  heights,  they  are  directed  in  parallel  lines 
towards  the  end  of  the  gut.  In  their  progress  downwards  they  com- 
municate with  one  another  at  intervals,  and  they  are  still  more  freely 
connected  near  the  orifice  of  the  bowel.  In  this  place  the  arteries 
all  join  by  transverse  branches  of  good  size  (plate  1,  a).  The  veins 
form  loops,  and  inosculate  with  equal  freedom  (plates  2  and  4). 

"  The  alteration  of  the  veins  from  which  the  hemorrhoidal  tumour 
results,  takes  place  in  the  loops,  which  they  form  interiorly.  As 
would  be  expected,  the  change  is  progressive.  At  an  early  stage, 
dilatation  occurs,  which  in  one  part  is  gradual — fusiform  (plate  2). 
In  another  it  is  abrupt,  starting  suddenly  out  from  the  end  of  the 
loop  into  a  rounded  pouch.  A  degree  of  elongation  of  the  looped 
part  accompanies  these  changes ;  so  that  the  vessel  is  lowered 
beyond  its  natural  level  (plate  2).  During  these  alterations,  the 
dilated  vein  still  circulates  fluid  blood.  In  a  more  advanced  stage, 
the  dilatations  are  still  further  enlarged,  and  they  are  found  to  contain 
clotted  blood,  or  fibrinous  matter.  Prom  the  aggregation  of  veins 
thus  dilated  in  different  ways  and  in  different  degrees,  loaded  also 
with  blood,  or  one  of  its  elements  more  or  less  solidified,  the  h;e- 
morrlioidal  tumour  is  formed.  The  rounded  masses  which  fringe  the 
end  of  the  rectum  in  plates  3  and  4  were  soft  and  pulpy,  and  they 
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appeared  on  section  to  be  no  more  than  coagulated  blood,  which, 
however,  did  not  escape,  and  did  not  admit  of  being  turned  out  of 
the  general  investment,  as  it  would  be  if  the  whole  were  blood. 
AVhen  ravelled  out  as  far  as  could  be  done,  and  inspected  with  a 
lens,  the  swellings  were  recognised  as  consisting  of  veins  looped  and 
dilated  in  the  manner  before  mentioned.  They  were  also  found  to 
be  an  extension  of  the  veins  above  them,  which  were  themselves 
■enlarged,  tortuous,  and  thickened  throughout  (plate  4)." 

Hydropathic  Treatment  of  Piles. — The  first  point  to  attend  to 
is  to  improve  the  general  health,  and  especially  to  procure  natural 
action  of  the  bowels.  This  is  done  by  general  treatment,  dripping 
sheets,  wet  packs,  fomentations  to  the  bowels,  and  the  sitz  bath, 
according  to  the  strength,  circumstances,  and  condition  of  the  patient. 
The  sitz  bath  should  be  freely  used,  but  not  for  a  long  time  cold, 
except  in  slight  cases.  We  prescribe  it  fifteen  minutes  at  70  degrees, 
-and  then  let  down  to  cold  two  minutes  three  times  a  day.  Foment- 
ing pack,  as  in  list  46,  is  very  efficient  where  there  is  obstinate  con- 
stipation, and  if  this  cannot  be  had,  a  fomentation,  list  64  and  78,  hot 
and  cold  dripping  sheets,  No.  2.  The  wet  body  bandage  should  be 
worn  night  and  day,  with  flannel  wrapper  over  it  in  the  night,  if  it 
is  not  oppressive  ;  this  will  soon  bring  life  into  the  viscera.  A  70 
degrees  sitz  bath  should  be  taken  before  getting  into  bed,  for  eight 
or  ten  minutes,  and  be  very  careful  to  cover  the  body  over  with  a 
blanket  whilst  using  the  sitz,  to  prevent  chill.  Same  in  the  morning, 
■or  cold,  before  having  the  dripping  sheet  or  washing  sitz.  All 
stimulants  and  heating  condiments  must  be  avoided,  and  the  less 
flesh  meat  taken  the  better.  Coffee  or  tobacco  bad.  Drink  five  or 
six  tumblers  of  water  a  day,  by  sips,  or  more  if  agreeable.  When 
the  long  sitz  has  produced  external  bleeding,  this  being  a  natural 
-effort  of  cure,  then  use  No.  109  two  minutes  every  two  or  three 
hours  while  bleeding  lasts,  and  then  return  to  the  former  treatment. 

Quain  gives  some  cases  of  cure,  and  I  again  strongly  recommend 
his  work  for  the  perusal  of  any  aggravated  cases  ;  but  beware  of  the 
physic,  the  use  of  which  the  author  himself  so  strongly  cautions  his 
readers  against.  After  the  piles  have  been  subdued,  the  use  of  the  cold 
sitz  bath  should  be  persevered  in  regularly  ;  for  as  piles  are  liable  to 
return  until  the  bow  el  has  recovered  its  natural  condition,  the  use  of 
the  cold  sitz  will  strengthen  and  stimulate  the  vessels  in  the  rectum. 
The  habitual  use  of  the  cold  sitz  will  always  prevent  piles  coming  on. 

SKIN  DISEASES.— I  have  h  ad  some  desperate  cases  of  this  kind. 
I  do  not  admit  any  into  my  establishment,  nor  allow  them  to  use 
any  of  my  baths;  but  they  can  be  treated  in  lodgings  wholly.  We 
had  a  gentleman  with  a  frightful  skin  disease  in  the  head,  the  hair 
full  of  scales  and  scurf,  and  partially  over  the  face ;  he  had  tried  a 
hundred  nostrums  without  relief,  and  was  almost  maddened  at  his 
state,  as  he  could  not  go  into  society,  the  scurf  Hying  oil'  his  head 
and  face  on  to  anything  near  him.    I  had  no  doubt  of  his  recovery 
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as  soon  as  I  saw  him.  I  said,  the  only  question  was  if  he  would  have 
patience,  and  give  time  for  a  perfect  cure  to  take  place.  He  stayed, 
had  patience,  and  was  perfectly  cured ;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  treatment,  was  thoroughly  restored  to  general  vigour 
of  health ;  treatment  to  invigorate  his  general  health  being  at  the 
same  time  adopted.  The  hair  on  the  head  was  first  cut  close  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  spongio  piline  skull-cap,  wetted  three  times  a  day,  fitted 
on  and  tied  under  the  chin,  and  made  to  come  well  forward.  The 
head  was  very  gently  and  carefully  combed  every  day,  and  as  much 
scale  got  off  as  possible,  and  washed  twice  a  day  with  a  strong  lather 
of  brown  soap-suds.    The  cure  was  effected  in  two  months. 

In  another  case,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  was  attacked ;  the 
beard  full  of  scales  and  scurf,  which  extended  down  to  the  throat  and 
to  the  whiskers ;  the  lips  greatly  swollen.  Two  years'  allopathic 
treatment  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Ointments,  caustic,  twice  sali- 
vated, under  the  idea  of  purifying  the  system,  by  putting  nasty 
minerals  into  it ;  and  when  several  eminent  practitioners  had  been 
baffled  in  their  attempts  to  give  any  relief,  the  last  surgeon  under 
whom  the  poor  patient  had  put  himself  said  he  must  now  try  some 
desperate  remedies.  The  patient  must  go  to  a  country  village,  where 
he  could  have  good  air,  and  he  must  screw  his  courage  up  to  the 
standing  point,  to  bear  the  operation  of  having  the  fungus  and  scales 
burnt  off  entirely  with  caustic,  to  eradicate  the  unnatural  growth, 
which  extended  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness  round  the  jaws, 
chin,  and  throat.  Just  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to 
this  terrible  ordeal,  he  was  advised  to  come  to  me  for  advice.  He 
came,  and  was  entirely  cured,  and  without  pain,  and  without  any 
applications  to  the  diseased  part,  but  damped  spongio  pihne  made  to 
fit  all  over  the  part,  and  re- wetted,  by  sprinkling  with  warm  water 
three  times  a  day,  washing  the  part  with  brown  soap-suds,  and 
sponging  it  off  with  warm  water,  taking  care  to  keep  the  spongio  as 
clean  as  possible,  by  having  two  or  three  sets,  and  cleansing  them. 
This  first  operation,  as  will  be  seen,  was  only  negative  treatment, 
and  to  keep  the  part  soothed,  and  above  all  cleansed,  and  preventing 
the  poisonous  infectious  matter  from  being  re-absorbed,  the  point 
to  depend  upon  for  the  casting  off  the  disease  was  our  universal 
remedy -attack  the  malais,  the  disorder  in  the  irritated,  inflamed 
mucous  membranes,  in  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels.  Put  plain, 
natural  nutritive  aliment  into  the  stomach,  raise  the  vitality  ot  the 
nerves  of  nutrition,  mildly  stimulating  them  with  our  nice  fomenta- 
tions and  packs,  with  steam  baths  and  bandages,  comforting  the 
liver  and  bowels  by  the  same  plan,  determining  the  contents  ol  ttoe 
o-onred  congested  blood-vessels  in  the  viscera  to  the  surface,  open 
the  seven  or  eight  millions  of  pores  in  the  skin  to  let  out  the  was'.; 
Siffl  secretions,  which  had  never  been  thought  of  for  the  dojr.M-  s 
attention  was  drawn  to  cure  the  chin  only.  Iba « 
stomach,  the  liver  and  the  bowels,  were,  however,  ot  near  km  to  the 
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chin,  and  would  not  allow  the  chin  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
scientific  operations  without  sharing  in  the  expected  relief.  Our 
mild  ana  natural  means,  without  any  claim  to  scientific  practice,  very 
soon  brought  this  patient  into  a  sound  state  of  health,  leaving 
nature,  good  air  and  water,  with  regular  hours  and  cheerful  society, 
the  credit  of  curing ; — not  cold  water,  physic,  or  our  science! 
Various  eruptive  skin  diseases,  scorbutic  and  other  kinds,  we  have 
cured  by  the  same  means,  and  never  failed  in  a  single  case  ;  and  the  vast 
advantage  of  a  cure  by  these  means  is,  that  the  entire  frame  must 
necessarily  be  renewed  at  the  same  time,  and  without  any  painful 
or  disagreeable  operations*  It  is  marvellously  humbling  to  own 
one  is  only  a  nurse  after  all,  and  with  one  nostrum  to  cure  all  — 
:  that  treatment  which  raises  the  vis  vita  in  the  ganglionic  nervous 
system.  And  no  physician  can  cure  but  by  doing  this.  I  have  re- 
cently had  a  gentleman,  age  twenty-five,— tried  every  means  of  cure 
he  could  hear  of,— came  to  me.  I  could  assure  him  of  a  perfect 
cure  ;  he  has  been  now  five  weeks,  and  is  nearly  well. 

I  visited  a  retired  physician  last  year,— one  who  had  been  in  the 
highest  practice.  He  said  he  was  formerly  called  in  consultation 
with  another  M.D.,  of  longer  standing  than  himself,  to  the  case  of 
the  brother  ot  the  late  Sir  Henry  Halford,  surgeon  to  the  king. 
Xhe  other  physician  asked  my  friend  what  he  thought  of  the  case  • 
-Nay  says  the  latter,  "you  are  my  senior,  and  I  wait  to  have  your 
idea  of  the  case."  With  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  he  said,  "  I  must 
own  it  is  rather  humiliating  to  confess  that  the  longer  I  live  to  prac- 
tise, the  more  I  see  the  mischief  of  drugs.  I  give  bread  pills  usually, 
and  trust  to  nature,  diet,  good  air,  insist  upon  quiet,  no  stimulants 
and  patience  ;  and,  except  in  very  urgent  cases  of  acute  disease,  or 
surgical  ones,  the  practice  answers  best." 

ASTHMA.— There  are  various  kinds  of  this  affection,  and  mostly 
incurable;  but  we  have  often  given  great  and  even  permanent 
relief  by  the  following  plans.  Foment  the  chest,  and  then  apply 
halt  chest  spongio  piline  damped  compress,  and  wear  this  or  a  calico 
chest  compress  whenever  the  breathing  is  difficult;  and  also  wear 
a  jet  body  bandage  occasionally,  to  keep  the  stomach  and  bowels  in 
order         ;  the s.tz  bath  but  not  cold,  say  80  degrees,  177  constant. 

mt  in 1  n  eapi! r  *  "  Lbe  found  ot'wory  Sreilt  B«viee  in  going 
out  m  cold  or  foggy  weather,  and  may  be  kept  on  all  night  with 

StHTcSTi  S?  VSTJr**"**  -thmatic  subl  et 

sleeps  m  a  cold  room     Stimulants,  tobacco,  or  much  flesh  meat 

^^^^I^^^L^  fa  good  ;  or, 

tPnirl  w«i*»     TkJ  \      i  "itting  bath  and  a  sponge  over  in 

F  xaT0M  Pack  very  useful.    Over-excitemeut,  late  h  ours, 

*  See  work  on  Skin  Diseases,  at  the  end. 

t  Solomon  Maw,  1 1 ,  Alders?ato  Street  s         -    a  a 

post.  °  .Fncc  Os.,  or  os.  4d.  per 
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irregular  living,  will  aggravate  the  chronic  state  of  the  disease. 
Warm  clothing  in  winter  is  essential,  if  the  climate  be  cold. 

DBOPSY. — The  varieties  of  this  disease,  and  the  causes,  can  only 
be  studied  in  the  works  of  professional  writers  on  the  subject.  The 
ordinary  form  of  dropsy,  with  the  swelling  of  the  whole  body,  is  one 
we  have  very  successfully  treated,  when  it  has  not  been  the  result  of 
heart  disease  ;  even  then  life  has  been  prolonged,  and  ease  given  up 
to  the  moment  of  death.  One  such  case  was  that  of  a  female  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  given  up  by  her  doctor :  he  had 
assiduously  attended  her,  and  done  everything  in  his  power  for  her 
relief,  but  in  vain,  and  he  expected  her  death  every  hour.  In  this 
state  she  was  removed  from  her  cottage,  some  distance  from  our  house, 
to  our  free  hospital,  at  the  risk  of  dying  on  the  way ;  but  it  was  her 
earnest  desire,  for  she  greatly  dreaded  that  death  she  was  not  pre- 
pared for.  We  began  with  fomenting  her  stomach  and  bowels  as  she 
reclined  in  an  easy  chair,  and  steamed  the  legs ;  afterwards  wiped 
the  body  and  legs  with  a  towel  wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  then  packed 
the  legs  with  strips  of  calico  wrung  out  of  warm  water, — mackintosh 
strips  over,  and  then  flannel  to  keep  in  all  the  warmth  possible. 
Spongio  piline  damped  with  warm  water  to  the  stomach  and  bowels 
when  not  fomenting  ;  once  a  day  dry  rub  the  legs  by  two  persons. 
The  swelling  in  the  trunk  was  reduced  nearly  to  the  natural  size,  the 
appetite  returned,  and  she  enjoyed  her  light  dinner  on  the  day  she 
died,  which  was  upwards  of  three  weeks  from  the  time  she  came. 
Her  departure  was  without  pain,  and  in  perfect  assurance  of  the 
salvation  of  her  immortal  soul.  She  called  for  some  of  her  former 
companions  to  Bee  and  hear  what  religion  could  do  for  the  dying. 
The  heart  having  been  irremediably  diseased,  there  was  from  the  first 
no  hope  of  restoration ;  but  it  is  no  little  advantage  of  our  system  to 
'  give  ease  of  body  without  clouding  the  mind  with  opiates — the  only 
resource  of  the  doctor  to  relieve  dying  agonies.  Several  similar  cases 
in  advanced  life  have  been  similarly  relieved. 

The  editor  of  a  northern  newspaper,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
came  to  me  this  summer,  dropsical,  flesh  flabby,  and  so  pasty,  that 
I  could  imprint  my  finger  almost  in  any  part  of  his  person.  His 
medical  attendant  said  he  had  done  all  he  could  for  him,  and  he  then 
(as  is  usual  with  the  majority  of  our  cases  when  physic,  blisters, 
setons,  &c,  have  been  tried  to  restore  vitality  and  failed)  came  to  my 
establishment,  and  was  much  surprised  and  pleased  to  hear  me  say 
his  recovery  was  certain,  if  he  would  give  me  time  and  obey  my 
directions  strictly.  I  began  with  gentle  fomentations  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  with  tepid  dripping  sheet  after,  and  also  hot  and  cold 
sheets ;  gentle  vapour  five  minutes,  followed  by  shallow7  bath,  70  de- 
grees ;  dry  rubbing  all  over  by  two  men,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes 
without  a  little  dry  mustard;  then,  without  washing,  replace  the  wet 
body  and  leg  bandages — sometimes  steamed  the  legs  only ;  giving  an 
SO  degrees  sitz  bath  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  one  minute  cold — watch- 
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ing  the  strength,  and  only  giving  as  much  treatment  in  one  day  as 
his  low  powers  could  bear.  Tour  or  five  tumblers  of  water  per 
day  were  taken  by  sips, — wet  body  bandages  were  worn  night  and 
day;  spongio  piline  at  first,  as  a  calico  one  would  not  give  sufficient 
heat,  but  when  it  would,  we  substituted  calico,  which  brings  out  crisis 
quicker.  After  three  weeks  he  was  covered  with  crisis,  which  dis- 
charged freely,  and  on  his  legs  and  ankles  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
ran  into  his  shoes.  He  was  in  a  pitiable  state,  and  despaired  of 
recovery.  I  told  him  I  had  not  the  least  concern  for  him,  or  doubt 
of  his  entire  restoration  from  the  first,  having  perfect  confidence  in 
our  appeal  to  nature  by  such  natural  means.  He  has  long  returned 
to  his  duties,  and  has  written  to  me  this  week,  saying  he  is  in  perfect 
health,  and  has  stood  the  fatigues  of  a  contested  election  without  any 
inconvenience. 

Often  the  legs  are  swollen  merely  from  weakness.  We  see  to 
renovating  the  stomach,  and  getting  good  functionary  action  of  the 
liver,  &c.  Pack  the  legs  as  No.  214  night  and  day, — steam  them  once 
or  twice  a  day,  and  pour  tepid  water  over  them,  and  dry  well  with 
towel,  then  dry  rub  with  hand  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  replace  the 
packings.  Every  other  day  give  a  leg  bath  to  the  knees  in  mustard  and 
water  105  degrees,  then  wipe  with  a  towel  wrung  out  of  cold  water, 
then  dry  rub  with  a  towel  and  hand,  stroking  downwards  always  in 
these  cases  ;  give  little  flesh  meat,  but  our  usual  diet,  no  stimulants 
of  course.  The  more  we  see  the  invariable  response  nature  makes  to 
these  natural  appeals,  the  more  confidence  we  have  in  our  plans. 
There  is  nothing  punishing — nothing  in  the  treatment  the  body 
shrinks  from. 

CASE  OF  DEATH  EROM  ULCERATION  OP  THE 
BOWELS. — A  gentleman,  aged  28,  apparently  of  regular  moderate 
habits,  but  taking  his  daily  allowance  of  wine  and  spirits,  came  to  me 
complaining  of  frequent  diarrhoea  and  weakness  in  the  bowels,  for 
four  or  five  years  past.  I  soon  discovered  from  the  state  of  his  tongue, 
and  other  symptoms,  that  he  had  been  gradually  producing  inflam- 
matory action  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  I  told  him  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  having  proper  reme- 
dies applied,  and  of  a  different  nature  from  the  physic  he  had  so  long 
tried  to  vain,  and  which,  he  said,  had  never  given  him  but  temporary 
relief. 

I  advised  him  to  think  nothing  of  his  business,  and  give  himself  up 
to  the  treatment  for  a  considerable  time.  After  five  weeks'  stay  he 
was  so  far  restored,  that  he  considered  himself  well  enough  to  return 
home.  J,  however,  advised  him  not  to  do  so,  although  lie  was  a  new 
man  in  comparison  with  what  he  was  when  he  first  came  to  the  Esta- 
blishment ;  the  bowels  were  quite  regular,  and  no  pain,  and  his 
tongue  all  but  clear.  He  did  return  home ;  and  although  I  had  im- 
pressed upon  him  the  absolute  necessity  (if  he  valued  his.  life)  to 
strictly  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  to  diet  himself, 
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and  to  use  the  baths  prescribed,  yet  he  did  not  entirely  comply,  and 
it  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  about  eight  months  after,  at  his  own 
residence. 

Not  a  few  I  can  remember  who  have  acted  in  a  similar  manner, 
against  my  most  urgent  advice,  and  while  I  have  pointed  to  such  fatal 
transgressions  of  the  conditions  not  only  of  health  but  of  life,  yet  in 
more  cases  than  this  have  they  expressed  their  regret  that  they  did 
not  follow  my  advice,  when  it  was  too  late  to  do  so. 

AVhen  there  has  been  a  long  state  of  deranged  health,  and  more 
especially  disease,  a  sound  cure  and  power  to  resist  the  effects  of  the 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  life  is  not  reasonably  to  be  expected  from 
even  a  few  months'  treatment,  and  after  apparent  convalescence.  The 
frame  must  have  time  to  be  thoroughly  renewed  in  a  natural  way;  and 
this  is  why  many  will  not  try  hydropathic  treatment.  The  doctor's 
patching  nostrums — -his  sedatives,  and  tonics,  and  purgatives — his 
leeches  and  lancet — his  setons,  and  issues,  and  blisters,  and  counter- 
irritant  ointments — his  cupping,  and  other  horrors — are  all  found  so 
handy,  and  applied  without  trouble ;  and  often,  too,  attended  with  the 
plea-sant  company  of  a  gentlemanly  intelligent  man,  who  knows  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  passing  in  society  and  in  the  world.  He  calls 
upon  them  for  little  self-denial,  because  he  knows  it  is  useless  to 
oner  such  advice,  or  to  make  recovery  a  condition  of  obeying  it. 
Added  to  all  these  conveniencies,  the  probability  is,  that  they  have 
a  gentleman  to  deal  with  whose  honour  or  sincerity  no  one  can  doubt, 
however  they  may  differ  with  him  as  to  his  mode  of  practice  ;  for  it  is 
notorious  that  in  no  other  profession  do  we  see  more  or  such  an 
amount  of  services  done  gratuitously,  and  without  any  hope  or  chance 
of  payment.  Our  eouutry  surgeons  range  over  our  hilly  county 
many  a  dreary  night,  knowing  there  is  small  chance  of  pecuniary  re- 
muneration, nor  do  they  ever  refuse  to  go  on  that  account.  Man- 
kind, it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  in  time  be  wiser  than  to  sacrifice  life 
for  business  or  the  conveniences  of  physic. 

Not  having  heard  of  my  patient,  referred  to  above,  for  some  months, 
I  made  inquiry,  and  found  he  was  not  expected  to  live  many  days.  I 
immediately  sent  off  an  experienced  bath-man  to  his  residence,  a 
hundred  miles  off.  He  found  his  old  complaint  upon  him,  and  greatly 
aggravated.  He  had  been  so  far  renovated  by  his  visit  to  my  place, 
that  he  stood  his  labours  well  for  some  time  after  his  return ;  but  the 
departure  from  the  strict  regimen,  and  taking  stimulants,  and  over- 
working the  brain,  began  by  degrees  to  bring  on  the  irritation  in  Ins 
bowels, When  thinking  he  was  not  yet  much  amiss,  he  had  recourse  to 
physic  :  and  now  the  course  of  the  disease  was  rapid,  and  his  doctor 
told  him  there  was  no  hope  of  life.  The  patient  had  some  of  our 
apparatus  which  he  took  with  him  from  my  establishment.  M.J 
bath-man  began  with  gentle  fomentation  to  the  bowels,  thou  towel 
pack,  the  towel  wrung  out  of  warm  water;  and  after  tic  pack, 
sponged  over  the  parts  with  tepid  water,  soaping  first.    The  throat 
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w  as  packed  night  and  day,  as  Lis  mouth  and  throat  were  so  ulcerated 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  swallow  liquids.  When  feverish  or 
restless,  the  operations  were  repeated,  and  having  a  napkin  wrung 
out  of  warm  water  almost  constantly  over  the  stomach  and  bowels 
(spongio  sprinkled  with  warm  water  would  have  been  better,  as  it 
would  not  have  required  renewing  often).  A  tepid  sitz  bath  was 
given,  but  he  was  so  low  that  it  could  not  be  repeated. 

No  urine  had  been  passed  for  several  days  until  these  applications, 
when  he  passed  it  freely,  rfnd  was  greatly  relieved.  The  relief  to  the 
mouth  and  throat  by  the  throat  pack  was  also  complete.  The  poor 
invalid  was  before,  choking  with  the  burning  fever  there.  He  coidd 
soon  swallow  easily,  and  began  to  take  some  mucilaginous  food,  and 
rallied  much  ;  he  took  milk  thickened  with  ground  rice  and  flour 
during  the  nights.  Free  from  pain  and,  comparatively,  from  fever, 
he  could  calmly  consider  his  nearness  to  the  bourne  which,  once 
crossed,  is  never  re-crossed  to  the  business  of  life  ;  and  he  was  grate- 
ful to  God  for  the  season  of  reprieve  and  of  ease,  which  he  used  with 
great  profit  and  comfort  to  his  soul's  welfare.  His  life  w*as  prolonged 
by  these  means  five  weeks,  when  he  departed,  as  he  had  been  from 
the  first  applications,  without  pain.  He  had  all  day  looked  forward 
to  six  o'clock  p.m.  as  the  hour  of  his  departure,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  the  clock  struck  he  breathed  his  last,  to  join  the  great  meeting 
he  said  he  had  to  attend  at  that  hour,  adding  another  warning  to 
those  left  behind,  not  to  make  business  or  the  customs  of  the  world 
a  greater  consideration  than  God's  immutable  laws  for  the  comfort, 
efficiency,  and  existence  of  the  body.  The  following  letter  I  received 
about  a  week  after  his  death. 

"  Dear  Sir,— Having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  beneficial  effects 

of  the  Water  Cure  in  Mr  case,  in  this  town,  it 

seems  right  to  communicate  to  you  what  I  saw.    The  judicious  way 

m  which  your  Mr.  Frost  treated  Mr  applying  the  water 

ao  variously  and  skilfully — that  under  God  his  life  was  prolonged  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  otherwise.  Had  Mr.  E.  been  allopathi- 
eafly  treated,  I  believe  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that,  humanly 
speaking,  his  death  would  have  occurred  long  before.  Not  only  was 
life  prolonged,  but  from  the  soothing  effects  of  the  water  applications 
he  had  not  the  least  pain  or  suffering.  Violent  dysentery,  and  a 
deeply  ulcerated  alimentary  canal,  were  calculated  doubtless  to  give 
much  torture  and  distress,  yet  not  the  least  symptom  appeared." 

lne  use  of  tobacco  being  ho  often  the  cause  of  Ulceration  of  the 
Bowels,  the  following  remarks  by  the  late  Dr.  Hall  may,  1  think, 
be  useful : —  J '  ' 

From  the  "  lancet,"  of  October,  1857.-A  Note  ox  the  Effkcts 
of  lOBACCO.—  \\hen  I  first  occupied  my  present  lodgings,  I  was 
struck  with  the  almost  constant  appearance  of  a  young  man,  ob- 
viously of  fortune  or  independence,  who  walked  up  and  down  on  Lho 
Opposite  side  of  the  road,  half-way  between  iny  window  and  the  sea 
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He  was  tall,  robustly  made,  but  stooped,  and  bis  whole  gait  and 
appearance  were  slow,  slouching,  and  inanimate.  I  could  not  imagine 
what  should  induce  a  fine  young  man  so  to  occupy  himself,  or  rather 
to  pass  hour  after  hour  sauntering  up  and  down  without  occupation. 
At  length  the  mystery  was  solved.    I  observed,  what  I  had  not  dis- 
covered at  first,  that  the  youth  had  an  occupation  ;  between  his  hand 
and  his  lips  he  constantly  held  a  pipe.    He  thus,  therefore,  spent  his 
time  dreamily  away,  without  energy,  without  object,  in  a  state  of 
constant  half  narcotism.    I  have  known  members  of  my  own  pro- 
fession so  to  devote  themselves  to  this  narcotic,  as  utterly  to  lose  the 
energies  requisite  for  activity  in  study  and  practice,  and  consequently 
for  success ;— a  room,  a  dress,  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  smoking, 
hours  spent  in  the  indulgence  of  the  solitary  vice ;  half  narcotism, 
half  anaesthesia.    I  would  not  boast,  but  I  think  I  may  aflirm,  with- 
out boasting,  that  I  have  Mowed  in  the  cause  of  medical  science, 
during  two-fifths  of  a  century,  more  than  any  one.   This  journal 
bears  testimony  to  these  labours,  and  with  whatever  success  they 
may  have  been  crowned,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  I  never  should 
have  accomplished  them  had  I  been  a  smoker— had  I  absented  my- 
self from  society,  and  shut  myself  up  in  a  peculiar  room,  and  in  a 
peculiar  dress,  the  impersonation  of  self,  solitude,  and  oblivion.  I 
write  this  for  the  warning  of  my  younger  professional  brethren.  It 
is  plain  tobacco  acts  on  the  cerebrum,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
the  heart ;  its  effects  are  stupidity,  defective  breathing,  defective 
action  of  the  heart— forms  of  debility,  and  impaired  energy.  These 
phenomena  are  primarily  physical  and  physiological ;  no  doubt,  the 
blood  is  poisoned,  and  in  its  turn  poisons  the  brain,  the  medulla,  and 
the  heart     Sometimes,  in  those  who  smoke  for  the  first  time,  these 
symptoms  occur  in  a  form  even  of  danger.    Such  a  case  occurred  to- 
me many  years  ago,  and  was  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  in  1816.    Of  this  case  I  propose  to  adduce  a 
brief  extract : — 

'"Mr  J  H  aged  nineteen,  unaccustomed,  except  for  a  day  or  two  before,  to 
the  efftecte  of  tobacco,  smoked  one  and  a  part  of  a  second  pipe.  He  became 
affected  by  violent  syncope,  and  by  violent  retching  and  vomiting.  He  returned 
EmnT  complained  bf  pain  in  the  head,  undressed  himself  and  went  to  bed. 
Sn  aften™  he  was  taken  with  stupor  and  laborious  breathing.  He  was 
W  in  that  state  by  the  medical  attendant.  The  eoiuitcnancc.  was  suilused 
S  i  aVep"  colour  -  the  eyes 

inipcted-  the  right  pupd  was  exceedingly  contracted ;  the  lett  v,  as  mucii  Uffgea 
than  usual and had  lost  its  circular  form ;  both  were  unaffected  on  the  approach 
8  MS  The  hands  were  joined,  and  in  a  state  of  rigid  contraction ;  the  arms 
boS  over  the "  ]  and  the  whole  body  was  affected  with  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions; the  breathing  was  very  stertorous. 

"-From  these  several  symptoms  we  may  pretty  accurately  judge  ot 
what  is  going  on  in  the  b\-ain,  in  solitary  smokers  and  m  a  minor 
i  I  in  ffsmokerfl.  The  robust  may  support  the  effects  of  to- 
Jaceo ;  but  theTeeble  will  assuredly  pay  iff  penalty  of  langour, 
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inertia,  and  incapacity.  I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  of 
members  of  our  profession,  both  in  its  higher  and  lower  ranks,  makin°- 
shipwreck  of  their  success  and  fortune,  by  addiction  to  solitary  and 
sedentary  smoking." 

Experience  has  fully  convinced  me  that  Total  Abstinence  from  ale 
wine,  spirits,  or  any  stimulating  liquids,  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
all  cases  it  health  is  to  be  restored  or  preserved.  I  find  by  drink- 
ing water  only  I  have  enjoyed  a  freedom  from  headache  and 'a  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits  I  never  enjoyed  whilst  taking  any  stimulating  beverage 
and  I  also  find  my  strength  increased,  and  that  I  can  take  a  greater 
variety  oi  food  without  inconvenience.   I  strongly  recommend  a  trial 

. .  f.  same  plan  to  any  and  every  one 

HYDROPATHIC  APPLICATION  IN  EXTREME  WEAK 
NESS  AND  TO  THE  DYINO.-I  shall  not  iorgT^t^n 
a  late  dear  friend,  a  lady  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  who  was  dying 
from  natural  exhaustion  of  the  whole  frame.    Her  sufferings  were 
great  snnply  from  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels  being  worn  out  • 
the  vitality  and  power  of  action  aU  but  gone.  Naturally  of  a  healthy 
constitution,  life  lingered  in  the  body  while  there  was  but  a  spark  to 
keep  the  heart  moving.    On  the  top  of  the  chest  of  drawers  in  the 
room  Was  a  whole  row  of  physic  bottles.    The  doctor,  kind  and  at- 
Itv  f  e'wd  Celebrftef  for  hls  *ai.  had  done  his  utmost  to  give 
t'Y  wa«  entirely  unsuccessful;  even  morphia,  and  the  most 
approved  sedatives,  failed  m  the  usual  effect  they  produced  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  illness.    The  stomach  had  lost  its  heat  and  vita! 
power  to  assimi  ate  and  dispose  of  its  contents  any  longer  I  advised 
gentle  fomentation  at  once  to  the  back  and  front  of  tfe  body  w  th 
one  wrung-out  flannel  pad,  covering  the  pad  with  a  piece  of' h>ht 
mackintosh  to  keep  in  the  heat,  as°the  fomenting  can^i'ht  be  too 
heavy.   This  gave  immediate  relief,  and  after  it  had  been  on  twentv 
minutes  it  was  taken  off,  and  with  as  little  disturbance ^of  thS 
as  possible    The  parts  were  then  wiped  with  a  napkin  wruLg  out 
of  warm  water,  and  with  another  soft  dry  napkin  gently  Wd  dry 
having  afterwards  a  broad,  dry,  warm  flannel  bandlge  to  put  round 
the  body.   Whenever  the  pain  returned,  half  of  a  foment? J  c,n 
wrapped  ,n  flannel,  was  put  over  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  if  it 

then  wrap  them  in  dry  flan  nil  n  ft'  %?/  great  8ervice-  and 

best  beverage  ^Jl^'t^St'  "  *  - 
AtiffJ^^  3»*  over  the  stomach  and 
phvsic  whatever    If  thf  ?     i   ^    ??tLhed  to  the  laafc-   Discard  all 
Jnd  Ls  ,>tod       25mE?  ±T  bG  °r  ^fortable, 

A  hrcre  piiceof  snon-io  niiin      ^7,  *,  g^le  ™"™-water  enema. 
arBe  piece  oi  spongio  p.hne,  sprinkled  with  a  little  hot  water,  and 
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bound  over  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  kept  on  -with  a  flannel 
wrapper,  or  tied  on  with  tape,  will  keep  in  the  vitality,  and  do  great 
service.  Castor  oil,  which  is  generally  considered  a  simple  and 
harmless  medicine,  Dr.  Quain,  in  his  work  on  the  rectum,  says,  is 
irritating  from  its  acrid  properties,  and  he  cautions  against  the  use 
of  it.  Shortly  after  I  attended  the  case  named,  a  near  relative  of 
mine,  a  lady,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  lay  in  a  similar  state,  and 
her  gratitude  to  Grod  for  the  relief  afforded  by  these  natural,  harm- 
less means  I  shall  never  forget.  I  have  witnessed  the  same  effect 
on  young  persons  dying.  It  is  simply  keeping  the  vitality  up  by 
artificial  warmth,  when  the  body  no  longer  possesses  it  naturally, 
or  can  bear  stimulating  internally,  which  has  such  a  soothing  effect 
on  the  sinking  frame. 

DEAFNESS. — We  have  succeeded  in  curing  or  relieving  cases 
where  it  has  resulted  from  weakness  of  the  nerves,  or  low  power  of 
the  excretory  ducts,  by  using  general  invigorating  treatment,  and  the 
use  of  bath  Nos.  134,  135,  136. 

TOOTHACHE. — If  the  teeth  be  decayed,  extraction  is  the  only 
cure  ;  but  if  the  cause  be  rheumatism,  hold  tepid  water  in  the  mouth 
until  it  begins  to  grow  warm,  then  change  it ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
face,  cheeks,  neck,  and  parts  behind  the  ears  should  be  rubbed 
vigorously  with  the  hands  and  cold  water,  frequently  dipping  the 
hands  into  the  water.  It  is  well  also  to  rub  the  gums  till  they  bleed. 
Cold  foot  baths  and  hand  baths  will  also  be  found  useful,  as  will 
packing  the  face  also  with  wet  and  dry  calico,  and  plenty  of  flannel : 
but  it  is  only  wasting  time  to  try  any  other  plan  than  extraction,  if 
there  is  decay  in  the  teeth,  as  the  pain  keeps  up  an  irritation  of  the 
whole  nervous  system,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  health ;  serious  and 
protracted  illness  we  have  often  seen  to  be  the  result  of  not  having 
resolution  to  have  the  tooth  or  teeth  extracted  at  once. 

CASE  OF  BLINDNESS. — A  gentleman  residing  in  London, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  came  to  our  establishment  to  ask  if,  in  my 
opinion,  hydropathic  treatment  could  do  anything  for  the  restoration 
of  bis  eyesight.  He  had  for  some  years  suffered  from  inflammation 
in  the  eyes,  and  his  sight  gradually  became  weaker,  though  he  had 
observed  the  strictest  attention  to  the  advice  of  surgeons,  physicians, 
and  oculists  he  had  consulted.  He  had  hesitated  neither  at  expense 
nor  self-denial,  but  all  ended  in  disappointment ;  and  indeed  the 
result  was  a  worse  calamity  than  weakness  of  sight,— for  the  last 
surgeon  be  was  under  in  London  ordered  a  blister  to  be  applied 
entirely  over  the  forehead,  with  the  intention  of  drawing  out  the 
inflammation,  and  as  soon  as  this  blister  rose  -well,  he  became  totally 
blind.  It  was  the  last  outrage  nature  could  submit  to  :  1  he  blister 
drew  away  the  life  of  the  nerves,  never  more  to  be  restored.  He 
bas  been  ever  since  hopelessly  blind.  I  could  do  nothing  lor  him 
hut  invigorate  his  general  health,  which  became  excellent;  and  if 
this  t  reatment  had  been  applied  earlier,  I  have  little  doubt  but  his- 
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sight  would  have  been  good.    He  had  been  suffering  for  many  years 
from  acidity,  and  consequent  inflammatory  action  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels ;  and  the  eyes  were  as 
a  matter  of  course,  affected.    The  doctors  applied  their  nostrums 
to  the  head  by  cupping,  often  blistering  behind  the  ears  and  at  top 
of  spine  and  salivating,  until  the  last  eminent  practitioner,  thinking 
he  would  try  the  front  part  of  the  head,  and  carry  his  attack  on  the 
inflammation  by  blistering  nearer  the  centre  of  mischief,  gave  him  a 
coup  de  grace,  and  received  his  fee  !    Being  a  certificated  practitioner, 
and  usmg  the  lawfully  authorised  rules  of  warfare  against  disease  he 
came  off  not  only  without  blame,  but  with,  no  doubt,  the  satisfaction 
to  himself  of  having  tried  every  orthodox  plan  in  his  power.  When 
will  the  College  of  Physicians  throw  aside  the  dogmas  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  and  the  Materia  Medica,  by  which  all  surgeons  ad- 
mitted to  practice  must  swear  ?  These  codes  of  cure  of  disease  have 
been  aid  down  generations  back,  and  are  known  by  the  profession  to 
be  fallacious  m  many  points ;  still  their  mixtures  and  the  application 
ot  them  to .disease  must  be  acknowledged,  notwithstanding  the 

i^Z  ^u  Jmg  d0W"  la^S  for  ■*  Present  and  times, 
ignoring  all  progress  in  scientific  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  in 
its  requirements  in  disease. 

When  will  mankind  shake  off  the  superstitious  regard  they  have 
for  old-established  usages,  and  think  for  themselves,  and  compare  the 
practice  and  principles  of  not  only  surgeons  and  M.D.'s,  but  of  other 
professionals  who  are  educated  with  an  idea  that  they  posse  s  i 

afiJS  thf  T,  dipl°maS  °r  °rders>  t0  assume  lPinfambi;- 

authority  over  their  fellow-creatures?  This  poor  gentleman  from 
orerstudymgj  weakened  and  deranged  his  General  health  H^f 

ommon^^ryXr^  S^t^^^S 
being  replaced  until  attenuation  -«J3^33?SSStt 
were  incapable  of  conveying  the  sense  nf  «i„hf  r   *  5  tUat  the3 
centres  in  the  base  of  the  brain     All  the  nf rv  ?6 
thised  ;  and  when,  on  ^^^^ST^S^Tt. 
doctor  could  easily  sec  a  cause  for  the trf S    V   ,    i.      fe'  tbe 
to  restoring  the  Nutritive  powers  instead  nf;  5^3?  *  "P  lo°k 
opp^itecourse,  draining  £  ISSLSSIJ  SENSES 
a  man  of  most  str.ct  moral  habits  ill  his  life „„,i     •??    ?  been 
Stimulants  and  good  livin-  w  1       1      ?'  ?"d  gUllty  °f  no  exceas- 
another;  then Either rfSL  SL^ff*"1  V  °De'  absti»ence  by 
«o  on;  it  was  all  H^iK^S^ 

S^ff^^^^*  P00r 
^Aef  A^ffie^  *  the  remedies 

years  of  aze,  studying  hard   Iw^fc^  ^venty-fonr 
s-king  cigars  to  L?he  g  ffiEffiSJM^ 
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no  means  more  than  is  usually  taken)  to  keep  up  his  spirit?  This 
course  was  followed  by  the  natural  results,  congestion  in  the  head 
and  general  uneasiness.   He  applied  to  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Law- 
rence, who,  according  to  the  orthodox  laws  of  the  profession  attacked 
the  suffering  part  with  blisters  behind  the  ears,  cupping  at  the  top 
of  the  spine,  and  salivation,  by  way  of  cleansing  the  blood  and 
clearing  the  bowels;  no  doubt  thinking,  when  he  had  drawn  out 
serum  and  blood  from  the  head,  and  made  a  good  passage  below,  the 
whole  machine  would  be  as  clear  as  a  newly-cleansed  vessel,  and 
ready  for  anything  the  patient  chose  to  put  into  it  again,  lhe 
unfortunate  result,  however,  to  the  student  (who  is  now  m  practice 
as  a  surgeon)  is,  that  he  has  been  losing  his  Bight  ever  since  the 
blisters  drew  the  life  out  of  those  parts;  and  if  he  is  called  to, any 
patient  in  haste,  he  is  subject  to  a  swimming  m  the  head,  that  inca- 
pacitates him  for  immediate  action.    He  is  full  of  rheumatic  pains, 
Ed  sometimes  feels  difficulty  in  using  his  limbs,  and  a  premature 
old  age  has  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  one  of  the  most  ce  ebrate I  in 
his  own  profession.   He  will  never  regain  he  vitality  which  has  been 
drawn  out  of  him.    He  is  now  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  of  looking  alone  to  the  restoration  ot  the  power  of  nu- 
trition to  cure  disease,  and  attempting  the  cure  of  a  local  part 
through  the  agency  of  the  whole  system.    He  has  experienced  much 
benefit  from  I  partial  adoption  of  our  hydropathic  plans.    I  was 
strucl^vith  a  remark  he  made  shortly  after  he  had  tried  our  practice 
and  r  ad  Di"  Gully's  work.    "  Ton  begin,"  he  said,  "  with  budding 
Z ;  we  unfortunately  have  to  begin  with  pulling  down  before  wecan 
Z  nipt  building  up?'    I  remarked,  when  once  this  pulling  down  i 
practised,  the  frame  never  recovers  the  mischievous  eflects.    I  wish 
he  dare  condemn  this  principle  m  ^  In&mary.  INJUBiy 
CONGESTION  OF  BRAIN  AND  PERMANENT  VSJWi£ 
from  irregular  living,  drinking,  seton  top  of  spine  A  gent Jen  an 

{ge  aboi  fifty,  naturally  remarkably  strong  "^^^jSg 
perfect  health  up  to  forty  years  of  age,  began  th en  to  fed  the  ettects 
nf  irreeular  living,  late  hours,  tobacco,  wine,  and  spirits  r>einD 
^^Shui  business,'  and  a  man  of  great  energy  his  n^u- 
rally  stroS-  vital  force  kept  him  from  feeling  the  extent  ot  the  m  s 
Sf  that  was  brewing  He  went  to  the  doctor  when  his  head  was  a 
S  wo^SanuIual,  or  his  bowels  confined,-^  a  dose  of  ca  oiiieb 
and  proceeded  on  the  course  of  ruination  to  Ins  body.  Nature  boie 
this  STon  "  as  she  could,  and  then  set  both  the  parent's  vital  lor  e 
,nd  the  doctor's  nostrums  at  defiance,  and  the  patient  was  laid  up 
with  rackin-  headache,  sleeplessness,  and  miserable  nervous  feelings, 
rmtnting  almost  to  madness.  A  rather  strong  J-^J^ 
tried  •  a  kind  of  combined  assault  on  the  vitality  of  the  sy stem, 
the  shaoe  of  blisters  behind  the  ears,  salivation,  and  an  J  « 
the  sliape  01  ui  Nature  never  recovered  this 

three  peas  at  the  top  01  tnc  »PU,U  .  remanent  and  m- 

blow,  nor  will  she  as  long  as  the  patient  lives;  a  permanen 
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curable,  uneasy  feeling  has  been  set  up  in  the  nerves  of  the  head, 
•which  nothing  can  ever  cure.    The  vitality  of  some  of  the  nerves  in 
the  spine  and  head  are  all  but  destroyed,  and  so  weakened,  that  at 
the  patient's  time  of  life  (fifty)  restoration  is  entirely  hopeless.  If 
surgeons  or  physicians  ever  cured  congestion  of  the  brain  by  these, 
barbarous  applications,  there  -would  be  some  justification  for  the 
practice,  but  they  never  did,  and  never  will,  so  long  as  the  principles 
of  the  life  of  the  nervous  system  are  what  they  themselves  have 
discovered,  and  published  to  the  world  in  so  many  instructive  and 
truthful  treatises.    This  patient  came  to  my  establishment  most  un- 
willing to  have  the  peas  taken  out  of  his  neck  ;  he  had  been  told  that 
by   drawing  away   inflammation  they  were  his  security  against 
insanity.    I  told  him  I  gave  lamb  and  chicken  with  the  peas  I 
prescribed,  and  I  should  order  them  to  be  put  into  his  stomach 
where  they  would  be  far  more  likely  to  help  to  restore  the  nutritive 
powers  of  the  body  than  being  stuck  in  the  back  of  his  neck  pro- 
ducing stinking  matter.    The  peas  were  immediately  removed  and 
the  hole  cleansed  and  healed  up  with  water  bandages.    I  had  this 
patient  several  months,  got  his  bowels  soon  to  act  quite  naturally 
as  well  as  the  kidneys.    The  tongue  became  clean,  appetite  good- 
he  could  stand  any  amount  of  cold  baths  with  pleasure,  could  walk 
ten  miles  at  a  stretch  with  ease,  aud  all  was  right  but  the  occasional 
twitching  at  the  back  of  the  head,  where  the  peas  had  been  stuck  in 
with  an  almost  constant  sense  that  something  was  wrong  there  and 
°uueXei?T'  communicating  to  the  head  a  sort  of  dull,  heavy  feelin- 
although  far  more  slight  than  formerly,  but  not  preventing  sleep  It 
was  m  lact,  simple  weakness  of  the  nerves  from  the  injury  The 
good  state  of  tongue,  and  the  general  good  health,  show  the  cure 
would  have  been  complete  but  for  the  barbarous  invention  of  the 
peas;  and  I  expressed  my  wish  that  the  surgeon  had  tried  the  effect 
of  the  treatment  upon  himself  before  he  prescribed  it  to  his  patient 
the  same  as  I  try  my  baths  and  bandages,  to  find  out  by  personal 
experience  their  agreeable  or  disagreeable  effects 

WOUNDS,  CUTS,  AND  BEUISES.-If  in  a  part  that  can  be 
immersed  in  hot  soap-suds,  immediately,  let  it  be  done  for  twenty 
mnrates,  and  let  the  suds  be  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  If  it  he  , 
cm,  .strap  the  lips  of  the  wound  together  with  narrow  strips  of 
arnica  plaster,  then  put  on  a  piece  of  spongio  damped  witl  ho  w  ter 

Z!dU\rn^^nd'-  °?i thicknes8ea  «*  wi^  mail  nt<2  or 

oiled  silk  over  to  keep  in  the  warmth.  When  painful,  if  it  can  be 
done,  clip  the  part  m  hot  water,  without  talcL  (lf  he  uraZno 
fcb  >  ia  important;  we  never  undress  the  wound  till  tLrc?" 
dation  and  the  morbid  matter  gives  out  effluvia,  t  ,  k  ve  ^re- 
dressed altogether  as  above,  and  repeat  the  treatment  needed  , 
it  ,s  seldom  that  more  than  two  dressings  arerequired  i  £ 
or  men  will  not  grow  into  the  wound  if  the  pa,',  is  immersefflot 
*ater  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  even  less.    Jf  the  wound  is  severe 
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and  inflammation  comes  on  in  the  limb,  wet  pack  the  whole  limb,  as 
in  list  214,  and  re-wet  the  bandages  three  times  a-day.  This  will 
stop  inflammatory  action.  Should  the  wound  be  in  a  part  of  the 
body  which  cannot  be  separately  immersed,  apply  hot  fomenting  pads, 
and  this  treatment  as  far  as  it  can  be  done.  If  the  cut  is  serious,  or 
inflammatory  action  sets  in,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  abstain  from 
flesh  meat,  ale,  wine,  spirits,  coffee,  or  any  kind  of  stimulants,  and, 
indeed,  at  all  times,  if  sound  health  is  to  be  enjoyed.  "Wear  the 
wet  body  bandage,  use  dripping  sheets,  Ac,  to  open  the  pores  and 
invigorate  the  system.  We  have  had  some  desperate  cases,  where 
amputation  had  been  declared  necessary,  which  have  very  soon  been 
cured  by  these  simple  means.  In  cases  where  the  forepart  of  the 
finger  has  been  torn  or  cut  off  to  all  but  a  shred,  it  has  been  replaced, 
and  the  finger  made  whole. 

CASE  OF  CUT  IN  THE  HAND,  AND  PBOPOSED  AMPU- 
TATION.— A  patient  applied  to  us  in  much  distress  of  mind  and 
body  at  the  prospect  of  a  surgical  operation  on  his  hand.    He  had 
■  several  weeks  before  accidentally  cut  his  hand,  and  one  finger  severely, 
with  a  rusty  turnip-chopper.     He  sent  for  his  surgeon,  the  hand 
was  dressed,  and  an  attempt  made  to  cure  it.    The  usual  routine  of 
surgical  treatment  was  applied;  ointments,  cooling  lotions,  and 
calomel  to  stimulate  the  liver  and  to  cleanse  the  bowels.    The  finger, 
however,  as  the  patient  remarked,  took  bad  ways  ;  the  inflammation 
and  pain  became  so  intense  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  had  not 
retired  to  rest  for  nearly  .a  week;  and  had  he  not,  at  a  friend's  sug- 
gestion, wet  packed  the  arm,  the  erysipelas  which  had  set  in  would 
have  destroyed  him  very  soon.    A  longer  and  deeper  incision  was  now 
made  in  the  finger,  laying  it  open  to  the  bone,  to  allow  the  matter  to 
come  out— this  gave  no  relief;  the  place  soon  showed  signs  of  bad 
matter  and  more  inflammation;  it  would  not  heal,  nor  give- any  ap- 
pearance of  healthy  granulations  forming.  The  surgeon  said  he  could 
not  hesitate  longer  to  call  in  further  assistance,  and  with  another 
surgeon  in  extensive  practice,  they  again  examined  the  linger,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  amputation  would  alone  save  his  hie. 
The  instruments  were  produced,  but  the  patient's  courage  failed,— 
he  declined  to  submit  to  it,  and  applied  to  us.    Now  it  was  evident 
on  a  glance  at  the  subject,  why  these  really  skilful  surgeons  had 
i'ailed  to  cure  the  finger  without  an  operation,  which,  even  li  per- 
formed would  have  left  the  patient  in  the  same  critical  position.  Ihe 
state  of  the  whole  system  was  thoroughly  deranged  ;  the  tongue 
foul  complexion  yellow,  bowels  in  an  unnatural  state,  head  bad,  and 
nausea  all  showing  the  blood  utterly  unfit  to  repair  the  damages  in 
the  frame     This  impure  inflammatory  blood  kept  up  especial  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  in  the  wounded  part  .    The  bowels  and  finger 
had  been  attended  to;  good    mng  ami  stimulants  advised  but  this 
of  course  only  added  fuel  to  the  fare.    The  hand  as  in  the  case ,  of 
the  burn  quoted  below,  was  a  secondary  object  with  us,  and  not 
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thought  of  as  the  point  to  cure.  We  set  to  work  by  first  immersing 
the  hand  in  water  daily  as  hot  as  could  be  borne  for  twenty  minutes, 
then,  while  in  the  water,  the  morbid  core  of  the  wound  was  raised 
with  a  pair  of  fine  pincers  and  cut  off  as  it  could  be  borne.  The  pain 
was  severe.  Soon  as  this  operation  was  over,  the  whole  hand  was 
packed  in  spongio  piline,  and  the  arm  to  the  shoulder  wet  packed 
\vith  calico,  mackintosh,  and  flannel.  This  was  repeated  only  once  a 
4ay,  except  it  became  painful,  when  the  hot  water  was  re-applied,  and 
the  packing  replaced,  but  this  was  seldom  required,  for  the  arm  was 
at  once  relieved,  and  he  went  to  bed  and  rested  the  first  night.  The 
relief  was  not  altogether  owing  to  the  treatment  of  the  hand  and  arm, 
he  had  before  every  dressing  a  hot  shallow  and  tepid  wash  down, 
OX  a  steamer  or  a  wet  pack.  The  wet  body -bandage  was  worn  nio-ht 
and  day ;  all  stimulants,  flesh  meat,  or  tea  strictly  forbidden.  Light 
puddings,  bread  and  butter,  and  water,  or  weak  cocoa,  were  his 
diet. 

The  patient  was  not  confined  to  his  house  three. days  after  this  treat- 
ment, and  soon  got  well.  The  hand  was  cured,  with  the  exception  of 
a  stiff  joint  caused  by  the  application  of  the  knife  to  the  tendons. 

CASE  OF  BURN. — A  workman  in  my  employ  was  foolishly 
melting  some  bees'  wax  in  turpentine  in  a  tin  vessel  over  the  fire,  the 
mixture  burst  into  a  flame,  and  in  attempting  to  remove  it,  the  handle 

broke  off  the  pan,  and  the  whole  contents — a  stream  of  liquid  fire  

ran  over  on  to  his  hand.    The  skin  over  the  whole  hand  was  com- 
pletely charred,  inside  and  out.    The  surgeon  was  immediately  called 
m.  The  messenger  having  informed  him  of  the  nature  of  the  accident, 
he  brought  with  him  a  sedative  draught,  and  administered  it  at  once' 
saying  it  would  compose  the  sufferer  and  give  him  sleep.    He  exa- 
mined the  hand,  and  applied  some  ointment  with  a  feather,  and  a 
covering  of  linen,  then  a  poultice,  and  covered  the  whole  up.  The 
.-•edative  draught  was  repeated  several  times  during  the  night,  and  the 
patient  had,  according  to  his  own  statement,  several  "  dostu^'  bouts," 
but  awoke  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  shiveriug.    The  surgeon 
was  very  attentive,  came  several  times  during  the  day,  and  re-dressed 
the  wound,  and  repeated  this  the  following  day;  at  the  same  time 
expressing  his  fear  of  mortification,  and  consequent  necessity  for 
amputation.    The  accident  occurred  on  Thursday  evening  and  the 
surgeon  attended  until  Sunday  evening.    I  only  heard  of  the  accident 
on  Monday  morning,  and  the  surgeon's  opinion  that  there  was  but 
flight  hope  ot  savin-  the  hand.    I  immediately  sent  a  close  carriage 
ior  the  pat.cnt  to  our  free  hospital,  taking  dl'tho  risk  without  hesi- 
tation, and  with  his  entire  consent.    Soon  as  he  arrived,  the  bandars 
and  poultices  were  removed,  the  ointment  carefully  washed  off  by 
sponging,  squeezing  the  warm  water  over  without  toucbinc  the  parte 
with  the  sponge.  A  tea-kettle  full  of  boiling  water  was  thus  used ;  there 
was  no  feeling  in  the  hand,  the  skin  was  charred,  stiff,  and  cracked 
the  fingers  all  in  a  fast  mass.    'When  the  hot  water  was  being  poured 
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on,  the  fingers  began  to  twitch,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  man ;  the 
hand  and  arm  were  then  steamed  twenty  minutes.  It  was  remark- 
able to  see  some  of  the  turpentine  coming  out,  which  had  been  kept 
in  by  the  doctor's  ointment,  and,  of  course,  a  source  of  great  irrita- 
tion. After  steaming,  packed  the  hand  and  arm  with  wet  linen  and 
dry  flannel  and  shawls,  and  now  the  hand  was  soothed,  and  the  irri- 
tating matter  removed,  he  rested  three  hours.  The  next  and  principal 
point  to  see  to,  was  to  raise  the  vis  vitse  or  power  of  life ;  the  nervous 
system  had  received  a  severe  shock,  deranging  the  digestive  organs, 
making  the  man  sick  and  faint.  After  the  dressing  of  the  hand,  he 
was  undressed  except  the  arm,  and  put  into  our  steam-box,  and  a 
gentle  steamer  given ;  the  effects  of  this  revived  the  whole  frame,  and 
was  most  grateful  to  the  distracted  nerves.  After  the  steaming,  he  had 
a  tepid  dripping  sheet,  then  was  well  dried  with  a  sheet  in  preference 
to  a  wash  down,  to  prevent  exposure  to  the  air,  then  a  wet  bodj 
bandage  was  put  on,  and  he  was  dressed.  The  patient  got  sound  sleep 
the  same  night,  without  any  physic  or  artificial  means ;  this  soothirg 
treatment  was  very  effective  in  giving  immediate  relief. 

The  next  day  the  hand  was  steamed  three  times  and  re-packed. 
The  man  could  not  stand  without  help  when  he  came,  but  this  day 
he  walked  out  alone,  and  had  a  wet  pack  No.  46  in  list,  in  which  he 
went  to  sleep.  The  third  day  the  skin  was  partially  ready  for 
removal,  it  was  white,  sodden,  and  soft,  and  was  cut  away  day  by 
day,  until  it  was  all  removed,  and  left  the  new  skin  forming  under^- 
neath.  Offensive  matter  dropt  out  as  the  burnt  skin  was  removed, 
and  with  it  some  remains  of  bees'  wax  and  turpentine.  The  fingers 
were  now  set  quite  at  liberty.  General  treatment  was  continued  to 
improve  the  general  health  and  keep  the  body  cool ;  the  body  bandage 
re-wetted  often  night  and  day,  kept  the  bowels  right,  with  a  70 
degrees  sitz  bath  for  ten  minutes  twice  a  day.  A  glove  of  spongio 
piline  was  now  made,  with  fingers  to  fit  each  to  keep  them  separate  ; 
this  was  kept  on  and  damped  night  and  day,  except  when  removed  to 
steam  the  arm  three  times  a  day.  The  arm  was  kept  packed  with 
wet  and  dry  calico  and  mackintosh.  A  vapour  bath  to  the  whole  body 
and  a  tepid  sheet  were  given  every  morning  before  breakfast.  There 
was  not  the  least  relapse  ;  in  fact  the  man  returned  home  in  a  fort- 
night cured,  but  the  tender  new  skin  would  not  allow  him  yet  to 
work.  The  hand,  if  at  all  cold,  would  contract  and  be  fast  again ; 
this,  however,  disappeared  as  more  life  got  into  the  part.  The 
steaming  to  the  arm  in  this  state  was  as  strong  as  he  could  possibly 
bear.  Pieces  of  whalebone  were  fitted  over  the  glove  on  the  inside 
of  the  hand  to  keep  it  open  and  prevent  contraction  for  about  a  fort- 
night. The  man  got  to  his  manual  labour  iu  two  months,  and  has 
now  the  perfect  use  of  his  hand,  and  there  is  no  scar  whatever  left. 

This  again  is  only  being  a  nurse  to  nature,  not  forcing  her  or  dic- 
tating to°her  by  unnatural  operations.  No  stimulants  were  allowed, 
nor  a  grain  of  medicine. 
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OLD  INJURIES  OE  WOUNDS  EEOM  BEOKEN  OE 
DISLOCATED  LIMBS,  OE  HUMOURS.— The  effect  of  the 
Hydropathic  treatment  in  restoring  parts  which  have  heen  formerly 
injured  is  very  striking,  and  shows  the  sound  principles  on  which  it 
is  based.  It  is  an  ordinarily  admitted  axiom  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, that  the  quicker  the  tissue  of  the  body  is  replaced,  the  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  it  will  be  ;  and  that  the  new  healthy  tissue  thus 
.  formed  will  not  bear  the  presence  of  effete  or  morbid  matter,  but 
will  quickly  expel  it.  We  have  had  a  number  of  striking  cases  of 
this  description.  In  the  case  of  a  lady,  whose  arm  had  been  broken 
eight  years  before,  and  which  had  been  weak  ever  since,  although 
apparently  restored,  a  crisis  came  out  after  a  week's  bathing  on  the 
very  part  where  the  fracture  had  occurred.  This  crisis  discharged, 
then  threw  off  scaly  eruption,  got  well,  and  the  arm  was  restored  to 
its  normal  vigour.  At  the  same  time  (as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  in 
fact,  the  cause  of  the  restoration  of  the  arm)  the  whole  frame  was 
invigorated. 

Another  case  of  a  gentleman  with  sprain  of  the  ankle  joint  of 
years'  standing,  and  which,  as  usual,  had  been  treated  as  a  local 
ailment,  it  being  bearable  and  useable,  and,  therefore,  left  to  be  cured 
by  time,  as  the  heating  lotions  and  blisters   did  not  appear  to 
strengthen  it.    In  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  adopted  our  treatment 
for  his  general  health,  his  ankle  became  swollen  and  inflamed,  and 
then  began  to  suppurate;  his  appetite  improved,  and  his  spirits 
raised,  with  a  new  feeling  of  comfort  in  all  his  frame,  except  the 
suffering  part  under  process  of  renewal.    This  cheered  him  and  gave 
him  confidence  until  his  restoration  was  completed.    This  is  natural 
cure ;  not  the  effect  of  science,  but  simply  studying  and  following 
nature's  law3  in  keeping  the  pores  of  the  skin  open,  cleansed,  and 
healthily  stimulating  the  suffering  member  by  artificial  warmth, 
cleansing  away  the  morbid  matter  as  it  exudes,  so  as  not  to  allow  it 
to  be  offensive  to  the  new  granulations  forming  ;  attention  to  plain 
simple  food,  good  air,  and  good  water,  following  nature's  hints,  not 
forcing  her  to  submit  to  man's  ideas  of  what  results  his  pharma- 
copoeia and  materia  medica  practice  ought  to  produce.    No  nature 
will  not  be  dictated  to;  she  has  secrets  in  her  laboratories  (the 
glands,  &c.)  where  she  forms  the  delicate  compounds  man  cannot 
imitate.    He  13  sure  to  put  in  too  much  of  one  thing  or  another  or 
not  the  right  material  at  all.    He  aims  by  mixing  up  tonics  and  pur- 
gative?, sedatives  and  stimulants,  to  hit  the  mark,  but  always  fails 
in  giving  nutrition  with  the  nasty  stuff  he  administers.    Our  cus- 
tard puddings,  roast  beef,  and  forest  mutton  distance  the  utmost 
stretch  of  his  genius,  with  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  and  Materia 
Medica  to  boot. 

The  advantage  of  a  proper  use  of  Hydropathic  treatment  is 
shown  by  the  effects  it  produces  in  other  parts  of  the  frame,  except 
where  vital  injuries  have  been  sustained  by  bleeding,  setous,  physic 
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&c,  and  even  in  these  cases  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  prolong  life 
and  make  it  more  comfortable,  and  the  body  more  efficient ;  this  is  a 
(rreat  boon  to  the  sufferer.    By  the  other  principle  of  practice,  there 
is  no  chance  of  a  radical  cure  being  effected.    I  could  give  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  injuries  being  thus  cured  or  relieved,  and  I  have 
always  such  cases  in'  my  establishment.    An  elderly  gentleman,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  recently  returned  home  cured 
He  came  to  my  establishment  quite  broken  down,  the  lower  part  of 
the  Ws  dark  and  inflamed,  and  an  issue  set,  from  which  exuded 
offensive  matter  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  offensive  to  himself, 
and  it  banished  him  from  the  social  meetings  of  his  friends,  lhe 
doctors  told  him  the  offensive  matter  was  the  safety-valve  for  the 
preservation  of  his  life,  and  if  stopped,  he  would  be  in  danger  of 
death.    And  believing  the  doctors'  prophecies  true  as  to  the  diretui 
consequence  of  the  discharge  ceasing,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have 
his  legs  discharging  stinking  matter  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  When 
I  told  him  the  discharge  would  not  only  be  stopped,  but  his  health 
would  be  renewed,  and  the  legs  made  whole  and  fit  for  company 
with  any  healthy  legs,  he  was  incredulous,    "^o,  friend,    said  he, 
"  I  know  thy  good-will,  but  if  these  holes  are  stopped,  the  conse- 
quence may  be  serious."     I  said,  if  you  keep  a  tap  in  the  cask 
constantly  dripping,  the  contents  will  in  time  all  run  pnt;  and 
thus  with  the  body.    If  such  holes  are  not  stopped,  it  will  lose  all 
its  vitality;  we  do  not  turn  out  such  bungling  work.    Wart  and 
see  the  effect  of  our  water,  our  air,  our  puddings,  our  lamb  and 
peas,  our  chickens  and  rabbits,  our  stewed  fruits,  and  plenty  ot 
cream  and  new  milk,  our  pure  brown  and  white  bread,  and  the 
cheerful,  happy,  sympathising  society  of  the  estab  ishment     He  did 
wait:  he  gave  W  his  confidence,  and  was  made  wuole,  and  his  life  1 
have  no  doubt,  barring  accident,  will  be  lengthened  twenty  years. 

So  many  cases  come  to  my  recollection,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
spare  time  or  space  to  record  them,  but  if  any  reader  wishes  to  prove 
the  truth  of  my  statements,  I  will  give  them  references  to  pm°wri» 
will,  I  am  sure,  gladly  testify  to  the  blessing  God  gave  to  theirest- 
ment  used.  I  have  had  physicians  and  surgeons  as  patients  at  my 
e  Ubhshment,  or  who  rather  have  come  to  nurse  their  natural  powers 
to  rid  them  of  serious  ailments,  and  they  have  one  and  all  xpies>ul 
their  perfect  approval  of  the  simple  natural  means  used,  as  they  haw 
in  all  cases  received  important  benefit.  One  surgeon  who  came  is 
surgeon  to  one  of  the  largest  dispensaries  in  England.  But  serious^ 
and  impartially  looking  at  the  effects  of  the  ordinary  medical  t it  - 
ment  of  such  cases,  how  "can  the  medical  profession  support  the 
boated  claims  to  exclusive  and  infallible  knowledge  ot  disease  and 
£  cure,  when  they  leave  offensive  wounds  not  fj™**^ 
tell  the  uatient  such  are  a  necessary  condition  oi  then  cxistxm x 
Such  reS  are  an  acknowledgment  of  their  inability  to  cue 
such  cases. 
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ABSCESSES.— -Eirst  wash  with  common  yellow  soap  and  water 
and  lima  part  where  steam  can  be  applied,  let  it  be  steamed  for 
twenty  minutes ;  if  not,  foment  with  hot  water  for  the  same  time- 
out neither  steaming  nor  fomentation  must  De  very  hot,  as  if  too 
hot  it  will  irritate  rather  than  soothe.  Then  apply  lint  or  linen 
folded  two  or  three  thicknesses,  well  soaked  in  warm  water,  and  put 
it  on  as  wet  as  not  to  drip,  and  oiled  silk  or  mackintosh  sufficiently 
krge  to  cover  it,  with  a  flannel  bandage  loosely  over  all,  not  tight 
U  nenever  it  is  painful,  or  mucli  matter  exudes  from  it,  frequently 
replace  wet  linen.  Keep  it  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible  • 
steaming  three  times  a  day.  As  abscess  is  only  the  result  of  some 
constitutional  disturbance  ;  treatment  to  renovate  the  general  health 
should  be  applied  at  the  same  time  with  the  baths  and  the  plain  diet 
recommended  m  this  book,  but  no  stimulants.  I  have  seen  abscesses 
forming ;  m  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  elsewhere,  absorbed  and  pre- 
vented trom  coming  to  a  head  simply  by  wearing  damped  spongio 
prime,  and  giving  a  few  fomentations,  not  very  hot,  and  attention  to 
Hiet  and  oaths. 

POTJLTICES.-(j:  Skew,  M.D.)-«  Some  surgeons  now  profess  to 
use  water-dressing  as  a  substitute  for  poultice.  The  two  are  very 
drferent  m  their  effects.  A  poultice  is  made  of  materials  which  in 
a  term  iar  short  of  its  renewal,  become  sour,  and  thereby  renders  the 
poultice,  after  the  first  few  hours,  an  irritating  application.  The 
STS  S^3tTCe3  ^  are  added  t0  Prevent  thl  poultice  adhering 

?  *~u?Tl  f  S"T  anSWer  the  end'  and  80011  become  rancid! 

A  poult.ce  favours  the  formation  of  pus,  and  causes  a  throbbing  or 
pu  sating  pain,  and  a  feeling  of  tenderness  in  the  part,  which  are  the 

^To3"^6  Pr,°Cr  of-PP-ationP  It  im^es  e 
pus  it  serves  to  create,  and  thereby  becomes  more  irritating  A 
poultice,  before  it  is  many  hours  on,  is  a  mixture  of  sour  farinaceous 
substance  rancid  oil,  and  pus,  oppressing  the  part  by  its  weld  t  and 

if fzsfcts; u  rouud  its  edges  to  the  sk^  ^  fiss 

"In  order  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  poultices,  it  is  only  necessirv 

therefore,  they  prolong  it  as  S  and, 
^pS?2™  °nly  better^  but  very  different  effects 

a^rd  may  at  i ^^^SeZ^^^^  °{  ^ 
tins  will  be  furnishedV-n  f  Punilf:nt  fluid>  but  in  a  short  time 
Ent     The  nnS  even  fiL  8  Tiant]t7>  as  hardly  to  stain  the 

SLit  f  le  17  an  "J"*  raPidl-V  dnninishes'under  water- 
rewmg.    j  remember  a  case  of  a  very  extensive  ulcer  of  the  leg  to 
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which  I  applied  it ;  the  patient  pulled  off  the  dressing  in  the  night, 
because,  as  he  said,  "it  was  stopping  the  discharge,"  he  conceiving, 
like  many  surgeons,  that  no  open  surface  could  heal  without  sup- 
purating Granulations  also,  which  are  rendered  exuberant  by  poul- 
tice, are  either  never  formed,  or  exist  in  a  very  slight  degree  under 

water-dressing.  ,      ,  ...    ,  . 

"  Instead  of  the  throbbing  pam  produced  by  a  poultice  being  ex- 
cited, all  pain  is  removed  by  the  use  of  this  remedy.  A  man,  m  a 
fi-ht  with  another,  had  the  nail  of  his  thumb  bitten  through  near  the 
root.  The  water-dressing  was  applied.  A  day  or  tvvo  after  I  met 
him  with  a  poultice  on  his  thumb.  On  inquiring  why  he  removed 
the  first  dressing,  he  said  there  was  no  use  in  keeping  it  on  any 
longer,  as  it  took  away  all  his  anguish,  he  supposing  a  poultice  the 
proper  application  for  the  cure.  In  a  word  the  tendency  of  water- 
dressing  &  it  be  properly  conducted)  is  to  induce  the  cure  of  wounds 
and  ulcers,  not  requiring  excitement,  by  the  approximating  or  model- 
ling process  already  described. 

"The  employment  of  water  as  a  remedy  for  wounds  and  inflam- 
mation is  no  doubt  of  very  ancient  date. 

hive  discovered,  by  the  inscriptions  m  the  temple  of  Jisculapius, 
thlt  the  priests  had  used  water  mixed  with  secret  mgrechents,  in 
order  probably  to  give  the  remedy  more  importance  m  the  eyes  of 
the  neonle." — J-  Shew,  M.D.  ,  , 

TIR-PSSTIVG-  WOUNDS.-"  The  immersion  of  a  wounded  or  in- 
flamedpart  either  in  warm  or  cold  water,  according  to  circumstances 
n  oerhaps  more  influence  on  the  sensations  than  any  other  mode 
of  aSin"  the  fluid.    I  have  witnessed  the  greatest  eflect  trom  it 
>ien  usedaeitherwarmin  place  of  fomentation  to  soothe  pain,  or 

82s =sfs  sL  n  sn^»"g 
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"  Baron  Percy  very  truly  says,  '  that  if  it  were  possible,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  gunshot  or  other  serious  wound  of  the  elbow,  knee, 
foot,  etc.,  to  keep  the  part  for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  hours  plunged 
in  water,  we  should  have  fewer  amputations  to  perform,  and  we 
should  save  the  lives  of  a  greater  number  of  wounded.' 

"  A  lady  fractured  her  tibia,  close  to  the  ankle-joint ;  great  swell- 
ing, tension,  and  pain  immediately  followed.  At  her  own  sugges- 
tion, the  limb  was  placed  in  a  bucket  of  warm  water,  which  had  the 
•effect  of  removing  the  pain,  and  almost  all  the  tumefaction,  before  I 
visited  her  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  fracture."— J".  Shew, 
M.D. 

^  CASE  OF  APOPLEXY,  AND  CONSEQUENT  PAEALT- 
SIS. — A  gentleman,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  stout,  and  of  florid 
complexion,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  rich  food,  and  a  full  quan- 
tity of  wine  daily,  in  a  nobleman's  establishment,  was  seized  with 
apoplexy  and  paralysis,  affecting  the  whole  of  one  side,  about  a 
month  before  he  came  to  me.  The  mouth  was  slightly  drawn,  the 
memory  impaired,  one  arm  quite  useless,  and  the  ankle  and  foot 
nearly  so,  and  total  constipation  of  the  bowels,  with  distressing  sen- 
sation of  fulness  in  the  head.  Now,  here  was  about  as  hazardous  a 
case  as  any  that  comes  under  the  doctor's  notice,  and  such  a  case  in 
allopathic  hands  would  be  pronounced  one  in  which,  at  most,  a  partial 
recovery  could  be  expected.  The  patient,  however,  had  always  a 
horror  of  physic,  bleeding,  blistering,  &c.  The  good  living  of  a 
princely  board  had  rather  too  many  temptations  for  his  palate,  to 
tolerate  doctoring,  even  when  brought  to  such  a  state  as  he  was. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  decision  of  character,  and  thought 
for  himself;  and  the  idea  of  being  invigorated  by  blistering  and 
physic  was  so  contrary  to  his  judgment,  that  he  was.  to  my  great 
surprise,  induced  to  come  to  me,  as  such  characters  generally  prefer 
trusting  themselves  to  professionally  educated  practitioners.  The 
result  of  our  applications,  however,  was,  that  in  a  fortnight  he  could 
write  his  letters  with  the  hand  that  had  been  useless,  and  in  two 
months  he  was  entirely  restored.  It  is  now  five  years  since,  and  he 
is  in  excellent  health,  and  able  to  walk  over  our  hilly  countrv  with 
more  vigour  than  he  could  ten  years  ago.  The  treatment  was  as 
follows : — 

First  day,  on  rising,  he  had  a  hot  soaping  and  tepid  wash ;  fore- 
noon, gentle  fomentation  on  back  and  front,  for  thirty  minutes,  then 
wiped  over  with  towel  partly  wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  at  the  same 
time  standing  on  a  hot  pad;  afternoon,  a  site  bath,  85  degrees  for 
ten  minutes,  having  the  feet  in  105  degrees  mustard  and  water  at 
the  same  time,  and  a  cold  wet  cloth  on  the  head ;  then  steamed  and 
packed  the  lame  leg  and  arm,  wearing  a  body  bandage  and  spinal 
compress  wetted  three  times  a  day  ;  bedtime,  re-wetted  bandages, 
and  slept  in  wet  cotton  socks,  with  lambs'  wool  over.  Varied  the 
treatment  on  rising,  and  in  the  forenoon,  by  the  hot  and  tepid  sheet 
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and  alternate  vapour  bath  and  wet  pack,  watching  the  patient,  and 
omitting  baths  as  occasion  required.  The  feeling  m  the  head  was 
the  guiding  symptom,  and  if  that  was  uncomfortable,  he  had  the 
le°a  to  the  calves  in  hot  mustard  and  water,  stopping  the  other  treat 
nient  ■  at  first  had  no  flesh  meat,  but  farinaceous  diet,  and  five  or 
six  tumblers  of  water  per  day.  If  such  cases  ever  have  setons  ap 
plied  at  the  top  of  the  spine,*  to  relieve  the  head,  or  for  congestion 
of  the  brain,  they  never  fully  get  over  the  injurious  effects.  An 
elderly  lady  came  this  year  to  my  establishment,  who  had  been  thus 
treated,  for  what,  in  fact,  was  only  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves 
in  a  disordered  stomach,  affecting  the  head,  and  she  has  had  almost 
constant  uneasiness  there  ever  since,  and  will  have  as  long  as  she 
lives  Not  one  single  application  of  the  allopathic  practitioners 
"oes  to  natural  restoration  of  the  weakened  frame,  all  is  depletion, 
or  stimulants,  or  sedatives,  all  of  which  are  totally  opposed  to  nutri- 
tion or  to  allow  nature  to  act  independently. 

ci  OF  LIVER  DISEASE,  JAUNDICE,  AND  LOW- 
NESS  OE  SPIRITS. — The  following  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  a  late  patient.  He  came  to  my  Establishment  m  a  most 
miserable  state  of  body  and  mind,  and  quite  hopeless  of  cure  and  1 
had  much  doubt  if  he  was  not  gone  too  far  to  recover  He  should 
have  stayed  to  work  the  crisis  off  at  my  Establishment ;  ,  ;  won  d ^have 
been  thrown  off  in  half  the  time.  The  writer  of  the  letter  is  about 
fortv-six  years  of  age,  and  had  taken  a  great  quantity  of  f>7f*T 
bence  the  great  discharge  from  crisis.  The  renewed  vitality  of  the 
dSive  organs  makrnf  good  blood,  will  throw  out  all  imputes 
from  the  frame,  and  he  will  then  have  no  more  crisis  :- 

Case  •  «  To  Mr.  Smedi/ey — Dear  Sir,  it  is  some  time  since  I  wrote  to 
JSv-  ten  weeks  or  so,  but  I  have  not  forgot  Matlock,  and  the  beneW 
I  derived  there.    I  have  had  my  memory  freshly  awaken  d  on  c 
ceiving  a  bundle  of  prospectuses  from  you  by  post  last  week    W  mb 
I  last  "wrote,  I  think  I  intimated  my  sufferings 

T  hid  been  relieved,  and  my  flesh  had  cleaned  and  freshened,  bucu 
™  Zc,::  Yut  \n  course  of  a  week  a  *^<*^£&± 
appear  and  progressed  more  extensively  than  the  hist,  ay  ^igis 
have  been  a  mast  of  sores,  or  in  one  sore,  extending  below  the  caM 
5«X  Accompanied  with  intolerable  i^ft  "jdj  ^  * 
abominable  ftstid  fluid  with  a  sulphurous  smell.  I  f'"c  »t0V  ™ 
pelled  to  wear  cotton  drawers  underneath  the  woo  len  o  *  1  got 
from  you  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  my  hands  ^b  a  Ik  the.  .one 
or in  company.  Tins  has  continued  alternating  until  now,  and  1 
£SdH£T*rfl*»,  to  feel  and  see  a  oh™.  ^tKS 
for  a  few  days  past,  I  am  somewhat  relieved    My  stomacn 

proved,  and'my  liver  performs  its  ^ons^ea  AgW*£ 
W  Lt-  T  ™  pleased  to  communicate  is,  that  my  brain  is  m  , 
vis  on  I K  strong,  and  the  hvpo.-hondria,  ft«  «J  > 
bodily  stamina,  instead  of  bemg  ten  stones,  as  when 
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lock,  is  near  eleven.  The  power  of  resisting  cold  much  greater,  and 
yet  a  much  greater  tendency  to  perspire.  Altogether,  I  am  better 
than  for  years.  I  continue  to  live  on  brown  bread  and  butter,  with 
cocoa,  potatoes,  puddings,  and  apples ;  no  tea,  nor  flesh,  nor  condi- 
ments, seasonings,  &c,  further  than  sugar  and  salt.  I  frequently  work 
in  my  farm,  but  sparingly  at  present.  With  our  best  wishes  to 
yourself  and  Mrs.  Smedley,  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
J  .  . .  TV  .  .  ." 

CONSTIPATION  OF  THE  BOWELS.— This  often  formidable 
ailment  we  have  never  failed  to  overcome  by  simple  water  treatment, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  any  aperient  medicine  whatever. 

Diet  of  course  is  of  the  first  importance  to  relief,  and  it  is  best  to 
abstain  entirely  from  animal  food.  If  the  case  is  of  long  standing, 
or  obstinate,  take  four  or  five  tumblers  of  water  per  day,  a  small 
quantity  at  once,  one  tumbler  on  rising.  The  wet  body  bandage  should 
be  worn  night  and  day  for  some  weeks,  and  if  it  does  not  feel  warm, 
have  a  flannel  wrapper  over  it ;  re-wet  it  three  times  a-day.  On 
rising,  have  a  cold  dripping  sheet  or  shallow  ;  forenoon  a  wet  pack 
every  other  day ;  on  alternate  forenoons  have  sitz  70  degrees  ten 
minutes,  and  four  cold ;  every  evening  at  bedtime  have  hot  sitz 
sixteen  minutes,  and  a  cold  sheet  or  cold  sponging  after  it.  Avojd 
all  stimulants,  coffee,  pepper,  mustard,  pastry,  and  flesh-meat.  See 
Baths,  Nos.  69  and  78. 

AGUE. — The  mild  water  treatment  is  eminently  successful  in. 
curing  and  entirely  eradicating  this  formidable  complaint.  The  hot 
and  cold  dripping  sheet  on  rising,  the  fomenting  pack,  and  ordinary 
wet  pack,  varied  by  a  vapour  bath,  with  cold  dripping  sheet  or  sponge 
down  after  it,  and  the  use  of  the  wet  body  bandage  day  and  night, 
with  a  dry  flannel  wrapper  over  it  if  it  does  not  keep  a  good  warmth. 
Hot  soaping,  and  sponge  over  cold  at  bed  time,  once  or  twice  a  week. 
The  hot  sitz  fifteen  minutes,  followed  by  a  sponging  over  in  nearly 
cold  water,  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water,  every  night  at  bed- 
time, and  the  body  bandage,  would  in  most  cases  be  sufficient,  with 
care  in  diet,  and  abstinence  from  all  stimulants  and  flesh-meat.'  The 
fomenting  pack  one  hour,  or  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  will  arrest  an 
attack  at  once. 

BiiAIX  FEVER. — We  have  had  several  severe  cases  under  treat- 
ment, and  have  been  successful  with  them.  I  can  only  give  some 
general  directions  in  these  cases,  as  the  attack  comes  oil  from  such 
various  causes,  and  requires  treating  accordingly;  but  the  great 
point  in  all  cases  of  course  is,  to  lower  the  excitement  in  the  brain 
by  derivative  baths,  relieving  the  overcharged  blood-vessels  in  the 
head,  and  the  nervous  excitement. 

In  the  first  place,  cut  ofF  the  hair  from  the  head  (females  may 
leave  the  long  hair  in  front),  have  head  bath  70  degrees,  live  to  ten 
minutes,  two  or  three  times  per  day,  and  sponge  the  forehead  while 
m.   Mustard  plasters  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  day  and  night,  as  Ion* 
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as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  the  legs  and  feet  wet  packed  (Bath 
List  No.  214)  ;  and  when  the  feet  are  too  tender,  put  on  cotton 
socks  wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  and  lambs'  wool  over;  have  hot 
bottle  also  to  the  feet.  Mustard  plaster  over  the  right  side,  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  till  red.  Fomentation  back  and  front  (^o.  64 
on  list\  twenty  minutes  at  a  time.  Night  and  day  spongio  spinal 
compress.  Wet  body  bandage,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  should  be 
used,  and  if  it  does  not  keep  warm,  put  a  flannel  wrapper  over  it,  as 
■it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  up  a  good  warmth  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  The  arms  should  be  bandaged  with  wet  strips  of  calico, 
mackintosh,  and  flannel.  Towel  pack  (No.  44),  washing  the  body 
over  with  hot  water  and  yellow  soap  morning  and  evening,  and 
sponging  over  with  tepid  water,  standing  on  hot  pad. 
Vet.  Cooling  drink,  see  receipt  at  end  of  the  work ;  barley  water. 
No  flesh-meat,  coffee,  &c.  If  there  is  much  exhaustion,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  brandy  in  sago  creed  in  water.  Soon  as  the  patient  s 
appetite  returns,  cold  mutton  chopped  fine,  with  bread-crumbs ;  and 
taking  water  by  sips,  and  as  much  as  the  patient  desires. 

FISTULA.-(&c  cuts  of  rectum.)  Dr.  Hooper  says:  Fistula 
in  Ano  A  sinus  by  the  side  of  the  rectum.  From  the  laxity  of 
the  cellular  membrane  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rectum,  abscesses  which 
form  Tre  easily  become  diffused,  and  the  matter  burrows  by  the 
sided ?  the  gntf  often  to  a  very  formidable  extent  and  hence  the 

through  an  opening  into  the  rectum,  without  any  apeituie  m  rue 
b  in  are  called Thlind  internal  fistula ;  and  those  which  open  both 

fit  £  =&iarr»  sr 

the  parts,  and  general  health.  Derby,  and 

swollen,  and  in  great  pain.    The  attack  una  Deen  s 
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the  disorder,  but  this  caused  diarrhoea  and  increased  inflammatory 
action  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  so 
lowering  the  vitality  of  the  whole  frame,  that  the  strong  medicine 
given  to  cause  perspiration  was  entirely  ineffectual.  In  this  helpless, 
miserable  state,  I  had  the  man  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  removed  by 
train  to  my  free  hospital,  Lea  Mills,  suffering  acutely  during  the 
journey.    Soon  as  he  arrived  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  had  a  little  tea 
and  bread  and  butter,  and  in  half  an  hour  a  fomenting  pack  for  one 
hour,  followed  by  a  hot  soap  over  and  tepid  sponging.    This  com- 
lorting,  stimulating,  yet  soothing  process  gave  immediate  relief  from 
pain,  and  produced  free  perspiration,  which  the  doctor's  utmost 
efforts  lor  the  previous  fortnight  had  failed  to  accomplish  ;  a  half 
chest  spongio  compress  and  a  wet  calico  body  bandage,  with  flannel 
wrapper  over,  were  applied ;  then  the  legs  and  arms  bandaged  with 
wet  calico  strips  and  flannel,  &c,  as  No.  214  on  list,  and  mustard 
plasters  to  leet,  as  No.  153 ;  the  man  slept,  and  in  the  morning 
was  greatly  relieved.    He  had  then  hot  soap  over,  and  tepid  sponge 
over,  and  rewetted  and  replaced  the  bandages;  forenoon,  another 
fomenting  pack,  No.  47,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  tepid 
sponge  over;  afternoon,  sponge  over  and  replace  bandages;  ei^hfc 
o  clock,  hot  mustard  leg  bath  and  wipe  over  with  sponge  squeezed 
out  of  tepid,  and  replace  bandages.    Next  day  same,  only  omitting 
loment  pack,  as  perspiration  was  freely  at  work  night  and  day  for 
several  days.    Treatment  after,  light  and  gradually  colder,  until  he 
could  stand  and  have  hot  and  cold  dripping  sheets  and  sitz  baths 
and  spinal  rubbing,  65  degrees,  then  cold,  and  cold  shallows  and 
douche.    In  three  weeks  the  man  was  thoroughly  well,  and  fourteen 
pounds  heavier  than  when  he  came,  and  has  since  experienced  no 

L6lT  °t,-13  V?mV\  tie  SW0llen1  J'0ints  soon  Sot  t0  their  natural 
state.    Ins  patient  had  no  stimulants,  and  no  medicine  of  any  kind 
and  no  flesh  meat  the  first  week.  y  ' 

The  gross  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  human 
frame,  shown  in  first  -  opening"  the  man's  bowels,  is  marvellous- 
medical  men  are,  however,  brought  up  with  certain  fixed  rules  for 
expelling  disease,  which  rules  were  made  into  law  long  before  the 
discovers  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  nutritive  nervous  svstem, 
and  no  facts  showing  the  desperate  mischief  and  even  ruin  to  the  con 
■t.tut,on  by  Mowing  those  rules  will  stop  such  practice.  «  Clearing 

gard  to  the  difference  betwixt  living  tubes  lined  with  mucous  mem- 

fcrane,  nerres,  delicate  absorbents,  and  minute  blood-vessels  and  chy 

tapes ;  tins  method  ,s  stdl  the  law.  "  Making  the  bowels  act"  whethe? 

nature  requires  evacuation  or  not —soincthiiHr.n.wfK  t  j  V  i 
nr,  H-  io  /iLn  ,n,i  ■    i     ;,""■'>    S0lnctlll%r  >nust  be  iorced  out ;  and 

mu  1  EM  ,  ?d  °  WayS'  wiUl  Pur^ives,  that  the  delicate 
££w,  u-  1T'0|S  13  moro  or  less  *>™&  out  with  the 

SS£  f  °  T  ^  PU,;gativ0  medicinc  causc*  will  be  very  soon 
apparent,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  mucous  membrane  lining  of  Z 
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bowels  protects  the  thousands  of  absorbents  which  take  up  the 
nutriment  out  of  the  digested  food  passing  through  them  'Clearing 
the  lowels"  stops  these  absorbents  in  their  legitimate  office,  and 
forces  them  to  absorb  the  purgative  medicine,  instead  of  the  proper 
aliment  for  the  blood  ;  the  doctor's  physic  is  carried  into  the  whole 
circulation,  and  besides  scouring  the  bowels  produces  inflammatory 
action  of  the  mucous  membrane,'  and  mischief  the  doctor  cannot 
follow  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  difference  betwixt  com- 
forting the  body  by  our  harmless  applications  drawing  away  the 
poison  pent  up  by  the  dry  skin,  and  that  of  lowering  and  punishing 
the  delicate  internal  structure,  was  strikingly  shown  in  this  case 
Yet  the  same  doctor  goes  on  with  the  same  practice  and  I  have  at 
this  moment  two  free  hospital  patients  from  under  the  same  doctor  a 
hands  getting  well,  and  for  which  cases  he  could  do  nothing.  I 
coSd  give  a  lood  number  of  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  cured  by  our 
Wmations  -  in  no  case  have  we  failed  to  cure,  and  m  a  short  time  ; 
SS^bovfii  ttodiBorder  is  thoroughly  expelled  from  the  frame, 
and  so  saving  the  patient  from  heart  affection,  which  is  very  com- 
monlv  the consequence  of  rheumatic  fever;  and  if  he  patient  under 
Xplthic  treatment  escapes  this,  he  is  always  let  with  aches  and 
Snfore  or  less,  and  weakness  in  some  part,  which  is  never  cured 

wvnSli  rASE  OE  EHEDMATIC  FEVER.— A  case  of  rheumatic  fever 

by  a  chipping  shee  or  shallow  bati^ *  Km?sheet'after  nearly  cold'; 
forenoon  a  vapour  bath  for  ten  P™2fo^£^^  sheet  as  above.  The 
three  o'clock  a  wet  pack  lor  one  horn,  to  lowec oy  uu m  s 
fever  generally  returns  about  rf ^tba  b e  the  c ase  ^ 
pack  of  haff  an  hour  from  seven  to  eighty o  clock. .rn*       i-        ^  ^ 
and  wear  it  round  the  head  mght  and  day, lr equera  y 

Shallow  baths  ^^^t^J^^  SS  mght  and  day; 
the  body  well  while  in  the  bath     VV eai  a  wet  u j  Nq  shmulaat 

diet  as  in  former  case,  omitting  Aesh-n  eat  A  the We  hilv(,  nevei 
of  any  kind  nor  medicrae  to  be  taken ;  not  to  sdeep  namu^  fcvcr 
found  this  treatment  tad  m  soon  effecting  a  erne,  icpcaicu  u  j 

,  their  cases,  and  never f thoroughly ^curc  hem 

several  severe  cases  of  sciat ica,        been  ,    j  s  Bometimes  a 

Teed1:    Nature  must,  however  have  Jme  *3  often  of 

sciatica  without  derangement  ol  the  digestive  organ  , 
long  standing. 
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The  following  is  the  prescription  I  gave  in  one  of  these  cases ; 
the  general  health  must  be  the  main  point  to  attend  to,  and  the 
complaint  secondary,  and  only  to  comfort  and  soothe,  and  gently 
stimulate  the  limb  :  — On  rising  first  morning,  Nos.  13  and  28  ;  second 
morning,  No.  2  ;  third,  No.  28.  First  forenoon,  No.  55  ;  second,  No. 
G4 ;  third,  No.  46 ,  fourth,  No.  61.  Afternoon,  first  day,  No.  141 ; 
second,  No.  143 ;  third,  No.  142 ;  fourth,  143.  Nos.  195,  165,  203, 
moderating  the  baths  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
patient.  "When  crisis  or  rash  comes  out  on  the  affected  limb,  then 
keep  cold  water  oft'  the  part,  Nos.  143,  146,  35.  The  more  severe  the 
crisis  is,  the  more  the  body  will  be  purified,  and  the  irritating  matter 
taken  out.  Sciatica  is  a  formidable  complaint,  and  incurable  by 
medicine;  thousands  are  cripples  for  life  by  it,  and  six  or  even 
twelve  months  are  well  spent  in  the  cure,  rather  than  go  halting  and 
suffering  the  remainder  of  existence  ;  very  often  the  inflammation  of 
the  sciatic  nerve  so  affects  the  muscles  and  ligaments  of 'the  hip- 
jcint,  that  dislocation  takes  place,  and  then  restoration  is  impossible 
by  any  means.  The  intimate  connexion  of  the  sciatic  nerve  with 
the  spinal  marrow  is  the  reason  of  the  inflammation  of  this  nerve 
being  of  so  much  more  consequence  than  other  nerves  more  distant 
from  the  nervous  centres. 

CASE  OF  SCIATICA.— A  gentleman  engaged  in  farming,  and 
fond  of  field  sports,  had,  from  indigestion  and  often  keeping  his 
wet  clothes  on,  an  attack  of  sciatica,  or  inflammation  of  the  sciatic 
nerve,  which,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  takes  its  rise  in  the  hip  and 
runs  down  the  back  of  the  leg  to  the  heel.    The  attack  was  sudden 
and  severe,  causing  intense  pain,  and  almost  incapacitating  him  from 
walking.    The  doctor  was  sent  for  ;  he  applied  the  routine  practice, 
w-hich,  as  I  have  shown,  is  not  a  jot  improved  upon  in  principle  since 
the  case  I  name  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  a.d.  1594 ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the 
human  frame,  it  is  still  war  to  the  knife  with  the  poor  body,  and  a 
war  in  which  many  times  more  than  were  destroyed  in  the  Crimean 
■war  are  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  every  year.    After  giving 
calomel  internally,  and  heating  lotions  externally,  for  a  few  weeks 
the  patient  not  getting  better  (as  there  was  not  the  least  probability 
would  be  the  case  with  such  barbarous,  ignorant  plans),  both  patient 
and  doctor  were  brought  to  a  stand  to  know  what  course  to  take 
next     The  gentleman  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  it  was 
sad  to  see  the  prospect  of  being  crippled  for  life,  as  the  doctor  well 
knew  would  be  the  case  unless  more  life  could  be  got  into  the  limb, 
and  so  he  said  to  the  patient,  "We  must  take  some  stronger 
measures  and  try  bl.stenng,"  which  the  patient  was  very  unwilling 
to  submit  to:  however,  his  surgeon  told  him  that  it  was  his  only 
resource.    Now  mark,  the  faculty  proclaim  that  the  life  of  the  body- 
consists  m  this  vis  vitJB,  or  power  of  life  in  the  nervous  system,  or 
the  nerves  of  nutrition,  and,  as  Dr.  Hooper  says,  whatever  lower* 
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this,  lowers  the  vitality  of  every  organ.    But  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
their  practice,  they  make  no  scruple  in  setting  tins  doctrine  at 
defiance.    The  surgeon  laid  a  powerful  blister  on  the  leg,  and  soon 
as  it  rose  all  use  was  gone  out  of  the  limb,  and  the  patient  could  not 
move  it  an  inch  !    The  first  blister  not  "  succeeding,    the  surgeon 
wished  to  try  another,  but  the  patient  refused  to  submit,  and  well 
for  him  that  he  did,  for  in  all  probability  had  he  tried  another  the  hie 
would  have  been  effectually  expelled  from  the  part.  A  few  weeks  after 
this  he  heard  of  my  Establishment,  wrote  to  me,  and  I  advised  him 
to  come  immediately.    I  told  him  be  would  have  to  wait  while  we 
got  nutrition  into  the  limb,  before  he  could  use  it.    For  six  weeks 
we  were  attending  to  improving  his  general  health  by  our  comforting 
baths  bv  withdrawing  all  stimulants,  and  allowing  little  or  no  flesh, 
meat'   He  had  been  prescribed  "good  living"  and  bitter  ale;  we 
thought  he  had  too  much,  or  quite  enough,  inflammatory  action  in 
his  Wood,  and  accordingly  prescribed  good  "living"  m  the  form  ot 
our  nourishing  food,  and  water  to  drink  which  gives  real  nutrition 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks  his  bodily  health  had  greatly  improved,  and 
he  had  gained  weight ;  but  the  pain  in  his  leg  was  almost  as  severe 
as  before,  and  he  was  unable  at  all  times  to  leave  the  sofa.    He  said 
"  You  have  done  your  best,  you  have  been  very  kind,  but  I  must 
kvel  up  as  a  hopeless  case."    I  told  him  I  yet  had  not  the  least 
Sht  of  his  perfect  recovery,  and  begged  of  him  to  have  as  mu  h 
Sence  with  our  system  as  he  had  with  the  doctors,  and  especially 
Sen  we  had  proved  to  him  that  his  frame  was  recovering.    I  said 
iT  vou  leave  now  and  give  up  the  treatment,  you  will  be  a  cripple  foi 
1 1    He  stayed  a  fortnight  longer,  when  symptoms  of  crisis  began 
n  the  limb  and  then  I  knew  relief  was  speedily  at  hand    He  returned 
home  as  h  s  business  required  him ;  but  he  promised  me  he  would 

"Te  hive  since  adopted  a  sort  of  trowser-leg,  made  first  of  two 
thilne  sis  of  the  thick  twilled  bump  cotton  sheeting  then  one  of 
flanS  and  then  one  of  mackintosh,  lined  with  ca Leo  to  ^gthen 
ff     The  two  thicknesses  of  cotton  are  wrung  out  of  cold  or  tepid 

n     j         TMit  nvpr  the  whole  ;  the  obiect  01  wnicu  is  to  &ei.  g 
SiTXt^g^d  hip    The  legAng  W"^"! 
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it  once  or  twice  a  day ;  and  having  a  wet  pack  every  third  day,  or 
slight  steamer  every  day  to  soothe  the  whole  frame,  or  90  degrees 
shallow  lowered  to  70,  not  cold. 

One  leading  important  principle  it  is  indispensable  to  observe  m 
all  such  cases,  and  that  is,  to  have  a  constant  application  of  moist 
warmth  to  the  parts,  and  the  greater  this  warmth  the  sooner  will 
nature  begin  its  work  of  restoring  vitality.  We  fiud  this  effected  m 
-the  safest  and  most  natural  way  by  using  the  bandages,  as  described 
No.  214  on  list.  And  in  addition  to  this,  we  find  that  leg  baths  to 
the  calves  in  hot  mustard  and  water,  95  degrees,  for  thirty  minutes 
at  a  time,  very  beneficial ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  done  very  frequently 
on  account  of  tendering  the  skin,  we  use  wet  packs  for  a  long 
period  to  the  hips  and  legs,  but  not  every  time  to  the  body,  as  that 
would  lower  the  body  too  much  ;  a  pack  every  other  day,  or  twice  a 
week,  is  often  sufficient,  but  the  leg  pack  and  baths  Nos.  139,  140, 
141, 142,  143, 145,  195i,  may  be  used  as  often  as  the  feelings  prompt, 
without  injury  and  always  with  advantage.  Wet  pack  to  the  legs 
and  hips  is  done  in  the  following  manner  : — Spread  mackintosh  sheet, 
over  which  a  blanket,  and  then  a  wet  thick  cotton  sheet,  from  the 
hips  downwards.  Put  the  sheet  over  one  leg,  and  round  it,  and  then 
the  other  side  of  the  sheet  over  and  around  the  other  leg,  then  the 
blanket  and  the  mackintosh  sheet,  wrap  all  up  close  and  tight,  and 
let  the  patient  lie  in  this  for  two  or  three  hours,  if  the  parts  do  not 
feel  cold.  They  may  not  feel  hot,  but  if  they  do  not  feel  cold  is 
sufficient;  after  this  sponge  the  parts  with  70  degrees  water,  and 
repack  with  the  strips.  This  packing  does  not  weaken,  however 
often  it  is  practised,  and  the  oftener  it  is  done  the  better  until  crisis 
come3  out,  and  then  it  should  be  done  whenever  the  parts  are  hot  or 
irritable,  until  quite  recovered.  In  cases  where  the  shoulders  are 
fast  from  rheumatism,  constant  moist  warmth  is  indispensable,  and 
even  after  recovery,  for  some  time  there  should  be  an  extra  quantity 
of  flannel  or  lambs'  wool  hosiery  on  the  parts.  Fomenting  for  half- 
an-hour  or  so,  and  then  leaving  the  part  without  plenty  of  packing 
to  keep  up  the  vitality,  is  of  no  use ;  the  stagnation  in  the  circulation 
of  the  minute  blood-vessels  soon  takes  place  again.  The  warmth 
must  be  kept  up  until  crisis  comes  on,  or  recovery ;  but  few  such 
cases  will  escape  crisis,  which  throws  off  the  tissue,  deteriorated  by 
the  inflammation. 

CASE  OF  SCIATICA  AND  EHEUMATIC  FEVER  — A 
labourer,  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  of  sound  constitution,  from 
exposure  to  hardships,  and  keeping  on  his  wet  clothes,  was  attacked 
With  sciatica  in  the  right  hip.  He  applied  to  a  surgeon,  who  not  only 
gave  him  advice  and  medicine  free,  but  gave  him  money  for  food  ; 
and  doctors  do  such  kindnesses  more  frequently  than  the  public 
know  of.  The  tongue  showing  a  bad  state  of  the  stomach  and  liver, 
arid  the  bowels  being  constipated,  alterative  medicines  were  given, 
and  £ood  diet  prescribed.    This  plan,  however,  only  aggravated  tho 
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evil,  as  purging  the  bowels  gave  no  nutrition.    The  man  leaving  off 
medicine,  and  the  summer  weather  coming  on,  got  better,  but  not 
well.    He  went  to  harvest  work,  got  soaked  with  rain  one  day,  slept 
in  a  barn  at  night,  and  next  morning  found  himself  too  stiff  to  work 
at  all,  and  with  excruciating  pains  in  his  limbs,  he  was  removed 
home  to  a  town  a  few  miles  off   The  doctor  was  now  employed  by 
the  parish,  and  pronounced  it  rheumatic  fever.    Physic  alone  was 
the  only  remedy  attempted,  except  a  pint  of  porter  per  day,  with 
flesh  meat,  which  was,  of  course,  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of  inflam- 
matory action,  already  so  intensely  burning  through  the  poor  fellow's 
muscles  and  joints.    Morphia  was  given  to  ease  him  and  give  sleep. 
He  was  told  to  keep  his  bowels  open  by  the  medicine  prescribed,  if 
they  did  not  move  freely  every  day.    Such  treatment,  being  diame- 
trically opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  life  and  health 
of  the  body,  soon  set  the  doctor  fast  to  know  what  course  next  to 
adopt.    He  recommended  him  to  the  County  Infirmary,  and  a  noble- 
man gave  him  an  in-patient's  admission  ticket.    Here  the  man  was 
put  to  bed,  and  kept  there  during  three  weeks.    He  was  freely 
purged  with  medicine,  sometimes  the  bowels  operating  two  or  three 
times  a  day  for  the  first  month.  A  hot  water  bath  was  ordered  twice 
a  week  ;  the  man  had  one,  but  was  so  prostrated  with  it  that  he  told 
them  he  should  die  if  he  had  another,  as  he  could  not  now  stand  at 
all  unsupported,  so  this  was  given  up.    After  he  came  out  oi  the 
hot  bath,  he  was  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  put  to  bed,  and  the  per- 
spiration was  so  profuse  that  the  man  said  a  can-full  of  water  might 
have  been  emptied  into  the  bed.  Doctors  have,  it  seems,  yet  to  learn 
how  Hippocrates,  the  great  founder  of  their  order,  many  hundred 
years  since,  stopped  excessive  perspiration,  when  enough  had  been 
produced,  by  washing  the  body  in  cold  water.     Had  one  oi  our 
tepid  shallow  baths,  or  tepid  dripping  sheets,  been  given  after  the 
hot  bath,  the  man  would  have  reaped  great  benefit,  instead  oi  the 
injury  he  received  by  such  excessive  sweating  m  so  weakened  a 
frame.      Chronic  inflammation  commenced  in  the  eyes    and  so 
severe  was  it  in  one,  that  the  doctor  said  he  feared  it  wouM  result 
in  the  loss  of  sight.    This  was  entirely  caused  by  the  weakness  ol 
the  frame.    The  object  in  allopathic  treatment  really  appears  to  be 
to  net  all  the  life  out  by  sweating  and  purgatives,  under  the  idea 
of  purifying  the  system,  but  the  body  dissolves  under  ^ch  cleans- 
in"-     An  M  D.  and  the  house  surgeon  assiduously  attended  the 
man     The  physician  told  the  man  that  unless  he  got  better  soon, 
he  must,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  institution,  discharge  urn  as 
incurable.     The  man  replied  lie  could  not  help  it,  and  must  sub- 
mit.   One  more  plan  was  tried  by  way  of  rousing  worn-out  nature, 
and  drawing  inflammations  out,  and  that  was  a  large  bhs  ei  i  JgM 
across  the  bottom  of  his  back ;  t  rose  well,  discharged  weU,  but  » 
in  the  Earl  of  Derby's  case  200  years  ago  (?ee  index),  stall,  mysie 
riously  to  the  doctor,  it  did  no  good,  nor  was  it  likely  to  do. 
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X ow  let  it  be  remarked,  that  all  this  is  the  usual  routine  treat- 
ment for  such  cases,  rich  or  poor ;  for  the  man  had  been  under 
two  eminent  surgeons  for  months  before  he  went  to  the  Infirmary, 
and  at  the  Infirmary  he  had  attention  and  advice  equal  to  any  in 
the  land,  by  surgeons  and  physicians  too,  and  the  best  diet,  warm 
rooms,  and  hourly  attention ;  in  fact,  such  that  is  not  to  be  had  at 
the  ordinary  homes  even  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  physicians. 
The  case  was  a  failure,  given  up  as  hopeless.  Not  one  plan  had 
been  tried  in  accordance  with  nature's  laws  of  nutrition  ;  all  had 
been  forcing  her  to  act ;  attempting  by  compulsion  to  eject  the  in- 
flammatory action,  without  regarding  nature's  complaint  of  the  gross 
usage  administered  to  the  wonderfully  delicate  complicated  structure 
of  the  body. 

The  man  was  advised  by  one  of  the  surgeons  to  get  to  my  free 
hospital.  He  applied ;  I  happened  to  have  a  vacancy,  and  he  was  at 
once  removed  from  the  Infirmary  bed  to  my  hospital,  with  difficulty 
and  much  suffering ;  a  perfect  skeleton,  and  in  intense  pain.  ¥e 
began  by  appealing  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  hot  fomenta- 
tion; then  washed  the  body  over  with  hot  soap  and  water;  then 
gave  a  tepid  wash,  drying  with  a  sheet,  and  put  on  a  wet  body 
bandage  and  spinal  compress ;  then  packed  the  limbs  in  strips  of  wet 
calico,  with  dry  over,  then  covering  up  with  mackintosh  and  flannel. 
In  twenty-four  hours  the  man  felt  considerable  relief;  his  natural 
feelings  told  him  he  had  get  on  a  new  and  more  comfortable  track. 
Soon  he  slept  well,  without  narcotics,  which  had  been  given  freely 
before  ;  and  thus,  after  three  weeks'  treatment,  he  was  free  from 
pain ;  the  severe  inflammation  in  the  eyes  soon  getting  well,  as  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  improved ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  walked 
to  and  from  the  hospital,  up  and  down  a  high  flight  of  steps,  alone, 
to  join  our  morning  service  ;  his  appetite  became  good,  and  the 
bowels  acting  naturally,  and  only  requiring  time  to  become  a  strong 
man  again.  He  gained  weight  and  strength  every  day.  He  had  not 
a  grain  of  physic,  nor  a  drop  of  mixture,  except  what  our  cook  made 
in  the  shape  of  porridge,  pudding,  &c,  and  only  water  and  milk, 
and  weak  black  tea  to  drink.  I  could  point  to  scores  of  such 
cases,  now  well,  and  some  of  them  the  servants  of  wealthy  people, 
who,  nevertheless,  decline  to  countenance  hydropathic  practice! 
The  very  great  gratification,  however,  in  being  instrumental  in  the 
restoration  of  our  fellow-creatures  to  health,  and  imparting  spiritual 
consolation  at  the  same  time,  fully  repays  as  for  any  worldly  sacri- 
lices:  the  possession  of  millions  of  money  could  not  be  put  in  com- 
parison with  it. 

Directions  for  chronic  rheumatism,  or  lohere  the  joints  arc  set 
Jast  and  yet  there  U  no  pain  or  inJlammation.-Kccp'suon^o  pilino 
on  the  parts  affected,  damped  with  tepid  water;  or  if  this  cannot  be 
procured,  wrap  the  joints  up  in  new  flannel,  and  three  or  four  times 
a  day  remove  this,  and  have  the  parts  rubbed  with  cold  water  and 
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the  hand  for  three  minutes  at  a  time  ;  and  where  the  skin  can  hear 
it,  put  a  little  mustard  in  the  water,  and  rub  with  that.  If  the 
patient  be  strong  enough,  let  the  limbs  be  put  under  a  tap  or  spout 
for  one  minute,  and  then  have  them  well  dry  rubbed  with  the  hand 
till  warm;  or  give  a  little  dry  mustard  and  hand  rubbing,  For 
general  treatment,  see  cases  in  this  book. 

Directions  for  rheumatic  cases,  where  there  is  inflammation  and 
■pain  in  the  joints. -Steam  them  over  boiling  water  for  twenty 
minutes  three  times  a  day,  and  sponge  with  tepid  or  cold  water 
afterwards;  and  keep  them  packed  with  calico  strips  (see  list,  JNo. 
214)  When  you  cannot  get  steam,  foment,  as  in  list  144 ;  also 
fomentation  pack,  No.  46,  to  the  whole  body  twice  a  week  would 
be  highly  serviceable ;  also  spinal  slapping  occasionally,  or  hot 
mustard  baths  to  the  limbs  for  ten  minutes,  with  a  tepid  was  i 
after  regularly  morning  and  night.  Have  the  whole  body  sponged 
over 'with  tepid  water,  and  regularly  wear  the  body  bandage,  with 
flannel  over  it,  if  cold.  . 

Lumbago  (from  Lumlus,  the  loin).    A  rheumatic  affection  ot  the 
muscles  about  the  loins.    The  Hydropathic  treatment  is  exactly  the 
same  in  principle  as  for  rheumatism  in  other  parts.    A  patient,  age 
about  55,  rather  stout,  general  good  health,  but  with  a  dyspeptic 
tongue,  from  want  of  the  daily  application  of  water  to  the  skin  and 
whole  body,  and  not  using  the  wet  body  bandage  for  constipation, 
but  taking  a  little  physic  instead,  from  extra  over-exertion,  and  the 
stomach  of  course  participating  in  the  derangement  of  the  sy  stem,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  severe  lumbago  pains  ;  he  wrote  to  me  tor 
advice  and,  after  a  little  relief  at  home,  came  to  my  establishment.  1 
treated  the  case  first  for  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
endeavouring  to  soothe  the  pains  in  the  back  by  our  fomenting  pads 
and  hot  can,  which  soon  gave  some  relief;  but  until  the  stomach  can 
be  put  right,  the  pains  will  not  be  got  ridof,  as  it  is  simply  mucous 
inflammation  which  nature,  true  to  the  self-preserving  l^f^f 
the  frame,  endeavours  to  throw  off  from  the  vital  organ  °n  to  those 
parts  which  do  not  interfere  with  existence.    Treatment  first  in  the 
EI,  — Nos.  46  and  26  ;  put  on  a  large  piece  of  spongio  piline 
'   Sprinkled  with  hot  water,  over  the  loins,  where  the  pain  is,  and  over 
that  No.  163  or,  if  no  spongio  at  hand,  No.  168;  remain  in  bed Ml 
the  pains  are  relieved.  At  11  o'clock,  have  large  mustard  plaster  ovei 
ti  e  C  a,  long  as  it  can  be  borne  ;  wipe  it  off  with  dry  cloths  ana 
then  have  No.   141 ;  and  at  4  in  the  afternoon   have  No.  144, 
keenin-  on  the  leg  bandages,  with  plenty  of  flannel  over,  all  night 
Sard  plasters  to  the  feet,  one  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and 
bound  VwYth  dry  calico  bandage  and  flannel    No  flesh  meat ,  nor 
^stimulants  or  coffee,  but  little  food,  and  that  ot  a  gjpj^nd. 
The  following  morning,'  if  pain  is  yet  severe  repeat  the  Q ou 
cliv's  nroceedhws,  and  remain  in  bed;  but  it  it  is  abated,  De0i" 
7 JchS fflE  26,  and  keep  on  only  the  spongio  and  body  ban- 
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dages,  rubbing  the  loius  every  time  previous  to  putting  on  the 
spongio  with  hand  and  tepid  water  one  or  two  minutes  ;  at  11  o'clock, 
No.  144,  and  do  not  disturb  the  body  more  until  9  o'clock  at  night, 
unless  the  pain  is  severe,  when,  if  that  is  the  case,  put  on  dry  hot 
fomenting  pad  over  loins,  and  one  in  front,  and  dry  hot  fomenting  can 
for  one  hour  or  longer ;  afterwards  rub  the  part  with  hand  and  tepid 
mustard  and  water,  then  sprinkle  the  spongio  with  hot  water;  replace 
it  and  the  body  bandage  wrung  out  of  tepid  water. 

When  the  pain  is  relieved,  rise  and  sit  in  easy-chair ;  but  the  less 
the  back  is  used,  the  sooner  the  inflammatory  attack  will  subside. 
After  the  first  two  days,  and  if  the  attack  is  subsiding,  have  No.  6  ; 
keeping  on  spongio  and  body  bandage  for  a  week  or  more  ;  and  when 
leaving  it  off,  have  dry  flannel  or,  what  is  better,  No.  168.  The  part 
will  be  very  susceptible  to  cold  for  a  considerable  time.  If  any 
return  of  the  complaint,  use  No.  64,  and  the  bandages  and  spongio 
No.  163,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  a  flannel  wrapper  over  it,  night 
and  day,  will  soonest  get  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  order  after  the 
first  severity  of  pain  is  over.  After  the  attack  has  subsided  a  week, 
get  to  No.  2  twice  a  day,  No.  51  once  a  week,  No.  39  once  a  week ; 
then  go  on  ordinary  home  treatment.  No.  163  should  be  worn  for 
several  weeks,  or  until  crisis  is  out  and  partly  over.  The  complaint 
must  be  treated  as  a  stomach  disorder,  and  live  accordingly ;  after 
meals,  No.  76  or  77  is  useful ;  No.  59  is  useful,  instead  of  fomentation, 
after  the  first  day  or  two,  and  may  be  repeated  several  times  in  the 
week,  if  the  person  is  at  all  stout. 

ALLOPATHIC  TREATMENT  OE  RHEUMATISM. — It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  or  uninstructive  to  give  some  extracts  from  the 
standard  authorities  of  the  day  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
profession,  both  of  their  idea  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  rheu- 
matism and  their  mode  of  attempting  cure.  The  same  distinguishing 
line  of  action,  it  will  be  seen,  is  adopted  as  in  all  their  attempts  to 
restore  failing  or  fallen  nature  ; — strong  purgatives,  calomel,  &c, 
bleeding,  blistering,  burning  with  moxa  (see  article  on  this  in  index), 
seton,  issues,  opium,  &c,  "  cupping,  blistering,  and  active  purgatives 
long  and  steadily  continued"  (Hooper)  ;  and  when  the  continued 
effects  of  such  means  shows  the  natural  result  on  the  sinking  frame, 
then  " stimulants  and  tonic  medicines"  are  tried  for  a  time,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  previous  plans.  In  all  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
says  the  article,  stiffness  of  the  joints  is  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  so  recom- 
mends exercise.  This  lias  made  permanent  cripples  of  thousands;  for  all 
experien  e  proves,  that  the  more  a  rheumatic  joint  is  used,  the  stijfer  it 
becomes,  and  the  more  painful ;  nevertheless  such  advice  is  still  given, 
and  being  by  the  profession  followed,  until  regret  comes  too  late. 
Hooper  in  another  place  says,  that  "  Rheumatism  is  aggravated  by 
motion"'.  "In  all  cases  pain  is,  if  possible,  to  be  relieved,  and 
generally  opium  will  be.  found  the  only  effectual  remedy.'"  Now 
opium  can  stupify,  but  not   »ive  renewed  vitality  5  and  it  docs 
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infinite  mischief  elsewhere,  according  to  their  own  showing.  We- 
remove  pain  by  our  fomentings,  bandages,  &c,  bring  out  the  inflam- 
mation on  to  the  surface,  not  by  burning  with  moxa,  &c,  but  simply 
by  causing  more  vitality  in  the  part ;  and  this  will  always  throw  off 
morbid  or  inflammatory  matter,  at  the  same  time  relieving  the 
stomach,  not  poisoning  it  with  "full  and  free  doses  of  calomel"  fol- 
lowed by  black  draught,  scouring  the  poor  bowels  and  the  liver. 
Where  are  Sir  Charles  Bell's  and  Dr.  Hall's  discoveries  recognised 
in  all  this  ?  Where  is  the  vis  vitse  or  power  of  life,  regarded  ?  The  body 
might  be  some  automaton  machine,  "that  required  polishing,  cleaning, 
and  patching ;  and  not  muscle,  mucous  membrane,  glands,  and  the 
curious  variety  of  tissues,  &c,  all  acting  and  existing  by  the  unde- 
finable  yet  undeniably  existing  nervous  fluid  or  electricity,  which  the 
same  practitioners  show  us  holds  all  the  gas,  and  water,  and  silica, 
and  salts  composing  the  body  in  its  form  and  gives  it  life. 

Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary,  a  modern  standard  work,  states  : — 
"  RHEUMATISM  (from  the  Greek,  I  am  afflicted  with  defluxions)  is 
an  affection  of  the  extremities  and  external  coverings  of  the  human  body, 
occupying'  the  muscular,  tendinous,  and  fibrous  textures,  and  characterised 
by  pain,  "stiffness,  and  swelling  of  a  joint,  with  or  without  fever,  according 
to  the  'violence  of  the  disorder.    In  common  life,  a  threefold  distinction 
is  made  viz.,  into  the  true  rheumatism,  the  rheumatic  gout,  and  the  rheumatic 
fever    The 'two  latter  alone  merit  the  title  of  inflammations,  but  there  is 
obviously  a  close  analogy  in  the  pathology  of  all  these  affections.   In  their 
symptoms  and  mode  of  treatment,  however,  sufficient  difference  exists  to  entitle 
them  to  separate  examination.   It  is  certainly  a  curious  circumstance,  con- 
sidering the  frequency  of  this  complaint,  that  there  should  still  be  so  much 
obscurity  in  regard  to  several  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  connected  with 
rheumatic  inflammation.   This  may  be  partly  explained,  perhaps  from  its  being 
a  disease  of  so  little  danger,  as  never  to  have  received  any  elucidation  trom  the 
labours  of  the  morbid  anatomist.  ....      . ,,  . , .  ,    ,  . 

"Acute  rheumatism— We  shall  begin  by  the  consideration  ot  that  highest  grade 
of  rheumatism,  called  the  rheumatic  fever,  the  acute  rheumatism  ol"  nosologists, 
a  painful  and  severe  disease,  thus  characterised.  It  is  ushered  ui  by  a  sudden 
attack  of  rigors,  Mowed  by  the  usual  symptoms  ot  pyrexia,  and  is  particularly 
distinguished  by  the  great  pain  and  swelling  which  affect  one  or  more  1  onus, 
coupled  with  an  utter  mabflity  to  move  them,  and  very  commonly  with  con- 
siderable redness.  The  affected  joints  arc  acutely  tender  to  the  touch,  l  ie 
pains  are  aggravated  towards  night,  and  for  the  most  part,  at  all  times  by 
external  heat.  The  swelling,  except  in  certain  cases  hereafter  to  be  specified, 
does  not  take  the  form  of  the  joint,  but  is  diffused  over  the  cellular  membrane 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Several  joints  are  commonly  affected  al  the  same  time; 
but  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  of  rheumatic  inflammation  is  the  strong 
tendency  which  it  exhibits  to  shift  its  situation;  to  abate  in  one  or  two  joints, 
often  very  suddenly,  and  to  become  as  suddenly  violent  in  another  and  a  distant 

P&"The  accompanying  fever  presents  several  important  peculiarities.  The  pulse 
seldom  exceeds  100  or  110  in  the  minute  ,  but  instead  of  the  hardness  winch 
characterises  inflammatory  fever,  it  is  fufl,  soft,  and  as.it  were  round.  The 
skin  instead  of  being  hot,  harsh,  and  dry,  is  commonlyin  a  stale  ol  B«>tttse 
Shation  and  a  remarkable  acid  odour  of  ,1s  secretions  maj  be  notocel  Ihc 
to I  Z  if  alw ays  deeply  loaded.  The  papill.x  appear  elongat  ed,  and  covered 
wilTthicka^aaouuaanl  mucus.  The  functions  of  the  brain  are  in  a  peculiar 
n^er  exempt    Headache  is  seldom  present  in  any  form  of  rheumatic  inflam- 
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mation,  acute  or  chronic;  and  delirium  is  almost  unknown.  There  is  great 
thirst,  but  rarely  any  nausea  or  vomiting.  The  bowels  are  costive,  though  easily 
made  to  move.  There  is  a  sallowness  in  the  aspect,  and  a  peculiar  expression  of 
the  countenance,  sufficiently  distinct  from  that  of  common  febrile  anxiety. 

"  Termination*. — Diiferent  as  are  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  from 
those  of  other  phlegmasia?,  the  terminations  of  rheumatic  inflammation  are  no 
less  peculiar.  The  local  inflammation  may  run  high,  but  it  never  proceeds  to 
suppuration.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  any  permanent  injury  is  done  to  the 
joints;  for  if  effusions  of  a  transparent  gelatinous  fluid  into  or  around  the 
sheaths  of  tendons  and  the  capsular  ligaments  take  place,  they  are  commonly 
absorbed  in  a  short  time.  The  most  important  consideration,  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  is  the  disposition  which  exists,  in  a  state  of  acute  rheumatism,  to  an 
affection  of  some  internal  organ  by  metastasis  {translation  to  the  heart,  &c),  or 
rather  by  extension  of  inflammation ;  for  it  is  not  often  that  the  joints  are  relieved 
•when  this  event  takes  place.  The  organ  chief y  liable  to  be  so  affected  is  the  heart, 
and  its  investing,  membrane,  the  pericardium,  and  it  is  from  this  occurrence  alone 
that  any  danger  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  symptoms 
that  result  are  those  already  described  when  treating  of  pericarditis.  It  was 
then  remarked,  that  the  circumstances  which  occasion  this  extension  of  rheu- 
matic inflammation  to  au  internal  organ  have  never  yet  been  satisfactorilv 
determmed." 

Lowering  the  vitality  of  the  nervous  system  by  drugs,  blisters, 
&c,  often  determines  the  inflammatory  action  to  the  great  muscles 
of  the  heart.  _  I  have  had  many  patients  who  have  been  thus  affected, 
after  allopathic  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever.  This  is  never  the  case 
"with  our  mode  of  treatment. 

'' Recurrence  of  rheumatic  fever.— No  disease  is  more  liable  to  relapse  on  slight 
occasions  than  acute  rheumatism.  Going  out  a  httle  too  eaiiv  in  the  open  air 
too  much  exercise  of  a  particular  joint,  or  an  excess  in  diet,  have  frequently 
brought  it  back  m  all  its  former  violence.  Acute  rheumatism  is  characterised 
also  by  a  tendency  to  recurrence  after  a  long  interval.  Those  who  have  once 
sufleredtrom  an  attack  of  the  disease  should  therefore  he  particularly  careful 
to  avoid  what  we  shall  point  out  as  its  exciting  causes,  or  to  obviate  them  bv 
proper  attention  to  clothing.  Rheumatism  is  certainly  the  most  tedious  of  all 
the  acute  lrdiarnmations.  In  many  cases  it  appears  to  run  a  defined  course 
which  does \  not  admit  of  being  shortened  by  any  process  of  treatment,  and  in  a 
certain  length  of  time  to  wear  itself  out.  This  is  seldom  less  than  a  month  or 
longer  than  six  weeks.  That  the  acute  sometimes  terminates  in  a  state  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  cannot  be  doubled;  but,  instead  of  being  a  frequent  occurrence  as  is 
often  imagined,  this  is  in  fact  rare;  and  though  the  recovery  from  genuine  acute 
rheumatism  is  tedious,  it  is  usually  perfect." 

A3  to  "  running  a  defined  course,  which  does  not  admit  of  leinq 
shortened  hj  any  process  of  treatment;'  this  is  the  case  probably 
with  drugs,  but  not  with  Hydropathy.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  surgeon 
two  years  ago  had  rheumatic  fever.  He  told  me  he  never  feltfor°such 
cases  before,  but  could  then.  Ho  lay  for  months  unable  to  attend  to 
his  practice,  and  a  year  after  had  still  some  aches  and  paius.  I  told  him 
he  had  not  got  the  disease  entirely  eradicated.  Such  a  case  we  should 
have  cured  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  thoroughly,  as  we  have  often 
proved.   Then  follows  the  Allopathic  remedies.— 

JJrm  f'7f:7If  T  7-T1}  Wf;rcLf"rirlc'1  from  fchf  various  even  opposite 
modes  of  treatment  winch  have  been  recommended  in  the  common  acute 
rheun.at.sm,  not  upon  theoretical  -rounds,  but  after  ample  and  successful  ex- 
perience, it  might  rationally  be  supposed  that  the  disease  occurs  in  the  most 
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opposite  states  of  the  system;  but  this  opinion  is  at  variance  -with  common 
observation.  I  believe  the  better  conclusion  to  be,  that  acute  rheumatism  is  at 
all  times  a  tedious  and  rarely  a  dangerous  disease;  that  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  would  recover  with  very  slight  care ;  and  that,  in  many,  medical  treatment 
is  of  little  further  service  than  as  obviating  the  tendency  to  internal  Mamma, 
lion.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted,  with  regard  to  the  power  of  cutting  short 
the  disease,  that  a  considerable  difference  exists  between  rheumatism  and  com- 
mon inflammation." 

Attempting  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  inflammation  by  calomel, 
Bleeding,  and  blistering,  is  the  sure  way  to  produce  it,  by  lowering 
the  vis  vitaj ;  and  as  to  rheumatism  not  being  a  dangerous  disease,  it 
makes  wretched,  suffering  cripples  of  thousands ;  and  in  many  cases, 
from  its  natural  tendency  to  attack  the  muscular  structure  of  any 
part,  it  often  attacks  the  muscles  of  the  lungs,  and  especially  the 
heart,  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death  from  heart  disease. 

"  Three  plans  of  treatment  have  been  advised  in  the  acute  rheumatism.  1.  The 
usual  anti-phlogistic  system,  consisting  of  blood-letting,  purgatives,  saline  and 
antimonial  medicines.    2.  Calomel  and  opium.    3.  Bark. 

"  1.  The  authority  of  Sydenham  is  in  favour  of  the  first :  and  though  it  is 
impossible  to  call  in  question  the  very  remarkable  efficacy  of  opium,  and  of 
calomel  in  combination  with  opium,  in  many  cases  of  this  disease,  yet  the  plan 
of  treatment  which  that  judicious  physician  employed  will  be  found,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  generally  efficacious.  The  important  distinction  to  Lie  kept 
in  view  between  the  practice  in  acute  rheumatism  and  that  in  other  infiammatory 
affections  is,  that  while,  in  the  latter,  a  continuance  of  the  same  symptoms  calls 
for  a  repetition  of  the  same  evacuation,  it  does  not  do  so  in  the  former.  To 
■subdue  rheumatic  inflammation  by  the  lancet  alone  (even  if  possible)  would  be 
to  weaken  the  systein  unnecessarily ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  this 
disease,  the  inflammation  is  not  in  an  organ  essential  to  life.  Sixteen  ounces 
of  blood  may  at  first  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  repeated  two  days  afterwards, 
if  the  pain  continues  urgent,  and  the  pulse  active,  with  much  feeling  of  general 
oppression.  The  blood  will  always  be  found  highly  cupped,  and'  bufl'y.  The 
farther  treatment  of  the  disease  may  commonly  be  entrusted  to  purgatives,  calomel, 
and  opium,  antimony,  colchicum,  and  the  common  saline  diuretics  ;  but  venesection 
mast  be  again,  had  recourse  to,  at  any  period,  if  symptoms  of  cardiac  or  other  internal, 
inflammation  supervene!' 

Here  is  an  array  of  "remedies"  that  is  enough  to  frighten  the 
rheumatism  out  by  the  mere  mention  of  them,  when  the  cause  is 
stated  by  the  same  author  to  be  indigestion,  cold,  &c.  Farther,  he  says, 

"  2.  The  power  of  opium,  and  of  calomel  hi  combination  with  opium,  in  re- 
lieving pain,  and  repressing  acute  rheumatic  inflammation,  is  very  remarkable; 
and  in  almost  all  cases  this  medicine  may  he  employed  with  advantage. 
Calomel  in  acute  rheumatism  is  best  given  m  full  doses'.  It  is  seldom  that 
mercury  affects  the  salivary  glands  while  the  system  is  labouring  under  rheumatic 
fe\  cr. 

"3.  Bark  was  introduced  as  a  remedy  in  acute  rheumatism,  with  the  highest 
encomiums,  by  Dr.  George  Pordycc  and  Dr.  Haygarl  h ;  but  as  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  it  has  not  answered  the  expectations  which  might  have  been  formed 
oi  it  from  the  testimony  of  these  authors.  It  lias  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  use 
only  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  disease,  when  considerable  pain  and  si  illness  of 
1  he  joints  are  frequently  found  to  exist,  but  with  a  natural  stale  of  the  pulse  and 
(onguc. 

"  Hegimen— In  the  true  acute  rheumatism,  local  applications  to  the  affected 
joints  are  of  little  service;  or  rather,  in  most  eases  of  no  service  at  all.  This 
remark  applies  equal!)  to  fomentations,  cold  lotions,  rubefacient  liniments,  and 
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blisters.  Not  so,  however,  is  it  with  regard  to  diet.  In  acute  rheumatism,  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  are  often  little  impaired ;  but  a  free  indulgence  of  the 
appetite  protracts  the  complaint,  frustrates  the  effects  of  other  remedies, 
and  has  certainly  contributed  to  give  to  rheumatism  that  character  of  tediousness 
which  makes  it"  the  opprobrium  of  physic.  Broths  and  jellies,  animal  food  in 
every  shape,  as  well  as  wine  and  porter,  are  to  be  prohibited;  and  a  cool,  spare, 
vegetable  diet  strictly  enforced." 

We  find  local  applications  to  the  affected  joints  to  have  great  effect 
in  drawing  out  inflammation  ;  but  then  our  packing  and  the  doctor's 
heating  lotion,  blistering,  &c,  is  of  a  totally  opposite  principle  :  ours 
soothe  and  invigorate ;  theirs  irritate  and  weaken,  and,  as  the  article 
states,  "  makes  rheumatism  the  opprobrium  of  physic." 

"  Chronic  rheumatism. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  primary  rheumatism  is 
of  the  chronic  kind.  Indeed,  the  very  rarity  of  acute  rheumatism  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  the  chronic  is  not  often  the  sequel  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 
Chronic  rheumatism  is  characterised  by  pain  of  the  joints  aggravated  by  motion, 
stiffness  of  the  joints,  thickening  of  the  several  structures  in  their  vicinity,  or 
increased  effusion  into  the  synovial  bags.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
acute  rheumatism  by  the  absence  of  inflammatory  fever,  and  of  redness  in  the 
affected  part.  To  this  kind  of  affection  the  term  rheumatism  is,  in  common 
language,  specially  appropriated. 

"Prognosis. — The  obstinacy  of  chronic  rheumatism  is  proverbial;  but  being  a 
disease  that  affects  only  the  exterior  of  the  frame,  it  may  continue  for  years, 
without  material  injury  to  the  general  health.  Under  good  management,  many 
cases  may  be  cured ;  and  life,  under  all  circumstances,  rendered  at  least  more 
comfortable. 

":  Treatment. — No  general  rides  of  much  importance  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  student  in  the  treatment  ot  chronic  rheumatism.  Attention 
must  always  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  remedies,  both 
internal  aud  external,  varied  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  feverish 
excitement  present.  The  number  of  cures  for  the  rheumatism,  both  popular 
and  scientific,  is  so  jrrcat,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  student  to  believe  that  any 
case  can  occur  for  which  some  appropriate  remedy  may  uot  be  found.  Instead, 
however,  of  a  bare  enumeration  ot  the  several  plans  that  have  been  tried,  and 
occasionally  found  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  it  may  be  advisable  to  attempt, 
at  least,  to  point  out  a  lew  principles  that  may  prove  of  general  application. 

"  L  In  some  of  the  forms  of  subacute  rheumatism,  particularly  lumbago  and 
sciatica,  the  local  abstraction,  of  blood  by  cupping  will  be  productive  of  :rreat 
benefit.  Where  the  pains  are  very  severe,  it  may  be  even  necessary  to  "take 
blood  from  the  arm,  which  in  this  state  of  disease  wdl  always  be  found  cupped 
and  huffy.  Leeches  are  well  adapted  to  those  cases  of  arthritic  rheumatism, 
where  there  is  pain  and  swelling  of  a  joint  from  distention  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. Dr.  Haygarth  recommends  their  application  where  an  enlargement  of 
the  extremities  of  the  bones  has  taken  place. 

"  2.  The  cure  of  chronic  rheumatism  may  occasionally  be  effected  by  promoting 
diaphoresis  (perspiration).  This  mode  of  treatment  is  adapted  to 'those  cases 
where  there  exists  some  degree  of  febrile  excitement,  where  the  pains  arc  of 
recent  date,  and  shift  from  one  joint  to  another.  The  warm  bath  may  be  directed 
twice  m  the  week  (provided  the  pulse  bo  perfectly  free  from  all  activity),  and 
the  following  diaphoretic  draught  given  repeatedly  din  ing  the  day  ■— 
"     Misture  camphonr,  5  vj. 

Motions  ammonia:  acetatis,  5  iij. 

I'lilveris  ipecac,  compos,  gr.  vj. 

Pulveris  acacite,  gr.  iv. 

Synipi,  5  j.  Misee. 
fiat  haustus  sextis  horis  sninendus. 
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"It  is  unnecessary  to  add ..that  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  form  of  chronic 
rheumatism  can  anything  be  hoped  for  without  proper  attention™  clo S 
and  above  aU;  the  use  ot  flannel  as  an  .under-dress.  In  the  sameTscnSn  S! 
cases  which  are  benefited  by  diaphoretics,  the  vinum  colchici  may  be  given  with 
great  advantage  mere  there  is  any  considerable  degree  of  effusion  either 
within  the  capsular  ligaments  or  the  bursas,  or  where  the  cellular  membra,  e  m 
SS&irful—  3  ffidematous'  a  drail=ht  of  «»e  Mowing  Mnd 

"  P>'Aqua;  menthae  piperita;,  3  vy. 
Liquoris  ammonia}  acetatis,  5ij. 
Vini  colchici,  n\.  xy. 
Sympi  tolutani,  5  j.  Misce. 
ti  Fiat  haustus  ter  in  die  sumendus. 

Where  the  colchicum  irritates  the  bowels,  if  should  be  omitted,  and  a  com- 
mon saline  effervescing  draught  substituted. 

"3.  Great  benefit  is  experienced  in  all  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism  by 
strict  attention  to  the  bowels.  In  some  cases  the  daily  use  of  an  enema 
wfil  be  found  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  aperient  medicine.  Where  this  is 
sufficient,  a  mdd  aperient  draught  should  be  directed  twice  or  even  three 
tunes  during  the  week  :— 

"P>  Infusi  rhei,  5  x. 

Magnesia;  sulpbatis,  5  ij. 
Tincturoe  sennse, 

 cardam.  compos,  sing.  5  j. 

Sacchari  albi,  3  j.  Misce. 
„  Eat  haustus,  pro  re  nata  sumendus. 

1  11  S0re  actlxve  IJur8'ative.  containing  calomel  and  antimony,  may  be  »iven 
should  the  symptoms  of  feverish  excitement  (from  cold,  or  any  other  accidental 
cause)  be  unexpectedly  renewed. 

"  4.  Where  great  torpor  and debility  of  the  general  system  prevail,  stimulant  and 
tome  medicines  of  different  kinds  have  been  administered  with  great  adrantaae  the 
principal I  of  which  are  guin  guaiacum  and  the  volatile  alkali  (or  then  combination 
the  volatile  tincture  of  gumacum),  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  balsam  of  Peru' 
and  mezereon.   Bark,  both  m  the  form  of  decoction  and  powder,  unquestionably 
possesses  considerable  power  over  certain  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism  attended 
■with  general  torpor ;  and  arsenic  has  proved  successful,  even  when  1  he  structures 
about  the  joints  had  become  partially  disorganised.   The  good  effects  of  all 
these  remedies  will  be  considerably  aided  by  the  diligent  use  of  stimulating 
embrocations  (such  as  the  compound  camphor  or  soap  liniment),  friction  alone 
appearing  to  be  a  powerful  means  of  exciting  the  languid  action  of  the  vessels, 
lne  following  formula  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Bardsley  :— 
•  "  J>  Liniment  i  saponis  composi'ti,  5  ij. 
Liquoris  ammonia1, 
Tiuctura;  cantharidis3 

,,.  ~77-.  opii,  sing.  5  ij.  Misce. 

1'iat  unimentum. 

"In  all  cases  of  chronic  rheumat  ism  of  Ion-  standing,  permanent  stiffness  of  the 
mint  s  chiefly  to  be  dreaded,  to  which  notning  contriSutes  so  much  as  neglect 
of  the  due  exercise  ol  the  joint  Exercise,  therefore,  should  always  be  staLS 
recommended  to  a  rheumatic  patient.  j„  a  few  cases,  where  torpor  and  stiffness 
predonnnate,  the  mtroduction  oi  needles  into  the  skin  and  subjacent  cdkkr 
membrane  has  proved  serviceable    This  practice  is  M  acupunctural. 

5.  Mercury  pushed  so  asto  affect  the  mouth,  is  very  effecftial  in  the  cure  of 
rheumatic  a  lections  oi  a  chronic  nature.  It  appears  to  operate  as  a  general 
stimulant.  Inetxat  mode  ol  administration  is  live  -rains  of  Plumme?s  pill 
Cmlula  submur.  nydrarg.  compos.),  taken  every  night,  at  bedtime  In  many  of 
these  cases  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  syphilitic  taint  may  have  existed  in' the 
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constitution,  and  kept  up  the  disease;  but  very  frequently  there  is  no  foundation 
for  such  a  suspicion.   Where  rheumatic  pains  can  be  traced  to  cold  while  the 
system  was  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  decoctions  of  sarsaparilla,  guaiaciun 
and  elm  bark,  or  the  powder  of  sarsaparilla,  carefully  prepared,  in  doses  of  two 
drachms  three  times  a  day,  may  be  given  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  advantage 
The  sarsaparilla  should  be  continued,  in  full  doses,  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

"  6.  No  one  remedy,  perhaps,  is  of  such  general  application  in  the  treatment  of 
chrome  rheumatism  as  warm  bathing,  general  and  topical.  In  that  severe  form 
ol  the  disease,  which  has  been  called  nodosity  of  the  joints,  scarcely  anytliiug  else 
can  be  relied  on  to  soothe  the  pain,  and  relax  the  rigid  fibres.  The  efficacy  of 
The  waters  of  Bath  and  Buxton,  even  in  very  obstinate  cases,  is  generally  acknow- 
ledge. They  are  applicable,  however,  only  in  that  species  of  rheumatism  which 
is  unattended  by  inflammatory  excitement.  The  vapour  bath  is  a  remedy  of 
very  decided  efficacy,  when  there  is  effusion  into  the  joints  of  long  standing 
which  the  usual  antiphlogistic  measures  have  faded  to  reduce. 

•"  7.  In  all  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  pain  is,  if  possible,  to  be  relieved  •  and 
generally,  opium  will  be  found  the  only  effectual  resource.    The  best  forms  of 
administering  opium  in  this  disease  are  Dover's  powder  (puiv.  ipecac  compos  ) 
in  the  dose  of  ten  grains  every  night  at  bedtime  ;  or  the  liquor  opii  sedativus  in 
combination  with  antimomal  wme,  and  in  closes  sufficient  to  lull  pain  and  procure 
sleep.   The  headache  and  costiveness  which  opium  occasions,  and  which  con- 
stitute the  great  bar  to  its  employment,  must  be  obviated,  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  use  of  enemata  or  the  aperient  formerly  recommended.    Where  opium  hi 
every  form  disagrees  with  the  system,  the  extracts  of  conium,  or  hyoscvamus 
may  be  substituted ;  but  the  relief  they  afford  is  very  tiifling.  ' 

"There  are  three  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism  which  have  acquired  specific 
denominations  They  are  sciatica,  lumbago,  and  pleurodyne.  A  few  observations 
upon  the  peculiarities  which  have  entitled  them  to  such  a  destination  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  J 

"Sciatica—  This  is  rheumatism  of  the  cellular  envelope  of  the  great  sciatic 
nerve,    it  is  eharcterised  by  an  excruciating  pain,  extending  from  the  loins 
down  the  back  part  of  thethigh,  particularly  urgent  during  the  night  and 
totally  preventing  sleep.  When  occurring  in  its  utmost  intensity,  sciatica  is 
accompanied  wi  h  high  irritative  fever  a  hard  pulse,  and  deeply  loaded  tongue 
It  occurs  in  all  habits,  but  chiefly  in  the  robust.    It  can  be  traced  hi  almost  ad 
cases  to  the  combined  influence  ol  cold  and  moisture.    Oupping,  blistering  and 
active  purgatives,  long  and  steadily  continued,  are  required  for  its  cure    2  mil 
'-»»>;>■  >  <  three  pram  of  calomel  and  one  of  opium,  should  also  be  given  eoeru 
night at  bedtime,  until  the  system  has  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  mercuri, 
In  obstinate  cases  an  issue  should  be  directed.   The  application  of  the  moxa  has 
occasionally  gi  ven  relief    (see  the  effects  of  being  brought  "  under  the  influence  of 
mercury     article  Salivation,  in  Index),  "and,  as  a  last  resource,  is  certainly 
worthy  of  a  trial.  *  J 

,:  Lumbago  andpl^rod^ne.—Immlmii  is  the  rheumatism  of  the  lumbar  verte 
bra:,,  or  rather  of  the  Large  masses  of  muscular  substance  attached  to  t  hem  and 
«mn-'i:<r  '-ho  support  of  t  he  body.  It  is  distinguished  from  nephritis  by  he 
•^ravation  of  nam  on  stooping.   It  is  a  less  violent  form  of  ailment  than  the 
■•■■■■-■<:  ■  "•  '"„""-•  >':"'Uo  "bong  stimulating Tern brocaK i  S 

blister,  active  aperients,  and  Dover's  powder,  in  full  doses,  taken  at  bedti.ne  » 

Let  the  reader  candidly  compare  the  simple  natural  remedies  of 
Hydropathic  treatment  with  the  above  complicated  unnatural  treat- 
ment by  physic,  bleeding,  &c,  and  judge  which  is  most  rational  and 
in  accordance  with  tne  organism  of  the  frame. 

GOUT.— This  painful  disease  is  very  successfully  treated  by  our 
mild  hydropathic  plans  I  glVe  a  long  extract  from  Dr.  Hooper's 
Medical  Dictionary,  to  show  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  alio  to 
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show  the  _  contradictory  practice  of  modem  medical  practitioners. 
The  description  of  the  terrible  effects  of  the  medicine  administered' 
to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  frame,  stated  at  the  end  of  the  article,  is 
very  striking ;  and  after  all,  the  writer  says,  it  is  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion if  such  treatment  does  not  lay  the  foundation  of  disease 
elsewhere.  Hooper  begins  by  saying,  "  the  disease  is  usuallv  pre- 
ceded by  flatulency  and  indigestion,  and  accompanied  by  fever, "pains 
in  the  joints,  &c,"  indolence,  inactivity,  and  too  free  use  of  wine  and 
animal  food  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  hereditary.  In  these  observations 
he  is  unmistakeably  correct ;  but  when  he  lays  down  the  allopathic 
remedies,  he  pens  a  mass  of  contradictions :  for  it  will  be  seen  how  he 
cautions  against  bringing  the  frame  too  low,  lest  the  inflammatorv 
action  should  settle  on  the  heart  or  some  other  vital  part.  He  also 
says,  when  the  fit  comes  on,  "  a  degree  of  torpor  and  langour  is  felt 
over  the  whole  body,  great  lassitude  and  fatigue  are  experienced  after 
the  least  exercise''  In  the  same  paragraph  he  prescribes  what  most 
effectually  lowers  still  more  the  vis  vita?  or  power  of  life,  in  the  shape 
of  purgatives,  bleeding,  laudanum,  &c. ;  he  speaks  of  "  cooling  the 
lodg  "  with  "gentle  aperients  or  injections."  Such  an  observation  is 
worthy  the  Arab  doctors  he  quotes.  These  "  cooling  aperients"  lower 
the  nervous  power  of  the  bowels,  and  by  that  means  the  contents  are 
expelled;  but  as  to  "cooling"  aperients  have  exactly  a  contrary 
effect,  for  by  lowering  the  nervous  power  a  low  and  sometimes  an 
acute  inflammatory  action  will  be  set  up.  Inflammation  is  always 
the  consequence  of  a  lowered  vitality  of  the  organic  nerves,  or 
nerves  of  nutrition.  By  a  fanciful  description  of  some  curious  ideal 
peculiarities  of  the  disease,  he  goes  on  to  condemn  lowering  treat- 
ment, and  prescribes  brandy  usquebaugh*  and  generous  diet, —  the 
very  things  which  have  caused  the  flatulency,  the  indigestion,  and 
the  fever!  Hooper  and  all  his  authorities  show,  in  one  way  or 
other,  in  this  disease,  that  mucous  inflammatory  action  exists  in  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  bowels,  from  the  lowered  power  of  the  organic 
nervous  system,  being  unable  to  cause  the  necessary  chemical  change 
m  the  digested  food.  The  causes  he  states  in  a  plain,  correct  manner, 
and  they  are  simple  enough  ;  but  as  to  the  remedies  lie  proposes,  they 
are  so  complicated  and  so  contradictory,  that  lie  cannot  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion,  either  as  to  the  treatment  or  diagnosis  of  the 
disease.  In  individuals  a  dose  that  may  kill,  or  all  but  kill,  one,  he 
says,  may  be  used  safely  with  another;' but  then,  he  says,  "If  the 
dose  be  iu  a  small  degree  in  excess,  the  symptoms  are  syncope  (see 
article,  'Syncope,'  farther  on),  cold  sweat,  extreme  prostration  of 

*  Usquebaugh.  (The  Irish  for  mad  water.)  Originally  the  pure  spirit 
called  whisky,  which  term  is  corrupted  from  usquebaugh.  The  usquebaugh 
of  the  present  day  is  a  strong  rich  compound  spirit,  chiefly  taken  as  a  drum, 
and  made  of  cinnamon,  coriander,  nutmeg,  mace,  aniseed,  citron,  thyme,  balm, 
savory,  mint,  rosemary,  Spanish  liquorice,  sugar-candy,  raisins,  currants, 
and  dates,  infused  in  brandy. 
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strength,  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  a  wiry  and  almost  impercep- 
tible pulse,  or  '  a  state  of  utter  and  very  alarming  insensibility  ■  and 
in  some  constitutions  these  effects  have  followed  from  the  use  of  even 
a  common  dose.'  Now,  I  would  ask,  under  these  circumstances,  bow 
is  it  possible  to  find  out  the  right  quantity  ?  for  he  says,  terrible 
effects,  destructive  to  life,  may  be  followed  by  a  common  dose.  The 
terrible  eflects  of  any  dose  of  such  dangerous  stuff  on  the  vitality  of 
the  nervous  system  must  be  evident  to  all.  All  here  again  is  war 
against  be  body,  with  its  marvellous  delicate  structure  ;  nothing  com- 
forting to  the  frame  except  brandy  and  usquebaugh  (Irish  for  mad- 
water) ,  ^d  any  indulgence  m  them  must  be  paid  for  in  mo/e  inflam- 
matoryaction    Dr.  Cullen  thinks  warm  bathing,  burning  with  mZ 

il'jT™  f 6  mfl+a ■mmatl0n  t0  Sbift  frora  one  Part  to  Lothe^and 
repel  the  inflammation  to  some  more  important  and,  consequently 
more  dangerous,  parts;  while  opium,  though  it  affords  relieHn  p  £ 
sent  paroxysms,  occasions  them  to  return  with  greater  violence  •  and 
therefore  observes,  by  way  of  conclusion,  "The* common  practice  of 

ZZTl  "f  PerfT  t0 Jf 6nCe  aQd  flamel  alone  is  eSshel 
upon  the  best  foundation    !  !-a  pretty  conclusion  to  come  to  after 
all  the  directions  Hooper  gives  for  his  bleeding,  physicking  b  m  ' 
poisoning  applications,  and  the  brandy,  the  Irish  mad-water'  &c  &f? 
Patience  and  flannel  are,  however,  far  more  in  accordance  with 
nature,  mode  of  cure,  and  the  office  of  the  (^u^Sritito 

rs  rt7ytsr red  hj  Sir  Charies  Ben  -d  L-  M^fss 

andW,1  Wt?  T!e3  Ci  the  disease,  »nd  quite  agree  with  Hooper 
and  t  sue  aJ  tbe     md]^  and  a  Btate  of  the  bE 

disease,  the  body  is  costive,  and  the  urine »  n5ud  bnf^  5  1  ?  "S 

appliances  so  as  to^ive  some  tm,pS  ti  y  !  temperature  of  our 
the  nerves.-they  arc aheidv  nT  «°  ■V>tWn'  but  nofc  to  sllock 
torture  ;  tCTff  firiEffi  ?  f°  "^P™*  *  8tate  to  have 
moist  ^S^^o^W^  Part>  a"J  applying 
liver  and  bowels  by  comforting  m  ^if"^  We  Emulate  the 
Physic.  We  subdue  SSSSSI^^  poisonous 
lazy  pack,  No.  50,  or  by  No  70  or  N 77       V  '     by  0Ur 

goes  into  the  stomach  tn  „  i  i     n  .  5  wo  ta,(0  Cftr,!  110  matter 

,         equalize  the  circulation  by  our  hot  and  cold 
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dripping  sheets  and  our  sitz  baths,  and  the  efl'ect  of  drawing  out 
morbid  humours  through  the  skin  and  absorbents  is  soon  seen  in  the 
improved  appetite  for  food  and  renewed  vitality  of  the  whole  frame. 

Hooper  says,  "  But  our  sheet  anchor  is  opium,  and  it  should  be  given 
freely  and  in  union  with  some  preparation  of  antimony,  so  as  to  act 
towards  the  surface  generally,  and  thus  restore  to  the  living  power  its 
interrupted  equilibrium."  Bestoring  living  power,  or  nervous  vitality, 
by  a  free  use  of  opium  and  antimony! !  I  need  make  no  comment 
on  such  a  desperate  absurdity.  The' public  heard  a  good  deal  of  the 
lowering  power  of  opium  and  antimony  in  Palmer's  trial,  the  poisoner 
of  Eugeley ;  but  never  since  physic  was  invented,  of  such  purgatives 
and  narcotics  restoring  living  power. 
_  Case  : — A  gentleman,  age  55,  rather  stout,  came  with  gout  in  the 
right  foot;  had  lived  regularly  and  moderately,  but  of  sedentary 
habits,  spending  all  the  day,  but  about  an  hour,  indoors,  with  his 
mental  faculties  exercised  ou  the  same  subjects  day  by  day  and  year 
by  year;  had  periodical  attacks  for  many  years,  but,  from  being 
moderate  in  eating  and  drinking,  not  of  the  most  acute  kind ;  troubled 
with  piles,  the  almost  invariable  consequence  of  a  deranged  liver, 
lhe  following  treatment  ordered,  on  arrival,  to  be  made  more  tonic 
as  the  disease  subsided. 

On  rising  first  day,  hot  and  cold  sheet,  covering  gouty  foot,  both 
from  the  cold  water  and  the  cold  air  before- commencing  ;  after  rub- 
bing dry,  put  on  flannel  and  body  bandage  night  and  day,  the  flannel 
part  well  wrung  out  of  tepid  water  ;  dress,  and  then  attend  to  gouty 
foot ;  first  rub  the  foot  between  the  hands  with  hot  mustard  and 
water  for  two  minutes,  then  dry  with  cloth  and  hand,  rub  gently, 
and  rub  the  instep  and  leg  with  both  hands,  rubbing  upwards,  and 
not  downwards,  for  three  minutes ;  then  wring  a  merino  or  lambs' 
wool  sock  out  of  tepid  water  put  it  on  the  foot  and  over  it  strip  of 
mackintosh,  and  over  the  mackintosh  a  lambs'  wool  sock  and  dry 
flannel,  bandage  the  leg  to  the  knee,  then  sitz  No.  103.  Second  morn- 
ing, a  6  or  8  minutes'  steamer  and  cold  sheet,  instead  of  hot  and  cold 
sheet,  and  then  the  other  treatment  as  before.  First  forenoon,  about 
11  o'clock,  Nos.  62  and  103,  foot  not  to  be  unpacked  in  any  forenoon 
treatment ;  second  forenoon,  Nos.  103  and  121 ;  third  forenoon, 
Nos.  51  and  103  ;  fourth,  as  second.  Afternoon,  90,  and  treat  gouty 
foot  and  leg  as  ou  rising,  then  leave  packing  on  till  morning  treat- 
ment; diet,  208.  No.  77  important,  also  168  and  177  when 
crisis  comes  out  on  gouty  part,  then  use  145  or  147.  No.  200 
sitting ;  walk  as  little  as  you  can  help,  and  have  legs  iu  horizontal 
position,  or  the  gouty  one  at  least.  150^  useful. 
.  The  following  article,  on  Gout,  is  from  Dr.  Hooper's  Medical 
Dictionary  : — 

" GOUT.— (This  word  is  derived  from  the  French  goutte:  the  origin  of  which, 
Dr.  Good  says,  is  almost  forgotten.  Most  diseases,  ho  observes,  attended  by 
tumefaction,  were  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  a  How  of  some  morbid  fluid  or 
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humour  to  the  affected  part,  which  was  called  a  rheum  or  defluxion ;  aud  the 
rheiun  or  defluxion  was  denominated  hot,  cold,  acrid,  saline,  or  viscid,  according 
To  the  nature  of  the  symptoms.  The  Arabian  writers  ascribed  even  this  cause  to 
various  diseases  of  the  eyes,  which  were  called  gutta  serena  and  gutta  obscura 
'  clear  or  cloudy  drops  or  defluxions,'  according  to  the  external  appearance! 
Hence  gutta,  goutte,  or  gout,  means  a  defluxion  of  morbid  humour  to  the  part- 
as  rheumatism  also  does.)  Several  names  are  given  to  this  disease,  according  to 
the  part  affected ;  as  arthritis,  podagra,  chiragra.  It  has  also  been  called  dolor 
podagricas.febris  podagrica,  &c.  It  is  characterised  by  pain  in  the  joints,  chiefly 
of  the  great  toe,  or,  at  any  rate,  chiefly  of  the  feet  and  hands,  returning  at 
intervals,  with  more  or  less  of  swelling,  and  redness  of  the  skin;  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  being  most  disturbed  previous  to  the  attack. 

''It  is  a  very  painful  disease,  preceded  usually  by  flatulency  and  indigestion,  and 
accompanied  by  fever,  pains  in  the  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet,  particiilarly  in  that 
of  the  great  toe,  and  which  returns  by  paroxysms,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  spring  and 
beginning  of  winter.    The  only  disorder  for  which  the  regular  gout  can  possibly 
be  mistaken,  is  the  rheumatism ;  and  cases  may  occur  wherein  there  may  be 
some  difficulty  in  making  a  just  discrimination ;  but  the  most  certain  way  of 
d^tagTiishing  them  will  be,  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  predisposition  in 
the  habit,  the  symptoms  which  have  preceded,  the  parts  affected,  the  recurrences 
of  the  disease,  and  its  connexion  with  other  parts  of  the  system.    It  most  fre- 
quently attacks  the  male  sex,  particularly  those  of  a  corpulent  habit  and  robust 
frame ;  but  every  now  and  then  we  meet  with  instances  of  it  in  robust  females 
lhose  who  are  employed  in  constant  bodily  labour,  or  who  live  much  upon 
vegetable  food,  as  likewise  those  who  make  no  use  of  wine  or  other  fermented 
hquors,  are  seldom  afflicted  with  the  gout.    The  disease  seldom  appears  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life  than  from  five-and-thirty  to  forty;  and,  when  it  does  it 
may  be  presumed  to  arise  from  an  hereditary  disposition.    Indolence,  inactivity, 
and  too   ree  a  useoftartareov.s  wines,  fermented  liquors,  and  animal  food,  are  the 
vnimpal  caiises  which  give  rise  to  the  gout ;  but  it  mav  likewise  be  brought  on 
by  great  sensuality,  and  excess  m  venery,  intense  and  close  application  to  study 
^"VT^0,  reSt]  S"ef  °r /uieasmess  of  mind,  exposure  to  cold,  too  free  a  use 
of  acidulated  hquors  a  sudden  change  from  a  full  to  a  spare  diet,  the  suppression 
ot  any  accustomed  discharge,  or  by  excessive  evacuations;  aud  that  it  sometimes 
proceeds  from  an  hereditary  disposition,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  females  who 
have  been  remarked  for  their  great  abstemiousness,  and  youths  of  a  tender  age 
nave  been  attacked  with  it.  - 

"Most  nomologists  divide  it  into  four  species,  the  regular,  the  atonic,  the  retro- 
cedent,  and  the  misplaced,  or  shifting. 

i  "iL  %  ref{"J<ir  Go"e:—A  Paroxysm  of  regular  gout  sometimes  comes  on  sud- 
denly, without,  any  previous  warning;  at  other  times  it  is  preceded  by  an  unusual 
coldness  of  the  feet  and  legs,  a  suppression  of  perspiration  in  them,  and  numb- 
ness, or  a  sense  of  prickling  along  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities ;  aud  with 
these  symptoms  the  appetite  is  diminished,  the  stomach  is  troubled  with  flatu- 
lency and  indigestion  a  degree  of  torpor  and  languor  is  fell  over  the  whole  bodi, 

goes  to  bed  in  to.enfc  health,  ^ttt^t^^^ 
seventy  of  the  nam  most  commonly  in  the  first  joint  of' the  greatSe-  sW 
tirn  s,  however,  it,  a  tacks  other  parts  of  the  foot,  the  heel,  calf  of  l  e'lo°  or 
perhaps  the  whole  of  the  foot.  The  pain  resembles  thai,  of' a  disloeXclbone 
and  is  attended  with  the  sensation  as  If  cold  water  was  poured  no.  .  I  ■ 
and  this  pain  becommg  more  violent,  is  succeeded  by  rigors  anTother  feffie 
symptoms,  together  with  a  severe  throbbing  and  inflammation  in  the  part 
h  T.VTK  J™,  SWcl'l'(1  and  i..llam«d,«o  thai,  neither  of  them  cS 

be  put  to  the  ground;  nor  can  the  patient  endure  the  least  motion  without 
suffering  excruciating  pam.   Towards  morning  he  falls  asleep,  and  a  gentle 
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sweat  breaks  out,  and  terminates  the  paroxysm,  a  number  of  which  constitutes 
what  is  called  a  fit  of  the  gout.  The  duration  of  the  fit  will  be  longer  or  shorter 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  body  to  the  disease,  the  season  of  the  year' 
and  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient.  When  a  paroxysm  has  thus  taken 
place,  although  there  is  an  alleviation  of  pain  at  the  expiration  of  some  hours 
still  the  patient  is  not  entirely  relieved  1  rom  it ;  and,  lor  some  evenings  suc- 
cessively, he  has  a  return  both  of  pain  and  fever,  which  continue,  with  more  or 
less  violence,  until  morning.  The  paroxysms,  however,  prove  usually  more  mild 
every  day,  till  at  length  the  disease  goes  off  either  by  perspiration,  urine,  or 
some  other  evacuation  ;  the  parts  which  have  been  affected  becoming  itchy,  the 
cuticle  falling  off  in  scales  From  them,  and  some  slight  degree  of  lameness 
remaining.  At  first  an  attack  of  gout  occurs,  perhaps,  only  once  in  two  or  three 
years ;  it  then  probably  comes  on  every  year ;  and  at  length  it  becomes  more 
frequent,  and  is  more  severe,  aud  of  longer  duration,  each  succeeding  fit.  In 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  various  parts  of  the  body  are  affected,  and  transla- 
tions take  place  from  one  joint  or  limb  to  another;  and  after  frequent  attacks, 
the  joints  lose  then-  strength  and  flexibility,  and  become  so  stiff  as  to  be  deprived 
of  all  motion.  Concretions,  of  a  chalky  appearance,  are  likewise  formed  upon  the 
outside  of  the  joints,  and  nephritic  affections  of  the  kidneys  arise  from  a  deposit 
of  the  same  kind  of  matter  in  them,  which,  although  fluid  at  first,  becomes 
gradually  dry  and  firm.  This  matter  is  partly  soluble  in  acids,  but  without 
effervescence ;  and  Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  it  not  to  be  carbonate  of  lime,  but 
a  compound  of  the  uric  or  litluc  acid  aud  soda. 

"  2.  Atonic  r/out.— It  sometimes  happens  that,  although  a  gouty  diathesis  pre- 
vails in  the  system,  yet,  from  certain  causes,  no  inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints 
is  produced  ;  in  which  case,  the  stomach  becomes  particularly  affected,  and  the 
patient  is  troubled  with  flatulency,  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  eructations, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  severe  pains;  aud  these  affections  are  often  accompanied 
with  much  dejection  of  spirits,  and  other  hypochondriacal  symptoms.  In  some 
cases,  the  head  is  affected  with  pain  and  giddiness,  and  now  and  then  with  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy ;  and  in  other  cases,  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  suffer  from 
the  disease,  and  palpitations,  faintings,  and  asthma,  or  pectoral  anginea  arise. 
This  is  what  is  called  atonic  gout.  A  great  variety  of  anomalous  symptoms  are 
referable  to  the  same  source. 

"3.  Podagra  retrograda. — Retrocedent  gout.  It  sometimes  happens  that, 
after  the  inflammation  has  occupied  a  joint,  instead  of  its  continuing  the  usual 
time,  and  so  going  off  gradually,  it  ceases  suddenly,  and  is  translated  to  some 
internal  part.  The  term  retrocedent  gout  is  applied  to  occurrences  of  tin's 
nature.  VVhen  it  falls  on  the  stomach,  it  occasions  nausea,  vomiting,  anxiety, 
or  great  pain  ;  when  on  the  heart,  it  brings  on  syncope ;  when  on  t  he  lungs,  it 
produces  an  affection  resembling  asthma ;  and  when  it  occupies  the  head,  it  is 
apt  to  give  rise  to  apoplexy  or  palsy. 

"  'L  Misplaced  Gout,  is  when  the  gouty  diathesis,  instead  of  producing  the 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints,  occasions  an  inflammatory  affect  ion  of  some 
internal  parts,  and  which  appears  from  the  same  symptoms  that  attend  the 
inflammation  of  those  parts  from  other  causes.  All  occurrences  of  this  nature, 
as  well  as  of  the  two  former,  are  to  be  regarded  as  attacks  of  irregular  gout,  and 


"Besides  the  more  easily  recognised  forms  of  gout,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
gouty  diathesis  gives  rise  to  a  specific  inflammation  of  various  membranous  parts. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  gouty  form  of  iritis.  (See  Iritis).  It  appears  also  to 
exert,  occasionally,  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  nervous  system ;  and  Beer 
admits  a  distinct  form  of  gouty  amaurosis.    See  Amaurosis. 

"  In  attempting  the  cure  of  tins  disease,  our  attention  must  lie  directed  to  the 
paroxysm,  and  to  the  management  during  its  absence;  and  particularly  to  the 
state  of  the  constitution  and  previous  habits,  ■which  may  demand  different  and 
opposite  plans. 


are  to  be  guarded  against 
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"Treatment  of  the  paroxysm  of  a  regular  fit  of  Gout. — Prom  the  belief  that  a 
regulai  fit  of  gout  was  an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  some  peccant  humour 
which  formed  the  essence  of  the_  disease,  it  was  formerly  left  to  itself,  or  perhaps 
encouraged  to  proceed  through  its  course  without  interruption.  This  opinion  is 
how  abandoned,  and  the  practice  is  to  endeavour  to  subdue  the  paroxysm  by 
the  ordinary  means  resorted  to  in  inflammations  of  any  other  kind ;  as  bleeding, 
ju/rga/ices,  sudorifics,  local  astringents,  refrigerants,  &c,  so  mauaged  as  to  prevent 
any  danger  of  repelling  the  gout  to  some  internal  organ,  and  thus  converting  a 
regular  paroxysm  into  a  retrograde  or  atonic  gout.  Sydenham  prohibited 
purging  and  sweating,  and  only  allowed  bleeding  in  young  and  vigorous  con- 
stitutions, during  the  first  or  second  paroxysm.  He  admits  of  the  use  of 
laudanum  where  the  pain  is  acute;  and  he  trusts  chiefly  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease  to  an  alterative  regimen,  and  apozems  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  intervals. 
Dr.  Cullen  allows  bleeding,  with  the  same  restrictions  as  Sydenham,  though  he 
recommends  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  part,  as  at  all  times  a  safer  practice 
than  the  use  of  tne  lancet.  Of  cathartics  and  sudorifics  he  takes  no  notice, 
otherwise  than  as  these  may  enter  into  the  general  course  of  an  antipldogistic 
plan :  he  is  decidedly  averse  to  the  use  of  cold,  and  thinks  that  warm  batliiug 
and  emollient  poultices,  blistering,  burning  with  moxa,  camphorated  and  aro- 
matic oils,  induce  the  inflammation  to  shift  from  one  part  to  another,  and  conse- 
quently tend  to  repel  the  inflammation  from  the  extremities  to  some  more 
important  part ;  while  opium,  though  it  affords  relief  in  present  paroxysms,  occa- 
sions them  to  return  with  greater  violence ;  and  therefore  he  observes*  by  way  of 
conclusion,  'The  common  practice  of  committing  the  person  to  patience  and 
flannel  alone,  is  established  upon  the  best  foundation.'  Now,  says  Dr.  Good, 
as  the  gout,  after  it  has  shown  itself  in  paroxysms,  is  never  idle ;  and  as  one 
paroxysm,  in  the  opinion  of  Sydenham,  Cullen,  and  every  other  physician, 
hastens  on  another,  renders  its  intervals  shorter,  and  its  duration  longer ;  and 
progressively  saps  all  the  energies  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  renders  life  itself 
a  burden,  it  is  of  serious  importance  to  inquire  whether 'this  fear  of  a  repidsion, 
however  well  founded  in  some  instances,  is  not  allowed  too  generally?  whether 
it  be  not  possible  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  the  form  of  the  disease  in 
which  it  ought  to  operate,  and  that  in  which  it  ought  not  ?  and  whether  in  the 
latter  case,  we  may  not  derive  all  the  benefit  from  a  full  use  of  a  reducin"- 
process,  which  is  obtained  in  other  inflammations,  accompanied  with  a  like 
degree  of  constitutional  vigour  ? 

"  From  the  history  of  gout,  we  may  draw  this  general  corollary  :  that  when 
once  excited  by  some  occasional  cause  into  action,  it  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
fix  and  expend  itself  upon  the  weakest  parts  of  the  system ;  and,  where  several 
parts  are  equally  weak,  to  pass  in  sudden  transitions  from  one  part  to  another 
though  transitions  arc  rare  where  the  system  is  sound.  ' 

"Li  healthy  constitutions,  the  weakest  parts  are  the  extremities  •  and  hence 
m  such  constitutions,  these  are  the  parts  m  which  the  gout  uniformly  opens  its 
assaidt.  1 


In  unhealthy  habits,  however,  the  extremities  are  not  the  weakest  parts  of 
the  Systran,  but  perhaps  the  stomach,  or  the  heart,  or  the  head,  or  the  lungs  or 
some  other  organ;  while  several  of  these  organs  may,  moreover,  be  equ.llv 
Jfb.h fated,  according  to  the  idiosyncracy  or  to  accidental  circumstances.  And 

I  7*1  !;V-VTnfcra'f  ni";VtilC  'iT[l  P™1*  ™used  into  action  in  habits 

of  this  kind,  fixes  itself  from  the  first  on  one  of  those  important  viscera  ral  her 
than  on  the  extremities;  or  roaming  from  one  to  another,  on  its  allernalin-  Is 
course  from    hese  Organs  to  the  extremities,  or  from  the  extremi  ne  e 

organs.  And  as  metastases  are  rare  where  the  system  is  sound  they  becou  e 
*Z^£%^J^  ^ciallyin  piopori.on  to 

"  These  arc  rules  which  cannot  be  too  closely  Studied  and  con.mil  led  to  incmorv 
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disease  in  which  a  prudent  fear  of  revulsion  ought  to  be  entertained,  and  that 
in  which  we  may  safely  act  without  any  such  fear  whatever.    They  directly  lead 
us  to  two  states  of  constitution  that  require  a  very  different,  and  in  manv 
instances  a  very  opposite,  mode  of  treatment;  and  seem  to  settle  the  important 
question  before  us  under  what  circumstances  it  may  be  expedient  to  enralov  a 
p«w  ve  pIan'  anti  under  wnat  a  co°ting  and  reductive. 
-     •  i    i/.f comme?ce  with  the  first  ol  these  two  states,  forming  a  regular  but 
violent  ht  ot  gout  as  it  shows  itself  in  a  sound  constitution,  and  inflicts  its  torture 
on  the  hand  or  the  loot.    Guiding  ourselves  by  the  laws  just  laid  down  there 
seems;no  reason  why,  instead  of  'committing  the  person  to  patience  and  flannel 
alone,  we  should  not  pursue  the  evacuating  and  refrigerant  means  employed 
in  active  inflammations  of  any  other  kind,  and  have  cause  to  expect  a  like 
success :  such  as  bleeding  so  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Heberden,  aud 
allowed  occasionally  by  Sydenham,  and  emptying  the  bowels,  relaxing  the  <kin 
generally,  and  coohng  the  fiery  heat  of  the  affected  linib  by  cold  water  or  anv 
other  trigonfic  application.    With  a  transfer  of  morbific  matter  we  have  now 
no  longer  to  contend.   Yet,  even  where  such  a  cause  is  admitted,  as  in  most 
exanthemata,  the  plan  thus  proposed  is,  in  many  instances,  pursued  without 
liesitation. 

"In  weakly  habits  or  idiospicracies,  or  incidenial  debilities  of  particular  ore/cms 
a  metastasis  {the  translation  of  a  disease  from  one  part  to  another)  is  a  frequent 
result,  and  peculiarly  marks  the  character  of  cjovji/  inflammation;  and  here  re- 
frigerants, violent  purffahves,  and  venesection  ought  to  be  most  sedulous! i/  abstained 
alone'  best  practice  is  that  of  '  committing  the  person  to  patience  and flannel 

"  The  inflammation  of  a  regular  fit  of  gout  subsides  gradually,  though  rapidly 
under  the  treatment  now  proposed,  without  any  repulsion  whatever.  Yet,  in  a 
lew  instances,  it  has  seemed  to  be  repelled  in  part,  whilst  it  has  chiefly  passed  off 
by  resolution. 

■+  "Tlle  use  °/  local  refrigerants  is  by  no  means  of  modern  invention,  however 
it  may  have  become  a  subject  of  warm  controversy  in  the  present  day  The 
application  of  cold  water  is  recommended  by  Hippocrates  and  other  Greek 
writers;  by  Celsus;  by  many  more  modern  authors,  as  Camerarius,  Zacutus 
.Lusitanus,  Kolhaas,  and  Keck.  Bartholine  speaks  of  the  use  of  snow  as  a 
common  application  m  1661,  and  Pechlin,  both  of  snow  and  cold  sea-water  towards 
the  close  ot  the  same  century.  Heberden  approved  highly  of  the  use  of  cold 
water,  which  has  also  received  the  more  recent  recommendation  of  Drs.  Kinsrlake 
and  Mason  Good. 

"But  this  treatment  has  often  been  employed  rashly,  and  sometimes  with 
great  and  even  fatal  mischief.  It  ought  never  to  be  ventured  upon  except,  as 
already  stated,  where  the  constitution  is  decidedly  sound  and  vigorous. 

Leeches  may,  in  many  instances,  be  applied  where  venesection  woidd  be  of 
doubtful  expediency.  A  liniment  of  oil  ol  almonds,  impregnated  with  opium, 
rubbed  on  the  tumefaction  with  a  protracted  and  very  gentle  friction,  is  often 
lound  very  serviceable  m  mitigating  the  pain;  and  cpi'thems  of  tepid  water,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Scudamore,  alone,  or  mixed  with  a  portion  of  ether  or 
alcohol,  formed  by  cloths  wetted  with  the  fluid,  and  applied  to  the  inflamed 
part,  renewable  as  they  become  dry,  in  many  cases  prove  a  grateful  substitute 
lor  cold  water ;  and  are  preferable  to  poidticcs,  warm  water,  or  even  vapour- 
baths,  winch  too  generally  relax  and  weaken  the  joint,  and  prevent  it  from 
recovering  its  elasticity,  after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  so  soon  as  it  otherwise 
would  do. 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  body  should  be  cooled  with  gentle  aperients  or  injections : 
and  while  drenching  sweats  arc  avoided,  which  never  fail  to  be  injurious,  the 
breathing  moisture  should  be  imitated,  which  often  breaks  forth  naturally  in 
an  early  part  of  the  morning,  and  is  sure  to  afford  relief  after  a  night  of  dis- 
traction.   Nor  should  opium  be  omitted  where  the  pain  is  very  acute;  for, 
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while  it  affords  temporary  case,  it  diminishes  the  duration  as  well  as  the  violence 
of  the  paroxysm. 

"The  regimen  should  be  light  and  ivnfrritating,  and  the  diet  below  the 
standard  to  which  the  patient  has  been  accustomed ;  though,  to  guard  against  a 
metastasis  to  the  stomach,  we  must  be  cautious  that  we  do  not  reduce  it  too 
much.   His  chamber  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  his  dress  light  and  easy. 

"  In  the  varieties,  constituting  atonic  and  retrocedent  gout,  there  is  a  podagric 
diathesis  grafted  upon  an  unsound  frame  •  the  unsoundness  being  general  or 
local :  and,  however  fearless  we  may  be  of  the  disease  fixing  on  any  internal 
organ  in  the  preceding  variety,  we  have  here  a  constant  apprehension  that  it 
may  do  so,  and  in  many  cases  see  it  commence  in  such  organs. 

"  In  atonic  gout,  our  uniform  attempt  should  be  to  produce  a  transfer  from 
the  part  on  which  it  has  seized,  and  fix  it  in  the  extremities :  in  retrocedent 
gout,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  the  vacillating  attack  on  the  extremities  more 
permanent,  and  prevent  it  from  shifting  to  any  other  quarter. 

"To  obtain  the  first  intention,  we  have  to  strengthen  and  even  stimulate 
the  system  generally  by  warm  tonics  and  a  generous  diet,  and,  above  all  things, 
to  take  off  the  severe  suffering,  in  whatever  it  may  consist,  from  the  affected 
organ:  for  the  longer  the  fit  continues  there,  the  weaker  it  will  become,  and 
the  less  capable  of  any  instinctive  remedial  exertion.  At  the  same  time  we  may 
solicit  the  paroxysm  to  the  extremities  by  putting  the  feet  into  warm  water, 
and  thus  unstringing  the  tone  of  then-  vessels ;  so  as  to  bring  the  standard  of 
their  atony  below  that  of  the  affected  organ. 

"  In  atonic  gout,  the  sufferings,  though  widely  different  according  to  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  are  almost  insupportable.  In  the  head  the  pain  is  maddening, 
or  the  disorder  is  accompanied  with  great  horror,  or  mimics  the  stupor  of  an 
apoplexy :  in  the  stomach  there  is  a  faintness  like  that  of  death,  with  the  sense 
of  a  cold  lump  of  lead  lodged  within  it ;  or  there  is  a  gnawing  or  a  burning- 
agony,  or  a  spasmodic  stricture  which  seems  to  cut  the  body  in  two,  and  renders 
breathing  almost  impossible ;  often,  also,  accompanied  with  a  rapid  and  sinking 
palpitation  of  the  heart. 

It  is  of  importance  to  deteimine  accurately  that  these  anomalous  symptoms 
are  really  those  of  gout ;  of  which  we  have  chiefly  to  judge  from  the  general 
character  of  the  patient's  constitution,  his  hereditary  predisposition,  habits  of 
Me,  and  the  ailments  to  which  lie  has  been  previously  subject.  In  most  cases, 
too,  during  the  paroxysm,  and  especially  where  the  stomach  is  affected,  the 
wannest  cordials  are  necessary:  as  brandy,  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  the 
tincture  of  ginger,  or  of  capsicum,  or,  what  is  still  better,  usquebaugh.  And  it 
is  always  advantageous,  and  especially  where  the  bowels  are  confined,  to  add  to 
it  some  warm  aperient,  as  aloes  or  rhubarb.  Most  of  the  family  gout-cordials 
are  made  upon  this  principle,  and  judiciously  consist  of  some  active  aperient  and 
the  hottest  aromatics,  dissolved  in  ardent  spirits.  And  the  patient,  who  is 
subject  to  these  attacks,  should  never  be  without  having  something  of  this  kind 
at  hand,  since  the  paroxysm  often  makes  its  onset  without  any  warning  Yet 
he  should  resolutely  forbear  having  recourse  to  any  such  medicine,  except  in  the 
time  of  necessity :  lor  an  habitual  indulgence  in  any  one  of  them  will  still  farther 
debilitate  the  affected  organ,  and  indeed  the  entire  system ;  and  hence  quicken 
..he  returns  of  the  paroxysm  and  render  the  antidote  less  availing.  Most  of  the 
preparations  of  ether  may  be  employed  with  benefit  in  the  variety  before  us, 
and  particularly  m  that  icy  coldness  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  a 
numbness  of  the  limbs  and  a  rapid  palpitation  of  the  heart,  under  which  it  occa- 
sionally exhibits  itself.  External  irritants  may  also  be  beneficially  employed  at 
the  same  time,  and  particular  those  of  rapid  action,  as  the  compound  eampbire 
l.n.rnent,  and  sinapisms;  at  the  same  time  the  extremities  should  be  plunged 
into  the  warm  bath.  Bid  our  sheeUnchor  in  opium ;  and  it  should  he  airen  freely, 
and  tn  vrtum  with  torn  preparation  of  antimony,  so  at  lo  act  towards  the  surface 
gemralhj,  and  thus  restore  lo  the  living  power  its  interrupted  equilibrium, 
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'•in  retrocedent  gout  the  same  plan  is  to  be  pursued,  where  the  attack  has- 
actually  slutted  from  the  feet  or  bauds  to  some  internal  organ 

iu  gout,  the  intervals  of  this  disease  are  of  as  much  importance  to  be  attended 
to  as  its  Paroxysms:  audThere,  also,  the  mode  of  ■na^Kefi 
form  should  ditler  essentially  from  that  under  the  second  ■  for  though th occa- 
sional causes  may,  in  many  cases,  be  the  same,  they  have  iu  11  fformer  to" 
reduced!11'011  3  "g01'0US  SC  C  °f  P°Wer'  and  k  the  ktt*r>  UP°U  a  scale  decidedly 
Tm  lu  fiVC1T-  lT'iet7'  known  occasional  causes  must  be  equally  avoided 
mere  the  diet  has  been  too  rich  it  must  be  lowered  ;  aud  where  too  sp  ue  and 
abstemious,  made  more  liberal.  Indolence  and  a  sedentary  life  must  §tc  wav 
to  regular  exercise;  and  over-exertion  of  body  or  mind,  to  repose  and  quiet 
Iu  the  young  robust,  and  corpulent,  whether  the  disease  result  from  too  great 
nidulgenee  at  the  table,  or  au  habitual  taint,  it  may  be  requisite  to  abstain  from 
animal  loot!  wines,  and  fermented  liquors  altogether;  but  where  the  suflerei  h™ 
passed  considerably  beyond  the  zenith  of  life,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  table  have 
become  habitual,  lus  ordinary  fare  should  be  reduced  or  diminished,  rather  than 

■ ™h tlTt6li'  ^  m  e?ry  chSnge' il  is  better  t0  l3roceed  sl°«lv,  than  to 
rush  lapidlyfrom one  extreme  to  another:  since  nothing  has  so  great  a  tendency 

trSZ,  "rt01^  t°l  STlty  as  such  suctden  aud  S 

be  c^rl v  1    m  rCg      °rder'  !md  the  hour  of  rest 

"A  due  and .unswerving  attention  to  these  general  rules  of  the  hygiene  will 
often  be  sufficient  to  keep  those  free  from  all  disturbance  of  the  gout  for  many 
years  and  perhaps  lor  the  whole  of  their  subsequent  life,  who  have  onlv  lJo  wn 
X\f  ^ef?rm<?t  a  few  regular  paroxysms.  But  where  the  system,  aid  espe- 
cull}  the  digestive  function,  is  weak,  aud  the  patient  has  had  anticipations  of  a 
tome  or  recedent  gout,  or  has  actually  suffered  from  its  assaults  it  will  be 
necessary  to  superadd  a  course  of  invigorating  medicines 

there  are  three  classes  of  remedies  that  generally  pass  under  this  name  • 
stimulants  bitters,  and  astringents.  The  first  Increase  the  action,  the  last  two 
augment  the  tone.  Stmmlants  can  rarely  be  employed  alone,  except  in  eases  of 
emergency  ;  for  a  lax  state  of  fires  will  bear  little  increase  of  action  withmit  at  the 
same  time,  suffering  un  equal,  increase  of  debility.  But  thev  may  often,  and  in  the 
case  ot  gout  perhaps  always,  be  combined  with  astringents  and' bitters  with  great 
ana  decisive  beneht.  a 

"Most  of  the  celebrated  specifics  for  preventing  a  return  of  gout,  have  been 
rormed  ot  these  classes  of  medicines  in  combination,  and  especially  of  bitters 
and  aromatics :  and  it  is  singular  that,  although  the  variety  of  them  which 
nature  otters  to  us  is  almost  infinite,  they  have  been  employed  with  little  change 
train  the  time  of  &alen  and  Cajlius  Aureliauus,  hi  the  second  century,  to  that  of 
Sydenham,  in  the  seventeenth. 

"There  have  in  all  ages,  been  offered  to  the  public,  specifics  for  the  sudden 
cure  or  removal  ot  the  paroxysm  when  present,  as  well  as  for  preventing  its 
return  hereafter.  Lucian,  in  his  Tragopodagra,  gives  us,  with  great  humour,  a 
list  that  occupies  a  page  of  such  as  were  chiefly  in  vogue  in  his  day  ;  and  the 
catalogue  is  certainly  not  diminished  in  om-  own.  Those  that  have  acquired  the 
nignest  reputation,  appear  to  have  been  composed  of  some  species  of  hellebore 
oi  ot  meadow-saffron;  the  first  of  which  is  among  the  remedies  quoted  by 
.Lucian,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  K«  ^&o90v  0f  the  Creeks  belonged  to 
toris  cither  the  white  or  black  hellebore  of  modern  dispensa- 

"The  favourite  specifics  of  the  present  day  arc  M.  Husson's  Eau  medicinafe, 
aiia  the  Vimm  colcfaci,  or  wine  of  meadow-saffron,  introduced  in  (he  current 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  College.   The.  exact,  components  of  the  former  are 
kept  a  secret;  though  its  basis  is  now  universally  believed  to  be  either  the  root 
ic  other  part  ot  the  meadow-saffron.    The  effects  (if  the  Eau  mrdicinalc 
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yid  of  the  colchicmn  wine,  do  not  essentially  differ;  for,  after  taking  about  sixtv 
drops  ot  either,  the  pulse  becomes  slower,  and  at  length  sinks,  in  about  twelve 
hours,  Iroin  ten  to  twenty  strokes  m  a  minute  below  its  natural  number  at 
which  time  the  inflammation  subsides.  The  action  of  both  medicines  is  accom 
panied  with  great  languor,  and  a  deadly  nausea  or  sickness,  which  terminates  in 
vomiting,  or  a  discharge  from  the  bowels,  or  both.  If  the  dose  be  in  a  small 
degree  «  excess,  the  symptoms  are  syncope,  cold  sweat,  extreme  prostration  of 
strength  violent  vomiling  and  purging,  a  wiry  and  almost  imperceptible  pulse  or  a 
state  ot  utter  and  very  alarming  insensibility.  And,  in  some  constitutions,  these 
effects  htm  followed  from  the  use  of  even  a  common  dose.  So  that  these  prepa- 
of  Stoerclf11 "  stronger  drugged  than  the  celebrated  oxymel  colchici 

™a  11  "  ?oss[h}e  that  the  colchicum  may  act  by  a  specific  power  on  the  peculiar 
SSwi  1?  VeSfdar  lt;  ^  as  other  intestinal  irritants  have  occasionally 
produced  a  like  ellect,  and  particularly  the  Gratiola  officinalis  and  Ranunculus 
Jtammutu,  the  disappearance  of  the  paroxysm  may  also  be  ascribed  to  a  transfer  of 
ZoZ  Li  t  s/oftc{f>ifl  ™t<*tw>s  Generally  speaking,  specifics  operate  by  a, 
secret,  and  inexplicable  power,  as  the  bark  in  mtermittents,  the  vaccine  virus  in 
sine  ding  the  constitution  against  smaU-Pox,  and  mercury  in  syphilis :  for  Egh 
a  ptjahsm  salivation  {see  article  farther  on),  gives  proof  that  the  svstem  k 

WltVhe  kst'  ?T  ^t™  Prac^oncrs  fo attached  to  n  fcuhV 
man  doctrme  m  the  present  day,  as  to  contend  that  the  venereal  virus  is  carried 
oft  bj  the  sahvation,  since  we  are  perpetually  beholding  it  carried  off  under  the 
influence  ot.  mercury  without  any  salivation  whatever 

Admitting  yet,  that  the  colchicum  has  a  specific  power  over  a  regular  infhm 
matory  paroxysm  ot  gout,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  no  such  power  ove  the  Sv 
diathesis,  since  the  paroxysm  has  never  been  so  removed  as  no t rcture fS 

/JaWe  to  suffer  from  the  sudden  resolution  of  the  local  inflammation  and 
whether,,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  colchicum,  the  returns  of  thf  Sxysm  may 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  article  at  length,  although  space  is 
valuable  to  ine  in  a  work  which  is  to  be  sold  at  a  °oss    but  T 

to   bring   before   the  public   the  principles  of  AUm  i) 
treatment,  as  well  as  those  of  HydropaS  IZ^hZ 
may  ,udge  which  has  foundation  ifSZ  fftuth     ax,d  J 
do  not  fear  the  comparison  for  HvuVomthir.  ™    f  w 
plenty  of  our  applications  puts  fiTSS  fhTrelch  tfdft 
every  station  ot  life,  wherever  a  little  water  •„  ,1  H 
necessaries  are  to  be  had  -  the  nrinr  ml,^  • tho,  commoue*1 

understood.    Veritas  S'ifS'feffiS  %81?!P  6  !Uld 
will,  in  time,  prevail  over  ?, S«  ic f  ?  '     ^uth  is  great,  and 
So  hate  a,l 
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Peecatjtionaey  measitees  to  ward  off  consumption  and  other 
diseases  should  be  taken  early,  when  self-denial  and  exertion  would 
prevent  years  of  misery  often  ending  in  premature  death.* 

I  am  sometimes  asked  how  it  happens  that  persons  get  into  a  bad 
state  oi  health,  whose  habits  have  been  strictly  correct,  and  who  have 
never  indulged  their  palate  at  the  expense  of  the  stomach  ?  I  replv  it 
is  easily  accounted  for.  The  body  is  in  a  constant  state  of  waste  and 
reparation.  Active  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  a  condition  of  healthy 
existence ;  and  just  so  far  as  mankind  can  enjoy  this,  is  their -prospect 
of  having  a  healthy  body.  By  every  voluntary  action  the  cellular  tis- 
sue is  displaced,  and  a  call  made  for  new  matter  to  replace  the  waste 
By  every  active  inspiration,  the  pure  air  is  forced  into  the  minute  air- 
vessels  in  the  lungs  with  a  power  of  4  cwt. ;  where  it  gives  to  the 
blood  the  life-givmg  oxygen  which  consumes  the  carbon  or  waste 
matter.  By  a  sedentary  life,  or  a  bad  atmosphere,  the  old  worn-out 
matter  is  not  remdved ;  the  carbon  in  the  blood  is  not  consumed  for 
want  of  the  oxygen  in  fresh  air.  The  nervous  system  soon  feels  the 
effects  of  this  unnatural  state  ;  and  hence  comes  dyspepsia,  and  the 
long  train  of  evils  caused  by  having  worn-out  matter  in  the  frame, 
instead  of  living  flesh  and  nerves.  Sometimes  this  enfeebled  state 
goes  on  until  the  frame  becomes  a  wreck,  or  some  weak  vital  part 
giyesway,  and  the  body  dies  by  inflammation  or  fever,  &c.  We  find 
Ling's  or  the  Swedish  movements  of  great  service  in  most  cases,  and 
especially  in  weakness  of  the  chest ;  even  a  delicate  person  may  exer- 
cise the  chest  and  arms  to  great  advantage  by  sitting  iu  a'  chair 
clenching  the  fists,  working  the  arms  and  shoulders,  and  at  the  same 
time  expanding  the  chest,  with  the  head  thrown  back,  opening  the 
mouth  and  breathing  freely,  moving  the  trunk  backwards  and 
forwards.  An  immediate  warm  sensation  will  generally  be  felt  in 
the  muscles  of  the  chest. 

The  amount  of  exercise  should  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the 
person;  over-fatigue  would  bring  on  excitement  and  mischief.  Exer- 
cise should  be  frequently  practised  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
habitually  expand  the  chest:  this  would  prevent  consumption  in 
many  cases.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  such  numbers  of  comparatively 
young  persons,  and  especially  females,  with  chest  affections  brought  on 
by  inattention  to  the  natural  laws  of  health,— sedentary  habits,  warm 
rooms,  stimulating  food  and  liquids,  undue  brain  excitement  from 
study,  before  the  frame  is  fully  developed,  late  hours,  and  in-many  cases 
by  over-anxiety  to  realise  what  is  thought  a  necessary  maintenance. 

Then  again  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  requirements  of  the  body 
in  clothing ;  fashion  or  custom  is  more  thought  of  than  the  physio- 
logical structure  and  functions  of  the  body.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, all  the  patients  who  come  to  my  Hydropathic  Establishment  iu 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring  are  very  inconsistently  clothed.  Cold 
v/atev  will  never  cure  invalids,  or  enable  them  to  resist  cold,  without 
*  For  treatment  of  sudden  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  see  p.  79. 
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proper  clothing  in  this  climate.  The  chest  is  very  generally  the 
most  exposed  part  of  the  body,  except  the  head  and  hands ;  and  it 
should  be  the  most  protected,  as  well  as  the  stomach  and  liver,  and 
bowels  ;  for  if  the  vital  warmth  of  those  parts  is  lowered,  their 
functionary  power  of  action  will  be  just  so  much  lessened.  I 
believe,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  disease  with  those  who 
lead  sedentary  lives,  or  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  is  the  little 
care  that  is  paid  to  keeping  the  trunk  of  the  body  well  pro- 
tected, and  the  vital  heat  retained  in  it ;  and  the  little  or  mostly 
no  attention  paid  to  exercising  the  body.  Exercise,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  may  be  had  without  either  a  large  space  or 
long  walks.  Ling's  little  book,  price  one  shilling,  will  instruct  in  the 
manner  to  move  the  limbs  and  body  in  various  directions;  and  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  every  movement  works  off  some  old  worn- 
out  tissue,  and  stimulates  circulation.  Thousands,  and  especially 
ladies,  never  exercise  then.'  limbs  and  body  only  by  slowly  walking 
from  one  room  to  another,  or  when  in  the  open  air  never  exert  their 
physical  powers  to  bring  good  healthy  circulation ;  and  as  the  Creator 
ha3  made  the  exercise  of  all  the  muscles  and  bones  of  the  frame  a 
condition  of  health,  and  man  cannot  alter  or  abrogate  those  laws, 
they  must  either  be  obeyed,  or  th^  consequences  of  acting  in- 
dependently of  them  must  be  experienced. 

A  case  of  this  kind,  where  these  laws  have  not  been  either  under- 
stood or  acted  upon,  has  consulted  me  by  letter,  this  morning,  stating 
he  is  occupied  in  a  wholesale  warehouse;  in  a  close  part  of  the  city, 
from  8.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  with  only  one  hour  during  that  time  for 
meals  and  rest,  gas-lights  burning  often  all  day  in  winter.    The  con- 
sequence is,  that  a  chest  complaint  has  been  established  that  will 
probably  soon  render  him  unable  to  continue  his  employment ;  he 
will  be  recommended  to  country  air,  and  go  there  to  die,  leaving  a 
wife  and  family  to  struggle  on  in  life,  surrounded  with  difficulties 
which  are  very  likely  to  bring  them  to  the  same  melancholy  state. 
The  answer  is,  we  must  attend  to  business  or  starve.  There  is  no 
reason  in  such  an  observation  ;  men  should  be  content  with  any  em- 
ployment and  remuneration,  rather  than  place  themselves  in*  such 
positions, — contracting  ties  and  engagements  that  they  are  eventually 
unable  to  fulfil,  and  by  the  attempt  multiply  misery  and  disease. 
How  often  when  success  in  business  crowns  their  efforts,  they  find 
they  have  sacrificed  what  money  cannot  purchase,  and  by'no  efforts 
can  regain  the  health  they  have  lost,  or  ability  to  enjoy  life.  They 
then  often  envy  the  very  out-door  labourer ;  but  when  the  mischief 
is  done,  regrets  are  useless,  and  often  a  settled  melancholy  rests 
upon  the  mind,  further  depressing,  and  hastening  the  climax. 

The  more  experience  we  have  in  cases  of  diseases  of  the  lun<;s, 
and  less  hopes  we  have  of  curing  many  of  such  diseases;  for 
generally  they  are  cases  sucli  as  1  have  just  described,  who  come  for 
a  short  time  to  be  patched  up,  and  return  to  the  same  course  of  life, 
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still  hoping  against  reason  that  they  can  yet  go  on  with  a  little  more 
care,  when  m  fact  only  an  entire  abandonment  of  their  business  and 
locality  can  be  of  any  permanent  use  to  them.  Females  are  also, 
either  by  their  occupations,  or  previously  contracted  sedentary  habits, 
or  from  family  duties,  in  the  same  position ;  and  all  we  can  do  is  to 
give  them  instructions  how  to  ward  off  attacks  and  improve  their 
health  in  a  degree,  and  in  this  our  mild  Hydropathic  plans,  and  in- 
struction in  clothing,  diet,  and  habits,  are  eminently  successful.  We 
have  had  many  successful  cures  in  females,  where  affection  of  the 
lungs  has  come  on  from  excess  or  stoppage  of  periodical  discharge, 
and  when  our  sitz  baths,  &c,  have  regulated  the  constitution,  health 
has  been  regained;  in  other  cases,  both  male  and  female,  after  a 
course  of  our  treatment,  they  have  changed  their  occupations  or 
residence,  and  adopted  our  other  instructions,  and  have  been  per- 
manently restored  to  sound  health. 

CONSUMPTIVE  PERSONS  may  use  the  water  treatment  with 
advantage,  but  it  must  be  very  cautiously  applied,  and  not  with 
cold  water,  say  seventy-five  to  eighty  degrees.  To  give  a  general 
idea  of  our  plan  of  treatment,  I  give  as  follows,  which  of  course 
has  to  be  varied  according  to  the  age  and  nature  of  the  case.  (See 
bath  list,  Nos.  23,  26,  68,  71,  72,  74  ;  chest  compresses,  according  to 
vitality  of  patient,  Nos.  179,  180,  182,  196,  197,  19S,  207,  20S,  212, 
213).  Keep  the  body  covered  as  much  as  possible  during  the  opera- 
tions with  a  blanket,  and  dress  entirely  and  quickly.  It  is  important 
not  to  expose  the  body  to  the  air  while  undressed,  as  it  rapidly  loses 
heat,  and  in  persons  of  weak  habit  is  injurious.  The  ordinary  plan 
of  sponging  the  body  with  cold  water  by  delicate  persons  is  often  very 
injurious.  "Wear  a  chest  compress  night  and  day,  frequently  sprinkled 
with  a  little  tepid  water,  but  not  to  drip.  Cod-liver  oil  is  efficacious — 
two  tea-spoonfuls  per  day,  one  after  breakfast  and  another  after  tea. 
Light  hosiery  vest  for  summer,  good  lambs'  wool  for  winter,  and 
lambs'  wool  stockings  winter  and  summer.  Ripe  grapes  or  straw- 
berries good,  and  also  stewed  fruits ;  no  kind  of  stimulants  or  coffee. 
The  clothes  to  fit  up  to  the  throat,  especially  in  winter,  and  short 
sleeves  to  outer  waistcoat,  to  protect  the  armpits.  If  the  bowels  air 
not  regular,  use  No.  78  on  list.  Some  consumptive  patients  cannot 
bear  much  treatment,  and  then  feelings  and  symptoms  must  dictate. 

Rubbing  the  chest  with  hand  and  cold  water,  and  wearing 
flannel  pad  or  wetted  chest  compress,  will  strengthen  the  chest,  t he- 
rubbing  twice  a-day ;  summer  dress  should  be  changed  at  the  end  of 
August. 

Eor  mode  of  treatment  I  give  several  cases  : — 

Case  No.  1,  a  single  lady,  age  28,  consumptive  family,  apparently  rather  stout, 
but  not  healthy  appearance,  slight  cough,  especially  in  a  morning,  almost  constant 
slight  pains  inchest,  extremely  susceptible  of  cold,  monthly  periods  sometimes 
suppressed,  at  other  times  in  excess,  'treatment  successful!  and  under  it  gained 
weight  considerably  with  care.   This  ease  aiaj  enjoy  tolerable  health. 
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Sleep  as  long  as  you  can  in  the  morning,  and  have  a  raw  egg  well  beaten  up  in 
a  little  warm  water,  as  soon  as  you  awake  ;  on  rising  have  a  towel  rubbing,  with 
90  deg.  water.  Forenoon  have  the  chest  rubbed  with  the  hand,  and  70  degrees 
water  three  minutes,  No.  72,  keeping  the  hands  and  feet  in  95  deg.  mustard 
and  water  No.  156,  during  the  time.  Afternoon :  have  a  lady's  running  sitz, 
No.  108,  for  five  minutes,  and  if  the  feet  are  cold  put  them  in  90  deg.  mustard 
and  water  for  five  minutes.  Put  on  a  dry  full  length  spongio  piline  compress 
with  collar.  No.  ISO.  Also  put  on  the  oil  silk  and  flannel  dry,  lialf  chest  compress 
without  collar  on  behind.  Take  a  tea-spoonful  of  cod-liver  oil  twice  a-day.  Take 
beef -tea  before  the  forenoon  treatment,  and  another  raw  egg  before  the  afternoon 
treatment ;  whenever  there  is  any  pain  in  the  bowels,  use  No.  76  or  77,  and  sip 
cold  water.    Do  this  after  every  meal  for  an  hour. 

TREATMENT  OF  A  CASE.  No.  2.— A  Solicitor,  age  thirty-five,  fully  de- 
veloped frame,  energetic,  and  of  rather  excitable  but  very  cheerful  tempera- 
ment, strictly  temperate  in  his  habits,  married— (constitution  not  injured  by 
any  excesses)  has  lately  come  to  inquire  about  Hydropathy.    His  brothers  have 
died  of  consumption;  he  has  some  tenderness  of  the  chest,  very  subject  to 
flushing  heat  in  the  face  and  head,  with  rather  an  hectic  complexion.  He  had  been 
advised  to  expose  his  chest,  by  way  of  hardening  it ;  took  freely  of  flesh  meat  to 
strengthen  him,  with  a  fair  allowance  of  bitter  ale  and  wine,  but  what  would  be  con- 
sidered only  an  ordinary  quantity.   Driving  out  at  night,  unaccustomed  to  weal- 
ing a  wrapper  round  Iris  throat,  and  breathing  the  night  air  freely,  under  the 
idea  that  all  the  air  he  got  the  better,  summer  or  winter.    His  naturally  cheer- 
ful temperament  kept  him  up ;  but  both  he  and  his  friends  began  to  be  some- 
what uneasy  at  the  tendency  to  affection  of  the  chest,  and  the  uncomfortable 
flushings  of  the  face,  restlessness  and  inability  to  sleep  well,  symptoms  which  the 
use  of  animal  food  and  his  allowance  of  stimulants  were  so  well  calculated  to  in- 
crease. Now  this  is  a  case  that  would  inevitably  have  progressed  to  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, and  the  advice  he  had  had  was  more  likely  to  accelerate  such  a 
consummation  than  prevent  it.   I  feel  quite  assured  that  this  patient  will  owe 
his  life,  under  God,  to  coming  to  my  Establishment.   I  heard  the  history  of  his 
state,  past  and  present,  and  I  then  made  a  survey  of  his  clothing,  a  point  seldom 
noticed  as  it  ought  to  be  by  doctors,  but  which  is  quite  as  essential  to  health  as 
any  treatment  of  any  kind,  and  absolutely  indispensable  to  be  attended  to.  It 
was  February,  and  he  wore,  as  most  men  in  Ins  position  do,  a  hue  broad  cloth 
coat,  and  waistcoat  of  silk,  or  some  light  material,  satin  or  black  silk  tie  round 
Ms  throat.    The  lower  part  of  his  person  was  well  protected  from  the  cold,  where, 
especially  behind,  it  would  have  been  very  much  better  for  his  health  to  adopt 
the  highland  garb  ;  but  the  chest  and  throat,  where  it  is  so  absolutely  essential  to 
keep  good  surface  circulation,  and  prevent  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels,  ac- 
cording to  almost  universal  fashion  in  this  country,  were  allowed  to  be  exposed 
to  the  "free  air;"  this  "free  air"  closing  the  minute  capillaries,  driving 
the  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  closing  the  absorbents,  and  preventing 
nutrition  so  essential  to  the  covering  of  these  vital  parts.    I  ordered  stout 
lambs'  wool  under  waistcoats,  rants,  and  socks,  a  beaver  cloth  coat  and  vest 
the  fertmade  to  button  Up  to  the  throat,  and  with  short  cloth  sleeves,  about  six  inches 
long,  silk  scarf  to  replace  the  tie ;  to  wear  one  of  Maw's*  respirators  whenever 
he  went  out  into  the  cold,  and  always  when  driving  or  ridiug  in  winter  •  very 
httle  meat,  and  only  once  a-day  (mutton  best),  potatoes  or  other  vegetables* 
no  stimulants  at  all,  and  no  codec.    I  began  with  the  following  treatment  while 
at  rny  establishment,  which  soon  told  beneficially,  and  now,  nine  months  since 
he  was  with  us,  1  hear  is  m  excellent  health. 

Treatment.    On  rising,  first  morning,  hot  washing  and  soaping,  sitz,  and 
sponge  down  nearly  cold.     Second  morning,  dripping  Bheet,  70  deg.  Third 
morning  ditto.    First  forenoon,  fomentation  on  the  chest  twenty  minutes,  and 
•  Maw,  11,  Aldersgate-street,  London,  6s.  or  post  free  5s.  id. 
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■wipe  with  wrung  out  towel ;  dress,  and  have  sitz  seventy  degress,  five  minutes . 
Second  forenoon,  hot  and  tepid  back  wash  four  minutes,  feet  in  hot  water. 
Third  forenoon,  Lazy  Pack,  No.  50  on  list.  First  day,  sitz  80  deg.  six  minutes, 
with  a  hot  pad  to  chest  while  in,  and  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water.  Third  after- 
noon, ditto,  half  chest  silk  compress  and  flannel  body  bandage,  wrung  out  of 
warm  water.  Forenoon,  fourth  day,  fomentation  on  the  chest  twenty  minutes, 
wipe  dry  with  cold  dry  cloth,  then  mustaid  plaster  over  the  throat  and  chest, 
sponge  it  off  dry,  and  putting  on  dry  flannel  chest  compress,  not  damping  the 
compress  till  bed-time,  as  the  wet  takes  away  the  effect  of  the  mustard,  which 
is  intended  to  bring  out  a  rash,  and  muse  be  repeated  until  the  chest  is  re- 
lieved. Fifth  forenoon,  fomenting  pack  one  hour,  and  tepid  wash  down. 
Afternoon,  sitz,  80  degrees,  six  minutes,  and  afterwards  mustard  foot  and 
head  bath,  eight  minutes,  wearing  woollen  gloves  in  cold  weather.  Use  the 
respirator  when  out  in  the  cold.  Little  cold  mutton  to  dinner,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  vegetables  and  pudding  ;  body  bandage  night  and  day,  wrung  out 
of  warm  water. 

Case  No.  3— A  Clergyman  married,  age  thirty,  rather  slight  frame,  not  con- 
sumptive habit,  but  bilious  temperament;  and  from  being  salivated  and  bhstered 
for  liver  complaint,  was  brought  into  a  low  state  of  health,  and  the  lungs  became 
affected ;  be  came  to  us  with  slight  spitting  of  blood,  and  great  prostration.  Ihe 
following  was  prescribed,  and  suited  the  case-  On  rising  No.  92  and  12  fore- 
noon 74  afternoon  113,  and  onee  a-week  52,  50,  and  48,  ISO  198,  211,  .212. 

Case  No.  4.— A  gentleman,  age  fifty-four,  fair  natural  constitution,  lived 
rather  fast,  took  a  good  deal  of  mercury;  twelve  months  ago  an  attack  ot 
bronchitis  rather  severe,  and  from  this  time  sunk  a  good  deal  in  flesh  with  occa- 
sional blood-streaked  expectoration ;  much  emaciated,  ban-  now  grey,  slight  cough 
frequent  pain  in  right  breast,  sometimes  sharp.  Fnst  prescription,  which  suited 
him  well-On  rising  a  raw  egg  beat  up  in  a  little  warm  water,  then  bath  68  and 
26  •  omitting  mustard  plaster  when  skin  becomes  tender,  and  apply  it  again 
when  the  slSn  will  bear  it.  Forenoon  74  nothing  m  afternoon  go  to  bed  at 
8  p.m.  and  have  68  without  mustard.  BreaMasUjikewarm  weak  black  tea,  and 
a  saucer  full  of  Scotch  oatmeal  porridge  and  a  little  milk  and  little .bread.  Be- 
fore treatment  at  11.30  a.m.,  cup  ot  beet- tea  with  a  little  toast ;  innei  h  tie 
rabbit,  fowl  or  game  or  fish  with  toast  and  water ;  and  small  quantity  of  lire, 
sago  or  tapico  pudding,  no  vegetables,  and  instead  have  boiled  nee.  Tea  as 
breakfast.  Bed-time,  small  basin  of  arrowroot  or  sago,  sweetened  with  lump 
sugar  use  No.  76  ;  be  very  cautious  not  to  eat  more  than  can  digest  well ;  better 
?ak "too little  than  any  too  much;  be  careful  of  ^f^^^lf0^ 
or  damp  clothing  according  to  curection  tor  season.   Keep  the  surface  ot  the 

h°^lI7.-A'^tt£%o  twenty-eight,  tall  spare  frame,  bilious  com- 
plexion eyes  rather  sunk,  of  a  consumptive  Family.  Five  years  ago  ^edentary 
ocenpation  brought  on  a  slight  spitting  of  blood-  changed  his  occupat  on  and 
travelled  •  was  better ;  then  married,  and  entered  m  a  shop  business  liamts 
SrcA  and  abstemious  ;  worked  hard,  health  u  - 1  ™val  o  he 
bbqLtreakedWor^ 


Diooa-streaKeu  es.pcuuuio-wuu  —  ■■  -~     — --  -  m0ni- 

blishment  in  August.   First  prescription— On  rising  212  then  11  e\  erj  moin 
in*  a  to  some  eolct  water,  and  walk  only  in  outer  saloon  before  breakfast. .  lore- 
Son  <J0  cTery  day;  afternoon,  15<x  207,  177,  dan,,,  compress 
bed-time;  72  before  first  bath,  and  on  gomg  toW;  °veiy  Saturday  hue., 
"■entle  and  take  no  treatment  on  Sabbath  except  /2,  20b,  21J,.  >lo,  -W- 
Case  No  O.-Gcnllcman,  tall  and  stout,  excellen  canibfeifum,  0 
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blood,  went  under  medical  treatment,  and  in  a  month  apparently  well  again,  and 
resumed  his  travelling ;  after  three  mouths,  spitting  of  blood  returned,  and 
again  went  under  his  former  surgeon,  who  this  tune  failing  to  stop  the  bleeding 
tried  Homoeopathy  without  relief,  and  then  came  to  Matlock  Bank  Hydro- 
pathic establishment,  as  is  mostly  the  case  when  all  other  means  have  been  tried, 
and  the  frame  often  nearly  worn  out  with  attempts  at  cure,  and  it  is  only 
surprising  mauy  do  not  die  soon  after  their  arrival.  Here  it  is  evident  the  first 
inflammatory  attack  has  never  been  entirely  eradicated.  Prescription  to  begin 
with— On  rising,  No.  52  geutle;  forenoon,  74;  afternoon,  19;  standing  on  hot 
pad  on  going  to  bed  72,  ISO,  very  moderate  quantity  of  food,  and  little  flesh 
meat;  rest  from  treatment  on  Sabbath,  except  72. 

Bronchial  affections  are  often  brought  on  by  exposing  the  throat 
and  chest,  or  by  ministers  from  great  exertions  in  speaking,  and 
taking  no  precautions  to  soothe  and  stimulate  the  throat  after  their 
duties  by  water  treatment;  a  slow  inflammation  is  commenced  and 
increased  by  repeated  exertions  in  preaching,  and  is  neglected; 
stomach  derangement  will  very  commonly  briDg  the  complaint  on, 
and,  if  not  stopped,  the  vitality  of  the  body  is  soon  lowered,  from  the 
air  tubes  being  clogged  with  mucus,  and  so  preventing  oxygen  from 
getting  into  the  blood. 

tx£!$LOT  tBR°NCHITIS  AND  GENERAL  DERANGEMENT  OE 
i  . 1  u  ~  A.mer°hant>  ^  fifty,  ratlier  stout,  but  for  a  long  time  with  a  ten- 
dency to  bronchial  affection  and  weakness  of  the  chest,  aggravated  whenever  the 
digestive  organs  were  out  of  order,  causing  difficulty  of  .breathing  and  feehh°-  of 
exhaustion,  tried  the  usual  medical  mode  ofpatching  up  until  he  became  tired 
of  it  not  giving  him  any  permanent  relief.  He  heard  of  my  establishment,  and 
came  with  a  friend  and,  as  he  remarked  to  me  the  next  evening,  he,  for  the  first 
time  m  his  life,  had  received  proper  instruction  how  to  five,  to  clothe,  and  to 
keep  his  body  in  good  serviceable  condition.  The  following  is  the  first  prescrip- 
tion book  I  gave  him.  This  treatment,  with  some  alterations,  and  more  tome 
as  he  progressed  to  recovery,  brought  him  into  good  health 

iirst  day,  a  hot  soaping, «tz!  (pad  on  chest)  four  minutes,  then  a  spongin°- 
over  quickly  with  cold  water.  Second  day,  onrising,  tepid  sheet.  Third  day 
on  rising,  as  first  lorenoon,  first  day,  foment  the  front  twenty  minutes  foil 
lowed  by  a  wet  sheet  nearly  cold.  Second  forenoon,  fomenting  pack  one  hour 
then  sponging  nearly  cold,  standing  on  hot  pad.  Thud  forenoon  ns  first  After' 
noon,  first  day,  Sltz  at  90  deg. ;  a  hot  pad  to  the  chest,  and  feet 'in  mustard  and" 
water  100  deg  wipe  with  wrung-out  towel,  then  a  sitz  run  down  to  cold  before 
coming  out  Second  afternoon,  Site  80  deg.  six  minutes  ran  down  to  cold  one 
rmnute  the  feet  in  water  100  deg  every  day,  half  chest  compress  night  and  dav 
calico  body  bandage  m  day,  flannel  at  night  wrung  out  of  warm  water.  Moderate 
flesh  meat  small  quantity  of  cold  mutton,  at  dinner,  vegetables,  and  pudding 
Second  week,  forenoon,  first  day,  foment  the  chest  twenty  minutes,  the.  to  have" 
a  mustard  plaster  to  the  bottom  of  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  chest  as  lon?2 
it  can  be  borne,  then  wipe  off  dry  and  put,  on  compresiwi&out  dampiS£ff 
after  this,  dress  and  have  the  las  to  calves  in  not  mustard  and  water  f  ecu 
minutes,  and  then  rub  with  a  ury  cloth.  Second  forenoon,  hot  an  l  ed  nek 
wash,  fee  in  hot  water,  holding  hot  pad  to  chest  four  minute.  Tl  h°  ' n  '  - 
if  the  first  forenoon  treatment  has  not  brought  out  much  redness repeat W5i 
if  the  chart  is  tender  from  the  mustard  ripeat  the  second  forenoon!  :  .m 
Fourth  forenoon;  spirit  lamp  and  tepid  sponge  over,  dress  and  s  /s  de- 
five  annates.  Afternoon  •  Site  at  80  deg.  five  minutes,  afterwards  hoi  mus  rd 
and  water  foot  an«  hand  bath  c  "lit  minutes  A  KM. I  V  i  ,  ,  /  !M,lrcl 
-.r.,1  k..»  Ktti,  1 1    B1B"*  rn  nun  s,    a  little  cold  mutton  to  dinner 

and  but  little  always.    Always  avoid  hot  ribs  of  beef,  but  may  cat  it  "old 
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Comply  strictly  with  the  necessary  rules  for  your  diet  and  clothing  if  you  are  to 
escape  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma,  and  to  this  end  you  must  first  avoid  all  stimu- 
lants, pastry  or  anything-  indigestible,  however  it  may  tempt  your  palate  •  1'or  if 
your  stomach  is  out  ot  order,  the  mucous  inflammation  will  immediately  affect  the 
Bronchial  tubes.  Again,  it  is  quite  imperative  to  guard  your  throat  and  chest 
from  cold,  and  to  keep  up  surface  circulation;  if  this  is  attended  to  yon  will 
olten  escape  attacks,  and  prevent  internal  congestion.  The  outer  waistcoat 
should  have  short  sleeves,  and  button  up  to  the  throat,  and  I  would  advise  this 
plan,  winter  and  summer,  only  in  summer  time  have  light  material  The  ordi- 
nary plan  of  waistcoats  leaves  the  armpits  exposed  to  suppressed  perspiration 
where  the  frame  is  so  sensitive  to  it.  Lambs'  wool  under  vests  in  winter  • 
middle,  or  what  is  called  super  merino  for  May  or  June  when  the  weather 
changes,  and  light  gauze  merino  for  the  hot  weather.  Always  wear  a  flannel 
pad  two  thicknesses  over  the  chest,  under  the  lambs'  wool  vest,  in  winter 
Always  use  the  respirator  (Maw's,  11,  Aldersgate-strcet,  London,)  in  cold 
weather,  and  on  going  out  in  an  evening,  the  cold  or  damp  will  not  injure  you 
and  when  you  go  out  in  the  cold  with  it  breathe  through  the  mouth.  You  may 
go  out  with  tins  respirator  on,  in  high  winds,  or  any  degree  of  cold,  with  perfect 
safety.  I  have  personally  proved  this.  Eat  sparingly  at  all  times,  and  never 
take  supper.  Any  stnnulants  or  tobacco  will  be  highly  injurious  to  you.  Avoid 
cold  water  shocks  to  your  chest  in  cold  weather,  by  having  a  flannel  pad  on 
when  you  take  your  cold  dripping  sheet.  A  slightly  tepid  dripping  sheet  will  be 
best  tor  you  in  winter,  and  cold  washing  sitz  in  summer,  rubbing  the  chest  with 
hand  and  cold  water  for  two  or  three  minutes  beneficial  frequently 

CASE  OE  BRONCHITIS— A  sentleman,  about  forty-eight'  years  of  age,  a 
government  inspector  of  fisheries,  tall,  worn  to  a  skeleton,  expectorating  matter 
111  large  quantities,  and  having  no  appetite,  was  recommended  to  fry  my  esta- 
blishment as  a  last  resource.  Two  eminent  physicians,  and  his  own  surgeon, 
gave  him  no  hopes  of  restoration.  Every  means  had  been  tried  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  but  it  had  never  been  checked.  Blisters  would  not  do  it ; 
morphia  was  useless ;  porter  and  flesh  meat,  were  prescribed  to  keep  up  the 
sinking  strength  in  vain ;  the  drain  continued,  and  death  stared  him  in  the  face, 
lie  came  to  my  establishment  in  the  autumn  of  1854.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  J 
inspected  his  clothing,  and  condemned  it;  ordered  the  fine  broad  cloth  and 
slight  under  clothing  to  be  replaced  by  substantial  beaver  cloth,  and  none  being 
at  hand,  I  lent  him  a  whiter  suit  until  the  tailor  could  clothe  him.  He  was  well 
washed  over  with  hot  soap  and  water,  had  then  a  tepid  wash ;  wore  a  spongio 
piline  chest  compress  with  collar,  and  a  spongio  spinal  compress  night  and  day, 
sprinkled  once  a-day  with  warm  water ;  had  a  body  bandage  wetted  oidy  over 
the  abdomen,  and  wore  only  part  of  the  day;  the  bottom  of  the  throat  and  top 
of  the  chest  were  kept  constantly  red,  for  weeks,  with  mustard  poultices,  and 
fomented  for  half  an  hour  every  day,  occasionally  No.  5'9.  No  stimulants  and 
no  flesh  meat  were  taken,  having  oidy  slight,  general  treatment;  the  throat  was 
constantly  packed  with  damped  spongio,  and  a  woollen  scarf  over  ;  other  treat- 
ment a  good  deal  similar  to  former  case.  The  result  was,  that,  at  Christmas  he 
-presented  himself  at  Edinburgh  to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  entirely  well,  and 
was preappointed  to  the  cold  situation  hi  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  he  had 
held  before,  and  to  this  day  he  has  been  able  to  perform  his  duties  in  good 
.health.  Nature  did  all  this,— nursing  the  body,  soothing  the  frame  doing  every- 
thing to  aid  nutrition,  forcing  in  nothing,  nor  putting  stuff  into  the  stomach  in 
the  form  of  physic,  &c.  that  nature  can  never  work  into  good  aliment. 

SUDDEN  ATTACK  OP  BRONCHITIS  will  generally  be  ar- 
rested by  the  following  plans— first,  No.  35,  then  No.  68,  and  138,  9S 
nt  bed-time  ;  the  following  dav  have  on  rising  No.  7,  during  day  7-4  or 
59,  and  at  night  98  and  79,  208,  198,  19G,  153,  177,  172. 
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THROAT  AFFECTION  MSB  DIFFICULTY  OF  BREATH- 
IIN  Gr. — An  elderly  lady  bad  for  a  long  time  been  troubled  in  tins 
way.  A  flannel  wrapper  wrung  out  of  bot  water  was  put  round  tbe 
throat  every  night,  and  a  large  roll  of  dry  flannel  oyer  it ;  this  was 
continued  for  a  week,  spongiug  tbe  throat  with  water  80  deg.  iu  tbe 
morning,  and  putting  usual  half-chest  wet  compress  on  with  collar 
during  the  day,  soon  quite  removed  the  complaint.  If  stubborn, 
mustard  plaster  on  tbe  throat  and  kept  red  lor  a  few  days,  with  hot 
mustard  foot  bath  at  bed-time,  will  aid  tbe  fomentation.  See  Nos. 
79,  SO,  SI,  S2  on  bath  list. 

INFLUENZA. — The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient.  In  ordinary  cases  we  commence  with  46, 
and  6,  or  30,  then  156,  afternoon  93,  bed-time  156,  194,  168,  172, 
next  day  same  and  208,  212,  213 ;  59  is  very  useful  in  some  cases. 
Any  stronger  treatment  will  be  prejudicial  as  the  strength  is  always 
greatly  reduced  in  these  cases,  and  iu  fact  it  is  the  lowered  vitality  of 
the  frame  which  is  the  cause  of  the  complaint :  next  warmth  and 
patience  are  requisite.  Influenza  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  like  a  mere 
■cold  or  bilious  attack ;  and  every  attempt  to  do  so  will  only  more 
endanger  the  patient's  life  by  laying  the  foundation  of  chronic  dis- 
ease.   If  47  cannot  be  managed  substitute  52. 

QUINSY,  OR  INFLAMED,  OR  ULCERATED  SORE- 
THROAT. — 46  and  80  same  time,  and  6  after  pack,  then  79  and  177, 
166.  In  two  hours  use  82,  until  relief  is  given,  then  79.  98  at  bed- 
time, soaping  and  feet  in  hot  mustard.  No.  138  during  the  day  for 
fifteen  minutes  good.  A  perseverance  in  these  plans  will  certainly 
■cure  without  medicine.  If  relief  is  not  soon  had  with  S2  put  on  SI, 
and  repeat  it  if  the  skin  will  bear  it,  208  and  cooling  drink ;  aperient 
medicine  will  only  increase  tbe  mucous  inflammation.  Thin  barlev 
water  very  good  and  also  one-third  of  a  bottle  of  soda  water  with  a 
spoonful  of  raspberry  vinegar  bottom  of  tbe  glass;  repeat  this  every 
four  or  five  hours.  215 — No.  40  repeated  every  day  till  relief  is  bad. 
If  the  patient  feels  weak  after  tbe  first  one  or  two  packs  use  141  and 
14 i  instead,  and  wrap  legs  in  dry  flannel,  and  feet  also.  We  have 
proved  these  plans  effectual  in  a  severe  casaldf  ulcerated  throat  after 
scarlet  fever  recently. 

VARICOSE  VEINS. — This  disease  is  very  common,  and  often 
lead-!  to  the  shortening  of  life  by  implication' of  parts  of  tbe  body 
which  is  not  understood  by  the  individual,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
the  medical  attendant.  The  following  extract  from  Cooper's  Diction- 
ary of  Practical  Surgery,  fourth  edition,  fully  illustrates  the  difficult  v 
even  the  faculty  find  in  tracing  the  consequences  of  varicose  veins  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  as  to  the  opinions  the  medical  profes- 
sion have  of  aDy  cure  :  they  say  it  is  hopeless. 

So  far  from  cure  being  hopeless,  we  have  never  failed  to  restore 
the  veins  to  their  natural  state,  both  in  young  and  old  persons,  when 
they  would  give  time  for  the  treatment.    One  patient  who  came  with 
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varicose  veins  of  long  standing,  a  lady  72  years  of  age,  was  entirely 
cured ;  and  in  younger  persons  the  cure  is,  of  course,  more  easilv 
effected.  _  The  period  of  treatment  has  varied  from  three  months  to 
six  or  eight,  and  the  patient  must  be  content  to  bear  a  good  deal 
with  crisis,  as  the  renewal  of  the  parts  cannot  be  effected  without  a 
good  deal  of  inconvenience ;  still  the  great  importance  even  to  life  in 
having  the  varicose  state  of  the  veins  removed  is  worth  considera- 
tion. I  shall  first  quote  Cooper,  showing  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  the  very  strikingly  confused  and  wild  attempts  at  alleviation ; 
for  cure  he  shows  is  not  to  be  expected.  One  proposes  cutting  and 
emptying  the  gorged  veins  ;  another  condemns  this  plan,  and  says,  if 
emptied,  they  will  soon  be  filled  again,  and  be  in  a  similar  state.  Some 
advise  pressure ;  but  another,  following  up  the  consequences  of  pres- 
sure on  the  veins  in  the  extremities,  considers,  and  very  truly,  that 
this  unnatural  obstruction  will  lead  to  mischief  in  more  deep-seated 
veins  and  in  other  parts.  After  this  extract,  I  shall  give  a  short 
account  of  our  mode  of  treatment. 

"  VAEICOSE  VEINS. — The  term  varix,  is  applied  by  surgeons  to  the  per- 
manently dilated  state  of  a  vein,  attended  with  an  acciunulation  of  dark -coloured 
blood,  the  circulation  of  which  is  materially  retarded  in  the  affected  vessel. 
When  veins  are  varicose,  they  are  not  only  dilated,  they  are  also  evidently 
elongated;  for,  besides  being' irregular,  and  in  several  places  studded  with 
knots,  they  make  a  variety  of  windings,  and,  coiling  themselves,  form  actual 
tumours  from  the  assemblage  of  their  convolutions  in  one  particular  place.  When 
the  branches  of  a  vein,  thus  dilated  and  elongated,  are  numerous,  and  confined 
to  a  certain  part  of  the  body,  they  constitute  a  very  distinct  swelling.  Indeed, 
when  the  diseased  vessels  are  situated  near  the  integuments,  the  surgeon  can 
feel,  and  even  see,  their  tortuous  course.  These  things,  for  instance,  are  remark- 
ably obvious  in  the  vena  saphena  interna,  in  which  the  affection  is  particularly 
common.  This  vessel  may  be  observed  to  form  in  its  course  several  of  these 
swellintrs,  in  the  interspaces  of  which  it  runs  in  a  very  serpentine  maimer. 

"Varices  are  most  commonlv  observed  in  the  lower  extremities,  reaching  some- 
times even  as  far  up  as  the  abdomen.    They  have,  however,  been  noticed  in  the 
upper  extremities,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  venous  system  is  susceptible 
of  the  affection.     As  a  well-informed  writer  observes  :—  The  great  venous 
trunks  sometimes  become  varicose.    When  the  disease  is  situated  near  the 
heart  it  is  attended  with  pulsation,  which  renders  it  liable  to  be  mistaken  tor 
aneurism    Morgagni  observed,  that  the  jugular  veins  were  occasionally  very 
much  dilated,  and  possessed  a  pulsation.    [Letter  8,  art.  9,  10,  11.)    He  also 
relates  a  case,  in  which  the  vena  azygos,  for  the  length  of  a  span,  was  so  much 
dilated,  that  it  might  be  compared  with  the  vena  cava.   The  patient  died  sud- 
denly in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  this  varix  into  the  right  side  ol  the  chest. 
{Letter  20,  art.  29.)    A  similar  case  is  related  by  Portal,  who  also  mentions  an 
instance,  in  which  the  right  subclavian  vein  was  excessively  dilated  and  burst 
into  the  chest.    {Corns  d' Anatomic  Midicale,  tome  3.  p.  354,  373.)    Mr.  Chnc 
described  in  his  lectures  the  case  of  a  woman,  who  had  a  large  pulsating  tumour 
in  her  neck,  which  burst  and  proved  fatal  by  hemorrhage.   A  sac  proceeded 
from  the  internal  jugular  vein :  the  carotid  artery  was  lodged  m  a  groove  at  tlic 
posterior  part  of  this  sae.    The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  very  rarely  become 
varicose.  Excepting  cases  of  aneurismal  varix,  the  only  instance  ot  tins  owewe, 
with  which  1  am  acquainted,  is  mentioned  by  Petit.    (Traite  des  Maladm,  Urn 
Tome  2,  p  J 9  )    In  this  case,  a  varix  was  situated  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  .  me 
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patient was  so  fat,  that  no  other  vein  could  be  found  for  the  purpose  of  venesec- 
tion, which  operation  Petit  repeatedly  performed  bv  puncturing  this  varix  The 
superficial  epigastric  veins  sometimes  become  varicose,  but  the  most  frequent 
seats  ot  this  disease  are  the  venae  sapherue,  the  spermatic,  and  hemorrhoidal 
1'™-  ni^f  Uodc/sons  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins  a  538 
W3.J  Ihe  deep-seated  veins  of  the  extremities  seldom  become  varicose  '  The 
disease rarely  occurs  before  the  adult  period  of  life,  and  its  progress  is  extremely 
slow..  It  is  very  frequently  remarked  in  pregnant  women,  who  have  passed  a 
certain  u$  •  but  it  is  particularly  unusual  tor  it  to  happen  in  young  women  even 
during  a  series  ot  repeated  pregnancies.  Surgeons  have  not  hitherto  made  out 
my  very  precise  mformation  respecting  the  kinds  of  constitution  which  promote 
SvpS^T  r  a  Vari-?0se  en]ar8iem.cllt  of  the  veins.  Nor  has  it  been  well 
nr  nfv  'J  p  '  l^eafe  .otten  Proceeds  from  swellings  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
cHtion    SPCCieS  m' Cap       °f  mecLauicall>'  obstructing  the  venous 

»  jS*  T  inore,Te1i.us(°f  .tbe  same  limb  arc  at  first  most  commonly  affected  with 
a  slight  degree  of  ch  atation,  without  pain  or  any  sensation  of  uneasiness.  This 
beginning  change  ordinarily  advances  with  great  slowness  ;*  the  veins  gradually 
become  more  and  more  distended,  lengthened,  coiled  up,  and  tortuousThe 
patient  then  begins  to  complain  of  a  sense  of  heaviness  numb, ies  and  some! 
fames  of  very  acute  wandering  pain,  through  the  whole  of  the  aifected  limb  In 
a  more  advanced  stage,  in  proportion  as  the  varices  increase  and  especially 
when  the  dilated  veins  actually  form  tumours,  the  limb  swells  and  becomes 

not  such  ^  to  u  L  itGdl  * im-  S'  tlle  ffidenia  in  this  case  is 

not  sucn  as  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the  increased  size  of  the  veins  and 

S^ASSi&'tM  *fe  ^"^I-offl  a'  2&SS %SZ 
rupuon  ot  tlie  function  ot  the  absorbent  system.    For,  says  he  enormous  varWq 

^eKtecdlnfl  sub  f0^  mefi  With'  wMch  •  ,re  ^taSded^W 
irV  ;!  i  ?i         cellular  substance ;  and  cases  are  still  more  freauentlv  seen  in 

SSl^coafcfeiffw         PrevaJecJ  *  long  while,  and  made  much 
anWurS^ 

remarks,  the  blood  occasionally  deposits  strings  of  coagulum  in varicose  vS 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  vessel  is  incapable  of  being  emptied  by  weSrrlTd 
s  firm  to  the  touch.  The  deposition  does  not,  in  general  fin  the Vessel  but  hv 
diminishing  its  calibre,  it  retards  the  flow  of  blood  and  am^uk&M^ 
mcrease  *theMerior  portion  of  the  vein,  and Khe  taSel  whi  h  optTnlo 
it.  (On  the  Diseases  n  Arteries  and  Veins  v  r>41  1  TMc  ~™+i"„.  if  ml° 
four  cases  in  which  tie  coagulum  accunXted^to  sXaTSteS  fcthe 
canals  of  the  dilated  vesse  s  were  obliterated  md  -i  0™,,+n„T  ^cent,  mat  t  ie 
consequence.   The  excessive  distent  on  f  t  co  ds  of  CU-re  Was,  th° 

an  inflammatory  irritation,  at  first  ^^ffi^<ffii'!?S™¥1  V°m  P™**088 
wards  in  the  integuments/  These  aSiSS^fS^SS^^i  andatter- 
thc  adhesive  inn&nmation;  and  ifXdistSn  tJl  co»ncctcd  together  by 
at  length  ulcerate,  and  bint  «d heZrttThT tnToJ?  operate,  Ihey  may 
eases,  the  effusion  of  blood  is  C  ;,„°  "  •  I ,  cpnscquciicc.  In  such 
hare  no  example  of  its  Z  ng  £%& '  L2SSf*T&!  but'  8a?8,PelPeoU  we 

The  -J  &  becomes  ffi3  fi^M^ffltttSiS^ 

on:  IS:  SwS  22&rss  aprcr,ncy' in  m 

seen  covered  with  largely ■  IB  vLT  ?r  nV  I'  m°mh8'  arC  hc^^Y 
assemblage  of  varices.-    7         *  7ei"9'  01  evcu  w,th  tuJIWur»  formed  by  an 
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ins  softness  which  renders  it  capable  of  being  diminished  by  gentle  pressure 
It  the  parts  be  already  inflamed,  Delpech  conceives,  that  the  efcfi^SSES 
vemmay  .act  as  an  extraneous  body,  and  bring  on  ulceration,  Dythe  effecte  of 
which  it  is  at  last  brought  into  view.  In  this  sort  of  case  it  L  es  remc?v 
imcommonfor  hemorrhage  to  occur;  for,  in  general,  (he  res  elis  already  obt 
terated  by  the  preceding  inflammation.  J3ut  the  ulcer  itself  is  very  difficult To 
heal,  and  may  be  kept  up  a  long  while  by  the  edematous  swelling  of  Z  hmb 
Varices,  or  rather  he  oedema  which  is  the  consequence  of  them,  have  the  san  e 
effect  upon  every  other  species  of  ulcer,  and  even  upon  the  most  simp!  solut  on 
oi  contmmty  While  the  swelling:  of  the  limb  cannot  be  dispersed  ■  while  he 
edges  of  a  solution  of  continuity  are  kept  asunder  by  the  tense  state  of  the  skin  ■ 
and  wlolc  the  chvided  parts  arc  irritated  by  this  painful  tension ;  everyth S 
unfavourable  to  cicatrization.  Thus,  we  see  the  most  simple  wounds  which 
have  been  allowed  to  suppurate,  and  ulcers,  which  should  have  healed  ramdlv 
continue  uncured  a  great  many  years,  merely  because  the  limbs,  on  which  they 
are.  situated,  are  affected .  with  an  (Edematous  swelbng,  the  consequence  of 
varices  Such  is  the  condition  of  tlungs  in  the  case  winch  lias  been  improperly 
named  the  varicose  ulcer.  {Delpecli,  precis  cles  Maladies  Chir.  Tome  3  sect.  8 
di't.  o,J  3 

"In  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  varices,  it  is  usual  to  dwell  very  much 
upon  the  mechanical  obstructions,  which  may  affect  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
m  the  veins,   burgeons  have  thought  themselves  justified  in  regarding  this  as 
the  only  cause  because  a  circular,  moderate  compression  incontestable  retards 
he  coarse  of  the  blood  m  these  vessels,  and  produces  a  temporary  dilatation  of 
them,    ihe  opinion  seems  also  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  knotty  appear- 
ance ot  varicose  veins,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  accounted  for  by  suppos- 
ing, that  the  distention  is  greatest  in  the  situation  of  the  valves    Lastly  the 
idea  is  further  supported  by  the  wellinown  fact  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
varices  during  the  state  of  pregnancy.    But  it  has  not  been  remembered  that 
the  use  of  garters,  for  example,  is  extremely  common ;  yet  varices  of  the  legs 
are  minutely  less  frequent ;  that  very  large  varices  are  met  with  in  persons  who 
have  never  employed  any  kind  of  ligatures,  to  which  the  origin  of  the  complaint 
can.  be  imputed  •  that  when  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  extends  to  the  thighs  and 
parietes  oi  the  abdomen,  no  causes  of  this  description  even  admit  of  suspicion- 
that  varicose  veins  are  observable  round  several  kinds  of  tumours  especially 
scirrhi,  when  there  is  no  possibility  of  pointing  out  any  mechanical  obstruction 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  that  varices  sometimes  make  (hen  appearance 
at  the  commencement  of  pregnancy,  and  long  before  the  enlargement  of  ihe 
womb  can  impede  the  free  return  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  in  the  pelvis  • 
that  nothing  is  more  unusual  thau  a  varicose  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  lower 
extremities  in  consequence  of  swellings  of  the  abdominal  viscera;  and.  lastly,  it 
has  been  forgotten,  that  the  knots  of  the  diluted  veins  are  far  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  being  ascribed  to  (lie  resistance  of  the  valves.    (I  cannot  he  denied 
that  pressure,  applied  in  the  track  of  the  vessels,  tends  to  promote  their  diktat 
i  Kin:  but  it  can  neither  be  considered  as  the  only  cause,  nor  as  the  principal 
one.    The  foregoing  observations,  made  by  Delpech,  render  il  probable  that 
some  unknown  general  cause  is  concerned  in  producing  varices,  the  formation  of 
which  may  also  be  facilitated  by  the  impediments  to  the  free  return  of  the  blood 
occasioned  by  certain  attitudes  and  particular  articles  of  clothiug.  Mr  Hodgson 
conceives  it  probable,  that,  in  some  instances,  (he  valves  are  ruptured,  in  conse- 
quence ot  muscular  exertions  or  external  violence,  in  which  cases,  the  pressure 
of  the  column  of  blood  is  the  first  cause  of  the  dilatation  of  the  veins.  Some- 
times also  the  disease  appears  to  arise  from  preternatural  weakness  in  (lie  coats 
of  the  veins,  as  in  those  instances  in  which,  without  any  evident  cause,  it  exists 
in  various  parts  of  the  same  person.    {Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and 
Veim,j>.  537.)    Experience  proves,  says  Delpech,  that  (here  is  no  certain  mode 
of  curing  varices,  strictly  so  called,  which  he  chinks  cannot  be  wondered  at,  since 
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the 'nature  and  causes  of  the  disease  arc  completely  unknown.    The  same  source 

,  ^    if '  tbat  thc  ^crease  in  the  diktat  on  c v;  rtcose 

rems may  be  retarded,  and  that  the  {Edematous  swelling,  attenda it  on t he  cc m 
dam r  may  oe  beneficially  opposed,  by  methodical  and  permane KSSiS  " 

treatment  the  dilated  yems  subside,  the  circulation  is  move  regularly  performed 
and  the  oedema  and  pain  cease.  There  is  not,  says  Delpech  anVbettci -met! w,  I ,  f 
healing -the  solutions  of  continuity  in  the  soft  parts,  produce  m  kept  m  v  h 
the  varicose  state  of  the  lmib,  and  its  consequence s.  But  sometimes  ffaSS 
the  compression  is  discontinued,  the  varices  make  their  mSSSSta  the  mh 
recurs,  the  oedema  returns,  and  the  ulcers,  which  were  healed  break  out  afr?T 
0t  ^ff^^  covering  a  vark,  or  SSStSS^SStS: 

SrKvSr  Tn  Thn  fi lV T  W  UC.h  S0Ifetl!lie?  attends  u^erous  clusters  of 
IzIa      T  •   ."i     n      i  ?  st  case>  rest  and  relaxing  applications  will  often  sue 

stantlv  had  the  efectoT Snw/h51&ud;  *Ut  Jt  app(?ars  not  to  tare  con- 
ti^ySiSffiSKSfS^te0!  ™Z  varices>.^ithas  some- 
,7oaeU  jud.grnentb/„us[neS  In  - 

tend  deeply,  the  operation  ex- 
should  never  be  undertaken,  unless  the  disease  be  SSbaKS^??*  * 
symptoms,  or  the  patient  nearly  deprived  of  I  lie  ,,«n !  ! ?S   l    ^  P«?ta« 
thought,  that  one  of  the  cstablisU  Kmcs ; ,  ti         hls  +L,".b-    It;.  has  be(;u 
:vantageously extended tS  ™K St^    S fcT^"^ 
f,enons  trunk  above  the  point  to  which  fae^™W^*JZ  Jm? thc-  P™1^ 
that  the  course  of  the  Mood  in  the-  morbid   ?     ff  t  T  ?f^'  ll  J?  said> 
column  of  this  fluid  made  to  coa'-ula te    a n  tlu .  ™    '    3C  °ta st°PPe*i  'he 
vessels  themselves  accomplished.   Xh0'  practice  ol  / Wie^w  °^eial^)n  ai'  tho 
varices  appears  to  have  been  employe   SffLv.M  voms  lor  the  cure  of 
d  Opifotwn»  de  Chirurait,  p.  610) Tw  «,    '  ,     1  arc  ??d, I)l01us 
of  tying  and  ii^lhiy£1siSS^uS^^  Ascribed  the  operation 
has  related  tnanyca^s  of  mkS^frtokS? S?"  p%  Home 
w.th  tedious  ulcers,  which,  after  the  m,   s  ,,l     '  S°"'C  0  *  lc,m  actJompauied 
panes  over  the  inside  of  the  knee    e>- ™i;  1    '  i  V,ajori  'lad  1100,1       ^  it 
veins  of  the  leg  relieved h !y  ,,eal«''  aml  <'•«  dilatation  of  Ike 
also  had  its  failures.    tj£       '      sometimes  answered  ;  but  it  has 
be-n  observed,  extending  vcr y         tiSZSJ&T*™  ?  >'  "' ^  Voin  has 
tutional  disorder,  symptoms  v"r '  •  n  o  'o,,V  t'n  i     '  T'''Vl'''i  hy  "roal  <*»»«- 
In  some  of  these  eases,  prcvio usl y  o  1 eir  »,  fer  ^  lov,>V'ncl  r«*- 
lusmuHwyw  men  termmation,  abscesses  form  in  the 
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direction  of  the  vessel  below  or  above  the  ligature ;  in  others,  such  collections 
of  matter  are  not  observed.  (See  Traverse  Wounds  and  LianfLTof  tdn* 
buccal Essays  Part  l,p  216,  and  Oldknow,  in  Mini,.  Med.  adS!foJm 

Vol  i  „wTi  *t  fT/^  Ki"y's  ?n-A  %ieen's  ColleJle  of  Physicwm, 
Lit  ?  'Av    I!ldeed>  the  dangers  arising  from  an  inflammation  of  the 

internal  coat  of  the  veins  are  now  generally  acknowledged,  and  every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  avoid  them.  A  case  which  happened  in  Guv's  Hospital  in 
1Mb  tufly  proves  them:  the  lemoral  vein  happened  to  be  pricked  in  an  opera- 
tion for  aneurism  and  a  ligature  was  appKed  round  the  aperture.  Inflammation 
ot  its  internal  coat  took  place,  extending  up  into  the  vena  cava,  and  the  patient  is 
supposed  to  have  died  ol  the  indisposition  resulting  from  it.  (See  Tracers' s 
surgical  Jbssags,  Part  1,  p.  222.) 

"  Hence  arises  one  of  the  most  weighty  objections  to  the  practice  of  tying  the 
trunks  of  varicose  veins,  with  the  view  of  curing  their  morbid  dilatation,  and 
its  eftectsupon  the  limb.  As  Mr.  Brodie  observes,  it  seems  to  be  now Esta- 
blished by  the  experience  of  modern  surgeons  that  a  mechanical  injury,  inflicted 
on  the  trunk  ot  one  of  the  larger  veins,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  inflammation 
ot  its  internal  membrane,  and  a  fever  of  a  very  serious  nature  :  and  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  these  symptoms,  after  the  ligature,  or  even  the  simple 
division  ot  the  vena  saphajna,  has  made  surgeons  less  confident  than  formerlv 
of  the  propriety  ot  attempting  such  operations  for  the  relief  of  a  varicose  state 
ot  the  branches  of  that  vessel  in  the  leg.  Certain  reflections,  however,  induced 
Air  Urodie  to  think,  that  the  same  ill  effects  woidd  not  follow  a  similar  operation 
performed  on  the  branches  themselves.  '  Where  the  whole  of  the  veins  of  the 
leg  are  m  a  state  ot  morbid  dilatation,  and  the  distress  produced  by  the  disease 
is  not  referred  to  any  particular  part,  there  seem  to  be  no  reasonable  expecta- 
tions ot  benefit,  except  from  the  uniform  pressure  of  a  well-applied  bandage 
±iut,  not  unfrequently,  we  find  an  ulcer,  which  is  irritable,  and  difficult  to  heal 
on  account  of  its  connexion  with  some  varicose  vessels ;  or  without  bein"-  ac- 
companied by  an  ulcer,  there  is  a  varix  in  one  part  of  the  leg,  painful"  and 
perhaps  liable  to  bleed,  while  the  veins  in  other  parts  are  nearly  in  a  natural 
state,  or,  at  any  rate  are  not  the  source  of  particular  uneasiness.  In  some  of 
these  cases,  I  formerly  applied  the  caustic  potash,  so  as  to  make  a  slough  of  the 
skm  and  veins  beneath  it ;  but  I  found  the  reHef,  which  the  patient  experienced 
from  the  cure  of  the  varix,  to  afford  but  an  inadequate  compensation  for  the  pain 
to  wluch  he  was  subjected  by  the  use  of  the  caustic,  and  the  inconvenience  arisin°- 
from  the  tedious  healing  of  the  ulcer  which  remained  after  the  separation  of  the 
slough.  In  other  cases,  I  made  an  incision  with  a  scalpel  through  the  varix  and  skin 
over  it.  This  destroyed  the  varix  as  completely  as  it  was  destroyed  by  the  caustic, 
and  I  found  it  to  be  preferable  to  the  use  of  the  caustic,  as  the  operation  occa- 
sioned less  pain,  and  as,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  loss  of  substance,  the 
wound  was  cicatrized  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time,  "l  employed  the  operation, 
such  as  I  have  described  it,  with  advantage  in  several  instances ;  but,  some 
months  ago,  !  made  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  performing  it,  by  which 
it  is  much  simplified  ;  rendered  less  formidable  not  onlv  in  appearance,  but  also 
in  reality;  and  followed  by  an  equally  certain  but  more  speedy  cure. 

"  It  is  evident  (says  Mr.  Brodie),  'that  the  extensive  division  of  the  skin  over 
a  varix  can  be  attended  with  no  advantage.  On  the  contrary,  there  must  be  a 
disadvantage  in  it,  as  a  certain  time  will  necessarily  be  required  for  the  cicatriza- 
tion of  the  external  wound.  The  improvement," to  which  I  allude,  consists  in 
this :  the  varicose  vessels  are  completely  divided,  while  the  skin  over  them  is 
preserved  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate  puncture,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  with  which  the  incision  of  the  veins  is 
effected.  Thus  the  wound  of  the  internal  pari  s  is  placed  under  I  he  most  iavou  rable 
circumstances  for  being;  healed,  and  the  patient  avoids  the  more  tedious  process 
which  is  necessary  for  the  cicatrization  of  a  wound  in  the  skin  above,  r  or  this 
operation,  I  have  generally  employed  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  slightly 
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curved,  with  its  cutting  edge  on  the  convex  side.  Having  ascertained  the  precise 
situation  of  the  vein,  or  cluster  of  veins,  from  which  the  distress  of  the  patient 
appears  principally  to  arise,  I  introduce  the  point  of  the  bistoury  through  the 
skin  on  one  side  ot  the  varix,  and  pass  it  on  between  the  skin  and  the  vein,  with 
one  of  the  flat  surfaces  turned  forwards,  and  the  other  backwards,  until  it  reaches 
ihe  opposite  side.  I  then  turn  the  cutting  edge  of  the  bistoury  backwards,  and, 
in  withdrawing  the  instrument,  the  division  of  the  varix  is  effected.  The  patient 
experiences  pain,  which  is  occasionally  severe,  but  subsides  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time.  There  is  always  hemorrhage,  which  would  be  often  profuse  if  neglected, 
but  winch  is  readily  stopped  by  a  moderate  pressure,  made  by  means  of  a  coml 
press  and  bandage  carefully  applied.3  Mr.  Brodie  particularly' enjoins  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  patient  quietly  in  bed  for  four  or  five  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  removing  the  bandage  and  first  dressings  Math  the  utmost  care  and 
gentleness.  He  also  cautions  surgeons  not  to  make  the  incision  more  deep  than 
absolutely  necessary.  Inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  has  not  occurred 
in  any  of  the  cases  in  which  Mr.  Brodie  has  adopted  this  method  of  treatment. 
This  gentleman  wishes  it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  he  does  not  recom- 
mend the  practice  indiscriminately,  but  with  a  clue  attention  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  individual  case.  'The  cases,  for  which  it  is  fitted,  are  not  those  in 
which  the  veins  of  the  leg  generally  are  varicose,  or  in  which  the  patient  has 
little  or  no  inconvenience  from  the  complaint ;  but  those  in  which  there  is  con- 
siderable pam  referred  to  a  particular  varix. ;  or  in  which  hemorrhage  is  liable  to 
take  place  from  the  giving  way  of  the  dilated  vessels ;  or  in  which  they  occasion 
an  irritable  and  obstinate  varicose  ulcer.'  (See  Med.  Ghir.  Trans.  Vol.  7,  p.  195, 
ct  On  the  subject  of  cutting  through  veins  affected  with  varix,  it  is  proper 
to  observe,  that  even  this  plan  has  been  known  to  bring  on  severe  and  fatal 
symptoms.  Cases,  confirming  this  fact,  are  recorded  in  a  valuable  modern  work, 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  practical  surgeon.  (See  Hodgson's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  555,  et  secj.)  It  is  but  justice  to 
state,  however,  that,  in  these  examples,  Mr.  Brodie' s  manner  of  doing  the  opera- 
tion was  not  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  his  method,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  heard, 
receives  very  general  approbation.  Some  cases  and  observations  highly  in  favour 
of  it  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Carmichael.  (See  Trans,  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
Colleae  of  Physicians,  Vol.  2,  p.  369,  $-c.) 

"Cases  of  spontaneous  varix  in  the  veins  of  t  he  arms  are  rarely  observed.  When 
these  vessels  become  varicose,  it  is  almost  always  in  consequence  of  a  communica- 
tion being  formed,  m  the  operation  of  venesection,  between  the  brachial  artery  and 
one  of  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  The  superficial  veins  in  this  situation  then 
become  more  or  less  dilated,  by  the  impulse  of  the  stream  of  arterial  blood  which 
is  thrown  into  them.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  these 
accidental  varices,  actually  induced  by  a  mechanical  cause,  and  those  which  origi- 
nate spontaneously,  or  from  causes  not  very  clearly  understood.  The  former  never 
acquire  the  size  which  the  latter  often  attain ;  they  never  exceed  a  certain  magni 
tude,  whether  pressure  be  employed  or  not ;  they  never  form  tumours  composed  of 
an  assemblage  of  varicose  veins :  they  are  never  filled  with  tough  coagula  of  blood  -  • 
their  coats  are  never  thickened,  nor  constitute  the  solid  half  canal  remarked  in 
the  other  species  of  varices;  the  skin,  which  covers  them,  is  not  disposed  to  in- 
flame and  ulcerate ;  they  are  not  subject  to  occasional  hemorrhage;  and  the  limb 
is  not  affected  with  any  'edematous  swelling,  (pehech,  TrailSdes  Maladies  Chir 
i.  ft.  p.  261.)  These  circumstances  render  it  evident,  that  here  all  surgical  inter- 
ference, would  be  unnecessary.  See  Aneurism,  where  the  aneurismal  varix  is  de- 
scribed  ^/W'-,  where  the  varix  of  the  spermatic  cord  is  treat  ed  of;  Hemorrhoids, 
where  the  diseased  and  enlarged  veins  of  the  rectum  are  considered  :  Varicocele, 
where  those  of  the  scrotum  arc  noticed."  -  Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical 
{surgery-  3  J 

Those  afflicted  with  varicose  veins  will  do  well  to  read  the  fore- 
going article  carefully,  and  mark  what  the  profession  think  of  this 
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disease,  and  the  often  serious  results.  I  wish  Cooper  and  his  autho- 
rities had  said  more  about  the  causes  of  varicose  veins,  and  cautioned 
the  healthy  to  avoid  such  a  state,  by  attention  to  the  natural  laws 
of  health.  Farther  on,  I  give  an  article  from  Hooper,  on  the  Veins, 
from  which  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  consequences  of  ob- 
structed venous  circulation  in  the  liver,  and  other  parts  where  the 
venous  or  exhausted  blood  has  to  pass ;  and  showing,  too,  that  the 
arterial  or  nutritive  blood,  after  it  has  descended  to  the  extremities, 
by  the  powerful  action  of  the  arteries,  is  absorbed  into  another 
system  of  channels,  called  veins,  to  be  returned  upwards  to  the  liver 
and  to  the  lungs,  to  be  purified — to  have  the  useless  matter  separated 
and  thrown  off.  The  return,  however,  is  not  so  easily  accomplished. 
when,  from  weakness  or  derangement  of  the  organs  of  circulation 
in  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  venous  blood  is  not  there  freely  pass- 
ing, to  allow  the  ascending  blood  to  move  on  in  its  natural  course. 
Our  experience  in  these  cases  has  shown  us  that  a  disordered  state 
of  the  liver  is  the  principal  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  varicose  veins 
in  the  legs,  except  in  very  delicate  persons ;  and  in  the  latter  cases, 
which  are  rare,  the  disease  has  been  brought  on  mostly  by  having 
to  stand  a  good  deal  in  the  occupations  of  business.  All  troubled 
with  varicose  veins  should  avoid  standing,  as  much  as  possible,  until 
cured,  and  for  some  time  after  cure.  As  Hooper  says,  these  veins 
are  composed,  like  arteries,  of  three  tunics  or  coats,  but  which  arc 
much  more  slender  than  in  the  arteries ;  yet,  by  then-  contractile 
power,  they  have  to  force  the  blood  from  tiie  feet  and  legs  upwards 
into  the  liver  and  lungs,  through  an  extensive  network  of  channels. 
The  obstruction,  as  Cooper  says,  is  not  always  externally ;  sometimes 
it  is  deep  seated  in  the  trunk,  and  causes  iuternal  tumours,  and, 
indeed,  is  the  most  common  cause  of  tumour ;  for  when  there  if. 
obstruction,  there  is  soon  adhesion  and  stoppage,  and  nature  tries  to 
remove  the  obstruction  by  tumour  aud  abscess,  and  often  suc- 
ceeds in  bringing  the  parts  to  a  natural  state  again.  The  curative 
power  inherent  in  the  frame  is  of  great  _  force,  aud  works  in  a 
wonderful  manner  for  the  preservation  of  life.  _  Sea-bathing  and 
plunge  baths  are  a  common  cause  of  internal  varicose  veins,  ending 
often  in  tumour  and  death.  The  weak  veins  have  suddenly  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  thrown  upon  them  ;  they  may  be  in  a  state,  in 
some  part  of  the  body,  not  able  to  bear  the  pressure,  or  return  the 
blood;  or  become  unnaturally  dilated,  and  so  lay  the  foundation  of 
disease,  to  be  developed  years  after,  and  which  is  often  too  mysteri- 
ous to  be  ascertained;  but  when  we  know  what  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  an  undue  pressure  upon  weak  organs,  it  is  wisdom  not  to 
risk  such  possible  evils. 

Hydropathic  treatment  tor  Varicose  Veins. — Our  first  ob- 
ject is  to  restore  the  general  circulation;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  we 
'must  begin  with  the  stomach,  liver,  &C,  giving  general  treatment  for 
their  healthy  action.    First  morning  (sec  bath  list),  No.  2,  on  rising  , 
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second  morning,  Nos.  13  and  27  ;  third  morning,  No.  32  :  then  repeat, 
forenoon,  first  day,  42  with  1  or  27,  or  47  with  1  or  27  ;  second  day,' 
48  j  third  day,  if  person  at  all  stout  or  of  sluggish  action,  GO 
v.ith  1  or  27  ;  afternoon,  50  and  159,  or  50  and  144;  No  214 
night  and  day,  208,  163£,  172.   Whenever  No.  214  is  removed  to 
foment  or  re-vet  bandages,  dry  rub  legs  upwards,  and  never  down- 
wards. "When  crisis  comes  out  on  legs  or  body,  moderate  above,  and 
do  not  let  any  cold  water  touch  crisis  ;   142,  145,  147,  and  148 
will  be  applicable  when  crisis  comes  on.    There  is  never  any  danger 
with  crisis :  a  person  will  never  take  cold  where  the  crisis  is  ;  nor 
is  it  at  all  possible  for  the  crisis  to  go  into  erysipelas:  the 'only 
effect  of  cold  to  the  parts  would  be  to  stop  the  restoration.  Our 
crisis  never  takes  place,  except  from  the  raised  powers  of  the  nutritive 
organs,  and,  therefore,  entirely  differs  from  forced  counter-irritation 
m  the  form  of  blisters,  setons,  &c.  :  by  these,  the  surgeon  hopes  to 
dram  out  the  disease,  but  it  is  often  a  consideration  with  him  whether 
the  patient's  constitution  can  stand  this  drain;  for,  if  it  is  continued 
too  long,  inflammatory  action  ensues,  simply  from  weakness,  and 
with  the  disease,  the  life  of  the  body  is  drawn  away.    "We  must  in- 
vigorate the  powers  of  the  stomach,  the  liver,  &c.,  before  we  can  get 
the  least  crisis ;  we  can  never  get  crisis  so  long  as  the  appetite  is 
bad,  and  the  digestive  organs  inactive;  and,  with  good  action  of 
these  organs,  a  person  can  bear  the  discharge,  and  gain  weight  under 
the  process,    lor  some  time  after  the  cure  of  varicose  veins  in  the 
legs,  the  person  should  wear  dry  flannel  bandages,  and  avoid  Ion* 
walks  or  much  standing,  to  give  the  renewed  veins  time  to  strengthen 
as  they  have  been  made  over  again  in  the  process  & 

r^WL?lfyL  TREMENS.-We  have  had  several  severe  cases 
ot  this  kind,  and  have  been  entirely  successful  in  the  treatment 
Ol  them,  and  m  delivering  the  patients  from  the  dreadful  pro- 
pensity to  intoxicating  drinks  — the  cause  of  the  malady  Mild 
hydropathic  treatment  very  soon  tells  beneficially  in  such  cases  and 
at  the  same  time  that  it  soothes  and  quiets  the  fever  produces  a 
counter-stimulus  by  acting  on  the  skin,  and  relieving  the  irritated 
nerves,  and  allaying  thirst. 

The  medical  practitioners  are  afraid  of  cutting  off  at  once  the 
patient ,  s  supply  of  stimulants,  but  we  are  not  so  ;  and,  in  every  case, 
tore  withdrawn  all  strong  drink  from  the  first,  and  have  only  adminis- 
tered  a  little  spirit  of  ammonia  in  water,  and  nothing  stronger.  Dr 
Gully,  of  Malvern,  .t  will  bo  seen  by  the  extracts  iu  this  book,  is  of 

The  treatment  must  be  very  mild  and  delicate  at  first,  on  account 
f  the  brain  irritation.  We  confine  them  to  bed  for  some  days  and 
rst  .r,  the  morning  g,ve  26,  and  in  forenoon  use  very  gentle 
mentations  to  the  bowels  Of,  also  lazy  packs  No.  50  on  hath  list. 
Headbaths  No  .131|,  and  napkin  wrung  out  of  cold  water  put 
ound  the  head  and  worn  night  and  day,  No.  216,  and  often  re-wet- 
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ted.  The  treatment  must  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  who  must  not  be  left  for  a  moment  until  better,  as  sudden 
fits  of  uncontrollable  madness  frequently  come  on.  To  have  the  arms 
and  legs  packed  in  strips  of  wet  calico,  with  dry  flannel  over,  if  very 
irritable,  and  often  renewed,  will  have  a  good  effect.  Mustard 
plasters  may  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  a  good  deal,  wearing 
the  wet  socks,  with  dry  lambs'  wool  over,  night  and  day.  A  hot 
fomenting  pack  to  the  legs,  No.  143,  for  H  hour,  occasionally,  will 
be  good.  To  sip  cold  water  constantly ;  and  the  less  solid  food  taken 
the  better,  uutil  the  stomach  has  got  back  its  tone.  I  have  had  also 
several  severe  cases,  from  taking  opium  and  laudanum,  in  whicli 
the  bowels  were  so  constipated  that  nothing  but  croton  oil  would 
produce  a  motion  of  the  bowels,  and  then  only  once  a  fortnight.  In 
every  case  we  were  entirely  successful  in  restoring  the  patients  to 
perfect  health,  and  instrumental  in  delivering  them  from  their  bane- 
ful vice. 

After  the  first  few  days  or  a  week  of  the  foregoing  mild  applica- 
tions, we  began  with  No.  2  on  rising,  No.  51  every  other  forenoon ; 
other  forenoons  No.  44  and  No.  69,  followed  by  123.  In  afternoon, 
No.  90  or  121;  and  soon  as  there  is  little  more  tone,  No.  100  and 
155  or  156,  and  131  and  132,  No.  72  should  be  used  before  drying, 
after  morning  and  forenoon  baths,  and  No.  132.  Nos.  163^  and  172, 
206.  No.  48  will  be  necessary  two  or  three  times  per  week,  as  the 
liver  is  certain  to  be  congested.    No.  90  at  bed-time,  with  194. 

DISEASE  IN  THE  EEONTAL  SINUS,  causing  tetid 
dischaege  rnoM  the  nose,  is  often  very  distressing ;  sometimes 
decayed  bone  will  come  away  with  the  matter.  "We  have  success- 
fully treated  several  cases,  which  had  resisted  all  other  remedies,  by 
the  following  simple  plans.  One  case  of  years'  standing  was  cured  in 
two  months,  and  is  now,  two  years  since,  quite  well.  Twice  a-day 
put  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water,  and  at  the  same  time  use  bath 
No.  136 ;  use  No.  92  night  and  morning  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
head  wrapped  as  in  No.  136  same  time.  The  ordinary  home  treat- 
ment, dripping  sheets,  &c,  to  be  practised  in  addition. 

Relieving  pun  by  Opiates— I  have  frequently  observed  the  effects  of 
medical  practitioners  combating  active  disease  and  excruciating  pain  by  giving 
repeated  doses  of  morphia,  which,  they  are  perfectly  well  aware,  can  only  stirpify 
the  nervous  sensibility,  but  can  have  no  possible  restorative  properties ;  nor  do  they 
expect  any  from  their  use.  1  have  known  cases  kept  under  the  influence  ol  nareo- 
.  tics  until  death  has  released  the  patient,  when,  by  our  active  foment  pneks  and  mu 
wet  eomm-esses  &c.  &c,  I  could  have  been  perfectly  certain  ol  determining 
f    nniim,  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  so  effectually  and  natu- 


the  inflammatory  action  to  the  surface  ol  the  body,  and. so  effectually  and  natu- 
"      ••  :ve  the  suffering  organs.   The  medical  practitioner  thinks  sleep  ...» 

n  any  terms,  therefore  allays  pain  by  opiates;  but,  m  doing  tta&ne 
the 'only  chance  of  recovery  for  a  mere  temporary  allevia  ion. 


sacrifices  the  only  chance  ol  recovery   or  a  mere  leiupui.u.y  '  ; 

never  do  this,  but  wait,  till  natural  sleep  is  obtained  by  our  natural  gentl.  means 
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should  and  do  lower  the  curative  power  of  nature,  and  so  prevent  the  rallvin°- 
-ot  the  vital  powers,  which  alone  can  give  a  chance  of  recovery.  Where  opiates 
are  given,  and  the  patient  recovers,  it  is  the  triumph  of  the  natural  vitality  over 
the  opium,  not  the  opiates  over  the  disease.  3 

Dislocation  of  the  Kxee-cap,  or  Patella.-A  gentleman,  age  about 
twenty-eight,  strong  and  healthy  constitution,  was  nursing  his  child  and  by 
some  means  gave  his  knee  a  wrench  and  displaced  the  cap  bone.  He  applied  to 
a  surgeon,  who  replaced  and  bound  up  the  part,  applying  stimulating  lotions  and 
other  usual  reineaies  •  but  the  knee  swelled  to  a  large  size,  and  all  the  means 
that  the  surgeon  could  king  to  bear  upon  it  were  unavailing  to  reduce  the  effu- 
llXl^J  10mt  Whlcfh  ^taken  place  .  There  was  crepitus  of  the  joint,  and 
o„  w/p^-T11  °f  re¥'+,but  W  makmg1a  ?tiff  J'0mt'  or'  Possibly  amputa- 
slmnlir  i  Jy  r™ed  the  eftusion  and  the  crepitus,  and  cured  the  knee 
X^ttnT  fTie^at1^  ?d  ,bmdfg.es;  bath  list,  No.  141,  to  the  leg;  also 

§2  ^Imoi!  Im^mTm!         general  healtk;  dl'ipping  sieets> 

Case 'of  Congested  LiVer/iong  standing.-I  have  lately  shown  some  cases 
of  crisis  to  surgeons,  and  they  have  expressed  their  surprise  at  tL  power M 
effects  produced  by  smple  water.  One  case,  a  gentleman,  age  about  iiftv  the 
right  side  very  weak  the  knee  especially,  and  the  whole  side  cold  This  was 
caused  by  the  obstructed  venous  circulation.  For  many  years  this  patient  hid 
been .under  Allopathic ; treatment  without  any  material  relief  and  latterly  was 
decidedly  worse,  winch  made  him  lose  confidence  in  his  doctor^reSptioT 
and  he  came  to  me  to  try  Hydropathy.  By  applications  to  the  skin  we  loo rat 
perspiration;  then  by  our  fomentations  to  the  liver  and  bowels Nos  4S and  40 
and  our  wet  bandages,  we  soon  set  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels  to  work 
healthily;  and  now  our  object  was  to  correct  morbid  action  in  the  liver  and  in 
the  viscera  but  not  by  purging  the  bowels.  We  got  a  good  deal  tWh  the 
•skin,  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  cleanse  the  system.    Nature  had  Sid  out 

X  Ah  [%fmt^hVhVrei  l6ff  Wef«  her  hm?by tSj 
•  ltl'  J.H  A?<>  and  214,  which  shortly  brought  out  a  crisis  and  lu'd  thp 
Pa tient  up  m  bed,  with  legs  discharging  fetid  mattei°apZently  hi°-My  inflamed 
and  swollen;  appetite  little,  under  this  disturbance  oT^SSlJdS 
quent  apparent  sinking.  Our  surgeon  was  alarmed  with  the  case  and  sid  it 
was ;  hjs,  lie  should  hare  little  hope  of  the  man's  life,  and,  moreoycr  at 
once  give  generous  diet  and  some  stimulants  moreover,  would  at 

I  have  named  the  case  to  illustrate  the  difference  of  our  action    I  rooked  T 
was  finite  certain  that  the  patient  would  not  only  survive  but would  C, 
entirely  sound  m  every  part  of  his  frame.   Wc  let  nature  work  w     I  W 
assistance  to  cool  any  feverish  feelings ;  stopped  iflSSfaSSj^ 
or  weak  black  tea  to  drink;  and,  when  nature  had  haA  f?m»      I«  t  y  il 
wk  the  patient  became  perfectly  and "niiSy  well    nd  &JfcBfSdtaS 

fepr scvcral  years  as°- 1  ™«     si  cdsist 

owfetoThSffitey  It^ZSS ^  5™  is 

catcd,  but  in  nature's  own  wav of  exo 1  &  „  4 T  1?  MYer  b°  Saf<¥  ?radi- 
prine  pally  through  the  ButfeaaS  I?  )    "     J  lT  01  worn-oul,  tissue, 

CX  organs,  the  ^maC    gj  Hrf  ^ft  Sf  th° 

by  the  suicidal  nTans  of  th,.  Am 'i         !   '  s  •  llavc  before  remarked,  are, 

%Te^J^Jt^^£^^  fr0'"  b*  ;idi'Jn  * 

Case  No  1  —  fWlomn,, „        mirouucing  mat  ter  obnoxious  to  them, 
severl^ar^ 

r>»3  ut,rvuus,  ana  sensitive  to  cold,  even  m  summer- 


ISS 
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»™ging  sound  in  the  cars  almost  constant,  head  stuffed,  and  a  fetid  discharge  from 
the  nose  j  all  owing  to  brain  irritation,  aggravated  by  the  common  fallacy  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping-  the  bowels  open.  This  keeping  the  bow  els  open  is  a  falla- 
cious doctrine,  that  lays  the  foundation  of  disease  in  thousands ;  and,  from  being 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  medical  profession,  it  is  not  surprising  the 
public  are  of  the  same  opinion.  If  the  bowels  were  of  the  same  material  as  cop- 
per or  lead  pipes,  there  would  be  sound  reasons  for  scorning  them  often ;  but  as 
they  have  a  mucous  internal  coating,  to  perform  important  offices  in  protecting 
the  absorbents,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  it  is  very  unadvisable  to  scour  this 
away.  I  feel  I  cannot  say  too  much  to  caution  persons  against  using  any 
aperients  of  any  kind.  We  never  use  the  slightest  aperient  of  any  nature,  and 
uever  fail  to  get  natural  action  of  the  bowels.  Why  do  not  the  medical  profession 
adopt  similar  plans  ?  Ours  are  always  successful,  theirs  never,  in  bringing  on  and 
establishing  natural  action.  Tliis  patient  only  stayed  a  fortnight  at  my  establish- 
ment ;  when  he  came,  water  at  80  degrees  gave  him  a  shock;  he  soon  bore  the 
water  colder,  and  got  a  deal  of  important  information  for  his  future  guidance  in 
diet,  clothing,  and  habits  of  life.  He  informs  me  he  is  recovering  his  former 
good  health. 

.  The  following  are  the  directions  I  gave  him  for  home  treatment :— On  rising,  87, 
six  minutes,  covered  with  a  blanket,  then  No.  6;  get  to  cold  as  soon  as  you  can. 
lou  will  not  be  well  -until  you  can  bear  quite  cold,  and  you  will  get  to' this  by 
degrees ;  if  you  continue  warm  treatment  entirely,  you  will  not  get  better. 
Sponge  head  in  cold  water,  No.  132.  Noon,  sitz  80  degrees  to  begin  with,  ten 
minutes,  and  get  to  cold;  and  after  this  No.  154,  at  first  tepid,  and  after  awhile 
cold.  If  you  had  spinal  rubbing  while  in  sitz,  all  the  better,  for  a  few  minutes. 
Keep  the  body  covered  with  blankets,  head  rubbed  as  before,  132.  No.  136 
twice  per  day ;  163 J  and  172.  Bed-time,  No.  98  onee  a-week,  and  No.  90  once 
a-week;  other  nights,  87  ten  minutes,  and  132,  186,  164.  Diet  on  our  plans 
entirely,  and  no  stimulants  or  coffee,  and  little  flesh  meat :  nothing  after  six  in 
the  evening,  however  hungry  or  wanting  you  feel. 

Case  No.  2. — Hopeless  of  cure.  Can  prolong  life,  and  give  relief.  Age  50,  com- 
mercial traveller;  chunk  and  smoked  hard;  legs  dropsical, hardened  liver,  severe 
bronchial  affection;  expectorates  ropy  matter,  urine  scanty;  my  surgeon  says, 
effusion  of  water  on  the  chest.  Came  in  yesterday  into  lodgings ;  do  not  like  to 
go  on  with  the  case. 

Treatment. — On  rising,  first  day,  6  to  7i,  22,  and  change  bandages  ;  second 
day,  ditto;  third  day,  ditto.  Forenoon,  first  day,  11$  to  12 h,  68  and  143; 
second  day,  4S  and  143 ;  thud  day,  64  and  143.  Afternoon,  50,  no  mustard ;  ISO, 
1S8,  208,  76,  214.  In  a  week,  a  modified  application  of  the  above,  as  symptoms 
dictated,  gave  liim  great  relief ;  his  breathing,  which  was  very  laborious,  was 
greatly  relieved;  the  swelling  in  the  legs  much  lessened;  appetite  good,  and 
going  on  well ;  but  very  doubtful  of  recovery,  even  to  any  state  of  convalescence. 

Case  No.  3. — A  gentleman,  age  about  30.  From  harassing  cares,  had  got, 
into  the  habit  of  taking  spirits  and,  recently,  opium,  which  prostrated  his 
nervous  system  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  his  tenure  of  fife  for  a  week  very 
uncertain.  The  doctor's  opiates  could  give  neither  ease  nor  sleep;  and,  in  tins 
alarming  state,  he  was  brought  to  my  establishment  late  one  night.  I  eoidd  not 
but,  feel  alarmed  for  his  life,  and  should  have  gladly  given  over  the  ease  to  some 
other  practitioner;  that,  however,  was  impossible;  and  I  prescribed  the  following 
treatment,  which,  in  a  few  days,  had  a  marvellous  good  effect  on  the  debilitated 
frame  : — Keep  in  bed  entirely  undressed,  wrapped  in  a  small  blanket,  a  mackintosh 
under'the  blanket;  lay  on  a  flannel  foment,  pad,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  from  the 
kidneys  downwards ;  and  one  on  the  front  of  the  body,  from  the  pit  ol  the 
stomach  downwards;  wrap  the  blanket  over  (but  not  tight}  the  arms,  down  by 
the  sides,  under  blanket,  then  (lie  mackintosh  sheet  loosely  over  all:  mustard 
plaster,  li  inch,  to  soles  of  feet,  fastened  on  with  strips  of  dry  calico;  and 
a  bottle  of  hot  water  near  the  feet ,  to  keep  up  a  nice  warmth ;  wet  head  ban- 
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dage,  constantly  renewed  when  warm.  When  the  fomenting  pads  lose  their  heat 
take  them  off;  fconge  the  parts,  or,  if  perspiration  ail  over/  sponge  t  "ole 
person  wnh  tepid  water ;  then  repeat  this  process  as  Ion-  as  the  patient  can  lie 
comfortably,  and  relief  is  given,  .pen  the  patient  conies  out  of  these  fa mei I 
tanons  put  on  dry  flannel  and  silk  hall  chest  compress,  and  a  calico  and  oil 
silk  body  bandage  wrung  out  of  tepid  water;  and  flannel  wrapper  over  the  bodv 
bandage  -re-wet  red  every  three  hours,  and  worn  night  and  day;  spinal  spongio 
spnnkled  w-i  h  hot  water;  feet  and  hands  must  be  always  kept  warm;  one-thnd 
ot  a  bottle  ot  soda  water,  with  a  dessert  spoonful  of  raspberry  vinegar  in  bottom 
ot  glass,  every  torn-  hours;  grapes,  it  in  season  and  good,  and  not  acid,  with  a 
little  bread  ;  a  little  cold  lean  mutton,  or  fowl,  or  game.  Take  nothin-  hot  no 
tea  •  breakfast  one-third  of  a  bottle  of  soda  water,  with  a  little ^pbeny  ^e4r 

«™  °  °  %]f >shs\'  aind  8  hHe  3rea-d'  and  cold  Jeau  mutton,  or  fowlfor 
Ht  e  3e6t;tCa  at  elere*ocock,  if  relish  for  it;  stewed  pears,  with  a 
little  bread  and  water  very  good;  ice  cream  is  very  good.  Dinner  and  every 
meal  same  as  above.  It  feeling  of  lowness,  may  occasionally  give  ten  drops 
ot  ammonia  in  a  wine  glass  ot  water;  no  stimulants  whatever.  Keep  verve  uie I- 
rechne  on  sofa,  and  hold  a  leather  cushion  or  pillow  to  stomach,  with  wot1  head 
bandage  on,  otten  renewed ;  and  keep  feet  aud  hands  warm 

Lase  Ao.4.-Loss  of  the  use  op  one  Aem.-I  have  lately  had  in  my  free 
hospital  a  case  of  the  loss  of  the  use  of  one  arm,  from  smoking  tobacco  The 
man  has  returned  home  entnely  restored,  and.  but  for  this  treatmen  he  won Id 

*Sf  iC  ft-  C"Pple  i0r  u  6-  •  Ne^ler  the  parisfl  dootor  nOT  the  infirmary offiS 
who  had  the  case  could  give  him  any  relief;  nor  were  they  likely  to  do  so 
because  their  treatment  of  such  cases  goes  at  once  to  lower  the  vitality  of  the 

iJhH  ~i5'~  ;-?e  35 ;  forseveral  years  liver  affection,  then  of  the  riffht  hmtr 
and  general  wasting  Up  gave  up  business,  came  to  my  estabbshment  and \ 
progressing  well,  and  gaming  weight,  under  the  foUoS  teS5  ^Sm 
according  to  symptoms  :-First  morning,  71  and  S,  feetonTowSed^th 

385,  stconrl,  1U1,  .,;  third,  JO],  3 :  first  forenoon,  36  siirht-  second  TTT  90 
third,  same:  afternoon,  111,  132,  155, 186. 164  172,  203       '  '      '  32; 

Case  No.  7.-A  gentleman,  age  26 ;  been  i q  hot  climate,  chest  and  lungs  affected 
and  much  waster).  1  be  following  |  rcatmenl ,  varied  according  to  SJ  *  ' 
enabled  hirn  to  resume  his  duties.  Morn  n"  71  9A  ■  fV>vn,n™^  b™Tj  3 
second  72,71;  third  same;  afternoo^ 

212 ;  got  to  .No.  8  and  No.  2  after  a  fortnight  1  '  208>  20/> 

Case  No.  8.— A  gentleman,  age  28,  sIHit  fair  mmnlnvm,,  rrr  n 
temperament;  from  the  agitat  on  of  a  law' u  f  broke  H,    ^      u^7  V??ns 
with  the  brain  ;  constantly  irritable     tie "  frcn  SS^JT?1  Wtl,Isl"S 
pale,  and  dark  under  the  eyes-  low Yi -  fin    Pw  •  «        ?eshj  countenance 
Gave  ,  cup  of  weak  MmPSl  3K li  leto , Tin  I "<  I '"  A"jni,s,'':"  "W;,king. 

gate  d,  with  white,  bread,  and  a  glass  of  ,  hi  u  ,  i  '  4U.,ean>  ■»?  W'H  masi  i- 
Sef-te'a,  lukewarm,  no  ft  8fl£ SI  Tl30&fe?;  W°>»Wf 
and  narrow  mustard  ponlticesto  feet?  ,  A  , '  SiSi,  „  T*8  '""r  v,Ty  ^ 
as  breakfast,  varied  w  tl.  cold  eKm  VahMt  <» ' W "T5  ^"T'  Sf,mc 
fch,  cold  water  to  drink  by  s  tm  &  V  '>■  a  bit"  "l!  h-  T' i' '"'  rcsh7»*W 
of  water  by  sips,  and  aftcVwards  EE  130  an«;  W^ftflf! 
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ordered  for  breakfast;  bed-time,  a  cup-full  of  lukewarm  arrow  root  or  sago  and, 
130  156, 19-1.  Wear  wet  head  bandage  all  night,  re-wetting  it  when  awake ;  body 
bandage  169  and  190,  in  daytime ;  and  in  night,  172,  and  no  spinal.  Avoid  all 
violent  exercise,  aud  rest  on  sofa  a  good  deal:  no  reading  or  writing,  or  excite- 
ment of  brain  in  any  way. 

Case  No.  9—  Gentleman,  age  26;  scorbutic  eruption  over  good  deal  ot  body- 
tried  many  remedies  in  vain.  On  rising,  first  day,  39  and  2b  •  second,  35  ;  third, 
No  2  forenoon,  first  day,  55 ;  second,  59  and  28 ;  third,  39.  Afternoon,  87,  0. 
He  rapidly  improved  :  cold  treatment  retards  recovery. 

Case  No  10  —Gentleman,  age  50,  very  stout,  moderate  m  habits;  suffers  from 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  On  rising,  22,  standing  on  hot  pad; 
forenoon,  104 ;  afternoon,  ditto. 

Case  No  11 —Minister,  age  30;  liver  and  lungs  affected,  sbght  spitting  ol 
blood.  On  rising,  S,  dry  pad  to  chest ;  first  forenoon,  61  and  21 ;  second  21  and 
156 ;  alternate  afternoons,  86,  live  minutes,  and  hot  mustard  loot  bath,  217, 

17Case5No112.— Gentleman,  38,  rather  stout;  sbght  bronchial  affection;  smoked 
a  good  deal ;  liver  slightly  affected.  On  rising,  52  ;  second  day,  2 ;  third  ditto, 
forenoon,  first  day,  2;  second  clay,  38  and  10;  third,  2.  Afternoon,  91,  163, 
177,  210,  207, 19S.    Soon  restored. 

Case  No.  ]3.-Gentleman,  age  30,  rather  slight ;  nervous  dyspepsia  from  ovei- 
mental  work;  creeping  sensations  in  spine;  eyes  bloodshot.  On  rising,  1*1 
and  123.  first  forenoon,  101, 132,  and  155  ;  second,  115  and  155.  Afternoon 
144  with  215,  and  after,  132.  Bed-time,  92 ;  it  feet  not  warm  in  bed  put  on  wet 
and  dry  socks!  76,  and  recline  on  sofa  with  iect  up  a  good  deal  of  the  day;  the 
less  exercise  the  better ;  215  all  day.  .      n  , 

Case  No  11  —  Age  26,  rather  slight;  nervous  dyspepsia;  overworked, 
mentally  anil  physically.  On  rising,  131  and  156 ;  forenoon  rub  .spine  with  dry 
mustard  aud  hand  one  minute,  then  126 ;  afternoon,  130  and  156,  single  dry  flannel 
body  bandage,  and  1S8.  After  a  time,  a  little  more  active  treatment,  but  carelully 
so,  as  such  cases  get  well  with  slight  treatment  sooner  than  colder 

Case  No.  15.— Heart  case.  On  rising,  22 ;  forenoon,  131;  atteinoou,  143, 
taking  first,  131 ;  bed-time,  92,  ten  minutes,  sitting  longer  each  tune  tall  twenty 

"casfNo'ie-General  nervous  case,  almost  amounting  to  spurious  palsy.  On 
W  113  cold,  as  soon  as  can  bear  it ;  forenoon,  90  alternate  with  115  ;  after- 
nora  131  and  156;  bed-time,  194  and  193;  pd,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  199, 
200  163  IS 7  Alter  a  good  crisis,  passed  from  the  above  treatment  to  the 
roUowS:-On^mg,  125,  132,  and  154;  afternoon  as  forenoon,  aud  199 

aUS°No.  17.-Age  22,  last  stage  of  consumption.  Gal  ium  great  rebef, 
and  prolonged  life.  On  rising,  on  coming,  have  88 :  ^SS^J^n^'  ' 
second  22   third,  6S  ;  afternoon,  90 ;  bod-tune,  SS,  7b,  206,  20/ ,  and  11  J. 

Case  No  18 -A  gentleman,  age  about  55,  wrote  to  me  in  April  from  a 
toS  eigMy  miles  offfsaying  he'had 

be  rcadv  with  a  sui-geou  oulns  arrival  at  my  Establishment,,  to >  treat  W s  case, 


TSluHi"  o  t  of  epil  -t  tle»  tubbed  tie  p«rte  dry,  uid wa 

&r:aS  fitaSSi  to"  ff& - 
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and  determination  of  blood  to  the  surface  of  tim^d^T1^  ^ment 
vapours,  with  total  abstinence  from  aSal  food  17'  ^fomentations  and 
a  short  tune  brought  him  to  hi S  ?'i so°n.  "^eyed  the  patient,  and  in 
he  had  the  advantage  of  not  hav  n"hk  S£  °'  \°  Us  -reat  ^eligAt;  and 

got  rid  of  often  for  rears  g       3  tem  saturated  ™&  calomel,  not  to  b  e 

Bank  sent  for  me  last  week  [founding ,T T0* 
God  to  take  him  out  of  his  B  XteeMthfS  fg°ny'  ^  ^STO 
gradually  trom  old  age,  and  from  havino-  i.ft?  tllC  Vltal  or8'aus  had  come  on 
taken  stimulants.  I  saw  that  b™ our  plans  reliVf  nr.  ^frTh  S"-loked  tpbaobo  and 
bath-man  to  go  with  a  nair  of  f/LTt'1  i  et  ncouId  be  SWn.  I  ordered  a 
sal-volatde,  or  A  ofS^T&£^l  a  Cau>  some 

one  hour,  mustard  plasters  to  his  feet  am  i  n.  f-T  aS  N°"  64'  Sen%  ^ 
nel :  alter  this  a  spongio  pffine  K  p  It  n  aU  lcgS  OTapPed  m  flan- 
a^Hh^h0t  W3t,eri  Tlle  fomentatSgave  SeffrVf"3  J™*  °?'  Spriuklcd 
and  the  man  had  no  more  pain  whim  he  li  e  fSX     Icf  an<*  F°dl,ced  sleeP> 

gOJL-D  shonld  a] ™be  Wk™dAS  TH?S?  IN  ADVANCED 
the  frame,  that  there  is  in  eve™ Wl  »OTjwafaou  of.  Hydropathy  to 

hare  a  large  amount,  and  can  bTar  Zat  eh™  ^onnt  of  vital  heat;  some 
less,  and  inval  ds  have  of  m,  ^  !0  changes  without  injury;  others  hwr> 
o  Hfe    This  little  ^ ^^^SS^S  ^  Wowlr 

of  cold  treatment  extinguishing  the  vffwt  A      "I by  to°  §'reat  an  amount 

few  hours,  must  be  the  guide  fora indi*I™  tllc,chau§'es  which  take  place  in  a 
this  powerful  agent.  A  la     about  ,,i S •  f '  Sate'  ,and  effective  application^ of 
practised  something  of  th l' Si  w  t}IfivV'ears  of  age,  came  in  £M |W 
prised  her  breathing  ?as ^V^1  atRa  sSm= 
trom  using  c„ld  water  in  thTStel J  rtf"*  ^?  to  cautiou  rod!  oSSa 
Bed-rooms  are  often  cold  inSr^di,T°  t  hw-  pmm'  °*  faction! 
exposure  in  cither  sponging  the  &  n wy  °.f  a  wmter's  morning  and 
certain  to  cause  coiiestlon^i,  ch  cl  or  i£'         th?  weatller  Kldjs 
t0  iiaV°  DS  Sl,cl  "PPlication  Sl  l  n  SlS*  5  1   Is  ,better  »  ^ueh 
Jest  is  exposed  to  the  air  a.s  little  a    Si  '  %'n  ^ carefnl  the  body  or  the 
Mess  should  be  worn  whenever  a,  d  f  W  S  tW?d  taeI  chest 
he s  chest  and  sometimes  take  a  six  minutes  wXn?    }n  C<  IS-an-v  °PPressxon  on 
ftcr,  will  give  relief  and  not  weaken  P °Ur'  Wlth  tepld  sheet  or  rubbing 

"WATER  ON  THE  CHEST  —  wl 
mefa  extent,  the  patient  never  ent >  \?  f^™       ,takeu  to 
nonfatal.    When  slight,  and  in  S^r.1  '  is  mo3th' 

"hen  it  ha.s  not  been  caused  by  cS?„r  p^°cd  b  Ufe>  ^ 
■  may  sometimes  be  removed  utnAv  Z  n  ^  or  ^ulants, 
-e  akm  and  the  wet  bandages,  fiS^n^  aPPlicat^a  to 

Jhcatio™  to  the  legs,  and  foment  ?  * le  8.t?mach>  m^d 
"e  non-vital  parts,  the  W  g°°C  cri813  cai1  be  got  in 

me8  be  withdrawn,  and  Te  l  tie  ?"  °U  1,0  °hest  "®  «ome- 
eans  are  tried,  recovery  ia  ho£  e  8  fl  b"fc'  if  ^  medic«J 
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disease.  Ifc  is  indeed  distressing  to  see  our  friends  the  victims  ci  the 
superstitious  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  physic  to  cure  ailments  which  it 
never  cures,  but  mostly  stays  oue  disease  to  set  up  another.  I  have 
seen  stout  persons  trusting  to  the  doctor's  drugs  to  enable  them  to 
live  in  defiance  of  nature's  laws  ;  the  aperient  and  the  lancet  have 
warded  off  threatened  attacks  of  apoplexy  again  and  again.  Often 
have  I  heard,  "  I  am  stout,  I  can  stand  reducing  ;  I  get  a  good  clear 
out,  and  am  well  again  ;  "  but  tbis  clearing  out  ruins  the  vital  powers 
of  the  body,  sets  up  slow  chronic  mucous  inflammation,  and  eventually 
so  weakens  the  frame  that  acute  inflammation  of  some  vital  organ 
takes  place,  and  a  quick  dissolution  is  the  consequence  ;  or,  in  other 
cases  of  strong  constitutional  powers,  water  in  the  chest  comes  on ; 
and  then  come  the  drugs  to  try  to  raise  the  vital  powers  for  absorp- 
tion, but  the  previous  reducing  processes  long  continued  have  cut 
the  very  ground  from  under  the  deluded  patient,  and  be  dies  long 
before  God  intended,  bad  God's  laws  been  observed,— eating  and 
drinking  to  live,  and  not  living  for  the  gratification  of  the  appetite. 
What  account  will  such  persons  have  to  give  to  their  Creator  of  then- 
stewardship  ?  That  the  world  thinks  little  or  nothing  of;  but  the  fact 
remains,  that  God  in  his  Word  declares,  "lie  that  soweth  to  Ids  flesh 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption." 

IRRITATION  OF  THE  ANUS  OR  SEAT.— This  is  often  a 
very  troublesome  ailment.  Sometimes  it  is  caused  by  worms  m  the 
intestines  ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  common  complaint  without  worms; 
in  these  cases,  it  proceeds  from  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining,  and  that  inflammation  from  stomach  derangement,  the 
inflammatory  action  communicating  from  one  part  to  another,  as  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  one  continuous 
network.  Abstinence  from  all  stimulants  and  flesh  meat,  coffee,  salt 
provisions,  and  the  use  of  the  sitz  bath,  65  degrees,  for  fifteen 
minutes,  two  or  three  times  per  day,  is  the  best  for  relief  we .  Have 
discovered.  Aperient  medicines  will  cause  the  irritation ;  and  tight- 
fitting  clothes  to  the  part,  sitting  on  sofas  or  soft  chairs  causing  an 
injurious  degree  of  heat,  and  keeping  in  perspiration.  Lane- bottom 
cliairs  are  by  far  the  best.  .  . 

AVEAKNESS  OE  THE  BLADDER,  or  Stricture  m  the  Urethra. 
—This  elderly  persons' arc  often  troubled  with.  The  use  ol  the  wet 
body  bandage  and  sitz  bath,  at  90  degrees,  for  twelve  minutes,  run 
down  to  70  degrees  for  four  minutes,  is  very  beneficial,  several  times 
v,er  day.  1  have  a  ease  now  of  a  gentleman,  rather  stout,  and  other- 
wise healthy,  age  about  68;  and  the  following  is  the  prescription 
<dven:-On  rising,  144  and  27;  forenoon,  first  day,  42  and  1; 
second,  59  and  107 ;  third,  36,  on  the  bottom  of  the  backed  hipaj 
afternoon,  107,  163,  and  172.  No.  9S  is  a  very  useful  bath  m  many 
of  these  cases,  and  easily  applied. 

Case  No.  19,-Livcr  disease,  a*e  28 ;  he  had  jaundice  m .  mont h ;  sm«  c ,  g0| 
deal  reduced  in  strength ;  married  a  year  ago.   Before  using, 
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body  while  doing  this  as  much  as  possible ;  forenoon,  90 ;  afternoon,  50  •  evening 
130 ;  bed-time,  93  and  191, 175, 163, 172.  Diet :  —breakfast,  a  little  weak  black  tea' 
dry  toast, or  grapes  and  bread,  and  sip  cold  water;  dinner,  little  cold  lean  mutton 
and  bread,  and  cold  sago  mould,  or  rice  creed  in  water;  tea-time,  as  breakfast!; 
supper,  if  any  (better  without),  a  little  arrow  root,  or  sago,  taken  lukewarm  212  ' 

Case  No.  11.    YV  IUTLOWS.— A  gentleman,  age  about  44,  fair  constitution, 
gradually  got  into  a  dyspeptic  state  from  confinement  to  business;  and  as  nature 
will  try  to  throw  off  the  internal  mucous  irritation  on  to  some  part  of  the  body 
where  the  blood-making  processes  arc  not  going  on,  a  slight  hurt  of  the  hand 
determined  the  crisis  to  that  part,  and  defied  all  attempts  of  his  surgeon  to  cure 
it ;  the  hand  gradually  got  worse,  and  whitlows  came,  with  severe  inflammation. 
The  patient  then  tried  Hydropathy;  but  the  application  being  cold,  and  more  with 
a  view  to  raise  the  vital  powers  by  touie  treatment,  that  also  failed  to  cure  the 
arm  and  hand,  although  the  general  health  was  much  improved,  and  the  bowels 
acted  without  aperients,  which  had  not  been  the  case  before.   The  consequence 
of  raising  the  general  health  was  seen  in  an  attempt  by  nature  to  throw  off 
inanimation  through  the  leg  by  crisis;  but  when  the  hydropathic  practitioner 
observed  this,  he  was  alarmed,  telling  the  patient  that  he  must  endeavour  to  stop 
it,  as  he  had  quite  as  much  as  he  could  bear  with  the  crisis  in  the  baud  and  arm 
The  leg  was  kept  cool,  and  all  warm  treatment  avoided,  and  the  crisis,  which  was 
appeann?  kept  back ;  the  hand  and  arm  became  proportionably  more  inflamed 
and  paint  ill,  and  after  being  under  cold  water  treatment  from  February  to  June 
he  came  to  me  in  a  very  suffering  state ;  the  hand  and  arm  highly  inflamed  and 
pamtul  tne  hand  red  as  fire,  and  not  able  to  bear  touching;  his  stomach  and 
whole  frame  getting  worse,  as  the  constant  pain  irritated  the  nervous  system 
1  immediately  applied  steaming  to  both  hand,  arm,  and  leg,  packing  the'  hand 
baths  13  and  10,  and  2S,  46  once,  and  38, 51,  59,  90.  according  as  he  had  strength 
to  bear  them,  163*,  1/2,  20S,  207.   Crisis  soon  came  on  in  the  leg,  and  very  soon 
began  to  relieve  the  arm  and  hand,— taking  a  share  in  the  purification  of  the 
system,   rs  ature  prefers  carrying  oil'  the  inflammatory  matter  in  the  svstem  at  the 
farthest  points  irom  the  trunk,  and  so  we  rarely  have  crisis  in  the  arms,  except 
there  lias  been  some  recent  or  remote  injury.    The  patient  was  now  put  under 
evaporation,  No.  14/,  tor  both  hand  and  arm  ;  the  hand  constantly  covered  with 
a  siU  glove,  never  removed,  and  kept  in  the  tepid  water ;  and  if,  at  any  thru- 
particularly  painful,  increase  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  90  decrees  'No  10 
was  now  gi  ven  wit  h  13  every  other  day,  as  he  could  not  bear  cola7,  on  'account 
of  crisis:  j\o.  107  forenoon  and  evening,  and  39  twice  a  week.   This  treatment; 
answered  completely-  the  patient  recovered  appetite,  and  the  bowels  acted 
naturally,  which  they  had  not  done  previously.  I 

Case  No.  12.— A  gentleman,  aged  twenty-seven,  dyspeptic  and  affection  of  the 
liver  six  years,  from  close  confinement  in  business  ;  of  spare  form,  and  not  natu- 
rally ot  robust  constitution ;  lor  many  years  took  medicine  to  correct  acidity  and 
give  ropettc,  and  to  make  the  bowels  act,  until  he  was  entirely  unable  to  con- 
tinue his  business  duties.  Under  the  following  simple  treatment  he  soon  had  a 
good  appetite,  stomach  comfortable,  and  bowels  regular 

On  rising,  to  have  a  cold  towel  nibbing  half  and  half/that  is,  well  rubbing  drv 
and  firrr,,,,,™ -the  upper  part  of  body  before  doing  the  lower  part.  Forenoon,  to 
have  the  feet  and  hands i  in  J00  deg  mustard  ami  water;  then  to  have  the  weak 
rart  b™r,  the  sho.ilrl.-rs  covered  with  a  mustard  poultice,  till  red;  then  to 

r'  1  rtrt?**  rkl  water  :uM:md  1 111  *arm,  then  to  dry  rub 
them     When  he  amid  not  bear  the  mustard  poultice  on.  then  put  on  a  drv 

f   ,A  l   c         7  f  °2  rlSI"'!?-     Ev,TV,  "tllf,r  d»y  U>  Omit  this  and  llkvo 

I™1  \  T  1  'PPT  for  ,lvv,D,!n,,,f's-  w,Ul  feet «■  a  ho*  Pad.  and  holding 
warm  pad  to  the  bowels  -  and  .f  the  feel  were  cold,  pnl  them  into  100  deg 
mostard  arid  water  At  bed-tone,  to  have  the  bowels  well  soaped  with  hot  water 
then  wiped  dry  and  rubbed  well  with  cod  liver  oil  and  hand  for  two  or  three 
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minutes.  Keep  reclining  most  of  the  day,  in  that  position  have  a  few  gentle 
exercises  (Ling's  movements)  twice  a  day.  Sip  cold  water  all  day,  and  keep  a 
hot  fomenting  can  outside  on  the  stomach  whilst  reclining,  and  put  on  a  piece 
of  new  flannel  twice  round  over  the  bowels,  163i. 

Diet  as  follows: — A  rasher  of  bacon  and  white  bread,  and  cold  water  for 
breakfast.  Eleven  o'clock,  a  cup-full  of  beef-tea,  and  a  little  toast.  Dinner, 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  bread.  Pour  o'clock,  a  raw  egg  beaten  up  with  a  little 
warm  water  and  sugar.    Tea  as  breakfast. 

Case  No.  13. — Studious  habits  and  confinement  brought  on  dyspepsia  and 
general  weak  health ;  in  this  state  had  a  blow  on  the  foot,  which  became  painful, 
swollen,  and  inflamed.  The  doctor's  attention  was  concentrated  on  curing  the 
foot,  and  every  orthodox  means  was  tried  hi  the  way  of  blistering,  issues,  and 
ointment,  and  calomel  for  the  general  health.  All,  however,  was  unavailing,  and 
the  not  very  agreeable  prospect  of  amputation  was  anticipated. 

The  following  simple  means  soon  told  on  the  whole  frame,  digestion  became  good, 
good  blood  was  made,  the  foot  soon  threw  off  quantities  of  morbid  matter — the 
result  of  the  new  blood  expelling  the  diseased  part,  which  there  had  previously  been 
no  vitality  in  the  limb  to  effect,  but  which  the  soothing  processes,  and  the  roast 
mutton,  the  pudding  and  cream,  &c,  soon  showed  what  nature  could  do  with 
nutritious  food,  instead  of  physic  and  blisters.  The  ankle  was  weak,  and  took 
a  lengthened  period  to  restore  from  the  outrages  committed  upon  it  by 
blistering,  &c.,  but  is  now  quite  well. 

On  rising,  a  hot  (hipping  sheet,  then  soap  all  over  with  pad  ;  next  take  hot  sheet 
again,  and  rub  well.  Then  a  large  can  of  cold  water  poured  down  the  spine, 
standing  upon  hot  pad.  Forenoon,  chest  and  throat  well  rubbed  with  cold  water 
and  hand,  and  attend  to  "  crisis  "  treatment  for  leg,  then  take  cold  running  sitz 
for  five  minutes.  Afternoon,  hot  pad  to  chest  and  stomach,  then  let  branch 
douche  fall  upon  spine  two  minutes,  stand  in  hot  water  all  the  time.  Keep  dry 
rag  on  leg,  and  leave  flannel  off.  If  the  leg  becomes  very  hot  and  painful,  then 
use  145  or  140, 163. 

No.  11.  CASE  OF  HEART  IRRITATION.— A  gentleman,  age  thirty-eight, 
rather  stout,  married,  and  engaged  in  professional  pursuits  ;  of  a  bilious  habit ; 
for  some  years,  when  younger,  was  careless  or  ignorant  of  the  injurious  effects 
of  tobacco  and  stimulants.  The  pressure  of  his  duties,  as  a  solicitor,  and  the 
cares  of  a  family  began  in  a  few  years  after  marriage  to  tell  upon  his  frame, 
although  apparently  robust.  Was  first  recommended  one  nostrum,  then  another, 
one  doctor  condemning  what  the  previous  one  had  prescribed,  all  hap-hazard,  and 
nothing  but  narcotics  to  soothe  the  nerves  or  allay  the  irritation  of  the  heart. 
The  irritation  extended  to  the  brain,  so  as  ofteu  to  incapacitate  him  from  Ins 
duties;  some  drugs  allayed  the  more  distressing  symptoms  temporarily,  and  a 
seton  set  at  the  top  of  t  he  spine  relieved  the  head  for  a  time,  the  surgeon  idling 
the  patient  that  after  if  had  been  there  some  time  he  should  heal  it  and  set  one 
in  the  arm!  A  pretty  prospect  for  the  already  abused  frame.  One  eminent 
surgeon  ordered  him  to  plunge  into  a  cold  bath  every  morning,  for  six  weeks,  in 
whiter.  Another  physician,  Sir  P.  C.  .  .  .  ,  whom  he  consulted,  said  he 
could  do  nothing  much  worse ;  and  for  heart  irritation,  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  t  he  head,  one  would  suppose,  nothing  could  be  more 
likely  to  kill  rather  than  cure.  This  gentleman  came  to  me  for  advice,  and,  after 
ten  days'  treatment  at  our  Establishment,  the  livid  colour  of  his  lips  is  gone ; 
and  an  evident  improvement  in  his  whole  system  is  already  the  result,  of  the 
treatment  named  below.  The  body  finds  it  has  got  into  a  course  of  treatment 
more  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nutrition,  and  every  day  it  is  answer- 
ing to  the  mild  natural  means  used.  lie  formerly  had  gastric  fever,  and  a 
year  afterwards  rheumatic  fever;  the  irritation  of  the  heart  is  owing  to  the 
disease  in  the  stomach.  The  advantage  of  our  mode  of  treating  rheumatic 
fever  is,  that  it  thoroughly  discharges  it  from  t  he  system,  and  we  never  hear 
of  heart  affections  after,  nor  lingering  pains  in  the  limbs.  The  patient  lias 
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gone  on  improving  in  general  health,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  duties  of  bis 
profession. 

Treatment  in  the  above  case,  first  week  ;  it  was  then  February,  a  severe 
frost  and  keen  east  wind.  First  morning,  on  rising,  soaping  sitz,  at  90  de* 
only,  and  sponge  down  with  70  deg.,  only  a  few  spongefuls,  standing  on  hot 
pad,  and  having  a  wet  cap  on  the  head.  Second  morning,  sponge  over  at  70 
deg  standing  on  hot  pad.  Third  morning,  ditto.  Forenoon,  every  day,  mus- 
tard plaster  below  the  heart,  not  upon  it,  having  previously  fomented'  gentlv 
fifteen  minutes,  keeping  the  flannel  low,  and  not  on  the  heart ;  this  could  bo 
done  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  the  feet  in  100  deg.  mustard  and  water  After 
this,  wiped  with  a  cold  dry  cloth,  gently,  putting  a  piece  of  spongio  over  the 
heart,  damped  with  hot  water,  and  flannel  end  body  bandage  wrung  out  of 
warm  water  Afternoon,  a  sitz  80  deg.,  for  eight  minutes,  with  the  fee°t  in  100 
deg.  mustard  and  water  ;  wearing  wet  head  bandage  a  good  deal.  The  follow- 
ing was  my  prescription  for  the  second  week  :-On  rising,  sit  on  a  chair  covered 
with  a  blanket,  having  the  feet  in  100  deg.  mustard  and  water  ;  holding  a  hot 
pad  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels  ;  the  bath  attendant  to  rub  all  over  the 
person  with  dry  mustard  Wearing  a  piece  of  spongio,  sprinkled  with  hot 
water,  over  the  heart,  and  a  body  bandage,  with  flannel  end  wrung  out  of 
warm  water ;  if  the  spongio  was  not  comfortable,  to  leave  it  off.  Wear  this 
bandage  night  and  day.  Forenoon,  to  have  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water, 
Z^'  'hree  ™™tes  th,en  to  put  mustard  plasters  on  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
£  dn™  98gf  I bem™h  dfy  calico,  to  keep  the  mustard  plasters  on;  then  to 
he  down  and  have  a  bump  sheet  towel  doubled  and  wrung  out  of  hot  water 

the  hem011  The  hTft  fr0mA  f  °f  the  St°mach  d™™ards,  -t  to  reach 
i  ?  nr  « L  !  i  t  6  k°  VhlCli the  P3tlent  lies>  and  which  should  be  doubled, 
is  now  on  one  side  to  be  brought  over  the  wet  cloth,  and  then  to  lav  on  the 
fomenting  can  filled  with  hot  water,  or  if  that  be  too  heavv'  only  half  fill  it 

dned  bread  crumbs  and  gravy,  moderate  quantity;  no  ve Stables  bu ;a  little 

su^ar,  immediatelv  on  ecu  n<*  out  of  herl     T«  v„  »i.     ■  lllm  w»ter  ana 

S  treatment  in  the ^ed-room  Before  ^SS^SS^^ 
small  basin  of  beef  tea  no  bread  to  it  w  tnV  <•  treatment,  to  have  a 
as  on  rising  To  tin,?.  t>!  -J  6  thc  afterno™  treatment,  another 
W^t^S^S^SL  i  ."  SU'tS  1  ,aking  ao«^ent  often  will 
S  on  the  so  r  /goo,  d  "?  Zl & "  "  Tderatf  quantity  at  meals.  To 
cold  when  reclining,  to  have  hot  bottle  It  is  vl^r v**"  "?  ,K  the  feCt  !U'e 
mities  warm,  and  have  we^S^^J^^0^  to  keep  the  extrc- 

bul  ,,cw  10  take  ^       °™        t0  -e 


some  of  them,  which  were  vi  I,  ,  i  T  ha?  much  faifch  111 
he  had  value  for  his  fbe  rX      ly  "10rC  t0  fch°  Pationt  that 

in  their  virtues  '  M'her  thaD  "*  «PectatIoD  he  could  have 


much  faith  in 

•«  were  evidently  more  to  aatiafy  tlx 
r  virtues  :-  *      '        *  thaD        exPectotloD  1 

^wSto^^^^  -         V  ■  balf, 

««cca.    J  oke  one  tea-spoonful  three  times  a  clay  in  water. 
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Grey  Powder,  two  grains,  Extract  of  Gentian,  sufficient  quantity  to  form  one 
pill.  Make  six.  Take  one  every  night. 

Calomel  and  Powdered  Antimonialis,  each,  two  grains,  Compound  Extract  rf 
Colocynth,  six  grains.  Mix  in  two  pills.  Decoction  of  Peruvian  Bark  seven 
ounces,  Tincture  of  ditto,  one  ounce,  Carbonate  of  Soda,  three  drachms,  Volalilc 
baits,  halt  a  drachm,  Syrup  of  Orange  Peel,  quarter  of  an  ounce.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls,  with  one  of  lime-juice,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  clay. 

Volatile  Salts,  twenty  grains,  Tincture  of  Ginger  and  Tincture  of  Cardams, 
compound,  each  one  ounce,  Tincture  of  Gentian,  compound,  three-quarters  of 
au  ounce,  Cinnamon  Water,  five  ounces  and  a  half.  Take  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a  day. 

^  Hydriodate  of  Potass,  half  a  drachm,  Liquor  of  Potass,  two  drachms  and  a-half 
Extract  of  Dandelion,  one  ounce  Tincture  of  Orange  Peel,  one  ounce,  Infusion 
of  Gentian,  sufficient  to  make  half  a  pint  of  mixture.  Take  two  table -spoonfuls 
tlirec  times  a  day. 

Ammonio  Sulphate  of  Copper,  two  grains,  Bread  Crumbs,  sufficient  to  form 
twelve  pills.    Take  one  every  day. 

TIC  DOLOREUX.— I  have  had  a  case  of  a  very  severe  kind  under  treatment 
at  my  own  house.  The  gentleman  is  in  her  Majesty's  service,  and  returned  from 
Bermuda  six  months  before.  He  was  invalided  by  the  Medical  Board  for  neural- 
gia, and  came  to  England  and  passed  the  Medical  Board  at  Chatham,  who  con- 
firmed their  decision.  He  then  came  to  Matlock,  all  the  time  liable  to  paroxysms 
ot  pain,  which  had  haunted  him  for  the  last  twelve  years ;  but  the  last  year  or 
two  had  become  so  frequent  and  severe  as  almost  to  deprive  him  of  reason.  He 
could  seldom  get  an  hour's  sleep  uight  or  day,  and  never  for  the  last  five  years 
without  taking  large  doses  of  anodynes  or  stimulants.  Had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  take  any  solid  food,  and  sometimes  for  days  dared  take  nothing  but 
liquids,  from  fear  of  the  violent  paroxysms  of  pain  which  the  act  of  taking" food 
brought  on.  He  had  heard  of  my  practice,  and  called  upon  me  ;  after  some  con- 
versation on  his  case,  I  invited  him  to  our  house,  thinking  there  might  be  a  possi- 
bility of  some  relief,  but  without  much  hope.  I  put  him  on  my  dietary,  and  then 
commenced  active  treatment.  Seven  in  the  morning  had  a  sitting  bath  ten 
minutes,  then  the  shallow  and  small  douche ;  then,  before  coming  out  of  the 
bath,  the  large  douche  on  the  spine  and  shoulders,  wearing  body  bandages  night 
and  day.  About  half-past  nine  walked  to  a  spring  about  a  mile  off,  wherc"he 
took  off  his  shoes  and  stockings  and  paddled  in  the  stream  to  the  ankles  live 
minutes,  and  afterwards  poured  water  on  the  head,  and  then  returned  and  had  a 
wet  pack,  varied  by  vapour  bath  or  spirit  lam]).  The  latter  repeated  several  days 
together  gave  most  relief.  Eour  p.m.  sitting  bath  and  spinal  rubbing  fifteen 
minutes,  varied  Ly  vapour  bath  or  spirit  lamp;  being  middle  of  summer,  active 
treatment  coi  Id  be  given.  Six  p.m.  a  bead  oath  twenty  minutes,  sponging  the 
forehead  at  the  same  time.  Drank  five  tumblers  of  water  per  day  by  sips.  Wore 
a  towel  dipped  and  wrung  out  of  cold  water  during  the  night,  and  as  much 
during  the  day  as  convenient.  In  ben  days  he  slept  well  without  once  being  dis- 
turbed with  pain  in  the  night,  and  in  five  weeks  was  entirely  free  from  it  alto- 
gether. Cold  weather  is  by  no  means  unsuitable,  but  the 'treatment  has  to  be 
modified.  My  former  patient  is  now  in  excellent  health,  perfectly  free  from  the 
complaint,  and  will  remain  so,  if  he  abstains  from  stimulants  and  tobacco. 

DELICATE  TEEATMENT  is  of  great  importance  to  adopt  in 
many  eases,  and  for  old  chronic  affections  of  the  vital  organs,  as  the 
liver,  stomach,  bowels,  lungs,  and  kidneys  As  the  most  intelligent 
practitioners  of  medicine  do  not  rely  upon  the  amount  of  their  pre- 
scriptions for  cure,  neither  should  persons  get  an  idea  that  the  con- 
stant application  of  water  in  the  various  excellent  methods  which 
have  been  discovered  to  be  of  so  much  use,  is  alone  to  be  looked  to 
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for  cure  of  disease.  The  inherent  curative  power  of  nature  should 
always  be  taken  into  account,  and  all  treatment  made  subservient  to 
assisting,  by  the  gentlest  means,  the  natural  efforts  of  self-cure.  The 
practitioner  should  pay  no  regard  to  the  opinion  that  may  be  formed 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  curative  art,  when  he  recommends  simple 
diet,  entire  rest,  good  air  and  proper  clothing,  if  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  these  alone  are  required.  Cases  are  frequently  coming 
under  our  notice  that  require  little  application  at  first  of  any  of  our 
bracing  baths.  One  such,  a  gentleman,  age  twenty-eight,  for  many 
years  dyspeptic,  liver  deranged,  head  uncomfortable,  and  very  low  vital 
power  ;  the  life  would  soon  be  washed  out  of  such  a  patient  by  active 
treatment,  or  even  what  would  be  considered  moderate  treatment. 
For  weeks  all  the  water  application  he  had  was  as  follows,  and  he 
gradually  gained  strength  for  more  active  treatment :  — 

Case  No.  15. — Under  the  following  treatment  he  gained  a  stone  in  weight  in 
three  months,  and  gradually  regained  his  appetite  and  strength,  and  was  quite 
free  from  the  constant  gnawing  feeling  at  the  stomach  and  nausea. 

Ou  rising  have  a  sitz  SO  deg.  for  twenty  minutes,  sitting  quite  still  a  quarter  of 
an  hour-,  then  soap  the  bowels  gently,  and  sponge  over  the  whole  body  in  the 
same  water.  Forenoon,  apply  the  spongio  out  of  hot  water  to  the  bowels  ;  before 
renewing  it,  rub  gently  t  hree  minutes  with  the  hand,  and  50  dcg.  water,  the  place 
...  re  it  has  lain.  Once  in  the  forenoon  keep  the  feet  in  a  mustard  and  water 
bath  to  ankles,  from  70  to  SO  deg.  temperature,  for  twenty  minutes,  moving  them 
•ell  all  the  time  one  against  the  other,  and  then  have  them  well  dry  rubbed  by 
attendant,  with  warm  dry  hand,  till  quite  warm.  Afternoon,  have  sitz  as  on 
.:.  Bedtime,  have  a  half-hour's  fomentation  with  hot  pad,  and  whilst  in  this 
keep  sipping  cold  water ;  put  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  hot 
water  to  tiiem.  The  reclining  position  slioidd  lie  the  principal  one  all  day,  and 
keeping  hot  bottle  to  feet.  If  spasms  arc  very  bad,  then  have  fomentation  as  at 
bedtime.    The  above  treatment  alternate  days,  with  the  following: — 

Let  the  abdominal  compress  be  re-wetted  every  hour,  and  gently  nfb  the 
bowels  with  hand  and  tepid  water  for  one  minute  before  putting  it  on  again. 
8ip  water  all  day,  50  deg.  Whenever  the  patient  has  had  a  restless  bad  night, 
then  have  half  an  hoar's  fomentation  in  the  bedroom  on  rising;  get  into  bed  and 
I j  ■  -  'ill  till  dinner-time ;  and  hi  afternoon  take  the  foot  bath,  put  mustard  ponl- 
fcice  on  the  part  above  the  crisis  where  there  is  pain,  and  keep  renewing  it  as 
:  as  it  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  skin,  then  omit  other  and  follow 
is  treatment.  On  rising,  have  dripping  sheet  70  dcg.  Forenoon,  have  a 
naming  sitz  80  deg.,  reduced  to  cold,  rubbing  I  he  bowois  whilst  hi,  alternate 
with  dripping  sheets,  90  to  70  deg.  Afternoon,  have  a  dry  rubbing  over  the 
wnolr;  body,  having  the  |V-«;!  m  mustard  and  hot  water  during  the  rubbing.  Bed- 
:  ne,  have  quiet  sitz,  quarter  of  an  hour,  90  deg.,  and  soap  well,  then  put  ou 
atxtomwal  compress  pat  oi  hot,  water,  leave  oir  meat  and  take  eod  liver  oil  every 
night,  one  tea-spoonful ;  or,  on  rising,  have  dripping  sheet  cold,  standing  on  hot. 
pad.  Forenoon,  lure  naming  sitz  90  deg.,  soap  before  going  in.  and  lower  it  to 
cold,  and  time  according  to  feelings.  Afternoon,  have  a  dripping  sheet  as  on 
n  i;r/.    Bedtime,  a  hot  fomentation  ten  minutes. 

Diet  as  follows  — Breakfast,  a  very  lightly  boiled  egg,  and  a  little  toast  ;  tea 
n  ../  luiewann,  very  weak,  and  pretty  well  of  cream".  Dinner,  cold  meat  and 
bread,  and  a  little  farinaceous  pudding.    Tea,  as  breakfast.. 

Case  No.  10.— Chromic  disbasb  of  tub  Lcngs,  and  Ltvr.it.  Aitkctiox.— 
t.  mtlenron,  age  fifty ;  much  emaciated  ;  lived  hard.  The  following  treatment  was 
very  successful:— On  nsmg,  21  and  124,  done  according  l,o  20;  forenoon*  182 
and  168,  whilst  reclining,  with  hot  foment  can  on  the  stomach ;  afternoon*  50 
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twenty  minutes,  and  when  nearly  dressed,  107;  bedtime,  73:  before  new  flannel 
is  put  on,  179,  207,  and  208. 

Case  No.  17.— PARALYSIS—  The  following'  case  consulted  me,  and  I  gave  him 
the  prescription  following  the  note :— "  It  is  thirteen  weeks  since  {very  unlooked- 
for  on  my  part,  as  lam  a  thin  spare  man)  I  was  seized  with  paralysis,  from  my  hips 
downward ;  1  could  not  make  water ;  was  obliged  to  send  for  a  doctor,  and  had 
to  use  an  instrument  for  six  weeks ;  I  do  now  without  the  instrument,  but  have 
no  command  over  my  water ;  the  lower  part  of  my  bowels  are  also  affected,  so 
that  I  am  obliged  to  take  strong  purgatives  to  get  action  of  the  bowels.  At  the 
first  both  my  legs  were  without  motion  {never  without  sensation);  now  my  ri^ht- 
sidc  leg  is  useless,  except  a  little  from  the  hip  ;  but  on  my  left  leg  I  can  bear  a 
little  weight,  and  can  move  any  part  of  it  at  will,  although  it  is  very  much 
benumbed,  and  always  feels— as  is  the  case  with  my  back — a  sensation  as  if  cold 
water  was  being  poured  on  them.  I  am  as  well  otherwise  as  I  have  been  for 
years  I  think  I  eat  with  a  better  appetite  than  I  did  before  I  was  seized.  I 
have  for  many  years  been  at  out-door  work.  Home  Treatment: — On  rising, 
No.  SG,  with  spinal  rubbing  3  minutes,  then  1  or  10  ;  forenoon,  115  ;  and  at  five- 
o'clock,  156  and  132;  bedtime,  two  nights  per  week,  have  92;  other  nights,  115, 
and  No.  25  every  day,  or  21,  111,  112,  or  111  good,  aud  51  twice  per  week. 
The  112  or  111,  by  a  healthy  person,  very  good ;  covering  body  with  a  blanket. 
No  ale,  wine,  spirits,  or  tobacco ;  and  little  fiesh  meat,  or  rather  none  :  1(35, 156 
once  a  day;  207,  215. 

CASES. —  Waller  Tales,  Holloway,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age;  last  stage  of 
typhus  fever ;  given  up  by  his  medical  attendant,  when  he  began  with  Hydro- 
pathic treatment  at  his  own  house,  had  constant  sickness  aud  purging ;  in  one 
week  his  appetite  became  good,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  restored  to  perfect 
health.  William  Bunting,  Lea,  had  rheumatic  fever  in  a  severe  form ;  all  pain 
discharged  in  a  few  days,  and  in  a  fortnight  came  to  the  works  ;  a  second  attack, 
from  imprudent  exposure  too  soon  in  cold  weather,  as  soon  cured,  and  has  been 
since  entirely  free  from  rheumatism.  Mr.  Ralph  Smith's,  Crich,  was  a  severe 
case  of  iuflammation  of  the  liver,  for  which  he  was  under  medical  treatment,  and 
confined  to  his  bed ;  he  began  with  Hydropathy  on  Sunday  afternoon,  on  Monday 
forenorm  left  his  bed,  and  was  soon  relieved  entirely,  and  remains  well.  William 
Aldriteh,  discharged  from  Sheffield  Infirmary,  of  chronic  rheumatism  in  the  back 
and  legs,  and  unable  to  walk  without  a  crutch  and  stick;  in  nine  days  returned 

to  his  work,  and  left  his  crutch  as  a  memorial  of  liis  recovery.  _   Knouies,  of 

Hearthstone,  Matlock,  from  rheumatic  fever,  unable  to  work  for  two  years ;  was 
long  under  medical  treatment,  could  get  no  relief;  could  not  raise  his  hand  to  his 
head  when  he  commenced  with  the  treatment;  in  one  week  was  restored,  and 
has  ever  since  been  free  from  pain,  and  at  work.  Thomas  Hodgkinson,  Holloway, 
severe  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  with  pulse  ninety  to  one  hundred,  and  had 
severe  stitches  on  drawing  his  "breath;  perfectly  cured,  and  returned  to  work 
next  day.  Thomas  King,  Matlock  Bank,  pensioner,  about  fifty-five  years  of  age  ; 
had  a  stroke  which  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  side,  aud  could  not 
move  about  without  a  crutch  or  stick,  and  then  only  a  few  yards  ;  after  a  short 
application  of  the  packs,  douche,  sitting  baths,  and  cold  water  applications,  he 
could  walk  any  distance,  aud  his  bodily  health  is  now  quite  restored,  lie  has 
come  over  expressly  to  request  me  to  slate  liis  case- in  this  work,  for  the 
encouragement  of  others  similarly  afflicted  ;  his  gratitude  is  unbounded.  I  have 
had  several  such  cases,  and  with  all  the  treatment  has  been  perfectly  successful. 
Vhiiwas  Davis,  Matlock  Bank,  with  severe  affection  of  the  liver  and  chronic 
rheumatism,  bent  nearly  double  when  he  came  to  the  hospital;  had  nonatural 
sleep  for  nearly  two  years;  liver  and  bowels,  in  fact,  almost  paralysed.  In  one 
week  slept  well,  appetite  good,  aud  ill  a  few  weeks  commenced  work  at  ray 
mills,  and  has  ever  since  gone  on  well,  and  has  never  had  any  occasion  for 
medicine. 

A'  remarkable  case  has  come  under  my  treatment  since  the  foregoing  was 
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written.  —  Mowbray,  of  Lea,  severe  case  of  lead  chohc,  from  working  at  lead 
smeltinir  works.  He  was  cured  rapidly  of  a  former  attack  at  my  hospital,  and 
beimj  uWilhng  to  give  trouble,  he  did  not  apply  the  second  time.  Hearing  of 
the  case,  I  sent  a  carriage  for  bam ;  he  was  suffering  greatly  from  constant  and 
severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  had  been  so  for  several  clays;  could  not  get  the 
bowels  to  act.  First  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  the  bowels  fomented  with  hot  water 
for  half  an  hour,  then  put  into  a  wet  pack,  and,  after  lying  an  hour,  taken  out 
and  washed  in  a  shallow  bath  with  cold  water,  or  dripping  sheet.  The  pain  still 
continuing,  the  whole  process  was  again  repeated.  Pain  iu  a  great  degree  gone. 
Evening,  sitting  bath  sixty  degrees,  ten  minutes,  body  bandage  double  usual 
width,  so  as  to  cover  both  stomach  and  bowels,  wetted  and  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  and  kept  on  night  and  day;  before  morning,  bowels  acted.  Next  morning, 
first  a  fomentation  twenty  minutes,  and  then  wet  pack,  followed  by  cold  shallow; 
in  four  hours,  a  hot  bath,  100  degrees,  fifteen  minutes,  then  put  into  a 
cold  shallow  for  one  minute,  and  well  rubbed,  especially  over  the  bowels,  and 
some  cold  wafer  poured  down  the  back;  replace  the  body  bandages,  wetted  in 
cold  water.  Pain  to-day  entirely  gone,  bowels  acted  naturally  twice,  and  only  a 
feeling  of  soreness  left  from  the  hot  fomentations.  Next  morning,  cold  wet 
pack,  cold  shallow  after ;  at  eleven,  cold  shallow  without  fomentations ;  three 
o'clock  afternoon,  a  vapour  bath  and  cold  shallow ;  slept  well,  and  next  day  well. 
The  last  attack  but  one,  he  was  under  medical  treatment  nine  weeks. 


HIRER  HALL,  TUB  PROPERTY  AND  RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  GEORGE  ALLEN  J    600  FEET 
ABOVE  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  RIVER  DEB. WENT. 


The  following,  and  all  similar  subjects  in  tins  work,  except  extracts, 
are  written  by  Mrs.  Hmedley,  who  has  the  sole  charge  of  all  our 
female  patients. 

PEEGNANCT  AND  DELIVERY. — The  best  treatment  for  the 
general  health  at  this  time  is  to  have,  on  rising,  a  shallow  bath  from 
80  degrees  to  cold,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Ladies, 
sitz  bath  from  three  to  ten  minutes  two  or  three  times  during  the 
day  also,  varying  from  8G  degrees  to  cold,  to  suit  tho  feelings ;  and  a 
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IX  HftKS^^  at  Also,  wear  the  wet 

being  always  curefu Itr. Z 7'      as-('IUUi,h  f 5  can  be  dolle  comfortably, 
If  from  t0/eUeW  -lfc  'Vlth  fr^h  water  several  times  a  day 

ca.lt :hbe  take n  7en  JoT^ ,*he  Wb°]e  °f  this  ^3 
advantageous ™'d  r2Z rV  P^  and  have  158>  which  will  be  very 

broad  calLo  bodv  t  nd        ^  after  delivery,  put  a 

flannel  tonda^  hS  M' ™8'-fc  of  hot  water,  and  put  a  dry 
thickness  two  vn.lf  i  ,    ,  Cal,C0  bandage  should  be  double 

m  HAntss,  two  yards  long,  and  about  fourteen  inches  broad  -  wrine 
out  as  much  as  W1  1  go  round  the  body,  and  not  more.    S  reS 

bowels  3Thi,  L  1  ,Tg  nb?  CareM  t0  keeP  the  ™  f™m  the 
aysTet  anTpSrebv°eS  SSkT^f  d°  ^  iu  ^  ™ 

_   CaSE  0e  Pbegnancy  and  Confinement.— The  treatment  accord 
ing  to  preceding  directions,  was  attended  to  duriL^SS^Slo 
the  day  of  confinement,  when  all  went  on  well.  X 

Jo  bifthe0  bo 1  ^  ^  0ut  °f  ^  wfter  ™  tB 

to  bind  the  body  (instead  of  usual  wrappers).    This  kept  the  bodv 

oli  s£ t  °  ;nuch  a;leviated  the  te"d™-      £»£  zz 

ov*  tlus  bandage  when  not  found  warm  enough.)     Cold  wet  head 

n  ss  ofefWrS  *Tenfc'r  reneVT6d'  ^Cb"  Prevent.,  fS 

s  ot  teelmg  ;  and  the  bands  frequently  washed  with  tepid  water, 
which  is  reviving     When  much  Hooding,  then  cold  sponges  fre- 
quently renewed  to  parts,  and  damp  cold  cloths  to  thighs.  Night 
urn  morning  sponge  the  whole  body  over  with  tepid  water,  with  as 
ht tie fatigue  to  the  person  as  possible,  doing  upper  part  first,  as  in 
1     ,    111  llst;  aml  .I8  80011  »»  patient  could  be  moved,  which  was  in 
two  days,  gave  a  tepid  two  minutes'  sit/,  in  ladies'  running  site,  made 
with  high  legs,  so  that  the  fatigue  of  stooping  low  might  be  avoided, 
always  taking  core  that  the  head  bandage  Vas  renewed  before  getting 
up  and  also  putting  a  small  flannel  pad  in  the  bottom  of  the  sit* 
bath.    Eepeated  the  above  sitz  night  and  morning,  after  the  tepid 
spongrng,  till  fifth  day,  when  the  patient  was  enabled  to  sit  up  in 
easy-chair,  and  took  t  he  sitz  No.  106  two  minutes  every  two  hours, 
which  soon  enabled  her  to  walk  about  with  ease,  and  stopped  all 
discharge.    The  breasts  were  carefully  drawn,  whenever  swelled  or 
uncomfortable.     Manipulation,  at  first,  to  breasts  also  found  very 
useluj,  ifc  b.-mg  the  first  child;    but  this  latter  method  is  seldom 
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needed  afterwards.  Diet,  gruel  the  first  day,  and  tlien  Scotch  oatmeal 
porridge,  beef-tea,  and  weak  black  tea,  and  bread  and  butter  and  stewed 
pears,  or  ripe  grapes.  The  bowels  were  rather  obstinate  at  first,  but 
having  been  freely  emptied  through  the  pressure  of  labour  pains, 
a  week  or  ten  days  passed  without  any  uncomfortable  feeling,  and 
then  nature  relieved  herself.  I  mention  this,  as  medical  men  are 
often  so  anxious  to  have  the  bowels  moved,  that  the  poor  patient  has 
to  swallow  castor  oil  for  this  purpose,  which  does  sad  mischief  to 
the  bowels,  takes  away  the  mother's  appetite,  and  greatly  disturbs 
the  child,  and  tends  to  constipation  afterwards,  and  in  one  case 
brought  on  pdes.  The  child  was  quickly  sponged  with  warm  water 
night  and  morning,  and  a  piece  of  new  soft  flannel  worn-  regular] v 
round  the  bowels,  but  not  put  on  tight,  and  nothing  given  hut 
mother's  milk.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  milk,  then  give  food  as 
directed  on  page  203.  It  is  safer  for  children  to  wear  caps  the  first 
month. 

Treatment  eor  Laeoee.  —  If  any  contraction  or  spasm,  then 
immediately  "foment"  the  part.  If  the  whole  body  seems  cramped, 
then  have  a  gentle  "vapour"  according  to  bath  list,  No.  51  (I 
have  given  the  vapour  with  great  advantage).  If  any  relief  has 
not  taken  place  in  the  bowels  a  short  time  before  labour-pain  com- 
mences, then  take  an  enema  of  warm  water,  and  afterwards  sit  in 
86  sitz  for  a  few  minutes.  If  relief  of  water  has  been  insufficient, 
then  sit  in  86  to  90  sitz,  and  be  well  rubbed  over  the  bowels  while 
in  ;  but  keep  the  blanket  well  over  the  body,  to  prevent  cold.  If  the 
bowels  are  in  pain,  have  them  frequently  rubbed  with  cold  damp 
towels  ;  but  the  rubbing  should  be  as  hard  as  can  be  borne.  If  anv 
pain  in  the  head,  have  the  spine  well  rubbed  with  hand  and  cold  water, 
and  keep  mustard  poultices  to  feet :  I  have  also  given  relief  by  apply- 
ing laudanum  cloths  to  soles  of  feet. 

REMARKABLY  SUCCESSFUL  CASES  OE  CHILDBIRTH. 
— While  I  am  writing  this,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  record  the  entire 
success  of  our  treatment  to  two  ladies,  who  having,  about  eighteen 
months  since,  undergone  most  formidable  and  excruciating  Burgical 
operations  in  premature  childbirth,  which  brought  them  to°the  brink 
of  the  grave,— one  of  them  having  the  declared  convictions  of  some 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  highest  standing  in  London,  that  a  similar 
operation  would  be  necessary  in  case  of  pregnancy,— under  similar 
Circumstances  they  placed  themselves  under  our  mild  and  simple 
treatment.  They  have  been  delivered  of  remarkably  healthy  chil- 
dren, at  the  natural  period.  The  first  was  conlined  in  the  autumn 
last  year,  and,  owing  to  the  excellent  state  of  health  our  natural 
restorative  system  placed  the  patient  in.  boa  become  remarkably 
Stout.  She  has  christened  the  infant  Jlydrantha,  or  The  Water 
Mower.  She  was,  with  her  husband,  at  our  establishment  from 
Apnl  to  December,  1807,  and  then  left  for  London,  where  she  was 
fca^ely  delivered  of  a  son  and  heir  early  in  1S5H,  the  first  living  child 
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the  parents  have  had.  These  children  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  grow- 
up  strong  and  healthy,  if  kept  on  simple  diet.  They  have  not  had 
a  particle  of  any  drug  circulating  in  their  blood  before  they  were 
born,  and,  moreover,  the  parents  were  so  thoroughly  healthy  by  eight 
to  nine  months  of  mild  treatment,  and  abstinence  from  all  stimulants 
and  physic,  that  they  afford  the  purest  nutriment  to  their  offspring. 
Thousands  of  permanent  invalids  owe  their  miseries  and  their  ill- 
developed  frames  to  the  nasty  drugs  imbibed  into  their  system 
through  their  parents  before  they  even  saw  light. 

,  CASE  OF  CHILDBIRTH.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Derby  Telegraph.—"  Dear 
Ser, — Having  seen  in  your  paper  some  time  ago,  an  article  on  your  visit  to  the 
Matlock  Bank  Hydropathic  Establishment,  and  gathering  from  its  tenour  your 
appreciation  of  the  treatment  there  practised,  which  you  appear  to  have  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  treatment,  and  have  need  of  the  blessings  which,  in  judicious  hands,  hi  so 
many  cases  it  has  been  the  means  of  communicating', — having  the  same  object  my- 
self in  view,  I  am  disposed  to  think  you  will  favour  me  with  the  insertion  of  a  few 
remarks  (which  I  judge  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  many)  relative  to 
an  extreme  ease  of  dysentery,  winch,  after  other  means  had  faded,  was  brought 
rouud  by  Hydropathy. 

"  My  wife  had  been  brought  to  bed  about  nine  days  when  her  nurse  allowed 
her  to  go  out  of  doors,  where  she  took  cold.    The  first  unfavourable  symptoms 
were  cold  shiverings,  which  were  succeeded  by  diarrhoea.  The  Allopathic  doctor 
who  had  been  attending  her  was  at  once  resorted  to ;  medicines  were  admi- 
nistered, but  appeared  only  to  aggravate  the  malady,  producing  dysentery,  and 
the  irritation  was  so  extreme  that  about  every  half-hour  the  bowels  were  opened. 
This  continued  for  about  four  days.   I  next  sought  the  aid  of  a  Homoeopathic 
physician,  who,  when  he  saw  my  wife,  pronounced  her  case  hopeless  !  said  she 
could  not  be  worse  !    I  then  asked  him  about  the  propriety  of  trying  Hydropathy 
in  its  mild  forms,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  in  vain.    1  happily  knew  to  some 
extent  the  various  applications  used  in  this  treatment,  and  then  result  upon  the 
system,  but  in  such  a  case,  and  under  such  circumstances,  was  afraid  to  try 
them,  especially  as  I  was  left  to  my  own  resources  to  adopt  the  judicious  mean's 
which  in  her  case  were  manifestly  needed.     Having,  however,  commended 
my  patient,  as  well  as  the  means,  to  God,  and  sought  his  blessing,  1  fomented  the 
bowels  (which  were  racked  with  pain)  for  nearly  an  hour;  after  which  I  gave  a 
pack,  with  sheet  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  for  about  forty  minutes  ;  after  that 
a  warm  dripping  sheet.    She  was  then  well  dried,  and  got  mfo  bed  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  so  covered  as  to  produce  comfortable  heat.    Shortly  after  this  a 
body  bandage  was  applied  to  the  bowels  :  this  was  about  mid-day.    In  the  even- 
ing the  foregoing  process  was  repeated,  keeping  cold  cloth  io  head  while  in 
pack,  and  hot,  waf  er  bottle  to  feet.    The  next  day  similar  treatment  was  given, 
when  an  improvement  was  visible  ;  Hie  bowels  easier,  the  pulse  lower,  and  the 
whole  system  soothed.    By  this  time  the  doctor  called  again,  and  was  utterly 
amazed  at  the  change— asked  what  I  had  done,  and  commended  my  perseverance 
in  the  use  of  such  means.    Mj  wife's  appetite  was  now  returning,  and  the 
bowel  irritation  subsiding.    Several  oilier  mild  applications  were  used  lor  the 
next  two  or  three  (lays,  when  she  was  quite  convalescent;  after  which  nothing 
more  than  the  tepid  sit/,  and  body  bandage  were  used,  when  in  about  .seven  or 
eight  days  J  had  a  perfect  cure.     1  shall  withhold  my  name  and  address  from 
this  letter,  but  send  you  my  card;  and  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  give  if  to  any 
one  who  may  write  to  you  for  t  he  same,  and  1  would  gladly  communicate  with 
them.    Yours  very  respectfully, — A  Conveiit  to  the  Watee  Cure." 

MILK  FEVER.— We  were  called  in  to  the  ease  of  the  wife  of  a  labourer,  aged 
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about  twenty-four,  who  was  in  a  raving  state  of  madness  from  this  complaint ;  it 
required  several  strong  persons  to  prevent  her  injuring  herself  or  them.  During 
a  rather  lucid  interval,  a  vapour  bath  was  given,  with  legs  in  hot  mustard  bath, 
and  cold  cloth  over  the  head,  and  a  hot  pad  to  stomach  ;  some  relief  was  instantly 
felt.  After  being  in  the  vapour  fifteen  minutes,  she  was  sponged  over  with, 
sponge  partly  -wrung  out  of  water,  nearly  cold ;  a  wet  body  bandage  Avas  put  on, 
mustard  plasters  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  cotton  socks  wrung  out  of  tepid  water, 
and  dry  woollen  over,  the  legs  and  arms  packed  with  strips  of  wet  calico,  with, 
dry  over,  and  dry  flannel  over  all ;  in  four  hours  this  was  repeated.  She  got 
some  rest  by  having  a  hot  fomenting  can  applied  over  her  bowels.  Next  morn- 
ing, wet  packs  half  an  hour,  and  again  in  the  afternoon.  This  treatment  repeated, 
she  had  no  relapse  from  the  first  application,  but  soon  got  entirely  well,  and  had 
abundance  of  milk.  Hydropathic  practice  in  these  cases  is  unrivalled.  We 
have  heard  of  a  similar  case  a  short  distance  off,  which  was  eutirely  lost  by  the 
medical  attendants  not  being  able  to  cause  perspiration.  Unfortunately  for 
Allopathic  practitioners,  they  have  to  begin  by  sickening  the  stomach  with 
their  drugs  before  they  can  get  their  compounds  into  the  blood:  and  when  the 
stomach  will  not  act,  they  are  fast,  and  the  case  is  hopeless.  By  our  instant 
application  to  the  skin,  with  its  seven  or  eight  millions  of  pores,  we  purge  the 
system,  and  not  only  do  not  sicken  the  stomach,  but  we  draw  away  morbid 
matter  from  it,  and  relieve  it.  These  vapour  baths  were  given  with  merely  a, 
can  of  boiling  water,  aud  a  hot  brick  put  m,  the  patient  sitting  on  a  chair,  en- 
veloped injilaukets,  and  the  can  put  under  the  blankets. 

TREATMENT    WHEN    MONTHLY     PERIODS    ARE    ON.  Wear  COOT- 

presses  dry;  then,  on  third  night,  two  minutes  tepid  quiet  sitz 
in  running  sitz,  and  damp  the  compresses  in  warm  water.  Fourth 
day,  morning,  noon,  afternoon,  and  night,  a  two  minutes'  tepid  sitz, 
as  above.  Fifth  day,  a  two  minutes'  cold  sitz,  as  above,  every  two 
hours  till  well.  If  the  above  is  not  effective  in  stopping,  then  a  general 
sitz  to  be  used,  dashing  into  it  quite  cold,  then  lay  on  bed,  and  be 
well  rubbed  back  and  front  with  cold  wet  towel  three  minutes 

LEUCOERHEA,  on  WHITES.— This  prevalent  and  most 
enfeebling  disease  may  be  cured  by  the  following  plans  being  strictly 
and  perseveringly  followed,  requiring  so  little  trouble  and°time  in 
then  operations.  The  ladies'  running  sitz  is  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  a  large  earthenware  or  tin  pan  or  tub  may  be  substituted. 
Put  in  about  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  and,  without  undressing,  sit 
down  in  it  for  two  minutes  only,  and  repeat  this  every  two  hours',  or 
as  often  as  convenient.  Less  frequently  will  do,  when  the  case  is  'not 
a  severe  one.  This  simple  treatment  will  also  effectually  check  and 
cure  excessive  menstruation  or  flooding,  and  may  be  used  without 
lear  when  it  is  on. 

ri?LTI,[E  ?°PD  9?  ™?ANTS,  bfj  Mr.  If.  TURNER,  Wommopatko 
CkmuL  Manchester-" article  on  this  subject,  in  the  last  number  of  ti  c 
Iint,.sh  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,'  has  reminded  me,  that  1  o3  to  make 
public  a  method  f  discovered  many  years  ago.  of  preparing  what  has  been 

tain  nil  the  C'/iix'ilii/'iil i,l  I lir  i,ir, /in ■»  >  .,'//•  .',>  II,,,;,.  „,.„„  /•  i     i  -  i 

il  i     .  ,i  J  ,  ""J<"r>  •»  miii.  in  their  proper  proportions,  aud  which 

shall  be  at  the,  same  time  cheaply  and  casill 


"rrV  r  I  t    v  ■  r  ""  'l\»y  ana  casuy  prepared. 

vi,  Tt?  fil vl  r  '  Hfs 's  tm.?1°tt¥ediy  wllic"  a**™  herself  provides, 
vz  the  child  s  own  mother's  milk;  but  sometimes  mothers  have  no  milk,  or 
not  sufficient  for  the  child's  nourishment,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  expedient  for 
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other  reasons  that  she  should  not  nurse.  In  such  eases  it  is  usual  to  seek  for  a 
wet-nurse,  who  generally  turns  out  a  nuisance  in  the  house,  barely  endurable, 
[f  the  nurse  has  lost  Iter  own  child  of  nearly  the  same  age  as  the  one  she  is 
engaged  to  suckle,  her  health  good,  and  all  parties  satisfied,  then  notliing  can  be 
said  against  the  arrangement ;  but  if  her  offspring  is  living,  and  if  it  has  to  be 
taken  from  her,  and  deprived  of  its  own  proper  nourishment,  an. unnatural  and 
cruel  wrong  is  inflicted  on  the  poor  helpless  and  innocent  sufferer ;  and  if,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  selected  nurse  is  a  mother  but  not  a  wife,  the  encouragement 
to  immorality  is  so  direct  and  positive,  as  to  be  shrunk  from  by  all  right-minded 
persons,  and  vice  is  rewarded  with  a  good  home,  good  living,  and  little  or  no 
work.  In  other  cases  the  infant  is  '  dry  nursed,'  or  '  brought  up  by  the  hand,' 
that  is,  if  it  should  not  happen  to  be  killed  by  the  process,  as  is  too  often  the 
aase,  and  then  of  course  it  is  not '  brought  up'  at  all. 

"  That  improper  food  is  the  cause  of  much  infant  mortality  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  and  if  there  were,  it  would  be  removed  by  a  Report'-'  lately  printed  and 
circulated  by  Drs.  Whitehead  and  Mere!  giving  the  results  of  then  most  care- 
ful and  painstaking  investigations  into  the  causes  of  mortality  and  diseases 
among  children.  This  report  shows  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  children  in 
Manchester  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of  five  years,  and  of  these  by  far  the 
greater  part  die  during  the  first  year,  the  deaths  being  in  vhc  following  relation 
to  ages : — 

"  Under  12  months,  of  146  patients,  20  (lied,  or  14  per  cent,  nearly. 
"  Prom  1  to  2  years,  of  105  patients,  S  died,  or  74  per  cent. 
"  Prom  2  to  3  years,  of  05  patients,  1  died,  or  G  per  cent. 
"  Prom  o  to  4  years,  of  53  patients,  2  died,  or  4  per  cent. 
"Above  the  age  of  4  years  to  the  Pith,  of  161  patients;  no  deaths  had 
occurred. 

"The  same  report  shows  that  '70  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  occurred  from  abdo- 
minal diseases ;  72  per  cent,  were  partly  cases  of  deranged  digestion,  in  niosr, 
instances  combined  with  diarrhoea,  of  either  dietetic  or  atmospheric  origin.'  It 
also  shows  that  the  number  of  badly  developed  children  amongst  the  '  hand-fed  ' 
was  six  times  as  great  as  amongst  those  fed  with  the  milk  of  the  breast  alone. 
Here  then  we  have  an  appalling  amount  of  mortality,  disease,  and  imperfect 
development,  arising  from  errors  in  the  diet  of  infants.  The  cpiestion  is — Can 
it  be  avoided?   And  the  reply — It  can.    How ? 

'"  If  we  examine  the  constituents  of  t  lie  human  milk,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  cow,  we  shall  find  that  they  differ  considerably.  The  following 
table  shows  the  composition  of  different  kinds  of  milk,  as  given  by  Henry  and 
Chevalier. 
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lOO'OO 
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*  CiiiLTHiEN-'s  Diseases  :  First  llcpovt  of  the  Clinical  Hospital  for  Diseas 
of  Children,  Manchester  ;  containing  an  account  of  the  results  of  the  iirst  i> 
patients  treated  by  A.  S.  Merei,  jf.D.,  and  J.  Whitehead,  M.D. 
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"  ?rom  the  above  it  -will  be  seen  that  the  milk  of  the  cow  differs  from  that  of 
the  woniau,  in  this  principally,  that  it  contains  less  sugar  of  mill;  and  more 
caseum.  _  The  excess  of  the  latter  may  be  got  rid  of  by  precipitating-  with  rennet 
but  this  is  a  very  troublesome  process,  and  is  open  to  other  objections  which  is 
not  needful  to  notice,  as  I  am  about  to  suggest  a  much  simpler  method  of 
accomplishing  the  end. 

'"'It  is  obvious  that  by  diluting  the  milk  with  water  we  can  lessen  the  relative 
proportion  of  caseum,  and  by  previously  dissolving  sugar  of  milk  in  boiling  water 
in  the  proper  proportions,  and  diluting  fresh  cow's  milk  with  it,  we  accomplish 
the  two  objects  of  lessening  the  relative  quantity  of  caseum,  and  increasing  the 
relative  quantity  of  sugar  of  milk  at  the  same  time.  The  following  formula  will 
give  the  results  as  nearly  as  is  necessary  for  practical  purposes,  and  it  has  the 
sanction  oi  experience  : — 

"Dissolve  one  ounce  of  sugar  of  milk  in  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  boilin"- 
water,  and  mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  good  fresh  cow's  milk :  let  the  infant 
be  fed  with  this  from  the  feeding-bottle  in  the  usual  way.  Always  wash  the 
bottle  aiter  feeding,  and  put  the  teat  into  cold  water,  and  let  it  remain  until 
wanted  agam. 

"  The  water  in  which  the  sugar  of  milk  is  dissolved  should  be  thoroughly 
boiled  to  ensure  its  complete  solution,  and  also  to  expel  the  air,  which  miffht 
canse  flatulence. 

"If  the  child  requires  to  be  sucked  in  the  night,  a  little  of  the  prepared  milk 
may  be  warmed  m  a  pipkm  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp.  The  occasional  addition 
ol  a  little  fresh  cream  to  the  above  food  will  be  beneficial  to  the  child 

•  I  have  had  one  of  my  own  children  fed  as  above  from  birth,  and  the  results 
were  all  that  could  be  wished.  I  have  also  recommended  it  in  many  other  cases 
ami  it ,  has  always  been  earned  out  with  satisfaction. 

"Ihe  Sugar  of  Milk  mentioned  above  can  be  procured  from  any  of  the 
xiornceopathic  Chemists. 

x"™  WATER-CURE 1  IN  PREGNANCY  AND  CHILDBIRTH.  Bx 
SjTO  MD->  New  Yoek.  {Steel  Pinner's  Hall  Court,  Oh!  Broad-street, 
i'-egnancy  is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  excitement  of  the 
system,  an  excitement  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  state  of  lever  There 

W°  aCtCrt?ronCneS8-t°  feJerSj  ?y-eu  fr0m  slislit  causes,  now  than  at  ot  her 
time.,  Hence  the  necessity  of  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  all  such  causes  ■ 
and  hence  also  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  greatest  care^  in  regard  to  diet 
and  dnnks.  loo  mud.  food,  and  that  which  is  too  exciting  will  cause  more 
harm  in  pregnancy  than  at  other  times,  from  the  greater  tendency  to  fever 
ine  common  belief  among  women  is  that  more  food  is  needed  during  pregnancy 
than  at  other  tunes  because  the  food  goes  to  furnish  nourishment  for  two  rnstead 
< ,  nc  that  is,  for  the  mother  and  the  child  within  her.  'It  is  therefore,'  says 
Pr.Dewces    coustan  I v  recommended  to  eat  and  drink  heartily;  and  this  she 

',  :u'nn  i    *  ?n!i!       sy8tem  \*.*(mkA  t0  fc™->       somethnes  to  more 
sadden  and  greater  evils,  a.s  convulsions  or  apoplexy  ' 

ir«  L",\T^  "ft'11     '  womcn    PrefPwmv  will  but  try  the  plan  of  eating 

fcr  -       ' 'l  ''"  °  }r'"mnp  Vf;ry  a'»tcmious  they  will  most  assuredly  find  that 

fiR  C  Effltf  ft  W  ^«ffe-3  K» 

Mdmevery  respect  a  greater  degree  of  discomfort,  ffi  when preguan! "  K 

Jlf^r^ZK  ^t^'  "»<•■  °f  < ».o  first  onpleasanl  symptoms  that 
women  experience  after  becoming  pregnant.  This  sometimes  becomes  very 
distressing,  and  difficult  to  manage  according  to  (he  ordinary  modes    '1  (  ■ 
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generally,'  says  Dr.  Bewees,  'very  distressing  and  very  difficult  to  subdue' 
±Le  Had  known  large  and  repeated  closes  of  the  alkalies  given  with  scarcely  any 
temporary  alleviation,  and  much  less,  permanent  benefit. 

ilie  great  cause  of  heart-bum  in  pregnancy,  as  well  as  in  other  eases  is 
acidity  of  the  stomach ;  and  acidity  of  the  stomach  comes  from  improper  food 
V  cry  seldom,  indeed,  can  a  preguant  woman  be  troubled  with  heart-bum 
acidity  ot  the  stomach,  or  vomiting,  if  the  dietetic  and  other  habits  be  regulated" 
according  to  principle.  Pregnant  women,  in  this  country  of  abundance  generally 
eat  a  great  deal  too  much  food.  They  have  also  too  little  exercise  in  the  open 
an-.  Some,  indeed,  have  too  much  exercise,  as  in  doing  household  work  •  but 
more  are  injured  by  doing  too  little  than  too  much.  But  in  this  country  mnety- 
miie  of  the  one  hundred  eat  too  much  food  while  in  the  pregnant  state. 

"To  cure  the  heart-burn,  let  the  woman,  when  she  first  experiences  it  at  once 
desist  m  the  quantity  of  food.  If  she  rises  in  the  morning  and  finds  the  symp- 
tom upon  her,  she  may  be  certain  that  digestion  has  gone  on  badly  the"  day 
previous,  and  that  the  stomach  contains  portions  of  the  undigested  aliment 
wlueh  has. passed  mto  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  thus  causing  the  difficulty 
she  experiences.  W hat  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?  Will  the  introduction  of 
another  portion  of  food  into  the  already  disordered  stomach  make  matters  any 
the  better?  Certainly  not;,  except  for  a  short  time.  When  the  stomach  is 
goaded  on  by  a  new  meal,  the  individual  may  feel  the  better  for  half  an  hour; 
but,  other  things  being  equal,  it  in  the  end  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  Fast- 
ing a  meal  or  two,  with  water-drinking  for  its  tonic  effect,  is  the  best  possible 
means.  Ihe  stomach  thus  has  time  to  res'ain  its  vigour,  and  food  taken  in 
moderation,  subsequently,  will  then  be  found  to  agree  perfectly  well.  It  will 
bere  also  surprise  any  one  to  learn  how  small  an  amount  of  food  'is  really  neces- 
sary, with  water-drinking,  to  sustain  the  strength. 

"  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  frequent  occurrences  during  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy.  Various  conjectures  have  been  put  forth  concerning  I  he  causes  of 
these  symptoms,  one  of  which  is,  that  they  act  in  preventing  plethora,  or  too 
great  fulness  of  the  system.  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  is  so,  why  do  they  not 
continue  m  the  later  months  of  gestation,  when  plethora  is  still  more  prejudicial 
than  in  the  early  months  ?  The  plain  truth  in  the  matter  appears  to  be  this  : 
those  persons  who  are  feeble  and  have  depraved  health— those  who  sleep  upon 
feather  beds,  who  arc  inactive  in  their  habits,  who  drink  tea  and  coffee,  and 
subsist  on  fine  and  concentrated  food,  such  as  is  almost  certain  to  cause  indiges- 
tion, and  to  keep  up  a  state  of  constipated  bowels— are  by  far  the  most  apt  to 
sutler  irom  nausea  and  vomiting  in  pregnancy.  Those  who  have  good  constitu- 
tions^ and  live  consistently  in  all  respects— practising  daily  bathing,  watcr- 
drinking,  &c— arc  troubled  but  very  little  with  these  symptoms. 

"  Diuiiig  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  constipation  than  in  the  latter  months,  a  fact  which  is  the  direct  reverse 
ol  what,  we  should  expect  from  a  priori  reasoning.  But  during  the  whole  period, 
constipation  is  more  apt  to  occur  than  at  other  times. 

'"Constipation  is  exceedingly  common  among  all  classes  of  females  in  this 
country  at  the  present  day.  The  American  people  have  such  a  predilection  for 
tine  Iqod,  if  is  a  hard  matter  to  make  any  great  change  in  this  respect.  It  is  in 
the  dietetic  habits  more  than  in  any  other  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  causes  of 
this  evil. 

"  Superfine  flour  is,  I  hold,  the  greatest,  of  all  causes  of  constipation.  I  know 
tea  and  coffee,  which  are  astringent  articles,  have  a  tendency  to  cause  this  con- 
dition of  the  bowels  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  idleness  and  physical  in- 
activity; but  too  great  richness  in  food— and  superfine  flour  is  the  article  most 
consumed  in  this— is  the  great  cause  of  constipation.  Our  country  abounds 
with  it  everywhere  By  our  numerous  railroads  and  canals,  superfine  flour  is 
transported  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  so  that  in  large  districts 
where  formerly  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  coarse  bread,  as  of  rye 
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and  Indian,  and  were  consequently  more  healthy,  they  now  use  the  superfine 
Even  a  beggar  woidd  sneer  at  one  fortoffering  him  brown  bread. 

"Constipation,  common  as  it  is  everywhere  among  females,  is  still  more 
common  in  pregnancy.  Tins  arises,  first,  from  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged 
womb  upon  the  lower  bowel;  and  second,  there  being  a  new  action  set  up  in 
the  uterus,  there  is,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  greater  tendency  to  torpor  in 
the  bowels.   But  the  principal  cause  is  that  of  the  pressure. 

"This  condition  of  the  bowels  induces  of  itself  numerous  other  difficulties 
Headache  is  otten  brought  on  solely  by  constipation ;  that  is,  in  many  cases  we 
remove  the  constipation,  and  the  headache  is  sure  to  leave  with  it.  Sickness  of 
the  stomach  and  vomiting  arc  always  aggravated,  and  often  caused  by  it.  The 
same  also  may  be  s:ud  of  heart-burn,  palpitation,  and  fainting.  Sleeplessness 
and  in  lact  almost  every  one  of  the  disorders  of  pregnancy,  may  be  said  to  be 
either  caused  directly  or  greatly  aggravated  by  constipation  of  the' bowels  Even 
miscarriage  has  been  known  to  be  induced  by  it. 

'•  Some  persons  have  gone  almost  an  incredible  length  of  time  without  anv 
movement  ot  the  bowels.  A  whole  week  is  not  uncommon.  Dr.  Dewces  men- 
tions a  case  of  fourteen  days,  and  no  doubt  there  have  been  those  who  have 
gone  one  to  three  whole  weeks. 

"  What  have  we  to  do  in  order  to  cure  const  ipation  of  the  bowels  0  Docs  not 
every  person  ot  common  sense  understand  at  this  day,  that  the  more  we  dose 
the  system  for  constipation  the  more  we  may?  Let  those  answer  who  have 
tried  these  things  Always,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  we  take  drugs 
for  constipation  the  worse  it  grows.  We  must  therefore  look  to  some  other 
inf*tins  ox  o iltc > 

™«rJ f<TvLhere  ^-™"tion,  hi  general  terms,  that  constipation  in  preg- 
nane, is  to  be  cured  just  the  same  as  constipation  to  anv  other  case  Brown 
bread,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  with  a  very  moderate  use  of  milk  if  the  patient 

JSaVAStt  "FT  \ 10  hip  ba&  wet  smllc'  ^ecti<™  *  cold  wE  or 
tepid,  it  that  is  preferred-these  are  the  means  to  be  used.  The  ln-own  wheat 
or  rye  mush  will  be  ound  .most  excellent.  No  woman,  if  she  can  have  brown 
bowels      °CCaS10nally  au  section,  need  ever  suffer  from  constipation  of  the 

^"Sometimes  the  reverse  of  constipation  occurs  during  pregnanev-  namelv 
diarrkoa.  This  also  not  unfrequentfy  alternates  with  constipa  io  °  'CoSa 
toon,  however,  is  the  most  frequent  system.  »»«i»unn.  uonstipa- 

Singular  as  itmay  appear,  diarrhoea  should  be  treated  on  the  same  -cneral 
principles  as  constipation,  fortify  and  invigorate  the  general  KffiSK 
at  the  same  .me  a  correct  general  regimen,  and  either  symptom  disat»3 
In i  diarrhoea,  the  h,p  bath,  olten  repeated,  the  wet  girdle,  am  cold  3ff 
taken  as  olten  as  here  is  any  disposition  for  the  bowels  to  act,  arc >  effectoS 
means.  The  diet  should  be  regulaied  on  the  strictest  principles  If  a  c  i  .••<'• 
li  very  severe,  entire  abstinence  from  all  nourishment  exec  t,t  r  , 
or  two,  is  a  very  salutary  remedy.  Food  should  the  1  be  ffi, f,  It  ,'  t)  y 
precautions  as  in  nausea  and  vomiting  "  mtb  tho  sanic 

cas?<  use  them  every  two  hoSSo  mmuteTat  J"'  S,"llC,,M,,  m  ,;VCry 
water,  and  wet  bandages  or  cloths  worn  upon  the  V^StSiS^^S 
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If  the  pain  is  of  a  spasmodic  kind,  it  may  be  best,  in  some  cases,  to  use  warm 
fomentations. 

"  Incontinence  of  urine  is  quite  apt  to  occur  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy  It 
arises  often  from  the  pressure  of  the  child  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  There 
is  a  notion  with  some  of  the  '  old  women,'  that  incontinence  of  urine  is  an  indica- 
tion of  good  labour.  This  difficulty  cannot,  of  course,  be  altogether  remedied  - 
the  cause  cannot  be  removed.  It  may  be  lessened,  however,  by  short  ai'd 
frequent  hip  baths,  wet  bandages,  and  cold  bathing.  Drinking  soft  water,  instead 
Of  hard,  will  also  be  found  to  have  a  good  effect  in  all  difficulties  of  the  bladder 


"Blisters  are  always  liable  to  briug  trouble  upon  the  urinary  organs,  but  more 
particularly  so  m  pregnancy.  The  system  is  then  in  a  more  excitable  or  impress- 
ible state.  Strangury  in  pregnancy  is  a  very  distressing  and  untoward  symptom 
when  it  follows  the  use  of  blisters.  Dr.  Dewees  had  known  cases  where  entire 
retention  ot  mine  followed  the  use  of  blisters,  so  obstinate  that  it  could  onlv 
be^  relieved  by  the  catheter ;  causing  a  distressing  inclination  and  violence  of 
effort  only  to  be  surpassed  by  labour  itself. 

"Retention  may  also  come  on  from  other  causes.  As  to  the  treatment,  it  can 
be  very  seldom  huleed  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  catheter  for  draining 
off  the  urine,  if  cold  hip  baths,  cold  foot  baths,  and  even  the  cold  general  bath,  if 
necessary,  be  sufficiently  persevered  in.  Cold  has  a  truly  wonderful  effect  in 
causing  the  flow  of  urine. 

"Cold  bathing,  for  its  tonic  and  constringing  effect,  has  for  centuries  been 
recommended  as  a  most  valuable  means  for  preventing  abortion.  In  preguanev. 
the  same  general  principles  should  be  observed  in  fortifying  and  invigorating  the 
general  health  as  at  other  times.  No  violence  should  be  done  to  the  system.  A 
general  bath  in  the  morning,  cool  or  cold,  according  to  the  individuals'  strength : 
a  hip  or  sitz  bath  of  five  or  ten  minutes  duration,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
an  ablution  with  water,  not  too  cold,  on  going  to  rest,  will  ordinarily  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  daily  routine  of  treatment  in  ihosc  cases  where  there  is  tendency 
to  abortion;  such  a  course  is,  in  fact,  good  at  all  thnes.  The  wet  girdle,  else- 
where explained,  will  often  be  of  advantage :  but  to  make  it  a  tonic  or  strength- 
ening application,  it  should  always  be  under  these  circumstances,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  docs  not  become  too  warm.  Tlu's  is  very  apt  to  be  the 
case  in  warm  weather.  It  must  then  be  often  changed  and  re-wet.  If  it 
becomes  too  hot,  it  weakens  the  system  instead  of  strengthening  it,  thus  tend- 
ing to  cause  the  very  difficulty  it  is  intended  to  prevent.  "'Injecting  cold  water 
into  the  vagina,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,'  says  Dr.  Bums,  in  his  work  on  midwifery, 
'has  often  a  good  effect,  at  the  same  time  that  we  continue  the  shower  bath.' 
And  this  writer  also  observes,  'that  when  there  is  much  aching  pain  in  I  lie  back, 
it  is  of  service  to  apply  cloths  to  it,  dipped  in  cold  water;  or  gently  to  dash  cold 
water  on  it,  or  employ  a  partial  shower  bath  by  means  of  a.  small  watering- 
can.'  Water,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  the  greatest  of  all  tonics  to  the  living 
system. 

" Sleeping  wpon  feather  beds  and  in  overheated  rooms  has  much  to  do  in  causing- 
abortions.  People  ought  never  lo  sleep  on  a  fcaMier  bed,  unless,  possibly,  very 
old  and  feeble  persons  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  them.  Ill  such  eases 
it  might  not  always  be  safe  to  make  a  change  in  cold  weather  suddenly.  .But  for 
a  pregnant  woman  to  sleep  on  a  leather  bed  is  one  of  the  worst  of  practices.  And 
here  also  1  must  mention  (hat  leather  pillows,  as  well  as  feather  beds,  do  a  great 
amount  of  harm.  Even  those  who  have  emancipated  themselves  from  the  evils 
of  feather  beds  usually  retain  the  feather  pillow.  It  is  a  wise  old  maxim,  to 
keep  the  head  cool.'    The  head  has  blood  enough,  more  than  any  other  part  o! 
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ever  sleep  on  a  bed  or  pillow  made  of  feathers.  The  animal  effluvia  cottunglrom 
them  is  bad,  and  the  too  great  amount  of  heat  retained  about  the  surface  debili- 
tates (he  system  in  every  respect. 


whatever. 


the  system,  to  1 
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"  Tie  vegetable  diet  was  observed  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cheyne  of  En-land 
to  have  a  great  influence  m  preventing  abortions.  Milk,  howev£  was  -raendly 
used.,  which  is  in  some  sense  animal  food.  A  total  milk  and  see  Jd  et  as  Dr 
2SSl  U'  "  m°  6XCeUent  meailS  °f  Preventi»&  ^fertility  and 
"Hemorrhage  from  the  womb,  during  the  months  of  pregnancy,  is  not  neces 
sanly  attended  with  abortion.    Great  care,  however,  shSuld  ie  exercised  if 

TT^o^as  ageneral  rule,  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  birth  at  the  full  period 
ihppocrates  asserted  that  a  miscarriage  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  i 
labour  at  hill  erni    The  reason  of  this  is,  the"  first  is  an  uiinSl  occurrence 

he  second  natural.    Li  many  instances,  however,  the  abortion  itself  ™0  far 
less  consequence  than  the  condition  of  the  general  health,  which  allows  of  such 
^Sli01      m°St  Part)  [t  *  0nly  the  feeble  and  Mated  that  ex 
"Women  who  miscarry  once  are  much  more  apt  to  do  so  again    The  body 

r i     I  T$  apLpears  t0  llave  a  g"»t  tendency  to  get  into  bad  habits  auffi 

"It'^hV116  f'°rSe  *  }e^SS'  and  the  iore^ifiSt  of  conffi '   ^  ^ 
It  were  better  for  very  leeble  persons  not  to  place  themselves  in  the  wiv 
of  becommg  pregnant ;  certainly  notf until  the  genera/ health ffieS attended trf 

of  the  uterus,  followed  by  stitches  of  oai  shr .  M,. Sfl!  wi™?"  aud  rcSio11 
the  abdomen/back,  and  thighs.'  T here "  ,  be  ^  hl'ou-h  hc  lower  part  of 
bowels,  and  freqWnt  desire  to  pass  urine ZSSJSS^iffl  pams  b  lhe 
-that  is,  at  or  dbout  the  same  t mr ftischim ( h  7  h  tllCSe  ^P*0™ 
a  sometimes  so  sudden  and  rapid  that  the  st^l?^  comme™es.  This 
jgUto  a  great  degree.   If  ■ffint^ 

these  occasions.  The 

fid,  as  well  as  bleeding,  is'a  s  al  ve  w  «  hSj?  fc^  ^  stably  made, 
choose  to  make  it,  has  this  to       I  '  '  J?"*  ns  powerful  as  we 

•he  strength,  ft.  performs  the  afl£S ^2fi£ ? ver,  N^g— it  does  not  reduce 
portant  agent,  the  bboi  mih"ui  mhha8  u*  patient  of  that  iZ 

"In  any  case  of  htemorrhaee  from  u,,.  «.„„,i  n 
absent  of  a  physician,  at  on  ee  resort  t     I.       V    '. '™'  Pl'm  BUOl,ld>  ,l"> 
and  feverishness  in  the  system  ho  f         i      ""'t,"l1 Then,  is  heat 
is  impossible  to  «  tafc^of \$S£^S*Z  .8Uch  circ 


■ywhere  so  much  afraid. 
0 
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Cold  wet  cloths,  often  changed,  should  be  applied  about  the  abdomen,,  upon 
the  genital  parts,  thighs,  &c.  Use  plenty  of  cloths,  and  even  doubled  sheets, 
dipped  in  the  coldest  water.  A  piece  of  ice,  wrapped  within  a  cloth,  is  also 
often  put  up  the  vagina  for  a  little  time,  to  produce  a  dulling  eflcet.  Lntil  the 
bleeding  stops,  it  is  next  thing  to  impossible  to  do  any  harm  with  cold.  Cold 
injections  to  the  bowels  and  vagina,  and,  when  the  patient  is  not  too  weak,  the 
cold  hip  bath,  are  useful  means.  '  A  rigid  avoidance  of  everything  stimulating ; 
a  cool-room;  cool  drinks;  and  light  bed-clothes/  are  recommended  by  Dr. 

"After  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  rest,  and  she 
should  be  nursed  in  "the  most  careful  manner.  For  days  and  weeks,  and,  m 
some  cases,  for  whole  months,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised,  lest  a  little 
overdoing,  a  little  excitement,  or  some  other  untoward  circumstance,  may  bring 
injury  upon  the  patient.  .      .  .      .    .      ,  . 

"The  following  case  of  a  clergyman  s  wife,  ui  this  city,  was  given  by  hersek 
for  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  some  months  since :— 

" '  Me  Editor— I  feel  that  I  am  under  obligations  to  you,  and  a  duty  1  owe 
the  public  if  you  think  best,  to  make  known  the  happy  effects  I  received  from 
following  your  directions,  previous  to,  during,  and  after  my  accouchement  last 
August.  On  Wednesday,  the  23rd  August,  1848,  at  haU-past  twelve,  noon,  I 
presented  my  husband  with  a  fine  boy,  with  comparatively  little  suffering,  i 
iiad  one  of  the  best  physicians  with  me,  and  although  aUopathic  in  practice,  he 
did  not  interfere  with  your  advice.  After  the  bntli  ot  the  child,  I  had  wet  towels 
applied  around  my  hips,  &c. ;  at  two  I  partook  of  peaches  and  milk,  with  Graham 
bread;  remained  comfortable  till  six  o'clock  when  wnh  the  assistance  ot 
my  husband,  being  very  weak,  I  got  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  alter  being  well 
bathed  and  rubbed,  I  found,  on  leaving  my  bath  and  investing  myself  with  a 
wet  girdle  that  I  coidd  have  walked  across  the  room  without  assistance  ;  but 
I  merely  walked  to  the  bed,  and  soon  sank  into  a  sweet  sleep,  m  winch  I 
remained  until  morning.  The  babe  also  slept  all  nigh  without  waking  The 
next  morning,  Thursday,  the  24th,  at  six  I  got  up,  took  a  bath,  walked  across 
the  room  to  the  rocking-chair,  took  my  babe,  and  made  torn  comfortable  ;  fo 
I  thought  I  would  not  disturb  him  by  dressing  him.  At  twelve,  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  birth,  I  took  another  bath,  and  sat  up  ill  six  when  I  repeated 
the  bath,  and  went  to  bed,  and  as  I  had  eaten  a  very  hearty  dinner  I  though 
it  best  to  deprive  myself  of  supper.  Friday  morning,  the  25th  I .agam  took  my 
bath  early  had  the  windows  of  my  rooms  thrown  open,  and  walked  several 
times  through  them,  and  felt  as  well  as  ever  excepting  a  soreness  across  me, 
anTweakness  •  had  my  bath  at  twelve;  after  dinner  had  some  severe  after-pains, 
but  by  constakly  wearing  the  wet  girdle,  they  were  much  alleviated,  and  soon 

CC"S'SatCm£y  morning,  the  20th,  I  again  took  the  bath  early,  and  exercised  about 
the  room  -  and  a  '!  or  "  reakfast.  which  consisted  of  tomatoes,  boiled  corn  anu 
potatoXl  "ashed  and  dressed  my  infant  without  leelmg  t he  cas  t  fa  to  I 
sat  up  most  of  this  day-ate  brans  and  corn  for  dinner.  Sunday,  27,  1  was  so 
well  that  all  the  family  went  to  church,  leaving  me  With  the  babe  and  nn  little 

^  Wl,eu;,mv,!'hild  was  a  week  old,  T  could  go  about  the  house  walk  in  fch  • 
yard  and  had  read  several  volumes.  I  conl  inucd  to  take  my  baths  and  wear  the 
wrt  4lle  for  six  weeks,  when  I  left  them  off  on  account,  ot  a  journey ,1 jnade 
visit my  Parents  in  a  distant  city.  I  have  delayed  writing  you  0  th  sMn  to 
in  if  we  the  babe  and  mvsclf)  should  continue  in  our  favoured  state,  and  1 
C^fi^SS!  you  lhat  my  health  still  remains  good,  and  our 
babe  is  as  well  and  line  as  the  loudest  mother  could  wish.  „ 
"'Now  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  we  bad  no  nurse  no  d  to  cad 
•  i  iv,.  na>is+mpn  durinir  the  who  e  o  my  confinement,  LthinKWC  raaj 
wcU™^u£^  has  it  happened,  that  what  has  been  con- 
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Sridered heretofore  a  serious  and  even  dangerous  event  in  the  mother's  life  aTirmW 

have  all  its  terrors  pains,  and  sickness,  often  attended  with  fatal  feve rs  taken 
away,  and  reduced  to  a  comparatively  trifling  affair?  I  answer,  andmyeSS 
ence  warrants  me  in  answering  (for  I  have  had  children  before),  MX 
wafer  applied  in  a  judicious  manner;  a  remedy  equally  accessible  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  to  the  nch-s  mplc,  vivifying,  and  effectual ;  and fhop and  tin 5 
'ZfS^i?1  y°m;  and  r**>      1^-PPmess  of  conferrh g  tJ  e 

gS^&dSr  gj        US  ******  ^2 ha™  onyoS 

Dr  WT and  wife  Wved  at  our  establishment,  she  expectin-  tohecoifdiii 

wo  or  three  weeks  She  ™ild  walk  but  little  ;  going  a  short  distaSc  ?faX ed 
far  much  Doctor  Webster  applied  the  water  faithfully  and  exel S  dSJ 
the  attack  ot  the  erysipelas  mentioned,  so  that  she  was  gaining  fast  wWS? 
rVW  if^f17  aPdro.caUcd  intelligent  cousin  of  hers,  STSSid^lSito 
Dr.  Webster,  the  night  ot  leaving,  "You  are  killing  your  wife" ^IndthonS  1 
uoubr,  she  would  never  return  alive  y  mougJit,  no 

..orrents.  She  drank  also  some  water  always  after  the  hath 1Z  tifo 
and  after  returning  to  her  room    This  exere^P  K„?L dUn^S  the 

done'had  not  the  dotting  beenrcmoved!^  ftta?!?S*S  52  "StaSlS 
wonder  how  it  13  that  when  tlicv  sWn  it  ftlr-  rfaSit™.  n.        1     ?   '   4  elsonB 
refreshed    W  -  feverish 

She,,  in  fact,  aft  Zd\  a  tubWhS  wlfcS  Sit  CofttS^  T" 
f  rain-water  temnev.ntm-P    si,„  „.„„  <         lci,n  ttT001  three  inches 


time 
,1 


any  time  when  there  were  lehin"s  heat  He  en™«£»J OTe  to  be  taken  at 
"<v,,j    -\r     i  11  r    V     ,  1 '  null>        causing  a  neec  for  them 

:    ^g^ef  KnerS  ft  waSfcd^M  * 

remarkably  good;  no  meals  omitted      *   PP°t,tC  a"d  cnWlnent  of  food  were 

oW-fes&ihS.^e^ng^iT^  If  ™H  *S  ***  strong, 
the  whole  body  in  a  silling  Brl-moSftlT0  **  *'10"  d,;rs  *°* 
*eet  not  mth  i.;  for  ab<nTfiv^SumofttL5"ctlon  ™>  made  (our  (he 
rowel  ;,  a  few  femes,  when  Mrs  W  f!'li  1  uly  w,i,s  made  dry  with 
'"  ■  i"  ''"'Vision  l,j  alt  ;  ::'!;  a'^  Dr-  Webster  ipjB 
^  h--.d  the  erysipelas  before  e X„i  '  ,  , 7  n'  w  8enait»>  When 
water  upon  the  wet  sheet  wh  le  t  ,  />  "  ^.eb8*«  usually  poured 
rubbing  had  made  it  ,omcwlm  tin m  and M  ,hf!  ;iI>(1  ■*&  the 

again,  to  excite  a  glow  '        alter  ll,18>  rubbing  was  practised 

f£  and  welbvenfi.a.ed  ro^^il  SwS  SbKSd.  * 
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" '  Confinement. — The  third  of  July  was  one  of  her  bust  days.  She  slept  remark- 
ably well  at  night,  even  better  than' common,  as  if  nature,  in  anticipation  of  the- 
coming  event,  was  recruiting  her  energies  to  the  utmost.  Rose  at  half-past 
four ;  then  the  pains  commenced  very  slightly ;  took  the  rubbing  sheet  and  an 
injection,  and  thought  she  would  walk  out ;  but  the  pains  grew  steadily  worse 
till  half-past  eight  o'clock,  when  her  infant,  a  large  and  healthy  male  child,  was 
born.  The  labour  was  very  easy;  almost  nothing  compared  with  the  former  one. 
In  about  three-quarters  of  an  'hour  the  after-birth  was  expelled.  Wet  towels 
were  kept  upon  the  genital  organs  and  the  abdomen,  and  changed  often  enough 
to  prevent  their  becoming  too  warm.  So  also  common  sense  would  dictate  that 
a  patient  should  not  be  too  much  chilled  at  such  a  time,  and  yet  there  is  here  a 
great  amount  of  unnecessary  fear  respecting  cold  applications.  There  is  incom- 
parably more  to  be  feared  from  the  effects  of  feather-beds,  close  rooms,  bad  food 
and  drinks,  bandages,  etc.  in  general  use. 

"  'After  the  birth,  Mrs.  Webster  slept  well  a  whde,  and  at  noon  she  had  a 
thorough  ablution  as  follows :— In  a  hip  bath-tub  (a  common  wash-tub  ol 
middlin"-  size  is  good)  a  bucket  of  cold,  soft  well  water  was  put,  and  then 
moderated  with  hot  water  about  70  degrees  lah.  Dr.  Webster  aided  her 
in  rising  and  she  bore  her  own  weight  both  before  and  after  the  bath,  bhe 
sat  in  the  tub  for  some  fifteen  minutes,  a  blanket  being  about  the  body;  the 
whole  bodv  was  thoroughly  washed  during  the  tune ;  the  water,  she  said, 
was  exceedingly  refreshing.  Afterward  the  hands  and  face  were  washed  m 
cold  water.  ,  .,,  ,,  ...    „  , 

" '  After  resting  half  an  hour,  she  ate  dinner  with  an  excellent  appetite,  tor  she 
had  had  no  breakfast.  The  meal  was  a  very  plain  one,  viz.,  a  piece  ot  brown 
bread  toast  with  a  few  sood  uncooked  whortleberries.  Gin  sling  toddy,  tea, 
coffee,  and  other  slops  which  arc  brought  into  requisition  ou  such  occasions, 
have  no  place,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  our  TV  ater  Vocabulary.  Alter  the  bath, 
as  well  as  after  the  dinner,  our  patient  felt  remarkably  well  quite  as  much  so  as 
any  one  ■  now  and  then  there  were  slight  after-pains.  She  sat  up  at  different 
times  in  the  afternoon,  being  up  and  lying  down  alternately  as  she  lelt  inclined, 
possessing  too  much  knowledge  and  good  sense  to  be  carried  away  with  the  nine- 
dav  whims  of  society.  .  ,  „.   ,r  w, 

'"  '  At  between  six  and  seven  of  this  clay  it  would  have  been  well  for  Mrs.  YV.  to 
have  had  another  bath,  but  Dr.  Webster  being  absent,  it  was  omitted;  then 
also  a  third  bath  between  nine  and  ten  on  going  to  rest  Meal  at  evening  same 
as  at  noon,  with  the  exception  of  the  bread  being  moistened  with  milk.  Altc 
sunset  she  sat  up  two  hours  at  least.  The  evening  bath  was  as  refreshing  as  a 
noon,  and  aided  much  in  procuring  good  rest  The  ignorant  people ,  may  ye 
learn  something  of  the  good  and  the  safety  ot  these  applications  scientdicalU 

^Second  ^/.-Patient  slept  remarkably  well  until  about  two  o'clock.  Then 
there  came  on  after-pains,  ancf  the  infant  made  some  noise  which  circumstance 
ogetheTkept  her  awake  part  of  the  time..  Here,  the  bath  sb on have  been 
given  which  woidd  have  prevented  the  pains,  and  caused  good  sleep.  Very 
farlv  in  the  morning  she  arose  and  took  the  ablution  as  the  day  before.  She 
felt  we  and  strong?  walked  about  her  room.  V  e  should  have  men,  loned  she 
walked  also  the  previous  evening.  Breakfast  same  as  the  supper.  Aftci  this 
she  walked  downstairs,  with  a  little  aid  from  her  husband  entered  a  carnage 
and  rode  wit  h  him  a  full  hour  and  a  half:  This  pleasant  ndc  in  he  coo  ot  e 
morning  was  to  her  exceeding!)  refreshing;  she  was  not  fatigued,  onlj  matt 
better  for  it.    Knowing  it  would  he  so  was  t  he  reason  of  our  directing  it. 

"'Awhile  after  returning  from  the  rule,  she  laid  down  and  slept  oundly.  Be- 
fore  dinner  she  took  again  her  accustomed  bath.  Dinner,  green  peas  without 
butted  salt,  with  brown  bread  and  a  few  good  raspberries  uneooked 

"'At  evening,  between  six  and  seven,  Mrs.  \  .  again  rode  out  V  « 
than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  day;  experienced  some  pains;  thesl 
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time  mitigated  by  the  bath.  The  ablutions  are  performed  regularly  on  risin"- 
before  dinner,  betore  supper,  on  going  to  rest,  and  in  the  night-time  if  the  after- 
pains  become  troublesome.  A  good  deal  of  friction  with  the  hand  at  the  time 
ot,  and  after  the  bath.  Injections  of  cold  water,  to  which  she  has  been  accus 
tomed,  are  used  daily.  The  morning,  before  breakfast,  is  perhaps  the  best  tune 
lhey  may  be  taken  a  number  of  times  during  the  day,  it  the  pains  are  severe 
One  or  two  pints  may  be  used.  If  the  patient  is  very  weak,  they  should  not  be 
too  cold,  /0  degrees  being  a  good  temperature. 

•  "■L1?hir&  f%-__if1's-  W-  slept  not  very  well.  Invalids  seldom,  if  ever,  sleep 
right  well  more  than  one  or  two  nights  in  succession.  She  feels,  however 
remarkably  well,  and  is  gaming  strength  rapidly  every  dav :  bathes,  sits  up' 
walks,  and  rides  as  usual.  She  could  now  return  home  to  Providence  without 
risk,  were  it  necessary  for  her  to  do  so. 

"  1  When  cases  like  the  above  in  water-treatment  are  spoken  of  by  friends  of 
the  system  objectors,  especially  the  doctors,  at  once  say,  "Did  you  never  hear 
ot  poor  Irishwomen  getting  up  immediately  and  going  to  the  wash-tub  3  "  Let 
it  be  understood,  now  and  ever,  we  ask  only  that  the  rule  of  out  cases  be  taken,  as 
t test.  We  give  such  examples  as  are  an  average  of  our  success  under  this 
treatment. 

"Management  apteb  Childbirth.  The  truly  remarkable  effects  of  water- 
treatment  m  enabling  our  patients  to  recover  so  soon  from  the  effects  of  child- 
birth, meets  with  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  medical  fraternity 
±alhngot  the  womb,  it  is  said,  must  often  be  the  inevitable  result  of  persons 
getting  about  so  soon  It  should  be  remembered,  that  this  calamity  comes  in 
consequence  oi  general  debility  ;  and  if  we  cause  our  patients  to  go  about  too 
much  and  too  soon  alter  childbirth,  so  as  to  cause  a  sufficient  degree  of  general 
debility  then  this  result  would  necessarily  follow  such  a  course.  But  the  truth 
SAfe*        °nflve  °,,er  s!dc\  Does  not  everZ  mother  who  has  been 

I  ™ i I?  ?aI%  °/  ft*  °ld  f ?des  ^0W' that  some  da>'s  Ufa*!  they 
become  more  debilitated  than  at  the  time  of  the  birth?    The  reason  by  'which 

to  account  tor  tins  is  the  bad  treatment  practised.  Lying  constant!  iu  ed 
■even  for  a  single  day  only  wil  make  a  strong  person  w^ner7<S  and  res?: 
less  How  much  more,  then,  if  the  practice  is  continued  for  days  '  In  a  pro 
perly  managed  water-treatment,  the  patient  grows  day  by  day  i  ore  stron"  and 
tor  this  reason  falling  of  the  womb  is  not  so  Sable  to  occur  as  m  the  old  modes 
fhere  is  tar  greater  danger  m  the  latter  than  the  former 

Iiie  Binder  or  Baxdaoe.-TIic  universal  use  of  the  obstetrical  bandaae 
or  binder,  after  debvery is  practised  on  the  assumption  that  nature is incom 
Ktent  todo  hcTownwork.  It  ,s  true  that  art  must  sometimes  be  brought  to 
assist  her  in  her  operations,  but  such  is  not  the  rule.  As  the  bandaged gSalft 
applied,  it  is  almost  certain  of  slipping  upward,  thus  tending  to  cans one ft  he 
very  evils-- falling  of   he  womb-wl,  ch  it  is  intended  to  prevent  Besides lit 

A-     th,:  bod-v  u;'.>  T(:h'  U,,rcby  causin-  S^1"'1  debUity,  a  greater  teSncv  to 
after-pains,  constipation,  and  piiernera    fever     Tf  if  i  -V  i      '!  i 

bwrtdge  m  Um  matter,  n„l  KmeStK-JtoS8*'     "**  "0SI"™ 

•p^rSobofttS'&S'eS.SS  ftrfe*  "»>  ta  *r  r'r 

its  use  apply  here  as  elsewher e     V    /       /         "'  thn  »amc  general  rules  lor 

eJyTSfe  JS^K  caHd  ^  Hots  of  Mood  accumulating  within  the 
.xeSit;^  some^es  sufle 

cases,  bathing  should  he  persevered  fl^AS^^ 
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literally  worried  out.  The  cold  rubbing  -wet  slieet  is  here  an  excellent  remedy. 
Cold  injections  to  the  bowels  are  also  good,  and  may  be  as  often  repeated  as  is 
desired.  The  bath  by  means  of  sitting  in  a  wash-tub  may  also  be  employed. — 
Sits,  page  49,  safer. 

"  Swelling  of  the  Breasts. — There  is  necessarily  more  or  less  excitemen; 
of  the  system  as  the  milk  begins  to  secrete.  The  breasts  and  nipples  should  be 
kept  perfectly  clean,  and  should  be  washed  at  least  two  or  three  times  daily  in 
cold  water.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  so  good  to  prevent  that  troublesome  affec- 
tion, soreness  of  the  nipples,  as  washing  them  often,  both  before  and  after  labour, 
in  cold  water.  If  the  breasts  inflame,  the  heat  must  be  kept  down  by  pouring 
cold  water  freely  upon  them,  and  the  use  of  the  wet  cloths.  No  poultices  are  so 
good  as  these.  In  the  water-treatment,  properly  managed,  we  have  never  to 
encounter  that  most  painful  and  troublesome  affection,  breaking  or  abscess  oi 
the  breasts. 

"Mothers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  keeping  the  breasts  at  all  times  well 
drawn. 

"  Injections  after  Labour. —  Some  writers  have  advocated  that  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  in  a  quiescent  stale,  if  they  be  so  inclined,  as  is  often  the  case, 
for  some  days  after  labour.  But  tins  is  not  a  good  rule.  To  leave  the  bowels 
inactive  tends  to  cause  feverishness — the  circumstance  most  to  be  feared  after 
the  confinement.  See  that  the  bowels  act  at  least  once  every  day.  The  morn- 
ing, before  eating,  is  on  the  whole  the  most  suitable  time.  But  if  after-pains  arc 
troublesome,  the  cold  injection  may  be  repeated  often  during  the  day.  Injections 
on  going  to  rest  often  have  a  good  effect  as  regards  sleep. 

"Management  of  the  Child. — The  umbilical  cord  shoidd  never  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  child  until  the  pulsations  of  its  arteries  have  entirely  cease:.. 
This  will  usually  require  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  perhaps  generally 
not  so  long. 

"  Very  soou  after  birth  the  child  shoidd  be  well  washed  in  water  of  moderate 
temperature.  About  70  degrees  in  summer,  and  80  degrees  in  winter,  will,  1 
think,  be  as  good  a  rule  as  could  be  given.  If  necessary,  a  little  mild  soap  may 
be  used.  It  is  better,  however,  to  get  along  without  it.  A  little  lard  rubbed 
upon  the  surface  many  prefer;  some  get  along  without  anything  but  simple 
water. 

"  No  bandage  should  be,  put  about  the  abdomen  of  (he  new-bom  child.  The 
practice  of  girting  up  infants  until  they  canscarcclv  breathe  is  a  barbarism  thai 
is  destined  soon  to  die  away.  Some  thicknesses  of  fine  wet  linen  may  from  time 
to  time  be  placed  over  the  naval  as  a  poultice,  after  it  begins  to  become  sore. 
The  naval  heals  much  sooner  with  the  water  dressing  than  with  such  as  arc 
generally  used.  The  form  of  (he  infant's  abdomen,  treated  without  the  ban- 
dage, is,  to  say  the  least,  as  good  as  when  treated  with  it.  U  c  repeat,  the 
common  praclicc  of  girting  children  after  birth  is  a  cruel  one,  that  ought  never 
to  lie  i  olerated  ... 

"I  do  not  believe  in  using  very  cold  water  for  the  daily  ablutions  of  infants. 
It  docs  no  good  to  make  them  blue  by  bathing.  An  infant  that  is  nursed 
properly,  and  kept  from  over-heat od  rooms,  and  all  great  changes  anil  extremes 
m  temperature,  needs  only  bathing  enough  for  cleanliness.  A  morning  and 
evening  washing,  with,  at  other  times,  proper  cleansing  of  pints  soiled  by  flic 
natural  discharges,  will,  as  a  rule,  bo  all  I  hat  is  required.  No  feather  beds  or 
pillows  should  be  allowed  for  infants.  The  heat  engendered  by  these  always 
renders  them  more  feeble  and  liable  to  colds.'' 

INTERNAL  INJURIES  TO  FEMALES  caused  by  surgical 
operation. — I  can  only  allude  to  this  ;  but  Mrs.  Smcilloy,  who  pre- 
scribes and  superintends  the  treatment  and  baths  of  the  females  at  our 
Establishment,  will  correspond  with  any  lady  wishing  for  more  explicit 
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information  on  this  and  other  subjects  connected  with  female  diseases 
or  ailments.  The  articles  on  these  subjects  in  this  book  are  from  her 
experience  of  the  treatment  of  many  hundreds  of  patients,  of  whose 
cases  she  has  had  the  sole  management. 

Grievous  indeed  have  been  many  of  the  cases  who  have  submitted 
to  the  use  of  the  speculum,  caustic,  leeches,  and  the  knife  inter- 
nally. There  are  no  cases  where  there  is  any  occasion  for  their  use, 
instead  of  being  of  such  ordinary  occurrence  that  few  escape  the 
infliction  who  apply  for  assistance  in  this  class  of  diseases  or  kregm- 
larities.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  used  at  our  establish- 
ment, and  many  have  come  here  as  a  last  hope  of  relief,  and  have  been, 
without  any  exception  that  I  know  of,  cured  or  relieved ;  and  ike 
great  recommendation  to  the  treatment  is,  that  ladies  soon  learn  to 
apply  it  at  home  without  further  advice  or  assistance.  There  are 
numbers  now  living  in  comfort  and  in  health,  who  have  been  great 
sufferers  for  many  years  before  coming.  These  surgical  operations 
are  just  as  opposed  to  nature's  laws,  in  the  cure  of  simple  disease  or 
irregularities,  as  is  the  physic,  the  lancet,  the  setons,  and  blistering 
applied  to  the  whole  body.  I  cannot  caution  ladies  too  strongly 
against  allowing  the  use  of  the  treatment  I  name  ;  it  makes  invalids 
of  sound  frames,  and  brings  years  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  per- 
manent mischief.  Ladies  will  find  important  information  on  these 
matters  in  "  The  Accoucheur,"  by  a  Student,  price  Is.,  or  post  free  for 
thirteen  postage  stamps,  from  W  Howell,  13,  Paternoster-row, 
London. 

AFFECTION  OF  BRAIN  FROM  FEMALE  STOPPAGE.— 
I  purposely  avoid  explaining  this  explicitly,  as  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  interested.  One  'case  we  had  a  short  time 
since,  perfectly  insane,  dangerous  to  the  patient's  life  and  those  of 
her  attendants.  She  was,  of  course,  not  m  the  establishment.  She 
had  been  salivated,  blistered  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  behind  the 
ears,  leeched  in  the  temples  and  the  thighs,  which  only  stooped 
nature  more,  and  rendered  her  operations  more  difficult,  taking  the 
very  hfe  away  At  this  stage  she  was  ordered  to  a  mad-house^  but 
her  father  app  ying  to  us  to  see  if  anything  could  possibly  be  done 
to  prevent  such  a  calamity,  the  case  was  at  once  taken'  in  hand 
Khere  wag  great  difficulty  in  controlling  the  patient,  as  she  was 
strong.  Tbe  result  was,  that,  soon  as  a  crisis  came  out  over  the 
bowels  and  legs  she  entirely  recovered  her  reason  and  her  health, 
rtas _  was  in  about  two  months  from  the  first  application  of  our  treat- 
men  and  bandages,  and  she  ia  now  in  perfect  health,  and  has  never 

nTr    1    J  nt  °m         ;i  reference  fc°  k»  w  in  our 

E  T'"M  mr  OAm,  of  various  ages  and  constitutions,  who 

have  bee,,  the  nam,,  and  from  somewhat  similar  causes,  quite  deranged 
In  mtdiec    or  martyrs  to  pain,  have  had  their  reason  restored,  and 

their  health  thorough  v  Bftfcahli>hoH     'IV.  e  ,  i  '  . 

u,uiji  escaonsnea.    lo  some  ot  these  we  can  cive 
references.  ° 
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CASE  OF  A  LADY,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  a^e  This 
lady  came  with  stomach  and  liver  affection,  but  more  particularly  to 
see  if  any  relief  could  be  given  for  the  sufferings  she  endured,  owing 
to  varicose  veins  in  the  legs,  and  for  which  she  was  usiug  what  are 
called  patent  elastic  stockings,  made  to  fit  very  tight  on  the  legs, 
and  so  press  in  the  protruding  veins.  Her  medical  advisers  could 
devise  no  better  means  of  assisting  the  power  of  the  veins  to  propel 
their  contents  than  this  mechanical  contrivance,  which,  being  so 
contrary  to  nature's  operations,  only  gave  temporary  relief,  with  a 
good  deal  of  inconvenience,  and  leading,  eventually,  to  dropsy  in  the 
legs.  The  patent  stockings  were  at  once  removed,  and  damped 
spongio  substituted,  and  after  a  short  time,  wet  calico  strips  with 
dry  over,  and  mackintosh  and  flannel ;  the  legs  steamed  often,  then 
general  slight  hydropathic  treatment  to  the  whole  frame.  A  crisis 
rather  severe  came  out  on  the  legs,  which  entirely  restored  them, 
and  all  bandages  were  cast  aside.  The  general  health  was  established, 
and,  in  six  months,  she  left  our  establishment  with  her  maid  for  a 
tour  over  England,  and  has  since  frequently  informed  us  of  her 
excellent  health. 

SINGULAR  CASE  OP  ENLARGEMENT  OE  THE 
BOWELS. — A  lady,  about  forty-six  years  of  age,  from  beyond  the 
sea,  who  will  not  be  recognised  by  the  readers  of  this  notice,  came  to 
see  if  anything  could  be  done  for  her  relief,  from  a  distressing  en 
largement  of  the  bowels,  which  had  commenced  after  a  bad  confine 
inent  fifteen  years  previously.  The  whole  of  the  abdomen  from  that 
time  began  to  enlarge,  until  it  spread  on  the  hips,  and  halfway  down 
the  thighs,  and  protruded  in  front  enormously.  The  enlargement 
was  of  a  soft,  light,  spongy  character,  and  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  medical  profession  to  reduce.  I  had  the 
opinion  of  my  consulting  surgeon  on  the  case ;  he  declared  that  he 
had  never  witnessed  such  an  one  during  his  long  practice,  and  gave 
no  hopes  of  cure.  I  offered  to  take  the  case,  to  try  what  could  be 
done,  by  our  hygienic  means,  to  stimulate  absorption  and  increase 
exudation  from  the  skin.  I  could  safely  assure  the  patient  that  bene- 
fit to  her  general  health  would  be  the  certain  result  of  our  plans,  if 
adopted,  by  the  extraction  from  the  system  of  the  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  an  infinite  variety  of  fancied  curative  compounds  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  talcing  for  many  years.  I  saw,  from  the  state 
of  the  tongue,  and  other  evident  symptoms  of  deranged  health,  that 
there  was  room  for  great  improvement  there.  Hydropathy,  care- 
fully applied,  has  this  great  recommendation,  that  it  can  always  be 
made  useful  to  the  health  in  some  way,  and  without  any  risk  of  in- 
jury. The  treatment  prescribed  was  of  a  general  tonic  kind,  and 
fomentations  and  spongio  pilinc  bandages  over  the  whole  of  the  en- 
larged part,  kept  damp  night  and  day.  Severe  crisis  came  on  in  a 
few  weeks  over  the  bowels,  excessive  discharge,  and  the  kidneys 
acted  powerfully.    The  result  was,  that  in  about  six  months  the 
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lady  returned  to  her  home  abroad,  entirely  cured,  reduced  to  her 
natural  size,  and  in  excellent  health,  to  the  great  joy  and  astonish- 
ment of  her  husband  and  friends. 

Another  case  of  enlargement  of  the  bowels  is  now  under  treat- 
ment, successfully,  age  sixty-five  ;  present  prescription  as  follows  :— 

On  rising,  dry  mustard  rubbing  whilst  feet  are  in  hot  water  and  mustard,  and 
holding  hot  pad  to  bowels.  Forenoon,  44,  28,  alternately  with  59,  98.  After- 
noon, 13S  and  132,  keeping  head  well  wet  all  the  time.  Bedtime,  92,  keeping 
head  very  wet,  194,  193,  206,  207.  Alternate  bedtime,  treatment  with  90  general 
srtz  :  wear  narrow  spongio  regularly— On  rising,  20.  Forenoon,  109,  132,  first. 
Afternoon,  21.  Bedtime,  155  and  132.  Alternate  the  forenoon  with  32  but 
shallow  76  degrees,  and  29  after.   Alternate  afternoon  with  159,  170. 

CASE  OF  NEURALGIA— A  widow  lady,  aged  about  forty,  had  lost  her 
health  by  nine  years'  attention  on  her  greatly  afflicted  husband.  After  his  decease 
her  health  gave  way,  and  she  became  unable  to  take  any  active  exercise,  and  was 
entirely  confined  to  the  house,  without  any  apparent  'disease,  except  neuralgia 
m  the  head,  and  especially  in  the  jaws.  For  this  five  teeth  were  extracted,  and 
much  medicine  administered ;  but  the  patient  gradually  sunk  into  such  a  state  of 
weakness,  that  she  could  not  raise  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  and  only  spoke  in  a 
whisper.  Here  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  nervous  system  shown  by  the  medical 
attendant  was  strikingly  proved.  The  nervous  system  had  been  prostrated  by 
long  and  anxious  watching  and  confinement.  The  cause  was  easily  discoverable 
and  very  discernible.  There  was  no  trace  of  disease  of  any  vital  organs.  The 
system  wanted  rest  and  increased  powers  of  assimilating  food,  and  niakin°-good 
blood  and  strong  nerves.  The  suffering  in  the  head  and  jaws  might  easily  have 
been  traced  to  the  true  cause,  as  the  teeth  were  not  decayed.  Outra°bi"-  the 
system  by  drawing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  the  unfortunate  bowels  whatls  called 

open,  were  all  but  killing  the  patient.  , 

In  this  state  we  were  requested  to  take  her  into  our  establishment,  with  a 
nurse  to  attend  her.  I  at  first  declined  to  receive  her,  as  1  was  afraid  she  would 
almost  die  m  the  act  ot  removal.  But  to  induce  me  to  take  her,  she  was  re- 
presented as  not  being  so  bad  as  I  had  supposed.  I  consented  to  receive  her 
and  she  lay  in  bed  all  but  dead  for  the  first  few  weeks.  The  result  of  our  nursin^ 
•and  comforting  the  injured  nerves  and  the  calomeled  bowels  was,  that  in  six 
months  she  left  thoroughly  restored  to  sound  health,  and  is  so  now  two  vears 
since  she  left.  ,.  J 

ANOTHER  CASE  of  Surgeons'  practice,  extending  over  a  period  of  ten 
years,  to  1857.  A  lady  at  twenty-five  was  troubled  with  pain  at  the  bottom  of 
the ;  back  owing  to  internal  irregularity.  The  surgeon,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
in  the  city,  nibbed  caustic  over  the  part,  about  the  size  of  a  five-shillin"  piece 
wutes  '  th(in  °.rd?«d  ajwulticc,  which  brought  the  part  to  a  sore,  as  he 
intended,  for  a  coimter-irntant,  intending  to  draw  out  the  disease  by  torturin- 
the  plexus  of  sensitive  nerves  there.  A  piece  of  dry  cork  was 'applied  to 
Med^n/w^011"^0""11^^^^1  morning!  causing  intS  pain 

io  t £  f»«   '    r?!l'iU'\    the  constitution.   The  pain  became  so  tS 

/ Tlafte^Tsta^tly  kcePlnS  thc  l)lacc  open  three  months  that  the 
patient  said  she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  The  place  w,xs  healed  up  and  a  blister 
Placed  over  the  who  e  of  the  lower  part,  of  the  hips.  Whenffi  was  ffi 
cupping  was  tried  al  down  the  back' ;  then  leeches  all  down  the  mine  A  these 
scientific  means  faded  to  give  any  relief,  and  thc  constitution  eSlfSS 
under   hem,  caustic  intemaUy  with  the  use  of  instruments,  was  then  & 

uri,inai  complaint  teniold.    J  he  next  plan  was  to  set  a  scion  at  the  hot 
torn  ot  the  "back,  where  the  first  operations  were  commenced-  this  So 
«reat  torture,  and  the  lady  fainted  several  times  on  every  dressing  of  ft 
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night  and  mjsajffig ;  forthwith  blisters  and  heating  lotions  were  applied  exter- 
nally, and  stimulants  internally,  to  rouse  foiling  nature.  The  body  had  hitherto 
stood  the  siege  which  tiie  surgeon  had  laid  against  it  nobly,  but  it  gave 
evident  signs  of  succumbing  to  the  scientific  and  skilled  practice  opposed 
to  it ;  dropsical  symptoms  appeared,  and  she  came  to  us.  The  bowels  were 
enlarged  from  effusion,  and  constipated  to  the  last  degree  :  the  warm  blood  had 
been  drawn  away,  and  they  would  not  reply  to  the  weakened  stimulus  of  the 
vessels.  The  surface  of  the  bowels  was  constantly  cold,  with  intense  heat 
internally.  The  brain,  of  course,  sympathised  in  all  tins  suffering,  and  a 
nearly  constant  racking  nervous  headache  was  the  consequence.  We  began 
with  our  soothing  applications,  which  neither  offend  delicacy  or  the  nervous 
system.  First,  got  warmth  over  the  bowels,  and  in  the  legs  and  feet,  by  our 
nice  bandages  and  fomentations,  &c.  Then  the  bowels  acted,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  increased  vitality,  the  distension  of  the  bowels  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  began  to  subside,  and  the  appetite 
increased :  and  we  saw  the  reward  of  our  labour,  and  the  blessing  of  God  on 
the  natural  restorative  mild  water  treatment.  The  injury,  however,  to  the 
nervous  system  can  never  be  entirely  repaired;  rebel  from  the  miserable  state 
the  patient  was  in  was  all  that  could  be  done. 

INSTRUCTION"  TO  MOTHBES  FOE  THE  BEJSTEFIT  OF 
TITBIE  CHILDREN— The  hydropathic  system  may  be  safely  ap- 
plied to  children,  even  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  weeks,  only  strictly 
attending  to  the  rules  below. 

Wet  facie. — Carefully  read  the  directions  given,  page  4o,  using 
a  towel  instead  of  a  sheet,  a  pillow  instead  of  beds  for  covering. 
Wring  the  towel  for  packing  out  of  water  about  eighty  degrees  (or 
new  milk  warm)  ;  from  half  an  hour  to  three  quarters  is  quite  long 
enough.  Take  the  child  out,  and  wipe  it  all  over  with  a  wet  towel, 
the  same  heat,  and  then  rub  quite  dry. 

Body  bandage,  very  useful ;  make  and  use  it  according  to  directions 
previously  given,  p.  55, differing  of  course  in  size,  and  wringing  it  out 
in  water,  new  milk  warm,  as  above. 

Chest  Compress,  also,  is  very  efficacious ;  difference  the  same  as 
already  stated  in  the  body  bandage. 

Dikections  in  Cases. — Fever  or  Sickness  in  Teething. — The  first 
thing  in  the  morning  rub  the  child  all  over  with  a  wet  towel,  and 
dry  according  to  directions  given  in  this  book  ;  but  the  water  must 
be  about  new  milk  warm.  Eleven  o'clock  put  the  child  in  a  pack, 
as  directed  above  ;  and  at  night  put  it  into  a  tub  of  hot  water,  as 
hot  as  it  can  bear,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  int  o  a  tub  of 
tepid  water  two  minutes,  well  rubbing  it  all  the  time,  according  to 
directions  given.  Put  on  the  chest  compress  and  body  bandage  for 
sleeping  in,  and  a  wet  bandage  also  round  the  child's  head.  Con- 
tinue this  treatment  till  the  fever  has  subsided,  and  then  only  give 
the  wet  and  dry  towel. 

Inflammation  in  the  Chest. — Foment  the  chest  half  an  hour,  ns 
previously  described  ;  then  put  the  child  in  a  pack  for  half  an  hour; 
then  wipe  the  body  over  with  a  wet  towel:  after  which,  put  on  the 
chess  compress  and  body  bandage.  Four  hours  after  this,  foment 
again  as  before,  and  rub  the  child  over  with  a  wet  towel  again,  re- 
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placing  the  wet  compress,  and  at  night  use  hot  and  tepid  hath  aa 
previously  stated  in  Fever  Cases  Continue  this  treatment  till  the 
child  can  breathe  freely,  and  then  slacken  the  number  of  baths  by 
giving  only  the  pack,  and  applying  the  fomentation  at  night. 

This  treatment  was  applied  to  a  child  near  our  residence,  who  was 
only  a  few  weeks  old,  and  a  perfect  cure  effected,  after  the  child  was 
given  up.    Many  more  cases  might  be  given. 

For  weak  spines,  the  constant  use  of  the  wet  compress  woidd  be 
found  very  advantageous,  and  also  sitting  bath. 

THE  CEOTJP. — Directly  the  symptom  is  discovered,  let  the 
child's  feet  be  put  into  hot  water ;  undress  it,  and  apply  a  hot  pad  to 
the  chest ;  when  this  is  done,  then  get  ready  a  hot  bath  for  it,  where 
it  can  be  under  the  water  entirely,  just  supporting  the  head,  and 
keeping  it  wet  with  cold  water  (or  putting  a  cold  cloth  round  it)  ; 
well  rub  the  child  with  the  hand  whilst  in  the  bath,  especially  the 
chest ;  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  perspire,  then  take  it  out,  and 
sponge  it  quickly  down  with  some  water,  eighty  degrees,  and  then 
put  it  into  a  warm  blanket  and  foment  the  chest,  and  put  a  mustard 
poultice  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Eepeat  the  above,  if  the  attack- 
does  not  go  off  quickly ;  and  after  the  attack,  let  the  child  wear  a 
spongio  piline  chest  compress  regularly  for  a  month  or  two,  keeping 
it  damp  at  times  with  hot  water.  68  on  list  also  useful 

1LEASLES.— As  soon  as  the  child  appears  sickening  for  this  dis- 
ease, or  any  other  skin  eruption  common  to  children,  immediately 
put  it  into  a  pack  (see  article  on  page  220),  and  give  it  two  packs  a 
day,  morning  and  night,  tdl  the  whole  body  is  fully  covered  with  the 
rash ;  then  stop  packing  altogether,  and  do  nothing  but  wash  the 
body  with  water  eighty  degrees,  twice  a  day,  morning  and  night, 
and  oftener  if  the  rash  is  very  irritable.  Keep  the  child  warm,  but 
not  hot ;  keep  it  quiet,  and  do  not  give  it  much  food,  but  as  much 
cold  water  as  it  likes  to  drink.  Pack  with  napkin  or  towel.  The 
same  treatment  for  adults,  only  pack  with  sheet. 

HOOPING-  COUGH.— The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  foment 
the  chest  (see  article  on  Fomentation)  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
put  the  child  in  a  wet  pack,  making  this  difference  to  the  general 'pack, 
viz. :  first  wrap  the  feet  and  legs  to  above  the  knee  in  flannel,  then 
take  a  towel,  only  large  enough  to  go  down  the  front  of  the'  bod v 
irom  the  neck  to  the  flannel's  edge,  wring  it  out  of  hot  water,  anil 
then  proceed  as  usual.  After  the  sponging  over  the  body,  put  on  a 
chest  compress,  made  of  spongio  piline  or  calico,  and  a  body  banda-e 
calico  and  oil  silk,  both  squeezed  well  out  of  hot  water,  and  wear 
these  replarly  night  and  day.  Afternoon,  give  a  mustard  and  water 
foot  oath,  eighty  degrees,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  well  rub  the 
feet  dry  w.th  a  warm  dry  hand,  and  put  on  woollen  socks.  Bedtime, 
give  a  hot  and  a  tep.d  bath  after,  as  stated  in  Fever  Cases,  and  renew 
the  chest  and  body  bandage  with  hot  water,  and  put  a  mustard  poul- 
tice on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  to  be  worn  all  night  if  possible 
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CHILBLAINS. — If  not  broken,  put  the  parts  affected  into  as 
hot  water  as  can  be  borne,  and  raise  the  heat  when  in,  for  two  or 
three  minutes  till  the  parts  are  very  hot ;  then  put  them  immediately 
into  another  vessel  of  cold  water,  just  one  minute,  then  rub  them 
dry  and  warm  with  the  dry  hand.  Let  this  be  done  whenever  itching 
is  felt,  and  a  cure  will  soon  be  effected.  But  if  broken,  then  apply 
the  steaming  process  as  directed  in  article  upon  Burns  and  Scalds. 

SMALL  POX. — As  soon  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, wet  pack  body  with  towel  wrung  out  of  water  90  degrees,  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  night  and  morning,  or  as  often  as  the  fever  rises ; 
after  pack,  if  in  a  child,  a  towel  rubbing,  at  80  degrees,  and  put  on 
wet  body  bandage ;  continue  daily  packing  until  the  eruption  is  fully 
out,  then  only  sponge  the  body  night  and  morning,  with  tepid  water 
80  degrees.  If  fever  should  recur  again,  go  on  packing.  This  will 
carry  the  case  through,  giviug  barley  water  or  cooling  drink,  as  receipt 
in  this  book,  or  arrow-root ;  no  flesh-meat.  Tvnvrrm 

The  following  treatment  for  S CABLET  FEVEB,  or  DIPHTHE- 
BITIS  in  children,  never  fails  to  restore,  if  applied  m  any  reasonable 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack : — 

When  the  usual  symptoms  appear,  which  are  sore  throat,  nausea, 
inflamed  eyes,  and  general  chilliness,  followed  by  beat  and  red  patches 
on  face  and  arms,  immediately  commence  as  follows  -—Put  leet  into 
hot  mustard  and  water,  and  cold  wet  bandage  round  head,  whilst  you 
prepare  a  "  Wet  Pack,"  which  is  done  by  laying  a  warm  blanket,  or 
two  blankets,  on  a  sofa  or  bed,  and  a  well  squeezed-out  towel  out  ot 
hot  water  over  the  blanket ;  then  wrap  the  child's  feet  up  m  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  warm  flannel,  and  lay  it  naked  on  the  squeezed-out 
towel  and,  lifting  up  the  child's  arms,  wrap  one  side  ot  the  towel 
round  the  body ;  then  lay  the  arms  down,  and  wrap  the  other  side  ot 
towel  over;  then  well  wrap  one  side  of  the  blanket  over  and  then 
'lay  a  soft  pillow  or  blanket  over  the  stomach,  and  wrap  the  other 
«ide  of  blanket  over,  and  let  the  child. lie  so  for  half  or mB, ree -quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  taking  care  that  the  head  bandage_ is  kept  cool  with 
cold  water.    When  the  child  has  been  m  the  Wet  Park  the  time 
above  named,  take  it  out,  and  quickly  sponge  or 
another  towel  and  tepid  water,  and  then  well  rub  it  dry  with  a  coarse 
dry  towel,  and  put  on  calico  body  bandage,  squeezed  well  out  of  hot 
water,  tight  round  the  bowels,  the  outer  round  dry     When  dressed 
pack  theS  throat  with  a  strip  of  calico,  or  a  small  napkin squeezed 
out  of  hot  water,  and  a  warm  strip  of  new  flannel  over  it,  the  flannel 
large  enough  to  wrap  round  the  throat  several  times ;  sUll keeptte 
vet  head  bandage  on,  frequently  re-wetted  when 
ever  the  feet  are  cold,  put  them  into  hot  mustard  and  wate  tor ^t h  ree 
Z  four  minutes,  and  wipe  them  over  with  a  damp  towel  bef ore  rub 
bin  °  to  dry     Continue  the  above  treatment  each  day  till  the 
£  is  r  3  with  the  rash,  and  then  only  sponge  the  whole ,  bo£  ov« 
morning  and  night  with  warm  water,  keeping  on  wet  body  banua0e, 
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and  attending  to  throat,  head,  and  feet,  as  above,  and  the  child  will 
soon  be  well.  If  the  child  is  too  delicate  for  the  Wet  Pack,  onlv 
use  the  sponging,  &c.  Let  the  child  drink  what  cold  water  it  wants, 
and  never  mind  about  troubling  it  with  food,  as  very  little  is  needed; 
and  that  little  should  be  very  light;  no  stimulants  or  medicine 
whatever. 

When  the  fever  settles  principally  in  the  throat  and  head,  then, 
m  addition  to  the  above,  apply  82  ;*  and  if  throat  is  still  bad,  put  a 
mustard  poultice  on  till  red,  then  spongio  dry  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  apply  82  again.  Also  put  the  back  of  the  child's  head  in  a 
basin  of  cold  water,  and  sponge  the  forehead  well  whilst  in,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  several  times  a  day.  Give  "  cooling 
drink"  three  or  four  times  a  day,  whilst  fever  is  high.  After  the 
feverish  symptoms  are  gone,  frequently,  in  delicate  constitutions, 
the  bowels  and  legs,  and  sometimes  the  whole  body,  swells ;  but  no- 
alarm  need  be  felt,  as  it  is  only  from  weakness ;  but  then  adopt  the 
following  treatment:— put  soles  of  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water, 
and  then  dry-rub  the  legs  with  warm  hands,  rubbing  upwards  several 
times  a  day,  and  morning  and  night  dry-rub  the  whole  body  with 
hands  and  dry  mustard;  wear  a  piece  of  new  flannel  round  the 
body,  instead  of  the  body  bandage,  and  wrap  the  legs  up  with  strips 
of  new  flannel,  and  give  one  teaspoonful  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  every 
night  in  a  little  cream.    In  case  of  adults,  see  Scarlet  Fever  Dao-e  9(i 

MISCHIEF  OF  EAELT  EDUCATION.  COMMON  AND 
HOPELESS  CASES  OF  CUEE  BY  ANY  DEUG  EEMEDIES 
and  only  partial  restoration  by  any  others.— A  lady,  age  about  thirty' 
had  been  highly  educated  when  very  young,  taught  several  languages' 
began  to  learn  Latin  at  four  years  old,  and,  as  a  natural  and  certain 
consequence  of  such  a  training,  the  nervous  fluid  or  vitality  was  drawn 
from  its  proper  office  of  developing  the  bodily  frame,  and  made  her 
one  of  the  very  numerous  class  of  invalids  who  can  only  get  on  in 
lite  with  the  help  of  warm  rooms  and  carriages  and  nursing  unnt 
lor  any  active  exercise,  or  the  active  duties  of  every-day  life'-  with 
her  name  constantly  in  the  doctor's  ledger,  she  was  one  of  that 
numerous  class  who  keep  up  the  physician's  status  in  society  and 
enable  him  to  drive  his  brougham  and  give  good  dinners.  When 
wdl  parents  study  the  natural  and  necessary  conditions  of  healthy 

acid,  two  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  iuicc  o  r.lf  *  l!°  °  ^'f0  0Illul  olfcitli,: 
water,  and  sweeten  with  CJ  °*£ ?Jd*  quart  of  cold 

little  more  citric  acid,  and  the  juice Tf  n  orang"  aM  a 
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ject  -with  parents,  but  rarely  to  any  good  result :  they  are  so  afraid 
of  their  children  not  being  as  clever  as  others,  that  they  most  effiect- 
ually  defeat  their  very  reasonable  desires  by  starving  the  body,  de- 
priving it  of  its  due  share  of  nervous  vitality,  to  supply  the  brain  for 
these  accomplishments,  which,  when  acquired,  the  body  has  often 
not  vigour  to  use.  "  I  give  my  children  so  very  little  schooling,"  says 
■  one  mother,  "  they  could  not  have  less  and  not  be  very  ignorant ;  I 
only  permit  them  to  be  under  their  governess  so  long  during  the  day. 
which  is  surely  very  little."  I,  in  reply,  point  to  the  difference 
betwixt  their  sensitive,  delicately  formed  children  and  those  of  the 
labouring  population ;  and  the  difference,  not  only  in  bodily  con- 
formation, but  in  the  unnatural  gravity  and  air  of  older  people  m 
their  children,  which  polite  society  so  much  admire:  the  "  quiet  man- 
ners," no  "  vulgar  boisterous  ebullitions."  But  what  does  this  prove  ':' 
"Why,  that  in  these  cases  the  brain  has  been  drilled  into  what  is  not- 
natural  ;  it  is  already  burdened  with  thought.  The  labourer's  child 
is  natural,  light,  joyous,  when  fed  and  clothed  ;  and  even  when  they 
see  around  them  misery  and  privation,  it  does  not  depress  them  :  they 
are  not  taught  to  look  on  the  vicissitudes  of  life  with  concern  ;  that 
will  come  time  enough,  and  when  nature  has  given  them  a  frame  to 
bear  their  trials.  Not  so  with  those  in  better  circumstances  ;  with 
them,  all  is  artificial.  Girls  and  boys,  highly  trained,  have  the  man- 
ners, the  ambition,  the  cares,  the  fears,  and  the  hopes  of  adults  ;  and, 
if  they  live  to  adult  age,  have  a  double  share,  and  an  early  injured 
frame  to  carry  them  ;  so  life  is  often  miserable  and  a  burden,  and  the 
seeds  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  handed  down  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation. Besides  this  early  brain-work,  stimulating  fiesh-meat  and 
drinks  are  used  instead  of  a  purely  vegetable  and  farmaceous  and 
milk  diet,  which  would  give  them  more  muscle  and  less  fire.  I  have 
been  greatly  struck  with  the  difference  between  my  free  hospital 
patients  and  my  establishment  patients.  The  former  are  all  ol  the 
labouring  class',  the  latter  of  the  educated  classes.  The  labouring 
class  are  cured  of  diseases  at  my  free  hospital  m  one-third  of  the 
time  usually  that  the  others  require  ;  and  the  more  difficult  cases  of 
nervous  dyspepsia  are  comparatively  rare  m  the  labouring  class, 
whilst  they  form  the  majority  in  the  other. 

The  following  is  the  introductory  treatment  m  several  cases  of  this 
kind  followed  by  more  active  treatment  as  the  frame  could  bear  it, 
and  which  succeeded  in  restoring  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Such  cases 
we  could  give  references  to. 

Treatment.— On  rising  have  feet  in  100  degrees  mustard  and  water,  and  hold 
hot  pad  to  bowels;  then  have  a  dry  mustard  rubbing  all  over  the  body ;  ttoeH 
,„t  on  all  the  compresses,  damped  in  hot  wafer,  and  woollen  vest,  whilst  Ice  ... n 

K  water;  then  rub  ^^k'^^^^^'^'^ii^^ 
tog ;  when  dressed,  take  a  two  minutes  quiet  site  65  degrees  and  get  to  cokhw 
soon  as  von  can  :  to  be  taken  m  running  sitz  bath,  and  very  '     V'  h 
noon,  have  head  bath  70  degrees  live,  minutes,  then  foot  and    . .     >■  I :i    >  J  O 
degrees  mustard  and  water  live  minutes,  then  rub  each  hand  and  loot  separately 
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with  cold  water  and  liaud  till  warm ;  take  another  two  minutes  sitz  as  on  rising:. 
Afternoon,  have  a  towel  spinal  rubbing,  SO  degrees,  three  minutes,  whilst  feet  are 
in  ICO  degrees  mustard  and  water,  and  hold  hot  pad  to  chest  and  bowels,  and 
sit  upon  hot  pad  •  then  re-damp  compresses,  and  rub  feet  with  hand  and  cold 
water,  and  when  dressed,  take  a  two  minutes  sitz  as  usual.  Bedtime,  take  hand 
bath  70  degrees  five  minutes,  and  then  put  feet  into  100  degrees  mustard  and 
water  for  three  minutes;  then  put  on  wet  and  dry  socks,  only  wetting  the  soles 
of  socks  in  hot  water;  ii'  compresses  are  dry,  re- clamp  them  as  before;  if  damp, 
leave  them  alone.  Diet:  before  rising  have  a  raw  egg  beaten  well  in  warm- 
water,  and  a  little  sugar.  Breakfast,  have  a  rasher  of  fat  bacon  and  white 
bread,  and  a  cup  of  weak  black  tea.  Before  forenoon  treatment,  have  a  cup  of 
beef  tea  and  a  little  toast ;  dinner,  a  little  meat  and  vegetable,  and  pudding  and 
stewed  fruit.  Before  afternoon  treatment,  have  another  raw  egg,  as  on  rising. 
Tea,  as  breakfast.  Supper,  a  little  arrow-root,  or  sago  creed  with  water,  and  one 
tea-spoonful  of  brandy  in  a  bason  of  it;  no  toast  nor  bread;  drink  cold  water 
by  sips  all  day,  especially  whilst  under  treatment.  Mr.  Monk's  Exercises  (Ling's) 
gentiy  once  a  day.  Never  go  out  of  doors  without  goloshes  and  respirator,  and 
not  at  all  in  strong  winds. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  had  several  youths  from 
school  who  have  been  pushed  beyond  their  strength  to  acquire 
knowledge,  which  will  now  never  be  of  any  use  to  them,  as  their 
nervous  system  is  ruined  in  the  bud  ;  they  can  never  stand  great 
mental  efforts  again,  and  will  probably  be  invalids  for  the  term  of  their 
life.  It  is,  however,  almost  useless  warning  parents  against  thus 
defeating  the  intentions  of  Providence  in  giving  them  healthy 
offspring ;  they  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  truth  of  these  laws  of 
healthy  development,  yet  their  practice  is  the  same.  It  is  the  height 
of  injustice  to  the  young. 

TESTIMONIAL  TO  SUCCESS  OF  HOME  TREATMENT 
TO  CHILDREN. — "  J.  Smedley,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir,  as  the  benefits  of 
the  hydropathic  treatment  cannot  be  too  extensively  made  known,  I 
beg  to  forward  you  the  following  case.     A  few  weeks  back,  'on 
arriving  at  home,  I  found  my  youngest  child,  a  girl  of  three  years, 
suffering  from  a  severe  affection  of  the  chest;  breathing  exceedinoly 
quick  and  heavy.    We  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep,  and  passed 
a  wearisome  night.    The  following  morning,  finding  the  child  worse, 
I  applied  hot  fomentations,  and  afterwards  the  chest  compress  as  pre- 
served in  your  work  on  'Hydropathy.'    Einding  the  head  very  hot 
I  laid  a  wet  cloth  upon  it,  which  gave  considerable  relief.    I  repeated 
the  fomentation  during  the  day,  and  also  before  going  to  bed  at  night 
without  any  visible  .signs  of  improvement.    About  one  o'clock  the 
child  appeared  much  worse  which  caused  my  wife  to  feel  somewhat 
alarmed  that  we  had  not  called  in  medical  aid;  however,  we  got  up 
and  agam  tried  the  fomentation  and  re- wetted  the  compress,  and 
agair.  went  to  bed.    In  a  short  time  the  child  fell  asleep,  her  breath- 
ing became  ranch  easier  and  she  slept  lor  about  four  hours.    Rose  in 
the  morning  and  ate  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  in  an  hour  afterwards 
was  seated  at  the  table  amusing  herself  with  some  books;  and  before 
the  day  was  over  was  playing  about  the  room.    On  Christmas  Day 
another  of  my  children  appeared  as  though  she  were  about  lo  have 
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a  similar  attack.  Before  going  to  bed,  I  gave  her  a  fomentation,  and 
put  on  the  compress.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  breathing 
w  as  easier,  she  was  sleeping  soundly,  and  passed  a  night  of  undis- 
turbed repose,  and  rose  in  the  morning  quite  well.  "Without  wishing 
to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  faculty,  or  their  mode  of  treatment^ 
the  probability  is,  that  had  I  called  in  a  medical  man,  my  children 
might  have  been  laid  up  for  weeks,  have  been  brought  exceedingly 
low,  and  at  the  end  of  all,  a  long  bill  to  pay,  which  is  anything  but 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  business.  With  best  thanks  for  the 
knowledge  imparted  in  your  little  book,  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  Tours  truly, 

"  Derby,  January  Wlh,  185S.   » 

_  CASE  OF  SKIN  DISEASE.— A  married  lady,  age  fifty-four-,  had  a  scaly  erup- 
tion ou  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  came  on  five  years  before ;  general  health,  in 
consequence,  much  deranged ;  tried  medical  advice  in  vain ;  bowels  constipated, 
and  throat  often  nearly  made  up  from  stomach  irritation ;  came  to  us  hopeless  of 
cure,  but  hoping  for  some  alleviation.  This  was  a  case  requiring  the  vital  powers 
of  the  blood-making  organs  invigorating,  to  enable  the  body  to  throw  off  the 
disease ;  but  the  allopathic  doctors  had  nothing  to  offer  but  palliatives,— nothing 
to  put  the  stomach  in  a  healthy  state,  and  to  make  good  blood ;  their  medicine 
sickened  the  stomach,  to  commence  with,  and  consequently  stopped  anv  chance  of 
real  eradication  of  the  disease  j  and  their  applications  of  ointments  and  lotions  to 
the  skin  only  occasionally  palliated  the  irritation. 

The  following  treatment  in  a  few  weeks  soon  did  wonders,  and 
quite  restored  the  appetite,  and  the  bowels  to  healthy  action.  Crisis 
came  on,  after  a  fortnight's  treatment,  over  the  whole  body,  casting 
off  the  disease.    The  following  were  the  applications  prescribed: — ° 

On  rising,  have  90.  Forenoon,  130  and  52, 3  minutes,  alternate  with  123,  also 
taking  130  first.  Afternoon,  130  and  90,  alternate  with  130  and  143.  Have  au 
oil-silk  and  calico  jacket,  with  collar  and  long  sleeves  ;  keep  calico  damped  with 
tepid  water  regularly,  and  wear  it  night  and  day ;  make  also  an  oil-silk  and  calico 
mask  for  the  face,  and  wear  it  as  much  as  possible.  Attend  to  20G  and  207  and 
wear  163  and  187—201.  Wet  pack  the  legs  and  thighs  with  strips  of  calico 
and  flannel,  as  214  on  list.  The  body,  where  there  was  no  eruption,  was 
rubbed  with  dry  mustard  once  a-day,  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  skin.  IVTien 
crisis  appeared,  tepid  applications  and  soaping  as  in  crisis  treatment,  applying 
mustard  poidtices  to  throat  when  affected ;  three  glasses  of  cooling  drink  per 
day,  also  20S. 

No.  1. — -Lady,  age  48  ;  change  of  life  ;  haemorrhage  ;  fair  coustitu 
tion ;  had  sixteen  children.   Tried  many  plans  for  stopping  tke 
haemorrhage,  without  avail.  Treatment : — On  rising,  105,  six  minutes, 
and  20 ;  forenoon,  112  ;  afternoon,  105,  six  minutes,  feet  iu  hot  mus- 
tard, 105,  six  minutes  at  bedtime. 

No.  2. — Lady,  age  45  ;  fair  constitution  ;  liver  slightly  affected, 
stomach  more  so,  and  for  a  longer  period.  20  on  rising  ;  forenoon, 
92  for  ten  minutes,  if  not  chilly ;  feet  on  hot  pad;  if  at  all  chilly, 
only  five  minutes  ;  afternoon,  as  forenoon  ;  and  in  each  of  the  above 
have  the  head  rubbed  with  hand  and  cold  water  during  the  time. 

No.  4. — Lady,  age  17;  rather  slight,  and  brain  overworked.  1-iishig, 
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10S  with  131  ;  forenoon,  112,  feet  in  hot  mustard  ;  afternoon,  105,  six 
minutes ;  bedtime,  hot  mustard  foot  bath  six  minutes,  and  sleep  in 
wet  and  dry  socks,  aud  wet  and  dry  gloves. 

Case  No.  12. — Lady,  age  40 ;  slight  and  delicate  ;  long  case  of  sto- 
mach complaint.  On  rising,  26  ;  forenoon,  156  ;  afternoon,  same  ;  at 
bedtime,  gentle  foment  to  stomach  and  bowels  20  minutes,  then  re- 
place body  bandage,  wet  and  dry  socks. 

Case  No.  9. — Lady,  age  47  ;  constant  discharge  for  more  than  a 
rear ;  tolerable  health.  On  rising,  32  ;  forenoon,  37  or  27  ;  afternoon, 
105  and  129. 

Case  No.  51,  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years. — We  soon 
crisis  out  in  the  knees,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  nature  is  re- 
newing the  parts  : — "  When  about  15  years  of  age,  a  weakness  came 
iu  my  right  knee,  after  a  fever  ;  sea-water  bathing  restored  it.  Some 
years  later,  I  sprained  my  left  knee,  when  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ordered 
blisters,  ointments,  and  eventually  knee-caps,  as  the  right  knee  again 
became  weak;  the  weakness  increasing,  I  was  again  leeched  and 
moxed*  by  Aston  Key.  Had  cold  salt  water  poured  over  the  knees, 
and  all  kinds  of  irritating  ointmeuts,  until  I  could  scarcely  move  at 
all.  Champooing  and  vapour  baths  were  tried  at  Brighton,  which 
dreadfully  weakened  me.  Fifteen  years  since,  I  was  advised  to  con- 
sult a  Mr.  Critchett,  who  tightly  strapped  up  the  knees  ;  from  which 
treatment,  after  a  time,  I  derived  great  benefit,  and  could  walk  two 
or  three  miles,  and  trusted  I  should  never  suffer  again,  as  the  pain 
•ntirely  left  me,  which  had  been  for  years  almost  incessant.  Three 
years  since,  I  fell  in  the  street,  over  a  piece  of  orange-peel,  with  great 
violence,  on  my  right  knee,  when  all  the  former  weakness  and  pains 
returned ;  and  from  that  period  I  have  been  suffering,  sometimes 
better,  and  again  worse.  Having  been  advised  to  try  Hydropathy, 
I  sincerely  trust  that  the  blessing  of  Ctod  may  accompany  your  skil- 
ful treatment,  and  that,  through  his  mercy,  I  may  be  restored  to 
health  and  strength. 

"  I  am,  dear  Madam,  yours  truly,  .  .  .  .  " 

Case  No.  50. — Lady, age 30 ;  common  height,  spare  frame,  and  much 
emaciated  ;  delicate  health  all  her  life,  without  any  particular  disease. 
Had  she  been  advised  early  to  make  the  best  of  her  strength,  would 
have  had  tolerably  good  health ;  but  the  continual  physicking  never 
brought  any  nourishment  to  the  exhausted  frame,  and  when  she 
came  to  us,  was  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  no  hope  given  by  her  medi- 
cal advisers  of  any  improvement.  The  following  treatment  imme- 
diately told  beneficially  ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  the  treatment  is  simply 
nursing  the  natural  powers,  and  not  attempting  any  great  scientific 
measures  to  compel  the  already  weakened  nutritive  organs  to  action. 
Nature  will  not  be  forced  ;  if  she  i3  to  restore,  it  must  be  in  her  own. 
delicate  manner,  or  not  at  all. 

♦  See  Index;  article,  "  Burning  with  Moxa." 
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On  rising,  26  out  of  90  water,  and  wrap  feet  in  pad,  or  put  hot  bottle  to  them. 
Forenoon,  132  and  158,  whilst  reclining  according  to  76.  Afternoon,  108.  Bed- 
time, 72  and  73,  both  with  tepid,  and  separately ;  well  cover  the  body  ;  attend 
regularly  to  200  whilst  recliniua:,  and  77  same  time  ;  wear  169, 172, 177,  back  and 
front ;  195  occasionally,  153 ;  also  see  196,  198,  207,  208,  212,  213. 

Case  No.  5. — Lady,  age  40  ;  had  good  health  to  about  a  year  since, 
when  had  rheumatism,  all  the  joints  swollen ;  had  eight  children.  On 
rising  25  with  mustard ;  forenoon,  39,  alternate  with  35  ;  afternoon, 
157,  alternate  with  123.  194,  193,  199,  207,  206,  163. 

Case  No.  6.— Lady,  age  24;  asthma,  and  rather  delicate.  Sleep, 
while  you  can,  in  the  morning,  then  have  123  and  dry' mustard, 
186  and  207  ;  forenoon,  59  and  10S ;  afternoon,  143 ;  bedtime,  hot 
mustard  foot-bath  five  minutes,  and  sleep  in  wet  and  dry  socks  ;  69> 
once  a  week,  and  notlnng  more  that  day. 

A  LETTER  FROM  AN  ENGLISH  PHYSICIAN. 

"S  ,Mareh\W,  185.8, 

"Dear  Sir, — "I  have  received,  through  our  mutual  friend,  your  pampHet 
and  your  very  kind  letter.  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  them  both,  but  much 
more  so  for  your  kind  invitation,  which  I  will  avail  myself  of  at  the  earliest 
period  I  can.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  principles  ot  the  water  treatment, 
but  am  not  practically  acquainted,  to  any  extent,  with  its  application.  My 
attention  has  lately  been  more  directed  to  it,  from  having,  m  the  month  of 
September  of  last  year,  contracted  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  winch  has 
rendered  me  more  or  less  incompetent  for  active  duties  since  that  time. 

"  I  have  a  great  horror  of  medicines,  generally,  although  I  have  been  engaged 
in  their  use  and  abuse  forty-five  years.  My  abhorrence,  therefore,  may  fairly  be 
traced  to  the  result  of  my  experience  of  their  frequent  inefficiency,  and  then- 
more  frequent  misapplication.  I  preach  to  my  patients,  as  I  practise  for  myself, 
the  simple  doctrine  of  '  Go  and  wasli  in  Jordan,  and  be  clean.'  But  this  is  not 
mystical  enough  for  the  manv,  and,  despite  one's  reason  and  conscience,  we  are 
often  obliged  to  lend  ourselves  to  (?)  deceit,  and  to  give  what  our  patients 
believe  to  be  a  medicine,  a  something  m  itself  inert,  to  meet  their  behet  in  the 
mysterious  value  of  physic.  Where  the  water  treatment  is  applied,  as  it  is 
unfortunately  often  empirically,  and  held  out  to  be  a  specific  for  the  cure  oj  all 
diseases  it  is  manifestly  absurd  j  but  where  it  is  judiciously  applied  to  properly 
selected  cases  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  valuable  medical  agent  we  possess ; 
but  then  like  all  other  remedial  agents,  its  virtues  must  not  be  upset  by  unna- 
tural habits  In  vour  Establishment  you  can  do  what  we  cannot  m  the  houses 
of  our  patients.  'You  can  command  and  control  their  diet  and  then- regimen ; 
we  can  in  practice,  only  advise  it;  and  (his  makes  your  water  treatment, 
especially  when  practised  in  the  Establishment,  ot  so  much  the  greater 


value. 


"  Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 
"J.Smedle>j,Esq.  J- D" 

OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  FREQUENT  USE  OF 
STEAM  OR  HOT  WATER  BATHS. — There  is  an  unfounded 
prejudice  against  the  frequent  use  of  steam  or  hot  water  baths,  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  relaxing,  enervating,  and  induce  suscep- 
tibility to  cold.  Popular  prejudices  are  not  always  to  be  set  aside  as 
foolish  -  for  I  believe  in  all  eases,  or  with  rare  exceptions,  there  is 
some  truth  for  their  foundation.    This  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
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the  manner  in  which  hot  baths  are  used  in  this  country.  A  deep 
vessel,  in  which  the  body  is  immersed  up  to  the  neck,  is  used,  filled 
with  hot  water.  The  bather,  feeling  it  very  comfortable  and 
soothing,  stops  in  often  half  an  Hour,  or  even -an  hour,  relaxing  every 
muscle  and  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  comes  out  without  any 
application  to  cause  re-action,  as  with  our  cold  dripping  sheets,  &c. 
The  system  is  quite  unable  to  cause  re-action  from  its  own  vitality, 
and  does  not  get  over  the  effects  often  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
same  by  steam  or  hot  air  baths.  Now  the  practice  of  the  Eussians 
in  their  cold  climate,  and  the  Turks  in  their  hot  climate,  is  totally 
different.  They  find  the  steam  and  hot-water  baths  highly  beneficial, 
and  so  universally  are  they  used  in  those  countries  as  to 'become  the 
rule  with  all  classes.    Hardier  people  do  not  exist. 

Why  do  not  our  scientifically  educated  men  open  their  eyes  to  the 
principles  of  such  bathing?  They  know  both  Eussians  and  Turks 
all  and  invariably  recognise  the  necessity  of  applying  some  cold  sti- 
mulating application  to  restore  the  power  of  the  skin,  and  stopping 
the  weakening  process  of  perspiration  when  the  object  has  been 
attained  of  drawing  out  matter  from  the  sebaceous  and  other  glands, 
and  soothing  the  nervous  system.  This  is  never  ordered  by  the 
medical  professor  in  this  country,  and  the  hot  baths,  which  if  applied 
on  principles  recognising  the  nature  of  the  human  frame  would  be  of 
incalculable  service,  are  more  often  and  almost  always  injurious. 

I  do  not  claim  for  Hydropathy  any  new  discovery  in  the  application 
ot  water  ;  everything  that  the  best  Hydropathists  have  prescribed  is 
older  than  history,  and  we  see  whole  nations  practising  Hydropathy  • 
but  in  our  boasted  wisdom  we  have  looked  upon  the  Eussians  as 
stark  mad  in  rolling  in  snow  after  a  hot  bath,  and  believing  it  is  a 
process  only  fit  for  such  madmen  as  the  Emperor  Paid,  or  such  half- 
animal,  hall-human  beings  as  his  subjects;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
.Turks,  as  only  for  the  gratiBcation  of  their  sensuality.  We  are 
egregiously  m  error  in  both  ;  aud  no  doubt  both  Eussians  and 
lurks  look  upon  us  as  rather  an  unclean  set  of  beings,  when  they 
hear  vast  numbers  of  Entons  are  never  entirely  washed  from  the 
time  the  midwife  cleanses  their  little  bodies  when  they  come  into 
the  world  until  the  time  the  layer-out  of  their  corpse  washes  it  for 
fiSt  r^f,".*9,  *ew  Glanders'  remedy?  For  cold  or 
unon  f  \7  t&JfZ.™  thC  Cf th'  Put  in  W00d  and  set  i<;  on  fire,  and 
th h I L  WOf;  "afc  f^T  "lhen  the  fire  is  out>  the  Parent  goes  into 

hou^lT  t  °f  C°ld  water;  the  bolc  »  «™ed  Sh 

boughs  and  sods,  the  patient  sprinkles  cold  water  on  the  hot  stones 

,nd    r    1  Vf  7  C?M  ,TatCr  OVOr  him-    Here  « Hydropathy, 

an«  no'.v  old  history  cannot  tell 

5L  £  ■  i  f '"J  C°  0t  their  forefat°*™  in  the  profession  from 
time  immemorial  to  depart  from  the  London  Pharmacopeia  and  the 
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Materia  Medica,  which  they  have  sworn  to  practise  by  ;  and  besides, 
to  have  the  reproach  of  innovation  and  adopting  any  of  the  practices 
of  such  low  barbarians  as  the  candle  and  oil-eating  Eussians,  or 
stupid  automaton  Turks,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  by  the  enlightened 
College  of  Physicians.  Nevertheless,  I  maintain  that  the  steam  and 
hot-water  baths  are,  when  judiciously  applied,  of  incalculable  benefit 
botb  in  health  and  disease.  In  my  own  person  I  experience  it 
continually.  I  could  not  go  through  the  almost  night  and  day  work, 
mentally  and  bodily,  .as  I  do,  and  with  but  a  slight  frame,  if  I  did 
not  take  a  hint  from  the  before-named  barbarous  people.  When 
fatigued,  and,  to  use  our  expressive  phrase,  all  but  "  done  up," 
morning  or  at  bed-time  I  get  a  six  minutes  steamer,  and  cold  sponge, 
or  cold  dripping  sheet,  or  cold  shallow  bath ;  and  if  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  work  before  me,  I  put  on  wet  body  bandage,  with  calico  or 
flannel  end,  and  wear  it  till  afternoon.  I  get  a  hot  sitz  as  in  list 
93,  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  similar  cold  applications ;  or  hot  shal- 
low, as  in  list  33,  so  different  from  the  deep  body  of  hot  water  in 
ordinary  baths.  I  find  all  these  baths  strengthening,  invigorating, 
and  never  relaxing. 

A  FEW  MORE  LINES  ON  THE  SIN  OP  INJURING 
THE  BODY  AND  SHORTENING  LIFE  BY  THE  USE  OF 
TOBACCO. — A  patient,  to-day,  has  described  to  me  the  bondage  he 
and  his  friends  were  in,  to  tobacco.  He,  happily  for  himself,  came 
to  my  establishment  last  summer,  and  broke  the  spell.  It  was, 
however,  so  strong,  that,  in  face  of  his  convictions  of  the  mischief  it 
was  doing  him,  he  could  not  resist  taking  a  pipe  now  and  then, 
which  was  followed  by  the  promptings  of  conscience,  that  he  was 
indulging  in  what  had  already  so  seriously  injured  his  health  and  his 
usefulness.  He  has  now,  however,  I  believe,  got  quite  over  the 
temptation,  although  be  has  smoked  for  upwards  of  forty  years ; 
and  his  present  excellent  health,  vigour,  and  peace  of  mind  now  well 
repay  him  for  the  sacrifice.  He  took  a  few  pipes  three  or  four 
months  since,  and  the  consequence  was  a  fresh  crisis,  bis  frame 
having  been  so  much  invigorated  by  the  treatment  last  summer,  it 
would  not  bear  the  presence  of  this 'narcotic  in  the  blood,  but  imme- 
diately threw  it  off  in  a  rash  on  the  skin.  _  ... 

The  grand  principle  of  Hydropathic  treatment  is,  that  it  so  invi- 
gorates and  purifies  the  whole  system,  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
will  not  bear  the  presence  of  morbid  matter  in  the  system  if  there  is 
power  to  expel  it,  comes  into  full  force,  and  the  poison  is  no  sooner 
put  in,  but  the  healthy  tissue,  glands,  &c,  unless  overpowered,  are 
offended  by  it,  and  set  about  throwing  it  off  by  crisis,  diarrhcea,  &c. 
Many,  who  are  horror-struck  at  the  sight  of  a  drunkard  destroying 
himself  body  and  soul,  are  quite  easy  when  performing  tbe_  same 
operation  upon  themselves  in  a  way  slower  and  less  offensive  to 
society,  but  which  nevertheless  is  suicide  after  all,  simply  to  gratily 
the  depraved  nature. 
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*  A  POISON  :  by  De.  Peotjt. — There  is  an  article  much  used  in 
rarious  ways,  though  not  as  an  aliment,  the  deleterious  effects  of 
which  on  the  assimilating  organs  require  to  be  briefly  noticed : 
namely,  tobacco.  Although,  confessedly,  one  of  the  most  virulent 
poisons  in  nature,  yet  such  is  the  fascinating  influence  of  this  noxious 
weed,  that  mankind  resort  to  it  in  every  mode  they  can  devise,  to 
ensure  its  stupifying  and  pernicious  agency.  Tobacco  disorders  the 
assimilating  functions  in  general,  but  particularly,  as  I  believe,  the 
assimilation  of  the  saccharine  principle.  I  have  never,  indeed,  been 
able  to  trace  the  development  of  oxalic  acid  to  the  use  of  tobacco, 
but  that  some  analogous  and  equally  poisonous  principle  (probably 
of  an  acid  nature)  is  generated  in  certain  individuals  by  its  abuse,  is 
evident  from  their  cachectic  looks,  and  from  the  dark  and  often 
greenish  yellow  tint  of  the  blood.  The  severe  and  peculiar  dys- 
peptic symptoms  sometimes  produced  by  inveterate  snuff-taking  are 
well  known ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  seen  such  cases  terminate 
fatally  with  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  and  liver.  Great 
smokers,  also,  especially  those  who  employ  short  pipes  and  cigars, 
are  said  to  be  liable  to  cancerous  affection  of  the  lips.  But  it 
happens  with  tobacco,  as  with  deleterious  articles  of  diet,  the  strong 
and  healthy  suffer  comparatively  little,  while  the  weak  and  predis- 
posed to  disease  fall  victims  to  its  poisonous  operation.  Surely,  if 
the  dictates  of  reason  were  allowed  to  prevail,  an  article  so  injurious 
to  the  health,  and  so  offensive  in  all  its  modes  of  enjoyment,  would 
speedily  be  banished. 

INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  SMOKING.— S.  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  the 
eminent  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Borough,  lias  lately  delivered  a  very 
important  Lecture  on  Paralysis,  before  the  Students  of  that  excellent  institution, 
iu  which  smoking  is  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  various  and  insidious  causes  of' 
general  paralysis.  After  condemning  the  immoderate  use  of  malt  liquors  or 
spirits,  wliich  only  stimulate  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  produce  the  most  ener- 
vating and  pernicious  effects,  the  lecturer  proceeded  :— "  There  is  another  habit 
also,  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  curse  of  the  present  age— I  mean  smoking. 
Now,  don't  be  frightened,  my  young  friends  ;  I  am  not  going  to  give  a  sermon 
against  smoking,  that  is  not  my  business ;  but  it  is  my  business  to  point  out  to 
you  all  the  various  and  insidious  causes  of  general  paralysis,  and  smoking  is  one 
of  them.  I  know  of  no  single  vice  which  docs  so  much  harm  as  smoking  It  is 
a  snare  and  a  delusion.  It  soothes  the  excited  nervous  system  at  the  time  to 
render  it  more  irritable  and  feeble  ultimately.  It,  is  like  opium  in  that  respect 
and  if  yon  want  to  know  all  the  wretchedness  that  this  drug  can  produce,  you 
should  read  the  Confessions  of  an  Opium-eater.'  I  can  always  distinguish*  bv 
Jiis  complexion  a  man  who  smokes  much,  and  the  appearances  which  the  fauces 
present  a  an  unerring  guide  to  the  habits  of  such  a  man.  I  believe  that  cases 
Ol  general  paralysis  are  more  frequent  in  England  than  they  used  to  be,  and  1 
suspect  that  smoking  tobacco  is  one  of  the  causes  of  that  increase  " 

LOSS  OF  VITAL  HEAT  WHILE  DRESSINOx.-This  deserves 
ttroecial  notice ;  for,  in  cold  weather,  the  good  effect  of  the  bath  is 
often  lost,  and  positive  mischief  done,  by  not  fully  dressing  soon 
after  the  bath.  Persons  get  their  bath,  get  good  re-action,  and  then 
let  this  subside  by  being  exposed  while  finishing  their  toilet.  They 
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should  avoid  this  iu  cold  weather,  or  better  not  use  water  at  all.'- 
Then,  again,  to  feverish  habits  cold  water  is  highly  agreeable  and 
refreshing ;  but  in  these  cases  great  care  should  be  observed  to  use 
cold  water  moderately,  because  it  so  much  more  easily  excites 
the  frame.  Moderation  will  do  great  good  in  such  cases,  and  take 
away  the  hectic  flush,  and  soothe  the  feverish  skin.  Of  all  things 
avoid  cold  sponge  baths  and  towel  drying ;  have  a  sheet  to  dry  with 
after  the  sponge  bath,  or  any  other  bath.  While  the  towel  rubbing 
is  going  on,  the  body  is  exposed,  and  the  vital  heat  rapidly  evapo- 
rates, and,  in  delicate  cases,  to  their  great  injury. 

EATIG-UE  AND  COLD  AETEE  TEA  YELLING.— On  return- 
ing from  a  journey  on  a  very  cold  frosty  evening,  and  having  had  but 
little  sleep  the  night  previous,  and  little  opportunity  for  a  com- 
fortable meal  the  day  or  two  before,  on  arrival  at  home  I  took  tea 
at  six  o'clock,  and  at  eight  had  a  hot  shallow  bath  twenty  minutes,  < 
soaping  over  well  with  common  yellow  soap  and  flannel  pad,  and 
with  a  hot  pad  on  the  chest  and  bowels  while  in  the  bath  ;  on 
coming  out  of  the  hot  shallow,  had  sponge  over  with  water  nearly 
cold ;  dressed  partially,  then  had  a  cold  sitz  six  minutes ;  dressed  I 
entirely,  and  felt  thoroughly  restored,  and  all  fatigue  gone ;  went  to  | 
bed  at  usual  time,  slept  soundly,  and  in  the  morning  felt  the  de- 
ligbtful  invigorating  effects  of  the  evening's  bathing  operations. 
Were  this  adopted  after  cold  fatiguing  journeys,  many  woidd  be 
saved  from  illness  and  disease,  as  the  system  often  suffers  from 
lowering  of  the  vitality  of  the  frame,  for  days  or  weeks  after.  Bath 
No.  98  will  do  as  well. 

ADVICE  TO  A  YISITOK.— The  proprietor  of  a  public  journal 
is  at  this  time  (winter)  a  visitor  at  the  establishment;  he  complains 
that  in  the  winter  he  is  seldom  without  a  bronchial  affection,  and 
consequent  cough  and  expectoration,  which,  if  not  stopped,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  serious  disease  or  consumption.  He  is  clothed 
in  thin  broad-cloth,  light  open  waistcoat,  black  silk  stock,  no  under- 
clothing, cotton  stockings  gartered  under  the  knee,  preventing  the 
free  circulation  of  the  blood  to  the  feet.  His  medical  adviser, 
although  giving  him  medicine  for  years  to  stop  the  cough,  uever 
once  inquired  as  to  his  clothing,  or  gave  him  a  hint  that  it  was 
wrong.  Before  expecting  any  benefit  whatever  from  our  baths 
and  bandages,  I  ordered  him  good  warm  under-clothing,  and  beaver 
cloth  coat  and  vest ;  the  vest  made  to  button  up  to  the  throat,  and 
with  short  sleeves  to  protect  the  arm-pits.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  he  will  commence  a  new  era  in  his  life  ami  usefulness.  Y  ith 
even  two  days'  baths,  and  warm  under-clothing,  and  lambs'  wool 
socks,  with  body  bandages,  he  felt  altogether  different  and  more 
comfortable.  These  unprofessional  matters  are  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  surgeon  and  physician  to  attend  to  as  any  of  their  pre- 
scriptions for  the  restoration  of  bodily  vigour;  and  if  not  attended 
to,  will  render  any  remedial  measures  unavailing. 
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WEARING  MUCH  HAIR  on  the  head,  and  especially  afc  the 
back  of  the  head,  is  very  injurious  to  any  with  much  mental  employ- 
ment, or  any  delicate  persons.  I  have  frequently  noticed  this  in  the 
ease  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  to  them  it  is  often  a  cause  of 
suffering  without  their  heing  aware  of  it.  Take  a  case  of  auy 
serious  attack  in  the  head,  the  doctor  immediately  orders  all  the 
hair  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  head  shaved,  the  very  first  step  ;  this 
shows  the  importance  he  attaches  to  relieving  the  bead  of  covering 
when  the  brain  is  affected :  aud  iu  a  degree,  by  much  mental  work, 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  excitement  there.  The  hair  should 
be  cut  quite  close  at  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  CLOTHING  AND  CHEST  COM- 
PRESSES.— This  work  has  been  delayed  partly  from  extending  it 
farther  than  I  originally  intended,  and  partly  from  the  press  and 
engravers  not  being  able  to  keep  pace  with  ray  MSS.  "Winter  is 
now  come,  and,  as  usual,  has  brought  with  it  the  regular  supply  of 
bronchial  and  consumptive  patients,  the  majority,  by  far,  from  not 
taking  the  ordinary  and  necessary  precautions  on  change  of  season, 
from  a  verv  warm  and  beautiful  summer  to  the  present  state  of  the 
•weather,  when  the  thermometer  is  down  to  25  at  nine  a.m.  A  few 
months  since  it  was  almost  regularly  at  05  to  70,  with  a  mild  south 
or  west  wind.  The  beginning  of  this  winter  has  been  the  mildest 
for  a  great  number  of  years  ;  but  the  sun  not  having  power  to  dis- 
sipate the  moisture,  consequently  influenza  and  bronchial  affections 
have  been  very  prevalent. 

I  use  very  light  clothing  for  summer,  mostly  linen  trowsers  and 
vest.  When  autumn  comes  on,  I  make  some  alteration, — thicker 
under  and  outer  clothing ;  and  in  winter,  stouter  still.  The  autumn 
clothing  is  ready  for  spring,  and  the  winter  for  the  following  year. 
"By  this  plan  no  more  expense  is  incurred,  and  while  I  have  been 
able  to  attend  to  my  duties,  and  prescribe  for  those  who,  though 
naturallv  more  robust  than  myself,  have  been  laid  aside  simply  from 
not  following  nature's  hints  in  guarding  against  the  change  of  season. 

The  usual  mode  of  making  waistcoats  leaves  the  chest  too  much 
exposed ;  for  the  armpits  and  sides  of  the  chest  are  most  tender.  A 
person  goes  out,  buttons  inner  and  outer  coat  up  close,  becomes 
warm  with  walking,  the  armpits  and  sides  of  chest  probably  in  a 
more  or  less  state  of  perspiration;  he  comes  in-doors,  throws  outer 
coat  off,  unbuttons  body-coat,  and  at  once  admits  the  cold  air  to  the 
exposed  parts  under  the  arm  and  front  of  chest;  perspiration  is  at 
once  checked,  without  the  reactionary  effect  of  our  cold  water 
applications,  the  blood  is  driven  in,  and  congestion  takc3  place. 
These  may  appear  to  some  trivial  and  unnecessary  matters  to  notice  ; 
but  when  patients  come  with  the  mischief  done,  the  very  same 
principles  have  to  be  considered  and  put  in  practice  for  their 
recovery,  which,  had  they  been  adopted  before,  would  have  saved 
them  from  the  attack,    Genth-men's  vests  for  autumn,  winter,  and 
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our  generally  cold  springs,  should  be  of  cloth,  thick  for  winter,  and 
made  to  button  up  to  the  throat,  and  with  short  fine  cloth  sleeves, 
about  six  inches  long;  these  sleeves  protect  the  armpits  and  sides 
of  chest,  and  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  them  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  tried  them.  The  absurd  fashion  of 
exposing  the  chest  by  wearing  waistcoats  open  in  front,  causes  great 
numbers  constantly  to  suffer  from  chest  affections,  and  eventually 
to  lose  their  lives.  The  usual  fashion  is  to  have  the  legs  and  arms, 
and  parts  of  the  body  where  there  are  no  vital  organs,  and  which 
would  take  no  harm  from  exposure  (as  in  the  case  of  the  kilted 
Highlanders),  carefully  guarded  from  cold.  Persons  would  not  like 
slits  in  these  garments  to  let  in  the  cold  air,  but  they  do  not  object 
to  have  the  vest  open,  allowing  the  cold  ah-  to  drive  in  the  blood 
from  the  surface  of  the  chest  and  windpipe,  and  consequently  causing 
cough.  What  does  the  doctor  prescribe  when  cold  has  been  taken 
in  the  chest,  with  bronchitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  chest  ?  Why, 
the  first  thing  he  thinks  of  is  to  cause  counter-irritation  on  the 
surface  by  blisters  or  mercurial  ointment,  making  the  chest  red  with 
the  blood  that  he  wishes  to  draw  away  from  the  congested  vessels 
internally,  and  which  the  patient  might  have  done  by  the  most 
simple  natural  precautions  on  change  of  season,  in  keeping  in  warmth 
on  the  surface  of  the  chest,  and  preventing  checked  perspiration  by 
a  more  sensible  fashion  of  vest  and  thicker  coats,  &c.  Thousands  go 
off  every  season,  by  consumption  and  bronchitis,  from  neglect  of 
these  simple  precautions.  Females  should  also  have  warm  chest  and 
throat  clothing ;  but  here  again  multitudes  sacrifice  their  health  and 
lives  to  the  fashion  or  mode  of  the  times. 

Of  all  parts  of  the  body  requiring  protection,  none  is  of  such  vital 
importance  as  the  chest ;  and  all  fomentations,  compresses,  blistering, 
and  other  counter-irritants  are  entirely  nugatory  and  temporary  in 
their  effects,  if  it  is  not  well  protected,  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  throat  constantly  warm.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  benefit  of  exposure  to  harden,  none  can  set  the  laws  of 
the  constitution  of  the  body  at  defiance  with  impunity.  Labourers 
and  others,  who  are  often  exposed  in  the  winter,  die  by  hundreds 
from  bronchitis  and  consumption,  from  having  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  disease  by  exposing  the  chest.  I  am  seldom  without  such 
cases  in  my  free  hospital. 

PROOF  OF  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  MILD  WATER 
TREATMENT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  WINTER. — The  case,  as 
■will  be  seen,  was  a  very  delicate  one. 

"  ,  %th  February.  1858. 

"Dear  Sib,— I  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  three  weeks  shiee  I  left  your 
Bydropathic  Establishment  at  Matlock  Bank,  but  so  I  find  it  to  be :  so  swiftly 
does  t  line  pass  away.  I  have  delayed  writing  till  now,  that  I  nuglit  sec  how  1 
felt,  and  prove  the  permanency  of  the  benefit  I  derived  under  the  treatment. 
I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  continue  to  improve,  and  behove  I  shall  oe 
stronger  than  I  have  been  for  years,  and  with  the  important  knowledge  i  learned 
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from  you,  I  shall  be  able,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  preserve  my  health. 
I  continue  the  treatment  ri  home  as  you  prescribed  to  me,  and  shall,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  allow.     I  take  a  dripping  sheet  every  morning,  and  two  sitz 
baths  per  day.   I  have  not  preached  since  my  return,  as  I  have  a  supply  taking 
my  work,  and  my  friends  think  it  advisable  that  I  should  not  begin  too  soon 
after  so  long  and  serious  an  illness.    I  do  not  expect  to  resume  my  regular 
duties  till  about  the  middle  of  next  month.   I  have  considerable  crisis  come 
out  on  my  legs  and  arms  since  my  return.   I  cannot  express  the  gratitude  I 
feel  to  Almighty  God  that  he  directed  me  and  opened  the  way  for  me  to  come 
to  your  Establishment,  and  to  you  for  your  great  kindness  to  me  while  there. 
I  believe  I  owe  my  restoration  to  health,  yea,  my  present  existence,  under  God's 
blessing,  to  the  Hydropathic  treatment.   Nearly  the  whole  of  last  summer  I 
seemed  to  be  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  lying  on  life's  last  shore,  struggling 
to  get  to  sea  again.   The  medical  man  who  attended  me  furnished  me  with  the- 
best  oars  and  sails  his  skill  could  provide,  and  at  times  I  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  for  getting  to  sea  again,  and  then  an  adverse  wave  would  beat  me  back 
again,  and  then  all  observers,  and  even  the  skilful  doctor,  said  I  must  die. 
I  did  not  wish  to  die  so  soon,  although  I  had  no  doubt  respecting  my  acceptance 
with  God.    The  thought  of  being  separated  from  my  affectionate  wife  so  soon 
after  our  union  (scarcely  two  years),  and  leaving  her  in  a  cold  unfeeling  world, 
with  no  provision  save  the  promises  of  our  heavenly  Father,  weighed  heavily 
upon  my  spirit.   Under  these  circumstances,  amid  extreme  weakness  of  body, 
my  only  consolation  was  in  the  cheering  promises  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  glo- 
rious hope  of  a  better  world.   I  had  reason  then  to  bless  God,  and  still  have 
reason  to  bless  Mm  that  I  was  led  to  embrace  religion  early  in  life.   When  I 
was  a  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  I  was  enabled  to  say,  'I  know  in 
whom  I  have  believed.'   For  fourteen  years  I  have  endeavoured,  to  serve  my 
God,  and  he  has  not  failed  or  forsaken  me.    I  was  at  last  recommended  to  try- 
cold  water ;  I  did  so.  I  began  by  using  a  wet  towel,  well  rubbing  myself  on 
rising  even-  morning,  and  drinking  two  or  three  tumblers  daily.    This  benefited 
me  considerably.   Then  I  was  recommended  to  your  Establishment.    I  stayed 
over  eight  weeks.    I  regard  these  as  among  the  happiest  weeks  of  my  life.'  I 
look  to  December  1357  and  January  1858  as  constituting  au  epoch  in  my  history. 
I  often  think  with  pleasure,  too,  of  those  seasons  of  hallowed  enjoyment  spent  in 
the  delightful  exercises  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  tend  so  much  to  promote  that  harmony  of  feeling  which  prevails  through 
the  Establishment ;  also  those  pure  and  elevated  principles  which  regulate  the 
whole.    Now  that  I  am  far  away,  I  daily  pray  that  the  blessing  of  God  may 
attend  you,  and  that  many  blood-bought  souls  may  be  the  crown  oi  your  rejoicing 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

"My  friends  observed  a  striking  change  in  mc  for  the  better  on  my  return 
many  of  whom  never  expected  I  should  recover.  I  called  upon  my  late  medical 
attendant  to  pay  Ins  bill.  I  expected  he  would  have  questioned  me  about  the 
treatment,  but  he  only  remarked  that  he  understood  I  had  been  to  au  Hydro- 
pathic Establishment.  I  told  him,  I  had,  and  where;  he  then  said  that  he 
believed  a  great  deal  of  the  benefit  persons  derived  from  such  Establishments- 
was  from  the  healthy  locality  of  the  Establishments.  I  thought  within  myself 
he  admits  a  great  part,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  He  admitted  that  people' 
were  benefited  by  going  to  Hydropathic  Establishments,  but  he  wished  to 
ascribe  the  benefit  to  the  salubrious  air  in  the  locality  of  the  Establishment. 
Yesterday  morning  1  met  him;  he  said  '  You  arc  looking  better,  the  dry  winter 
has  done  you  good,  and  laughed  and  then  galloped  away.  I  believe  in  his 
heart  he  acknowledges  the  good  I  have  derived  from  the  treatment,  but  does 
not  like  to  say  so. 

sl^S?  f.eturninS  VOtt  <'»,n(j  Mm.  Srnedlcy  very  many  thanks  for  your  kindness 
ith  Christian  regards  and  fervent  prayers, 

-  To  J.  Srnedlcy,  Esq.  I  :ini)  vours  truiVi  »j 
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I  received  the  following  gratifying  testimony  to  the  soundness  of 
our  natural  restorative  system,  a  few  days  since.  The  writer,  age 
forty-five,  was  paralysed  on  one  side,  and  one  leg  all  but  entirely 
useless  ;  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels,  all  sympathising  with  the  lowered 
vitality  of  the  liuibs,  were  in  a  bad  state.  The  writer  has  long  been 
restored  to  perfect  health,  and  his  spirits  raised  proportionately 
from  the  prospect  of  being  a  cripple  and  gradually  sinking,  to  his 
present  enjoyment  of  life  and  health. 

" L  .  .  .  .  Cottage,  L  .  .  .  .  January  4, 1S5S. 

"Dear  Sib, — After  a  long  interval,  though  I  have  had  many  thoughts  of  you 
.and  the  long-to-be-remembered  Bank,  I  again  beg  to  break  upon  the  silence."  1 
am,  thanks  be  to  grace  and  God's  goodness,  together  with  the  secondary  cause, 
Hydropathy,  hi  very  good  health— though  weak  from  the  former  effects  of  fifteen 
strokes  of  paralysis  within  the  space  of  one  fortnight.  My  leg,  too,  from  which 
I  suffered  so  much  twelve  months  ago,  has  ailed  nothing  since,  unless  perhaps 
being  more  susceptible  of  cold.  My  doctors  who  attended  me  eighteen  months 
ago,  and  who  told  me  then  they  could  do  no  more  for  me, — that  I  had  better 
jsat  my  house  in  order,  for  I  might  die  any  moment, — now  say  they  never  saw 
me  look  better,  neither  do  I  think  they  ever  did  !  God  has  blessed,  and  does 
bless,  the  means  under  your  kind  direction  to  me  and  my  famdy's  joy  and  com- 
fort, and  I  assure  you  I  never  cease  to  recommend  the  Bank  and  the  treatment 
there  pursued.    Our  dear  Miss  C   from  whom  I  received  a  letter  to- 

day, and  myself,  never  forget  in  our  correspondence  The  Bank,  its  proprietors, 
and  the  then  inmates  :  if  any  one  with  you  known  to  myself,  I  beg  a  kind  remem- 
brance, to  managers  and  bathmen,  &c. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  J.  Smedley,  &q.  J.  V.  C  " 

The  following  is  from  a  physician  to  a  patient  he  sent  to  my 
Establishment,  and  is  an  encouraging  testimonial  to  the  efficacy  of 
■our  treatment : — 

"Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  and  the  enclosed  stamped  envelope  are  before  me.  .L 
really  see  no  meaning  in  my  copying  my  own  previous  certificate,  which  has 
already  served  its  purpose.  "  Moreover,  that  my  copy  is  to  he  a  copy  of  your 
copy.— This  is  trifhug,  and  I  must  not  waste  ink  over  it.  Well :  but  I  do, 
nevertheless,  send  a  certificate  of  a  kind,  and  which  is  one  for  your  best  interest, 
and  that  is,  that  I  am  of  decided  opinion  that  an  important  opportunity  is  now 
in  your  hands  for  attaining  a  certain  most  desirable  point  of  your  lite— that  of 
physical  elliciency  for  your  daties  as  a  minister  of  the  glorious  Gospel.  My 
present  certificate  amounts  to  my  conviction  that  your  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
follow  entirely,  as  you  have  done  wlidst  under  my  care,  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Sraedley.  Without  entering  into  any  question  as  to  the  merits  of  his  system  of 
treatment  as  a  system,  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  specially  adapted  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  your  ease.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  oilier  practitioner  of  (he, 
Wain-  Cure  from  whose  treatment  I  should  expeel  so  much  permanent  benefit 
as  from  his  iu  your  case.  Remember,  that  a  great  fault  of  your  present  bodily 
constitution  is  that  of  irritation  and  debility  within,  and  I  know  thai  his  treat- 
ment is  especially-  calculated  to  correct  that,  bj  keeping  up  a  dm-  action  on  the 
external  surface,  without  risk  of  overdoing  the  tlung— as  is  the  case  with  those 
who  arc  out-and-out  Cold  Water  Cure  doctors.  1  do  seriously  advise  yon  to 
remain  as  Long  as  possible,  ami  put  in  fore  your  wonted  decision  ol  character. 
Yon  will  never  again  be  under  such  favourable  circumstances  for  regaining  your 

former  physical  power.    Go  on  aud  prosper  in  your  present  treatment  n 

Yours  sincerely,  • 
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Spleen.  —  The  spleen  or  milt  is  a 
spongy  viscus  of  a  livid  colour,  and  so 
variable  in  form,  situation,  and  magni- 
tude, that  it  is  hard  to  determine  either. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  healthy  man,  it  is 
always  placed  on  the  left  side,  in  the  left 
hypochondrium,  between  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  false  ribs.  Its  circumference 
is  oblong  and  round,  resembling'  an  oval 
figure.  It  is  larger,  to  speak  generally, 
•when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  smaller 
when  it  is  compressed  or  evacuated  by  a 
fuli  stomach.  It  is  connected  with  the 
following  parts  : — 1.  With  the  stomach, 
by  a  ligament  and  short  vessels.  2.  With 
the  omentum  and  the  left  kidney.  3. 
With  the  diaphragm,  by  a  portion  of  the 
peritonaeum.  4.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  pancreas,  by  vessels.  5.  With  a 
colon,  by  aligament.  In  man,  the  spleen 
is  covered  with  one  simple,  firm  mem- 
brane, arising  from  the  peritonaeum, 
which  adheres  to  the  spleen  very  firmly 
by  the  intervention  of  cellular  structure. 
The  vessels  of  the  spleen  are  the  splenic 
artery  coming  from  the  creliac  artery, 
which,  considering  the  size  of  the  spleen, 
is  much  larger  than  is  requisite  for  the 
mere  nutrition  of  it.  This  goes,  by  ser- 
pentine movements,  out  of  its  course, 
over  the  pancreas  and  behind  the 
stomach,  and,  after  having  given  off 
branches  to  the  adjacent  parts,  it  is  in- 
serted into  the  concave  surface  of  the 
.-•pleen.  It  is  afterwards  divided  into 
smaller  branches,  which  are  again  divided 
into  others  yet  smaller,  delivering  their 
blood  immediately  to  the  veins,  but 
emitting  it  nowhere  else.  The  veins, 
at  length,  come  together  into  one, 
called  the  splenic  vein ;  and  having 
received  the  larger  coronary  vein  of 
the  stomach,  besides  others,  it  con- 
stitutes the  left  principal  branch  of 
the  vena  porta;.    The  use  of  the  spleen 


has  not  hitherto  been  determined  ;  yet, 
if  its  situation  and  fabric  bo  regarded, 
one  would  imagine  its  use  to  consist 
chiefly  in  affording  some  assistance  to 
the  stomach  during  the  progress  of  di- 
gestion. 

Infants. — Treatment  for  a  young  baby 
when  it  has  taken  cold  and  is  a  little 
feverish.  —  Before  dressing  it  in  the 
morning,  have  a  small  blanket,  or  large 
piece  of  double  flannel,  slightly  squeezed 
out  of  hot  soap  and  water,  laid  over  a 
piece  of  macintosh,  either  on  the  bed  or 
on  the  nurse's  lap  ;  lay  the  child  on 
naked,  and  wrap  the  blanket  or  flannel 
round  it ;  then  rub  the  child  well  in  it 
for  a  minute  or  two  over  the  blanket ; 
have  another  blanket  dry  and  warmed 
by  the  fire  to  roll  it  in,  and  rub  it  in  that 
till  it  is  quite  dry  and  warm  ;  then  put 
ISO,  without  collar,  on  the  child,  with 
single  flannel  binder  over  the  180,  over 
bowels,  all  dry.  If  no  spongio  at  hand, 
put  new  flannel,  doubled  in  four  thick- 
nesses, down  the  whole  front  of  the 
child.  Twice  in  the  "day"  put  tho 
child's  legs  into  137  for  five  minutes,  and 
whilst  in,  use  130 ;  do  not  undress  the 
child  for  this  137,,  Bedtime  have  a 
"foment  pad"  large  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  chest  and  bowels,  squeeze  it 
out  of  hot  water,  wringing  all  the  water 
out  of  it  by  placing  it  in  a  towel, 
two  persons  twisting  the  towel,  one  at 
each  end  ;  place  this  pad  underneath  the 
compress  and  bandage,  letting  it  stay  on 
all  night ;  if  feet  are  cold,  repeat  the 
"day"  treatment  as  above. 

Soap  Blanket.  —  Blanket  partially 
squeezed  out  of  hot  soap  and  water,  laid 
upon  a  macintosh  sheet  on  bed  ;  lay  down 
on  blanket,  well  wrapping  up  the  person 
in  it,  then  dry  rub  as  I9h  Forenoon, 
afternoon,  and  ■  bed-time  also,  if  not  too 
fatigued,  45. 


THE  SUITABILITY  OF  HYDROPATHIC  TKFATMENT 

^TABLLSFI.M  h.Nr,  where  we  have  saloons  and  bath-houses 
so  warmed  and  ventilated,  that  the  patients  can  have  exercise  air 
and  scenery  without  bemg  exposed  to  the  uncertainty  of  our  winter 
climate  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  draw  tho  attention  of  the 
principal  Hydropathic  practitioners  in  this  country  to  the  necessity 
of  having  saloons  fronted  with  glass,  and  warmed,  and  bath-houses 
well  warmed  and  lighted,  under  one  roof,  as  mine  are,  with  bathroom 
staff,  and  apparatus,  all  under  the  practitioner's  eye,  instead  of  the 
cold  bed-rooms,  or  still  colder  miserable  bath-houses  now  in  use 
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which  are  totally  unfit  for  invalids  in  winter,  causing  Hydropathic- 
Establishments  to  be  all  but  deserted  in  cold  weather,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  Cause,  and  delaying  the  relief  or  cure  of  patients  who 
cannot  wait  till  summer  comes  to  have  their  maladies  relieved. 

When  Hydropathic  practitioners  renounce  physic  and  allopathic 
remedies,  it  is  highly  absurd  to  tell  the  country  that  hydropathic 
treatment  only  offers  cure  or  relief  in  mild  weather:  The  very 
defective  and  even  hazardous  manner,  whether  in  summer  or  winter, 
in  which  some  of  the  hydropathic  treatment  is  given,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  confirm  the  prejudices  of  the  public  against  hydropathic- 
practice.  I  wrote  to  one  of  the  principal  hydropathists  in  this 
country  on  this  subject,  and  I  give  the  following  extract  from  his 
reply,  without  naming  the  writer,  or  giving  a  clue  to  his  name. 
He  says  :— "  I  think,  too,  you  will  find,  as  I  have  found,  that  winter 
is  suited  for  treatment  only  to  strong  persons,  and  is  a  course  of 
hardships  and  privations — good  training  no  doubt — that  few  will 
willingly  undertake,  except  from  the  pressure  of  necessity."  Beading 
these  remarks  to  my  patients  in  one  of  the  saloons,  the  sun  at  the 
time  making  the  temperature  equal  to  summer,  from  the  large 
extent  of  glass  with  which  it  is  fronted,  they  prepared  and  presented 
me  with  the  following  testimonial : — 

"  Hydropathic  Establishment, 
"  To  J.  S  medley,  Esq.  "Matlock  Bank,  Feb.  5. 

"Dear  Sir,— Having  heard  the  following  extract  read  from  Dr. 

 letter  to  you,  viz.,  '  I  have  found  that  winter  is  suited  for 

treatment  only  to  strong  persons,  and  is  a  course  of  hardship  and 

privation,'  we  the  undersigned  feel  certain  that  Dr  must 

not  possess  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  treatment  as  practised  by 
you  in  this  Establishment,  or  he  would  not  have  made  such  an 
observation.  We  all  came  here  broken  down  in  health,  and  in  a 
very  feeble  state  of  body.  Some  of  us  had  been  medically  pro- 
nounced consumptive,  others  to  be  suffering  from  bronchitis,  liver 
complaints,  bjart  affections,  &c,  and  some  were  exceedingly  nervous. 

"  We  have  been  in  this  Establishment  during  the  severest  part 
of  the  present  winter,  but  none  of  us  has  felt  your  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  be  either  '  a  course  of  hardship  or  privation,' — quite  the 
bevehse.  Care  has  been  taken  to  treat  us  with  water  heated  to  a 
degree  most  suited  to  our  various  ailments.  Our  over- wrought, 
irritated,  and  prostrated  nature  has  been  accommodated,  relieved, 
soothed,  and  gently  helped  up  without  sudden  shocks  of  cold,  and 
in  our  cases  she  has  gratefully  co-operated  wifli  your  treatment  to 
help  herself  into  an  agreeable  and  healthy  condition.  Your  bath 
and  sitting-rooms,  and  saloons  have  been  kept  at  a  proper  tempera- 
ture by  steam ;  and  your  beautiful  crystal  palace  conservatory,  of 
nearly  100  feet  long,  has  been  very  delightful  for  our  exercise  when 
we  could  not  walk  abroad.    In  fact,  our  treatment  lias  proved  a  real 
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luxury,  at  the  same  time  very  beneficial.  We  also  believe  winter 
to  be  the  best  season  for  hydropathic  treatment,  for  many  cases,  on 
your  mild  principles.  Ton  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  what  use 
you  may  think  proper  of  this  testimony,  for  rectifying  false  and 
injurious  notions,  and  making  known  to  many  the  truth  on  this 
important  subject. 

"  Two  of  us  are  leaving  to-day,  cured  and  grateful. 

"  We  subscribe  ourselves, 

"  Tours  respectfully. 

"  John  Wices,  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Joel  Hodson,  Minister 
of  the  Gospel.  John  Paeeott,  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  ¥i. 
Paekee,  Capt.  R.N.  Maet  Stuttabd.  John  Else.  Edwin 
Robeets.  E.  W.  Beooks.  John  A.  Kendrick.  Catherine  Hes- 
keth.  Elizabeth  Hasse.  Thos.  Mitchell.  John  Whittle. 
W.  Lockwood  (recently  from  a  'cold  water'  Establishment).  Sarah 
Jones.  J.  Thoaias.  Maet  Ann  Lockett.  Eliza  Bradford. 
Henderson  Watson." 

A  number  more  would  have  signed,  if  thought  necessary. 

A  SERMON  PREACHED  BEFORE  ROYALTY.— By  her 
Majesty's  command,  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Court,  in  the 
parish  church  of  Cratbie,  on  the  11th  of  October,  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  author  is  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  the  Professor  of  Biblical 
Criticism  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  subject  is — 
"What  Christianity  teaches  respecting  the  Body."  Dr.  Lee  shows 
that  the  care  of  the  body  is  declared  in  the  Bible  to  be  a  Christian 
-duty,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  this  care  is  to  be  bestowed  is 
taught  by  God  in  the  uniformity  and  constancy  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  By  violating  these  laws,  an  enormous  amount  of  misery 
and  premature  death  are  occasioned.  "It  is  reckoned,"  says  Dr. 
Lee,  "that  one  hundred  thousand  persons  die  annually  in  England 
of  preventible  diseases.  In  the  same  proportion  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  must  die  annually  from  the  same  causes  in  Europe. 

"  Probably  not  fewer  than  four  hundred  thousand  men  were  killed 
during  the  late  Russian  war.  But  during  the  same  period  ten  times 
as  many  died  in  Europe  alone  from  preventible  diseases.  The 
slaughter  of  four  millions  of  persons  during  three  years,  in  a  war 
against  the  laws  of  health  !  So  appalling  a  fact  is  surely  deserving 
the  earnest  attention  not  only  of  governors,  politicians,  and  philan* 
thropists,  but  of  all  men  who  profess  Christianity,  and  especially  of 
those  who  are  appointed  to  teach  it;  because  the  laws  of  health 
through  disobedience  to  which  such  multitudes  perish,  are  God's' 
laws,  for  He  not  only  ordained  them,  but  He  executes  them  im- 
partially and  universally,  before  our  eyes,  and  upon  ourselves  "  Dr 
Lee  dared  not  in  such  a  place,  and  before  such  an  audience,  preach 
all  ho  knew  on  the  subject,  either  as  regards  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands slain  by  intoxicating  drink,  by  the  theatre,  the  ball-room  or 
the  race-course,  which  encourage  poor  souls  to  seek  in  vicious 
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plensures  the  gratification  of  the  appetites  ;  much  less  dare  he  touch 
on  the  tens  of  thousands  lost  by  the  unnatural  outrages  of  the  body 
by  physic,  setons,  blisters,  and  all  the  numberless  inventions  of  the 
doctors. 

EVENING  CHAT  AFTER  TEA  AT  THE  MATLOCK  BANK 
HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT. — The  pleasant  tea-table 
chat  with  our  very  social  and  agreeable  company  at  the  Hydropathic 
Establishment  will  often  be  remembered  when  the  company  are 
separated  far  apart,  and  gone  to  their  various  occupations, — soine  to 
the  East  Indies,  some  to  the  West  Indies,  others  to  Australia. 
Erance,  Spain,  &c.  We  have  had  at  table  at  the  same  time  a  West 
India  planter,  who  formerly  had  his  establishment  of  slaves  (so 
called),  but  who  appear  to  have  been  anything  but  oppressed  slaves 
under  his  rule.  He  told  us  of  the  coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton  planta- 
tions, and  luxuriant  vegetation ;  the  rivers  swarming  with  alligators, 
and  the  serpents  and  the  tigers  on  shore,  and  the  heat  and  mosquitos ; 
and  we  were  thankful  to  be  in  England.  We  had  another  at  the 
same  time  from  Ceylon,  a  coffee-planter,  telling  us  of  the  cinnamon 
groves,  the  beautiful  climate,  the  Bhuddist's  worship,  the  fruits,  the 
absence  of  an  English  fog,  but  with  many  drawbacks  in  the  shape  of 
mosquitos,  serpents,  ants,  and  a  thousand  forms  of  insect  creation 
not  very  agreeable  to  European  nerves.  We  have  had  a  Spaniard,  and 
others  who  have  joined  in  theturmoil  of  revolution.  Officersof  the  army 
at  home  and  from  India,  who  have  suffered  from  want  of  a  knowledge 
how  to  keep  their  frame  in  vigour,  quite  as  much  as  those  in  active 
warfare.  Some  have  left  us  for  the  scene  of  war  and  bloodshed  ;  one 
for  Lucknow,  whom  we  are  now  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  from — of 
his  escape.  He  will  remember  our  quiet  spot,  and  the  glorious  scene 
from  our  saloon  windows  over  the  romantic  rocks  of  Matlock,  the 
cheerful  company,  the  morning  and  evening  hymn,  and  the  moon-lit 
valleys,  as  he  promenaded  in  the  outer  saloon  in  the  May  evenings, 
all  so  quiet,  so  rational,  so  different  from  the  wars  of  men's  passions, 
blood  and  slaughter,  murder  and  hellish  inventions  of  torture.  From 
two  of  our  late  visitors,  one  a  solicitor  in  Arrican,  on  the  confines  of 
Burmah,  and  another  from  the  captain  of  the  Cccur-dc-Lion  at  Madras, 
I  have  received  the  letters  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  solicitor 
came  from  London,  broken  down  in  health,  unable  any  longer  to 
peruse  briefs  or  debate  at  the  courts,  fearing  his  days  of  activity 
were  over,  but  was  so  renovated  at  my  baths  that  he  took  an  appoint- 
ment in  India,  and  left  us  in  perfect  health,  two  stones  weight  heavier 
than  when  he  came  with  his  cadaverous  liver  disease  complexion. 
Farther  on  is  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  him. 

The  captain,  who  saw  the  taking  of  the  Redan  and  the  Mamelon  at 
Sebastopol,  his  home  is  indeed  on  the  sea, — he  is  rarely  oft"  it.  The 
Cape,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  and  Indian  Gulfs,  Bombay,  Madras, 
Calcutta,  China,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  America,  are  familiar  places 
to  him;  and  he,  as  well  as  ourselves,  will  long  remember  the  watch- 
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night  of  31st  December,  1S57,  which  he  and  his  wife  spent  with 
us  at  Lea  Bridge.  He  is  a  truly  Christian  man,  and  with  his  wife 
fears  no  evil,  because  he  believes  his  Creator  will  order  all  things  for 
good  to  them  that  love  Him,  and  bring  them  safe  into  port  when 
the  vovage  of  life  is  over.  Many  wrecks  have  I  seen  who  have,  too 
late  for  health,  but  not  too  late  for  their  immortal  happiness,  seen 
the  great  mistake  they  have  made  in  not  studying  and  obeying,  in 
early  life,  God's  laws  for  health  of  body  and  soul. 

A  late  commander  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  forty  years  at  sea,  and 
never  during  the  whole  period  twelve  months  on  shore  at  one  timer 
having  had  an  apoplectic  fit,  has  been  with  us  a  considerable  time  ; 
he  is  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  able  to  see  calmly  and  quietly 
the  purpose  of  his  creation,  and  that  God  intended  and  does  intend 
the  happiness  of  all  his  creatures,  and  though  mistakes  and  errors 
may  have  been  made,  there  is  reconciliation  and  happiness  even  with 
a  dilapidated  hull  and  the  rigging  blown  almost  away. 

CASE  OF  MODEEN  ALLOPATHIC  TEEATMENT.— Mr. 
~\Y.  wa3  taken,  about  six  years  ago,  when  in  the  West  Indies,  with  a 
kind  of  fit,  coming  on,  with  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 
twitching  of  the  nerves  of  the  left  side  and  face,  with  excessive  flow 
of  blood  to  the  head,  producing  in  the  first  attack  insensibility. 
This  Mr.  W.  considers  was  brought  on  by  fatigue,  excitement,  and 
debility,  for  which,  however,  he  was  bled  freely.  The  attacks  con- 
tinuing, was  bled  again  next  day  ;  after  that  twice  more,  leeched  and 
blistered,  and  kept  on  extremely  low  diet,  so  that  in  a  month's  time 
was  so  weak  he  coidd  scarcely  stand.  Eeturned  to  England,  and 
after  some  months  was  sufficiently  restored  to  health  to  take  a 
situation  a3  secretary  to  a  public  society ;  but  has  since,  when 
subjected  to  continued  fatigue  and  excitement,  or  much  mental  ex- 
ertion, felt  the  same  symptoms  return.  This  gentleman  is  now  just 
corne  under  our  comforting  natural  treatment,  and  I  can  assure  him 
he  will  regain  the  lost  power  of  the  nerves.  The  above  was  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  icorlc,  and  I  am  now  able  to  state  this  patient  ivas 
entirely  restored  to  health  by  our  treatment. 

Keoistrar-Gesekal's  Return  of  Deaths  prom  Disease.— There  were 
m  the  year  1856,  22,080,440  persons  living  in  England,  AYales,  and  Scotland 
—viz  10,802,279  males  and  11,278,170  females.  England  and  Wales  con- 
tained  19,045,187  ol  these  souLs,  and  Scotland,  3,035,262.  There  were  759  201 
births,  448,962  deaths,  and  179,82-1  rnarria-es.  The  following  is  a  fist,  of 'the 
number  of  deaths  from  the  pnucipal  diseases  in  England  and  Wales  in  1866 
viz. :— I 1,160  from  scarlatina  9,225  horn  pertussis  or  whooping  cough  13  815 
from  rb.rrhrea,  762  from  cholera,  15,398  from  tvphus,  8,213  from  dropsv  48*950 
from  phthisis  or  coemption,  7,299  from  hydrocephalus,  8,278  I  ron,  apoplexy, 
8,497  from  paralysis,  23,91,  Irom  convulsions,  12,803  from  cardiac  diseases, 
ZL528  from  bronchitis,  and  22L653  Iron,  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs! 
fif  T' w ieif  T  ''%!!  ';r,5  y,:ars'  lf*105       ■>  >'»  LQ,9,143from 

10  to  ,,  26,0,1 •  trorn  I-  to  2,,  20,3/1  l,om  25  to  35,  25.861  from  35  to  15,  25,024 
from  45  to  29,383  Irom  55  to  1,5,  38,085  from  65  to  75  28  9  18  from  75  to  fi» 
8,273  from  85  to  95,  and  548  at  95  and  upwards. 1  '    '  '  8j» 
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DIVISION  V. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  HYDROPATHY,  CRISIS,  Sec. 

If  any  person  submit  themselves  to  the  Hydropathic  treatment, 
■who  have  serious  mucous  inflammatory  action  of  the  viscera,  or  have 
much  morbid  matter  iu  their  system  from  paralysis,  old  inflammatory 
attacks,  &c.  &c,  under  the  idea  that  two  or  three  weeks'  active 
treatment  will  restore  them,  they  will  be  much  mistaken,  for  probably 
by  that  time  they  will  be  in  an  apparent!//  far  worse  condition  than 
previously,  and  may  be  from  crisis  quite  laid  up.  If  health  only  partially 
deranged,  a  short  time  and  no  crisis  will  well  repay  the  time  and 
trouble  of  a  short  trial,  and  will  give  important  information  for  the 
remainder  of  life.  Crisis  (boils  or  eruption)  cannot  be  produced 
by  any  Hydropathic  treatment  or  bandages  in  a  healthy  person ;  and 
just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  disease,  so  is  the  amount  of 
crisis.  Some  patients,  who  have  not  much  the  matter,  may  have  a 
slight  rash  or  a  small  boil  or  two ;  some  none.  As  I  have  observed  in 
another  place,  the  body  may  be  in  a  very  disordered  state,  simply 
from  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  vis  vita,  or  power  of 
life,  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  proper  chemical  change 
in  the  food  after  it  is  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  acidity  follows,  and 
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afterwards  fermentation.    This  undigested  matter  is  taken  into  &m 
•-.  stem,  building  it  up  with  morbid  materials,  which  if  the  bodv  £  rZ 
piacedin  favourable  circumstances  for  throwing  off  uch  S  ties 
-  disease  and  death  terminate  existence     If  mW«  2tl     P    i   1 ' 

da  "e's         2         te  °ni'?US  f°r/oti¥e  Mr  wear  C 

sucj ,  an  effect  is  always  and  jnertably  beneSc.al  in  the  end  ' 
The  pnnaple  of the  water  enre  is  to  raise  the  powS  of  life  W 

so  mnst  morbi/™^ be  thrown on^vW  S»T  ^T^0"8' 

^l^o^nfeSSf^^^6' 
cases  of  shattered  health  lorn  fhistry  canse'fndTe  re?arllbi» 

mercnry,  wfech  had  been  taken  some  years  before-   wS™  "r 

55.  with  the  SEE^^S.^  fom 
tion  necessary,  from  several  ™+iWa  •  tbls  eip!ana- 

ment  with  eSnsive  SS^SSS^£SSTSS!L  m^M- 
parched  lips,  constipated  bowels  diznW T  !  s?stepm— red  tongue, 
informing^  the/only  5S*3^T5  ^fit^ 
most,  and  being  anxious  to  take  all  the  Wl,a  T?  nWeeks  at 

the  close  of  that  time,  or  soon  aft  r  arrivfn^ \FZZ ff  ^  at 
selves  quite  unable  to  attend  to  anv  £2  f  home,  found  them- 
without  the  proper  applicatmns,  l^c  sXed  T  P™'  ^  beiuS 
Such  a  course  is,  in  fiS,  much  1  kc SfcfiS^  f l  lnco™ence. 
nsing  from  bed  in  the  midst  of  it  lud  ^U  f'Z'  °*  e^P^, 
must  go  to  business,  and  will    k       1  t0  the  doctor  *W 

busing  calls  them  and  they  are  ZZ7n  ^l™ 5  that  iu  facfc  ^ 
system,  however,  ^  alI°Pathip 

of  my  surgeon  friends  remarked ^ ;  •  b6C?U8»  as  one  I 
down  before  they  can  cure  -  also .  J K L  «  v      *?egm  with  PulliuS 
by  building  up  lorn  the  h>st?'  whdfis  IhZ 
organs  immediately  respond  to  thai™.  I    ufe'  **.  tho  iote™al 
and  the  sufferings  from  crisis  L  «L  ealthv  Btimulufl  given, 

few  days,  and  often  befor^  by  a*  S?ISE^  fin* 

"'^    g00cl  aPPetite  and  general  feelino- 
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of  vigour  and  lightness.  There  is  no  danger  .with  crisis,  if  the  most 
ordinary  care  is  taken,  and  all  stimulants  avoided,  nor  leeches,  lotions, 
or  oiutmeut  applied.    JSfo  cure  can  take  place  in  chronic  cases  without 


crisis 


It  is  further  necessary  to  remark,  that  none  go  to  hydropathic 
establishments  without  a  cause,  and  that  cause  is,  more  frequently 
than  otherwise,  the  inability  to  find  remedies  for  their  ailments 
elsewhere.  They  come  in  a  state  of  nervous  irritation,  which  gives 
them  a  false  idea  of  their  real  strength ;  and  when  this  begins  to  be 
subdued,  the  body  being  brought  to  its  natural  state,  a  feeling  of 
lassitude  and  weakness  is  the  natural  result ;  but  this  disposition  to 
rest  is  one  of  the  most  favourable  symptoms  they  can  have,  and  is 
the  precursor  of  renewed  vitality. 

Nature  never  cures  disease  but  by  crisis  m  some  form  or  other. 
Scarlet  fever  is  a  crisis  to  expel  inflammatory  morbid  matter  out  of 
the  system ;  and  when  it  is  over,  and  the  patient  recovered,  it  is 
notorious  how  much  better  the  subject  of  it  is  thau  previous,  if  the 
body  is  not  saturated  with  physic.  Small-pox  is  crisis.  That  shingles 
and  scarletina  also  are  crises  of  the  same  kind,  is  a  doctrine  acknow- 
ledged by  the  allopathic  practitioners,  in  the  form  of  counter-irritants, 
such  as  actons,  issues,  and  pustules  produced  by  mercurial  ointment, 
&c  •  but  these  are  forced  crises,  and  the  body  is  made  to  produce 
crisis  whether  there  is  vitality  or  not,  and  in  the  places  also  which 
the  doctor  thinks  it  most  convenient  or  most  effective ;  and  with  this 
forced  crisis  he  often  draws  out  the  vitality  of  the  body,  or  ot  a  part, 
that  is  never  restored.    Nature  will  not  be  treated  like  a  carpenter 
repairs  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  it  is  the  height  of  presumption  to 
attempt  such  practice.    The  grand  error,  the  fundamental  error  of 
allopathic  doctors,  lays  in  not  recognising  to  its  full  extent  the 
curative  powers  God  has  implanted  m  the  body.    We  frequently 
hear  of  practitioners,  as  they  become  old  m  the  profession,  acknow- 
ledge how  little  good  they  have  ever  done  by  authorised  modes  of 
cur!    (See  letter,  page  226,  and  other  similar  statements  m  this 
work.)    I  believe  if  every  doctor  of  long  experience  was  examined 
In  this  point,  he  would  say,  as  those  do  I  name  in  this  work,  that 
the  more  experience  they  have  had  in  the  practice  of  physic,  the  less 
confidence  they  have  in  its  powers  of  cure,  but  have  seen  plainly 
Tow  often  it  causes  injury.    A  retired  surgeon  who  has  stood  high 
u  this  country,  observed  to  me  lately  that  he  had  practised  thirty- 
Jlht  Vears  and  quite  long  enough  to  lose  all  confidence  in  the 
td  es  £  dtasl    He  w°as  himself  in  bad  health,  and  had  been 
so^any  years,  and  never  could  succeed  in  curing  his  maladies  ;  and 
besidS  he  said  he  had  the  advice  of  the  best  physicians  all   o  no 
nmlse    How  often  the  surgeon  sees  crisis  m  nature  attempting 
Speeding  to,,  in  curing disease  of  the  ungs  by  abscej  ;  the 
unhealthy  matter  is  discharged,  and  leaves  tie  inn  , 
aoscess  has  cured  the  lungs:  the  same  by  the  liver,  and 
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notorious  that  boils  are  healthy,  as  the  popular  phrase  runs.  I  am 
asked  sometimes  by  patients  if  I  am  prescribing  treatment  for  crisis. 
I  say,  no.  We  endeavour  to  raise  the  general  health  by  our  com- 
forting system.  "We  neither  aim  at  producing  the  troublesome  and 
often  painful  crisis,  nor  are  we  alarmed  if  it  comes.  If  the  skin  is 
attended  to,  the  circulation  regulated,  the  viscera  got  into  good 
order,  nature  will  throw  any  morbid  matter  off  in  the  easiest  and 
best  way ;  but  we  cannot  dictate  to  her  where  and  how  it  will  be 
done.  AVhile  we  are  attempting  to  improve  the  circulation  and 
secretions  in  the  liver,  a  boil  or  boils  will  come  out  sometimes  in  the 
posteriors,  where  we  have  made  no  particular  attempt  to  brin°-  out 
crisis.  Sometimes,  and  whenever  it  can  with  safety  be  done,  it  ap- 
pears, nature  passes  it  off  by  the  secretions  rather  than  trouble  the 
body  with  rash  or  boils  ;  and  we  have  had  patients  quite  cured  by  rather 
active  diarrhoea.  I  have  a  case  of  chest  disease  now  being  relieved 
by  crisis  in  the  arms,  which  have  been  packed  as  No.  214.  Some- 
times in  such  cases  a  large  boil  has  come  in  the  arm-pit,  or  near,  and 
cured  the  patient. 

After  all,  it  is  impossible  to  go  against  nature's  laws  in  curino- 
If  boil3  or  rash  are  necessary,  the  patients  should  rejoice  that  they 
have  vitality  enough  to  cast  the  matter  off ;  and  in  the  great  number 
of  crisis  cases  we  have  had,  I  have  never  seen  anything  but  good 
results  by  the  most  severe  crisis ;  and  never  in  the  most  delicate 
have  any  evil  results  followed,  but  always  the  contrary. 

Our  experience  convinces  us  that  we  cannot  push  crisis  too  much, 
or  too  quickly  get  the  morbid  matter  out  of  the  system.  Inflam- 
matory matter  cannot  but  be  distressing  to  the  sensitive  nervous 
system,  and  dangerous  to  the  whole  structure  ;  and  the  sooner  it  is 
got  rid  of,  the  better ;  although  the  withdrawal  of  it,  by  reducing  the 
nervous  irritation,  apparently  makes  the  patient  appear  weaker ;  but 
it  is  not  really  so,  for  the  patient  then  only  becomes  conscious  of  the 
real  state  of  the  body.  We  have  often  to  contend  against  this  idea 
of  becoming  weaker  under  the  treatment ;  and  patients  often  do 
themselves  harm  by  taking  an  extra  quantity  of  food,  under  the  idea 
of  keeping  up  their  strength,  when  in  fact  the  state  of  the  body  not 
only  does  not  require  it,  but  from  the  lowered  power  of  digestion  bv 
their  state  of  health,  it  is  positively  injurious.  When  the  body  is 
out  of  order  it  is  manifest  the  powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation 
are  impaired,  and,  until  the  state  of  complaint  is  removed,  even  a 
usual  amount  of  food  must  evidently  only  further  overtax  the  powers 

\L L;7iaTt  »pC  dw10t  overcome  dis<*se  merely  by  eating  a 
larger  quantity  of  food.  We  never  fear  the  complaint  of  weakness  ; 
it  is  always,  in  disease,  a  precursor  of  improvement  in  all  cases  o^ 
chronic  d.sease  or  complaints  of  long  standing.  When  there  is 
simple  functionary  derangement,  we  often  find  patients  begin  to  get 
strength  in  a  few  days  after  commencing  treatment. 

The  only  point  wo  fear  in  crisis  is  the  patient  leaving  us  and 
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applying  to  medical  practitioners  when  under  it.  Medical  men  do 
not  understand  it,  or  will  not  recognise  nature's  own  curative  work ; 
and,  if  leeches  or  the  lancet  are  applied,  the  healthy  operation  of 
nature  is  stopped,  and  the  inflammatory  morbid  matter  prevented 
finding  an  outlet  where  it  is  the  safest,  to  be  thrown  probably  on  to 
some  weak  vital  organ,  and  so  cause  irreparable  mischief.  I  have 
had  cases  who  have  left  me  with  crisis,  or  crisis  has  come  on  after 
returning  home ;  the  medical  man  has  ordered  stimulants  and  flesh 
meat,  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  patient ;  these  have  added  fuel 
to  the  inflammatory  matter  in  the  system,  and  the  leeches  or 
aperient  have  combined  to  so  lower  the  vitality,  that  in  one  case  it 
was  fatal,  and  in  other  cases  caused  many  months  of  suffering,  by 
stopping  nature  in  her  work.  There  is  not,  I  repeat,  the  least  risk 
with  crisis,  if  only  the  most  ordinary  attention  is  observed  as  to  diet 
and  washing  with  tepid  water,  until  nature  has  performed  the  cure. 

The  following  observations  on  crisis  are  from  the  work  of  a 
celebrated  American  physician,  and  of  others  : — 

"  One  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  water-cure  is  the  crisis,  as 
it  is  termed.  It  is  said  that  at  Graefenberg  it  is  really  amusing  to 
observe  with  what  anxiety  it  is  looked  for  by  the  patient.  In  most 
cases  it  proves  the  certain  harbinger  of  a  good  cure.  'The  patients 
themselves  are  constant  witnesses  of  this  fact ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  they  should  look  forward  with  pleasure  and  hope  to 
its  advent  in  their  own  persons.  A  patient  is  no  sooner  missed 
from  the  table,  than  the  question  goes  round,  "Has  so-and-so  got  a 
crisis  ?"  And  if  the  reply  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  report  spreads 
like  the  news  of  a  fresh  victory,  and  his  friends  assemble  round  him — 
not  with  long  faces  to  condole  him,  but  with  merry  smiles  and 
laughing  jests,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  happy  fortune.'  .'The 
following  allegorical  lines  from  Southey,'  says  Captain  Claridge, 
'  might  with  great  justice  be  literally  applied  by  the  individual  who 
has  passed  through  'the  crisis,  and  been  restored  to  health  :  '— 
'  Most  blessed  water  !    Neither  tongue  can  tell 

The  blessedness  thereof,  nor  heart  con  think, 

Save  only  those  to  whom  it  hath  been  given 

To  taste  of  that  divinest  gift  of  heaven. 

I  stopped  and  drank  of  that  divinest  well, 

Fresh  from  the  rock  of  ages  where  it  ran  ; 

It  had  a  heavenly  quality  to  quell 

All  pain.    I  rose  a  renovated  man  ; 

And  would  not  now,  when  that  relief  was  known, 

For  worlds  the  needful  suffering  have  foregone.' 

"The  term  crisis  applies  to  any  very  marked  disturbance  of  the 
system,  or  cutaneous  change ;  as  'the  crisis  fever,  odorous  perspira- 
tion odorous  urine,  vomitings,  diarrhoea,  hemorrhoidal  discharge  ol 
Hoo'd  and  various  kinds  of  eruption  on  the  skin.  In  very  many 
cases 'of  cure,  there  is  said  to  be  no  perceptible  crisis  of  any  land. 
There  appears  to  be  no  very  general  rule  respecting  it.    In  some 
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old  and  obstinate  cases  of  gout,  mercurialism,  &e.,  it  may  take  place 
as  many  as  from  three  to  five  times,  before  the  cessation  of  the 
disease  and  the  re-establishment  of  perfect  health." 

The  "  Crisis."    By  Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  M.D. 
''•  The  very  important  matter  of  crisis  is  always  sought  for  with 
much  solicitude  both  by  Priessnitz  and  the  patient.    He  believes 
that  it  could  not  be  produced  in  a  healthy  man ;  and  that  its  occur- 
rence is  a  sure  proof  that  nature  is  successfully  exerting  herself 
to  throw  off  the  disease,  by  the  exit  of  a  bad  humour  from  the  mass 
of  blood.    It  is  a  sort  of  a  wholesale  theory,  and  equally  serves  for 
all  persons  and  for  every  known  disorder ;  and  assuredly  is  the 
most  convenient  for  one  ignorant  of  medical  science.    I  conceive 
that  Priessnitz  must  have  been  gradually  led  to  this  idea  of  morbid 
blood  by  the  observations  which  his  experience  enabled  him  to  make ; 
for.  as  before  explained,  he  entered  into  the  water-cure  practice  by 
accident,  and  not  from  tuition.    His  principles  have  arisen  out  of 
practice  as  an  empiric  art,  and  were  not  as  a  precursor  first  im- 
planted in  his  mind.    He  has,  in  innumerable  instances,  (so  that 
the  contrary  forms  the  exception  to  the  rule,)  witnessed  the  formation 
of  crisis  in  the  progress  of  the  water-cure,  amongst  which  boils  take 
the  lead  in  pre-eminence  and  importance  of  character.    But  the 
term  also  applies  to  any  very  marked  disturbance  of  the  system,  or 
cutaneous  change  ;  as  the  crisis  fever,  odorous  perspiration,  odorous 
urine,  vomitings,  diarrhoea,  hemorrhoidal  discharge  of  blood,  and 
various  kinds  of  eruption  on  the  skin.    It  was  a  fact  of  ordinary 
occurrence  presenting  itself  to  the  mind  of  Priessnitz,  that  the  great 
crisis  of  boils,  in  proportion  to  their  free  suppuration,  proved  in  the 
highest  degree  remedial,  removing  chronic  pains  and  internal  suffer- 
ings of  long  standing:  and  that  no  marked  amendment  did  take 
place  until  the  event  of  some  crisis.    Also,  the  additional  fact  must 
be  mentioned,  that  very  frequently  indeed  the  boil  crisis  would 
appear  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  disease,  sometimes  on  the 
very  spot.    It  is  no  longer  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of 
humour  in  the  blood  should  be  strongly  confirmed  in  the  mind  of 
Priessnitz,  and  have  grown  with  him  into  a  rule  of  practice.  The 
patient  very  naturally  cares  not  for  the  absence  of  scientific  explana- 
tions, but  renders  his  faith  to  fact,  and  to  the  long  list  of  very 
extraordinary  cures  which  have  been  performed,  after  the  failure  of 
regular  medical  art.    But  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  examine 
more  closely  this  doctrine  of  the  bad  blood,  with  reference  to  crisis 
and  treatment.    In  the  case  of  morbid  poisons,  as,  for  example, 
small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina,  naturo  evidently  makes  a  vigorous 
effort  to  free  the  blood  from  the  virus,  by  producing  in  the  skin  a 
characteristic  eruption,  attended  by  a  symptomatic  fever.    After  a 
certain  period,  health  returns,  and  no  reminiscence  of  the  poison 
occurs.    I  adopt  this  illustration  to  show  the  blood  can  in  this 
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manner,  by  the  medium  of  the  skin,  clear  itself  of  the  offendiDg 
cause,  however  difficult  the  explanation  may  be  In  the  very 
familiar  examples  of  cutaneous  disease,  as  erysipelas,  the  shingles, 
nettle-rash,  &c,  we  commonly  refer  to  the  blood  as  the  source  of 
disorder,  although  we  can  only  generalize  our  notions  ;  or,  by  other 
theory,  we  may  regard  these  disorders  as  the  offspring  of  some  in- 
ternal vitiated  secretion,  as  acrid  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  bad  bile, 
affecting  the  skin  by  supposed  sympathy; — which  is  equally  figura- 
tive language,  if  we  are  driven  to  close  and  searching  analysis. 

"Boils  and  carbuncles  do  not  occur  in  healthy  subjects;  and 
when  they  happen  naturally,  are  always  looked  upon  as  indicating  a 
bad  habit  of  body.  The  surgeon  may  choose  other  description,  and 
call  it  weak  and  unhealthy  inflammation,  affecting  the  outward  tex- 
ture of  the  body,  differently  from  phlegmon  or  true  inflammation.  I 
will  not,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  language,  attempt  to  dispute  the 
plain  notion,  so  familiarly  adopted,  of  the  nature  of  crisis  in  the 
water-cure  treatment.  The  benefit  arising  from  crisis  must  not  be 
referred  merely  to  the  depuratory  or  cleansing  process  for  the  blood. 
Boils  and  rashes  act  as  counter-irritants,  in  the  ordinary  and  most 
accepted  view,  and  in  this  way  also  prove  useful ;  on  the  same  prin 
ciple  that  we  see  advantage  derived  from  blisters,  and  artificial  erup 
tions  produced  by  external  applications,  tartar  emetic,  croton  oil,  &c. ; 
and  even  the  use  of  setons  and  issues  is  connected  with  this  prin- 
ciple of  counter-irritation,  equally  with  the  idea  of  discharging  the 
offending  humour  from  the  blood.  It  certainly  happeus  in  this  way 
that  much  inconvenience  must  often  be  sustained  by  the  patient  in 
the  progress  of  his  cure ;  and  he  must  submit  to  be  worse,  before  he 
can  be  better.  The  occurrence  of  boils  is  not,  however,  invariably 
necessary  to  the  cure.  Nature  determines  this,  and  may  give  another 
kind  of  crisis  ;  and  even  none,  that  is  notable,  may  be  the  pleasing 
fate  of  some,  who  still  receive  every  benefit  and  recover." — The  Crisis, 
by  Sir  C.  Scudamore. 

Our  Treatment  for  Crisis. — Crisis,  taking  place  simply  from 
the  renewed  vitality  of  the  nutritive  organs,  saves  us  all  anxiety  as  to 
its  being  brought  to  a  safe  and  successful  termination,  if  only  the 
patient  will  live  in  the  simple  manner  it  was  intended  we  should  do, 
and  take  the  most  ordinary  care  not  to  expose  the  crisis  to  the  air  or 
cold  water.  If  even  a  patient  should  not  observe  this  caution,  no 
farther  bad  results  ensue,  except  retarding  recovery.  The  crisis 
affects  so  many  parts  of  the  body,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
complaints  of  the  individual,  that  only  general  rules  can  be  laid 
down.  First,  when  rash  or  crisis  is  on  the  body,  or  legs  or  arms, 
tepid  sponging  over  only  should  be  used,  soaping  sometimes  to  keep 
the  discharge  cleared  away ;  but  care  must  be  observed  not  to  rub 
the  parts,  or  it  will  prevent  the  new  skin  from  forming.  The  more 
crisis  is  kept  from  the  action  of  the  external  air,  the  better.  On 
rising,  take  a  little  soap  and  hot  water,  and  with  a  gentle  hand  and 
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flannel  pad  well  wash  all  matter  away ;  then  apply  a  dry  piece  of 
linen  over  the  part  affected,  and  nothing  more. 

If  very  irritable  in  the  day,  undress  and  quickly  sponge  the  body 
over  with  water  at  sixty-five  degrees,  and  re-dress  as  above. 
If  smarting,  then  apply  the  water  at  eighty  degrees.  _ 
If  burning,  then  apply  a  very  gentle  warm  fomentation,  and  re- 
dress as  above  ;  no  sponging  after  :  any  cold  application  will  increase 
the  irritation.    Have  a  wet  pack,  if  feverish,  for  half  an  hour. 

No.  39.  ,  .   ,    ,      '  .  . 

Bedtime.— Take  off  the  linen,  and  put  on  body  bandage  (see 
1731  bath  list)  well  wet  in  water  sixty-five  degrees.  A  little  hot 
water  should  be  kept  by  the  bedside,  and  if  unable  to  sleep,  the 
above  process  should  be  renewed.  If  too  delicate  to  have  the  body 
bandage  so  wet  at  night,  then  keep  the  wet  linen  on,  with  a  piece  of 
new  flannel  over.  Abstain  from  flesh  meat  until  the  crisis  is  well 
out,  and  drink  pretty  well  of  cold  water.    Do  not  keep  the  body  too 

hot.  .     .  , 

When  the  crisis,  from  much  inflammation  m  the  body,  does  not 
subside  with  the  above  applications,  the  patient  had  better  keep  in 
bed,  throwing  off  all  bandages,  with  as  light  covering  on  as  possible, 
not 'to  be  cold ;  and  have  the  parts  attended  to  as  No.  147.  This  is 
the  speediest  way  of  getting  well.  Persons  are  liable  to  make  the 
crisis  worse  by  rubbing  the  parts.  No  flesh  meat  while  crisis  is  on. 
Anv  boils  that  do  not  break  when  they  show  that  matter  is  formed 
may  be  lanced,  and  a  wet  piece  of  linen  kept  on,  and  renewed  often, 
and  the  matter  sponged  out.  See  bath  list,  No.  151  J.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  of  the  matter  or  moisture  touching  other  parts. 
Some  boih  appear  to  be  coming  on,  but  stop,  and  go  back ;  but  this 
effects  the  purpose,  as  the  matter  is  taken  up  by  absorbents  in 
coming  out  of  the  body. 

If  crisis  is  in  the  legs  or  arms,  apply  151  \.  145,  147,  14S,  as  most 
suitable ;  No.  143  will  relieve  the  legs,  when  crisis  is  out,  and  when 
hot.  If  the  crisis  does  not  come  out  red,  which  it  should  do,  and  not 
a  dark  colour,  use  Nos.  140  and  143  alternately,  until  it  does  so. 
"When  the  parts  have  done  discharging,  then  the  application  of  silk 
gloves  or  stockings,  or  if  on  body,  a  piece  of  hosiery  woven  silk  should 
be  applied,  and  kept  on  the  parts  night  and  day,  and  not  removed 
until  the  skin  is  formed  and  healed;  the  silk  should  be  kept  cou- 
stantlv  wet  by  sponging  with  tepid  water — should  have  thin,  dry 
merino  gloves  and  stockings  over  the  wet  silk;  some  thin,  dry  flan- 
nel may  be  put  over  the  silk  round  the  body  ;  the  silk  covering 
must  not  be  removed,  but  if  tho  crisis  matter  comes  through,  it  can 
be  sponged  off  with  hot  soap  and  water.  The  crisis  limbs  are  best 
kept  in  a  reclining  position,  as  the  new  skin  and  veins  are  weak  from 
the  renewal.  When  crisis  is  pretty  well  over,  rest  entirely  from  all 
treatment,  except  a  tepid  wash  over  in  morning,  and  a  sitz  No.  100. 
Better  remain  in  the  same  locality,  as  removing  to  change  of  air 
may  further  retard  recovery. 
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Crisis  is  always  and  inevitably  beneficial,  and  will  repay  for  the 
patience  required  in  passing  through ;  but  patience  is  required  in  old 
chronic  cases,  to  wait  till  perfect  recovery.  We  have  seen  many 
astonishing  cases  of  restoration  after  many  years  of  suffering  previous 
to  having  crisis. 
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The  following  quotations  are  from  Dr.  Gully's  work,  The  Water 
Cure  in  Chronic  Disease  (London,  Churchill,  price  2s.  6d.),  a  work 
containing  a  mass  of  important  information,  not  only  on  the  Water 
Cure,  but  on  the  whole  structure  and  functions  of  the  body.* 

"DISEASES  OF  THE  COLON— CONSTIPATION.— On  no 
subject  of  medical  concern  is  there  more  misconception  and  prejudice 
among  the  laity  than  on  that  of  the  depuratory  office  of  the  bowels. 
And  no  wonder ;  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  mundane  ex- 
istence an  aperient  drug  is  introduced  into  the  digestive  canal,  and  that 
irritative  action,  thus  commenced,  is  looked  on  as  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  individual,  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to  watch  over  his 
younger  years.  By  the  time  he  has  reached  the  years  of  self- 
guidance,  the  same  necessity  is  impressed  on  his  own  mind,  both 
from  the  mental  habit,  and  from  the  organic  craving  of  the  lower 
bowel  itself,  for  the  daily  or  weekly  excitation  of  the  aperient — a 
craving  which  induces  a  sympathetic  one  in  the  brain,  which  tvill 

*  I  have  received  the  following  kind  note  from  Dr.  Gully,  giving  me  per- 
mission to  make  quotations  from  his  works  : — 

"  Mahcrn,  18M  Sept. 
"  Sin, — I  cannot  object  to  you  making  extracts  from  my  writings,  provided 
they  are  acknowledged  in  the  text  or  ill  a  foot-note,  as  is  usual.    I  wish  you 
success  in  your  undertaking,  and  am, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"J.  M.  Gully," 
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not  be  satisfied  until  the  old  irritant  is  applied  to  the  old  spot.  No 
matter  how  perfectly  well  the  person  may  be  —  appetite,  sleep, 
spirits,  walking  power,  in  the  best  order,  no  pain  or  ache  present,  no 
sense  of  fulness  of  the  bowels ;  yet  is  he  haunted  by  tb.13  vision  of 
constipated  bowels ;  all  must  go  wrong,  if  all  be  not  already  wrong, 
unless  his  bowels  are  relieved :  they  were  open  yesterday,  the  day 
before,  and  for  a  year  past ;  but  not  having  been  open  on  this  precise 
dav,  the  worst  must  happen.  How  hard,  all  but  impossible,  it  is  to 
drive  into  the  understanding  of  patients  that  all  this  is  error,  every 
man  of  physiological  education  can  say.  It  would  seem  as  if  people 
lived  to  have  stools,  and  not  had  stools  to  live.  These  last  seem, 
with  large  classes  of  English  society,  to  be  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  earthly  existence,  the  one  thing  of  never-failing  interest,  the 
much-loved  object  of  daily  and  hourly  solicitude ;  all  the  gigantic 
efforts  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  all  the  empyrean  flights  of  the 
imaginative  faculty,  are  postponed  for  the  elevating  function  of 
evacuating  the  bowels ! 

"  It  is  sad  folly,  all  this  anxiety  about  the  bowels  ;  and  much  of  it 
is  at  the  door  of  the  patient  who  has  grown  up  in  it.  But  the  fault 
is  also  shared  by  great  numbers  of  the  lower  class  of  medical  men, 
called  surgeon-apothecaries,  who  either  do  not  know  the  physiolo- 
gical merits  of  the  subject,  and  act  in  ignorance,  or  else  are  too 
indolent  steadily  to  resist  the  patient's  prejudice  for  the  patient's 
good.  These,  the  ordinary  attendants  of  so  many  families,  might  do 
much  to  abolish  this  pestilent  and  intolerably  stupid  habit  and  pre- 
judice of  purging  the  bowels — the  parent  of  so  many  diseases  which 
shorten  life,  and  of  so  many  more  which  render  life  scarce  worth 
having.  To  the  non-professional  readers  of  this  work  I  will,  at  least, 
offer  some  explanations  concerning  the  office  of  the  colon,  which  will 
show  them  the  uselessness  and  harmfulness  of  interfering  with  it, 
and  also  how  the  natural,  unforced  action  of  the  bowels  is  the  only 
one  which  is  not  harmful  to  the  body.  After  being  formed  out  of 
the  food  by  the  offices  of  the  stomach  and  lungs,  the  blood  is  passed 
on  to  the  minutest  blood-vessels  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  In 
these  vessels  the  great  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion  are 
carried  on — nutrition  depositing  the  solid  parts,  and  secretion  the 
liquid  and  gaseous  But  all  the  solids,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
liquids,  are  only  deposited  from  the  blood  for  a  time — their  status 
quo  is  most  transitory.  The  solids  are  broken  down,  and,  by  the 
absorption  of  the  veins,  again  carried  into  the  torrent  of  the  circu- 
lating blood.  The  same  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  liquid  and 
gaseous  deposits  from  the  blood.  Every  particle  of  brain,  bone, 
muscle,  sinew,  &c,  is  reliquefied  ;  and  almost  every  drop  of  mucus, 
saliva,  halitus,  bile,  &c,  is  re-absorbed  and  re-circulated.  Tho 
chemical  elements  of  all  the  solid  deposits,  and  of  all  the  secretions, 
are  therefore  in  tho  blood.  Now  there  arc  certain  of  these  secre- 
tions which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  from  tho  circulating 
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blood  chemical  compounds  derived  from  the  breaking  down  and 
reliquefaction  of  the  solids  of  the  body.  These  compounds  are  called 
nitrogenized,  nitrogen  being  the  element  they  chiefly  contain.  The 
elimination  in  question  is  effected  in  the  kidneys  by  the  secretion  of 
urine,  and  in  a  portion  of  the  colon  by  the  secretion  of  the  stools. 

"  The  object  which  nature  has  in  the  secretion  of  the  stools  is 
therefore,  to  rid  her  circulating  blood  of  matters  which,  beinc  no 
longer  of  use  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  of  that  body,  would  inter- 
fere with  it,  if  retained  in  the  blood.  This  is  so  true,  that  there  are 
instances  in  which  the  colon  failing  to  secrete  the  faeces,  the  skin  has 
been  made  the  point  of  elimination  to  a  most  disgusting  extent.  I 
have  myself  seen  several  persons  in  whom  the  exhalation  from  the 
skin  had  a  strong  faecal  odour  from  this  cause.  Moreover,  any  one 
in  ordinary  health  may  observe  that  when,  from  any  cause,  a  smaller 
quantity  of  stools  than  usual  is  secreted,  a  larger  quantity  of  urine 
is  passed,  and  vice  versd,  nature  ridding  the  blood  by  one  channel 
when  the  other  fails. 

"The  fasces,  then,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  secretion  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  just  as  gastric  juice  is  a  secretion 
from  the  same  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the  tears  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  the  wax  from  that  membrane  of 
the  outer  ear,  &c.    In  short,  their  production  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  any  other  secreted  matter  of  the  body ;  but  inasmuch  as  they 
are  secreted  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown  out  of  the  body,  they  are 
called  an  excretion  more  commonly  than  a  secretion.    Here  I  would 
remark,  as  I  have  done  in  several  places  before,  on  the  mischief  of 
dealing  with  names  instead  of  acts.    Because  stools  are  called  excre- 
ments, people  get  it  into  their  heads  that  they  are  always  there,  in 
the  bowels  to  be  passed  off,  and  must  be  passed  off,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  other  effects  of  the  means  they  use  for 
hastening  the  excretion,  and  without  asking  themselves  the  very 
simple  question,  '  Whence  come  all  these  faeces  ? '    Tet  it  is  one 
which,  properly  answered,  would  have  prevented  many  a  mortal 
malady,  and  have  saved  a  world  of  mental  and  bodily  suffering  to 
the  crowds  of  colocynth-eaters  that  are  to  be  found  in  England. 
'  Whence  come  the  faeces?'    Unquestionably  from  the  same  source 
as  all  the  other  secretions  of  the  body— -from  the  blood;  from  the 
blood  which  circulates  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  colon.  Sometimes 
there  are  portions  of  undigested  or  indigestible  food,  such  as  the 
skins  of  fruits  and  the  husk  of  oatmeal,  mixed  up  with  them,  having 
been  untouched  by  the  gastric  juice  ;  but  these  arc  adventitious, 
and  not  an  essential  part  of  the  stools.    These  last,  therefore,  being 
secreted  from  the  blood,  must  derive  their  quantity  and  quality  from 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  at  the  time  distributed  in  the 
lining  of  the  colon. 

"  But  as  this  blood  circulates  in  the  blood-vessels  which  owe  their 
vital  irritability  to  the  ganglionic  nervous  matter  with  which  they 
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are  supplied,  it  follows  that  the  faecal  secretion  also  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  nervous  matter  in  question.    As  in  the  other 
secretions  of  the  frame,  the  first  influence  of  causes  is  upon  the 
ganglionic  nervous  matter,  which  then  alters  the  contractile  action 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  colon,  this,  again,  altering  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  that  part,  and  the  consequent  secretions  from  it.    Thus  we 
see  that  the  secreting  action  of  the  colon  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  its  vessels,  and  the  quality  of  the  nervous  agency  operating  upon 
them.    Now,  suppose  that  a  man  has  a  large  quantity  of  good  blood 
in  his  whole  body,  there  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
secretion  in  all  parts  of  that  body, — for  the  faeces  among  the  rest 
Such  a  man  ought  to  have  his  bowels  evacuated  once  in  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours,  of  between  five  and  six  ounces  of  fasces,  and  he 
will  have  them  so  evacuated  if  he  takes  sufficient  exercise,  does  not 
sleep  too  long,  avoids  irritating  articles  of  diet,  keeps  out  mental  care 
and  overtoil — if,  in  short,  he  maintains  his  ganglionic  nervous  system 
in  order.    For  remark,  that  when  he  does  not  exercise  his  will  in  bodily 
exertion,  when  his  brain  sleeps  too  long,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it 
is  over-worked,  excess  and  congestion  of  blood  takes  place  in  it,  and  the 
distribution  of  blood  is  rendered  unequal  throughout  the  ganglionic 
nervous  system — the  brain  itself  representing  a  very  important  part 
of  that  system.   The  consequence  is  that  blood,  being  plus  in  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  is  mimes  in  the  mucous  and  nervous  tissues  of 
the  colon ;  the  secretory  power  of  that  bowel  is  therefore  impaired 
and  the  patient  is  constipated. 

Suppose  the  same  full-blooded  person  to  eat  and  drink  improper 
things,  the  same  process  of  congestion  of  blood  takes  place  in  the 
mucous  membrane  and  nerves  of  the  stomach,  which  took  place  in  the 
brain  in  the  other  case,  with  the  addition,  very  commonly,  of  the  brain 
congestion  as  well ;  the  distribution  of  blood  is  changed,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  colon ;  and  the  patient  is  constipated.  The  causes 
originating  in  the  brain,  and  those  which  begin  in  the  stomach,  which  I 
have  ju3t  mentioned,  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  indigestion,  and  thus  it 
is  that  constipation  forms  an  almost  invariable  symptom  of  that  malady 
in  persons  who  are  well  supplied  with  blood.  But  why  do  the  bowels 
become  constipated  in  those  who  have  not  sufficient  blood  in  the  body  ? 
Simply  because  they  do  not  possess  enough  of  that  precious  liquid  for 
the  purposes  of  large  secretion.  Nature  cannot  afford  it.  What 
little  blood  there  is  in  the  frame  she  concentrates  in  the  citadels  of  life 
—in  the  two  great  ganglionic  centres— in  the  brain  and  in  the  stomach 
—30  that  they,  at  least,  may  not  want  wherewithal  to  carry  on  the 
two  great  functions  of  nutrition  and  sensation.  She  thus  deprives 
the  outer  skin  of  its  blood  and  perspiration,  and  the  inner  excreting 
skin  ol  the  colon  of  its  blood  and  stools  ;  AND  WE  FIND  MANY 
Pr/'?M-V'  DRY-SKINNED  INDIVIDUAL  ALSO  A 

k/U.MlV  E  UNL.  If  such  a  man's  bowels  are  opened  once  in  two 
or  three  days,  it  is  quite  enough;  his  blood  cannot  afford  more;  he 
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would  be  injured  if  he  Jiad  more.  If,  with  this  general  deficiency  of 
blood,  the  brain  be  congested  by  care,  indolence,  &c,  or  the  stomach 
by  improper  food,  this  concentration  of  blood  in  either  of  those 
organs,  and  this  withdrawal  of  it  from  the  colon,  are  increased,  and 
constipation  of  the  most  inveterate  character  is  established. 

"  We  are  therefore  in  condition  to  state  as  follows  : — 

"1.  THE  F.ECES  AEE  SECRETED  FROM  THE  BLOOD 
which  circulates  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  nnder  the 
control  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  distributed  thereto. 

"  2.  Causes  which  operate  upon  the  ganglionic  nervous  system,  as  it 
exists  in  the  brain  or  about  the  stomach,  so  as  to  concentrate  blood 
in  those  parts,  diminish  the  secretion  of  fasces  by  withholding  from 
the  colon  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood  for  the  purpose. 

"3.  CONSTIPATION/THEREFORE,  DEPENDS  UPON  AN" 
UNEQUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BLOOD,  TO  THE  DETRI- 
MENT OF  THE  COLON,  WHICH  IS  NOT  SUFFICIENTLY 
SUPPLIED. 

"  4.  Such  unequal  distribution  may  occur  in  a  body  well  supplied 
with  blood,  in  consequence  of  irritations  of  the  brain  or  stomach.  And 
it  occurs  in  a  body  that  is  deficient  in  blood,  in  consequence  of  a  law  of 
the  economy,  which,  in  such  deficiency,  concentrates  blood  in  the 
organs  most  essential  to  the  life  of  the  individual — the  brain  and 
stomach.    Now,  let  us  take  the  instance  of  the  constipation  which 
takes  place  in  a  man  whose  frame  is  possessed  of  a  good  supply  of 
blood,  AND  SEE  HOW  THE  ORDINARY  MODE  OF  RELIEF 
BY  DRUGS  FULFILS  THE  AIM  OF  CURE.    The  purgative 
drug  acts  first  of  all  upon  the  ganglionic  nerves  of  the  entire  digestive 
canal,  irritating  them,  and  inducing  an  augmented  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane.    The  increased  mass  of 
blood  in  vessels  which  have  lost  their  tone  after  the  first  stimulation 
of  the  purgative  is,  of  necessity,  attended  with  increased  secretions 
throughout  the  canal.  Anion":  these  secretions  are  the  fasces ;  the  colon 
is  stimulated  with  the  rest  of  the  canal,  although  it  may  be  doubled 
whether  simple  mucus  does  not  form  the  greater  part  of  what  should  l  ie 
the  real  fiscal  secretion;  FOR  ORGANS  THAT  ARE  FORCJ-J) 
NEVER  GIVE  OUT  NATURAL  SECRETIONS.    Still,  the  end 
of  passing  something  out  of  the  bowels  has  been  gained,  and  the 
whole  man  feels  better.    But  when  all  is  over,  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  ?    Violent  stimulation  of  both  has 
been  followed  by  extreme  exhaustion  of  both  ;  and  as  the  morbid  con- 
gestion of  the  stomach  and  upper  organs  of  digestion  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  constipation  (by  withholding  blood  from  the  colon),  the 
drug,  which  has  attracted  sufficient  blood  into  the  colon  to  cause  fascal 
secretion,  has  also  drawn  more  blood  into  the  stomach,  where  too 
much  already  existed  in  a  congested  state.    It  has,  in  fact,  inveterated 
the  constipation  of  the  lower  organs  of  digestion,  by  inveterating  the 
congestion  of  the  upper  organs.    Hence  the  well-known  tact,  that 
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after  a  purgative,  the  bowels  are  more  bound  than  ever;  and  the 
more  strong  the  drug,  the  more  obstinate  the  bowels  after  its  ope- 
ration. Hence,  too,  the  growing  necessity  for  more  powerful  drugs 
and  doses ;  the  cause  in  the  stomach  being  rendered  more  intense  by 
each  succeeding  one.  TO  TALK  OF  CUBING  CONSTIPATION 
BY  SUCH  MEANS  IS  LIKE  THE  PROPOSAL  TO  EXTIN- 
GUISH EIRE  BY  POURING  OIL  ON  IT:  IT  NEVER  WAS 
SO  CUBED,  AND  NEVEB  WILL  BE. 

All  this  applies  when  the  brain,  congested  by  care  and  other 
mental  disturbances,  acts  as  a  cause  of  constipation ;  for  it  only  acts 
in  such  a  manner  by  producing  the  condition  of  the  stomach  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  the  basis  of  constipation.  Of  course,  when  both 
brain  and  stomach  are  implicated,  the  bowels  are  still  more  un- 
manageable. You  never  see  anxiety  produce  constipation  alone  :  some- 
signs  of  indigestion  are  always  there  as  well.  In  the  other  instance 
of  constipation  in  persons  who  are  deficient  in  blood,  the  results  of 
purgative  medicines  are  still  more  futile  as  regards  cure,  and  still  more 
hurtful  as  regards  the  general  condition  of  the  body.  Eor  only  con- 
sider that  whilst  Nature  is  hoarding  up  the  little  blood  she  has,  in 
her  most  vital  parts,  for  their  functional  support,  YOUR  PHYSIC 
IS  FORCING  THAT  BLOOD  TO  AN  EXPENDITURE  ON 
FJECAL  AND  OTHER  INTESTINAL  SECRETIONS,  "WHICH 
MUST  FURTHER  REDUCE  ITS  QUANTITY,  and  therefore 
increase  its  congestive  concentration  about  the  stomach  and  brain ; 
besides  further  reducing  the  source  whence  the  faeces  come.  You 
thu3  at  one  and  the  same  time  decrease  the  blood  that  is  to  supply 
the  stools,  and  inveterate  the  mal-distribution  which  deprives  the  colon 
of  it.  How  in  the  name  of  ordinary  reason  is  constipation  to  be 
cured  ?    It  never  was  so  cured,  and  never  will  he. 

'•  No,  he  who,  in  treating  constipation,  has  only  the  colon  in  his 
mental  vision,  will  be  sure  to  miss  cure  altogether.  Direct,  forcible 
evacuation  from  that  bowel  is  all  he  will  tbink  of:  he  will  neither 
take  hints  from  antecedent  and  accompanying  conditions  of  other 
organs,  nor  look  towards  the  future  state  of  them,  nor  even  of  the 
colon ;  and  the  event  will  be,  that  the  colon  is  no  better,  and  the 
other  organs  worse.  That  is  the  history  of  all  cases  treated  by 
medicine.  And  as  the  constipation  increases  with  the  increase  of 
disorder  in  the  upper  organs  of  digestion,  so  these  last  involve  other 
parts  m  their  morbid  sympathies,  until  the  patient  becomes  a  mere 
bundle  of  diseased  and  painfully  acute  sensations,  the  ganglionic 
nerrea  throughout  every  tissue  and  organ  of  the  body  partaking  of 
th  ■  irritation,  which  took  its  rise  in  those  of  the  brain  or  stomach, 
or  both. 

ENTIRE  A  BSTINENCE  FROM  ALL  PURGATIVES  ABSO- 
LUTELY NECESSARY—"  Should  not  the  drinker  be  taught  to 
bear  the  present  and  passing  disagreeable  for  the  sake  of  the  future 
and  lasting  good  ?   And  so  in  this  matter  of  constipation  the  patient 
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must  fight  against  the  imagined  necessity  for  faecal  evacuation ;  he 
must  resist  the  sensations  sent  up  from  the  viscera,  because,  without 
sueh  effort,  he  will  never  get  his  bowels  into  natural  and  regular 
action.  Every  dose  of  physic  he  takes  is  reducing  his  blood-making 
power,  by  further  disordering  the  parts  in  which  that  power  resides, 
and  therefore  rendering  more  distant  the  prospect  of  cure.  He  must 
be  taught  that  no  possible  harm  can  arise  from  the  inaction  of  the 
bowels,  because,  in  truth,  they  have  nothing  in  them.  Say  that 
feverishness  would  arise  ?  But  the  appliances  of  the  water  treat- 
ment are  especially  adapted  to  keep  that  down  even  were  there 
excess  instead  of  deficiency  of  circulating  blood  in  the  body.  The 
patient  must  begin  the  self-denial  of  physic  at  some  date  or  other,  if 
he  desires  to  be  cured :  the  shortest  date  is  the  wisest,  both  for  him- 
self and  his  physician.  Therefore,  the  absolute  peremptory  abstinence 
from  all  purgatives  is  the  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  constipation 
with  deficient  blood.  In  the  other  kind  of  constipation,  a  dose  now 
and  then  to  satisfy  the  mental  craving  may  be  unwise ;  but  in  the 
kind  we  are  now  speaking  of,  it  mars  altogether  the  curative  aim  to 
take  any.  Tou  may  continue  the  water  cure  for  a  fortnight,  and 
then,  taking  a  dose  of  purgative,  you  have  thrown  away  those  four- 
teen days :  you  have  to  begin  again  de  novo.  I  have  seen  this  folly 
perpetrated  several  times.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  accumulated 
bulk  of  stools,  that  the  lower  bowel  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
are  irritated  to  contract  and  expel  them  ;  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
•certain  quantity  of  urine  must  accumulate  in  the  bladder,  before  this 
last  contracts  upon  and  expels  it.  But  whence  is  a  large  bulk  of 
fssces  to  come  every  day,  or  even  every  second  or  third  day,  when 
there  is  too  little  blood  in  the  body  ?  Let  constipated  people  in  this 
plight  of  body  be  contented  to  wait  until  enough  is  secreted  to  open 
the  bowels. 

PALPITATION  OP  THE  HEART.— ORGANIC  DISEASE 
OP  THE  HEABT. — "  Reberden's  remark  on  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
'  They  either  require  no  remedies,  or  they  resist  all,'  is  more  epi- 
grammatic than  true,  when  the  water  treatment  is  concerned.  Ordi- 
nary nervous  palpitation  does  admit  of  cure  by  that  treatment,  and 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  cure  it.  It  is  only  a  symptom  of 
irritation  in  the  great  nervous  network  about  the  stomach,  generated 
by  food,  by  alcoholic  drinks,  by  mercurial  courses,  by  the  presence 
of  worms  in  the  digestive  canal ;  by  accumulations  in  the  colon ;  by 
retention  of  the  menstrual  flux ;  by  mental  aflections  ; — all  acting 
on  the  centre  of  nutrition,  whence  morbid  sympathies  are  propagated 
to  the  centre  of  circulation,  producing  irregular  action  there 
AVhether  such  action  owns  this  source,  or  is  attributable  to  struc- 
tural disease  of  the  heart,  can  only  be  certainly  determined  by  the 
stethoscope ;  the  '  bellows '  sound  being  the  characteristic  of  ner- 
vous disorder  there.  But,  after  all,  the  malady  to  be  treated  is  irri- 
tation of  the  ganglionic  nerves  at  the  pit  of  the  stowach.  Accord- 
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ingly,  the  packing  with  a  wet  towel  down  the  front  of  the  trunk, 
and  fomentations  of  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with  warm,  not  hot,' 
water,  cold  sitz  and  foot  baths,  are  the  remedies  most  employed.' 
Of  course,  where  so  great  an  object  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  it  be- 
hoves carefully  to  watch  the  treatment ;  in  such  a  case  no  remedy 
whatever  is  safe  without  minute  attention.    Thus,  the  wet  towel 
must  be  applied,  as  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin  are  more  feverish, 
and  in  no  case  continued  for  a  long  time  together  ;  there  should  be 
an  intermission  of  a  few  days  now  and  then,  and  mere  sponging 
water  not  lower  than  60  degrees,  should  be  in  place  of  the  cold 
shallow  bath.    The  fomentations  should  be  only  a  good  degree  of 
warmth,  not  hot ;  neither  should  any  part  of  them  touch  the  ribs  • 
lor  in  either  event  they  rather  set  the  heart  beating.    The  same 
applies  to  the  compress,  which,  however,  should  be  often  changed 
otherwise  it  makes  the  heart  irritable.    The  sitz  baths  at  60  degrees 
should  be  taken  for"  half  an  hour  at  a  time  ;  they  always  reduce  the 
pupations  of  the  heart;  and  the  foot  baths  cause  a  derivation  that 
seldom  fads  materially  to  relieve  the  visceral  irritation.    In  fact  the 
treatment  should  be  sedative;  all  vehement  reaction  should  be 
avoided,  since  it  is  necessarily  effected  by  quickening  the  circulation 
which  is  as  necessarily  the  work  of  the  heart.    This  is  especially  the 
reason  wherefore  it  is  improper  to  drink  large  quantities  of  water 
which  are  highly  stimulating  to  the  general  circulation.    I  have 
always  directed  a  large  wine-glassful  only  to  be  drunk  at  a  time  and 
not  more  than  from  one  to  two  tumblers  in  the  day.    To  follow  the 
(xraefenberg  rule  of  drinking  as  much  as  possible  in  all  cases,  would 
be  to  verify  the  accusation  which  some  have  brought  against  the 
water  treatment,  that  it  causes  heart  disease.    Active  exercise  is  also 
bad.    I  think  it  very  probable  that  palpitation  of  the  heart  has  been 
induced  by  the  indiscriminate  water  drinking,  and  incessant  walking 
which  are  inculcated  by  those  practitioners  who,  themselves  lacking 
thought  draw  all  their  inspiration  from  the  routine  of  Grafenber! 
Bat,  with  care  to  avoid  all  revulsive  effects,  palpitation  of  the  heart 
is  a  perfectly  curable  malady  by  the  water  plan,  as  I  have  alreadv 
ascertained  by  several  cases."— Dr.  Gullu  3 
DOCTRINE  OF  ACUTE  DISEASE. — "WHAT  IS  MEANT 
BY  "  GENERAL  DISEASE  "  AND  «  GENERAI ^DEBIMY  » 
By  Br.  Gully.—  By  the  term  'nervous  system,'  the  brain  smnnl 

stood;  but  there  is  another  system  of  nerves,  which,  as  it  is  neither 
obedient  to  the  will,  nor  cognizant  of  pain,' commonly  so  called  is 
rarely  considered  m  the  explanation  of  disease;  in wfucl fS new 
theless,  plays  by  far  the  most  important-I  may  sav  the onlJ 
important  part  This  system  of  nerves  has  beSPcJfi  tie'™' 
ghonic-  (from  the  appearance  of  small  knots  or  ganglions  i/tbe 
course  of  the  nerves),  the  'organic'  (as  regulating^ chara  tei  ot 
the  organizat,on  of  parts),  the  '  nutritive '  (as  presiding  u 
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organs  that  minister  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body),  and  the  '  visceral,' 
(as  pervading  and  having  its  centre  in  the  viscera,  that  is,  in  the 
contents  of  the  chest  and  abdomen) ;  and  I  shall  use  these  terms 
indiscrimately  in  the  course  of  this  essay.  Perhaps  the  most  ac- 
curate, however,  are  the  epithets  '  nutritive,'  and  '  organic  ; '  for 
wherever  there  are  organs  in  the  body,  or  wherever  nutrition  goes 
on  in  it,  there  are  nerves  of  nutrition  to  be  found.  "Wherever,  too, 
there  is  a  blood-vessel  (and  we  know  not  of  nutrition  without  blood), 
organic  nerves  accompany  it,  and  regulate  its  action.  In  every  part 
of  the  body,  therefore,  organic  nerves  exist,  as  in  every  part  of  the 
body  blood-vessels  exist :  the  point  of  the  finest  needle  cannot  be 
introduced  into  any  tissue  of  the  frame  without  entering  one  or  more 
blood-vessels  and  organic  nerves.  The  brain  inself,  containing,  as  it 
does,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  blood  of  the  body,  is,  in  this  view, 
supplied  also  with  a  large  proportion  of  organic  nerves.  The  coinci- 
dence of  nutritive  blood-vessels  (called  also  capillary)  and  nutritive 
nerves  points  to  some  strict  organic  connexion  between  them.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  presence  of  the  nerves  which  imparts  to  the  blood-vessels  the 
property  of  receiving  and  reacting  upon  impressions  from  agents 
within  or  without  the  body — a  property  to  which  the  name  of  '  irri- 
tability '  is  given. 

"Let  not  the  reader  confound  'irritability'  with  'sensibility,'  an- 
other property  of  a  portion  of  the  body.  Irritability  exists  in  the 
blood-vessels  and  organic  nerves  all  over  the  frame — has  its  central 
organs  in  the  chest  and  abdomen — begets  no  sensation  or  volition — 
is  ever  in  action.  Sensibility  exists  in  the  nerves  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  only— has  its  central  organs  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
— begets  sensation  and  volition,  and  is  suspended  in  sleep.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  sensibility  and  sensation  are  built  upon  irritability 
and  irritation ;  as  thus — the  brain  is  composed  of  matter  deposited 
from  the  blood-vessels,  and  these  are  regulated,  in  the  manner  and 
quality  of  their  deposit,  by  the  amount  and  character  of  their  irrita- 
bility ;  therefore,  if  the  irritability  be  acted  on  vehemently  (as  in 
giving  stimulants),  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels,  otherwise  called 
their  "irritation,  is  vehement  also,  and  they  deposit  more  than  usual 
of  the  brain-matter,  which  possesses  the  property  of  sensibility,  and 
in  this  way  augmented  sensation  is  begotten.  It  is  important  to  bear 
this  in  mind  for  the  future  application  to  the  doctrine  of  chronic 
disease — irritation  precedes  sensation,  sensation  is  built  upon  irrita- 
tion. The  first  effect,  therefore,  of  causes  of  disease — excessive  cold 
or  heat,  infectious  matter,  &c. — is  upon  that  nervous  system  which 
presides  over  the  capillary  or  nutritive  blood-vessels,  and  whose  cen- 
tral portions  are  in  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen— the  gan- 
glionic system.  It  is  ascertained  by  numerous  experiments  that  the 
first  effect  of  all  kinds  of  agents  upon  the  nervously  endowed 
capillaries  is  to  produce  contraction  of  them— a  diminution  of  their 
calibre  by  the  fact  of  their  contraction.    In  other  words,  all  agents 
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are'stimulants  to  them,  and  bring  them  into  action,  and  that  action 
is  contraction.    Bat  as  all  action  is  effort,  such  effort  must,  in  a 
living  body,  be  succeeded  by  lassitude  and  exhaustion ;  and  i'n  the 
case  of  these  small  blood-vessels,  relaxation  and  increase  of  calibre  is 
the  evidence  of  this  secondary  state ;  and  further,  it  follows  that  the 
amount  of  relaxation  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  previous  contraction.    Of  course  the  condition  of  the  blood  as  to 
quantity  is  affected  by  these  two  opposite  states  of  the  vessels  that 
contain  it.    When  the  vessels  contract  on  the  application  of  the 
morbid  stimulus,  they  drive  their  contained  blood  from  them  •  and 
when  relaxation  ensues,  the  blood  rushes  into  their  increased  calibre  • 
and  the  amount  of  blood  thus  brought  into  a  part  will  be,  of  course' 
in  exact  proportion  with  the  relaxation,  and  this  with  the  contrac- 
tion, of  the  containing  blood-vessels 

'•BUT  WHILST  SUCH  ARE  THE  CONDITIONS  OP  MOR 
BID  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  WHAT  CHANT  "A" 
TAKE  PLACE  IN  THE  BLOOD  THEY  CONTAIN 

"In  the  first  place,  its  movement  through  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
diseased  part  is  retarded,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  contractile 
power  of  those  vessels.    There  is  more  or  less  excess  and  congestion 

a  ?°  n?  parfc'  an  excess  which  obtains  at  the  expense  of  other 
*nd  healthy  parts.  It  is  the  excess  which  causes  the  swelling  of 
mflamed  parts,  their  redness,  their  increased  heat  (the  unusual  quan- 
tity ol  blood  secreting  an  unusual  quantity  of  caloric),  and  their 
painfulness  the  pressure  of  the  excessive  blood  on  the  surrounding 
nerves  rendering  them  irritable,  although,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  hereafter,  inflammation  of  internal  parts  may  exist  without  pa  n 
On  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word)  and  without  redness,  i/the 

S;fi!  tCe'  miCal  chaD§es  tbafc  gooniu  the  W^d  undergo 

modification,  m  consequence  of  this  excess  and  retardation  of  its 
movement.  Th.s  is  shown  by  the  increased  heat  already  alluded  to 
and  further,  if  the  inflammatory  congestion  be  not  relieved,  the  blood 
secretes  ^,  the  matter  of  abscess-either  in  the  shape  of  a  col 
lection  called  an  abscess,  or  the  same  flows  freely  from  the  surface  of 
a  mucous  membrane,  forming  a  bad  kind  of  expectoration,  &c.  But 
the  chem.cal  changes  in  question  vary  endlessly  with  the  diseased 
part.  In  the  stomach,  there  is  acid  instead  of  insipid  mucus  and 
gastric  jojce .  n  th  there  ig  ^  ^  .1 

are  the ^shades ;  of diseased  action  in  that  single  tissue  of  the  body! 

itaee  of h£ZZ  of  a  Part  whei1  ifc  is  »  acute 

Show  h°  phMe"  of  tlie  Proccss       bo  b™%  stated  as 
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1.  The  application  of  excessive  stimulus  to  the  nervously-endowed 
blood-vessels  of  the  part. 

"2.  Excessive  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  m  consequence,  with 
expulsion  of  their  contained  blood. 

"3.  Exhaustion  and  relaxation  of  the  same  bipod-vessels,  with  con- 
sequent excessive  influx  and  retention  of  blood  in  them. 

"4.  Diseased  sensation,  secretion,  and  nutrition  of  the  part,  conse- 
quent on  the  retention  of  the  blood  in  the  exhausted  and  relaxed  ves- 
sels the  vital  chemistry  being,  for  the  time,  improperly  carried  on. 

"These  phases  apply  to  all  acutely  diseased  parts  whatever—from 
the  small  pimple  on  the  skin  to  the  most  intense  inflammation  ot 
the  lungs  or  brain.     In  all,  the  same  stages  occur,  whatever  the 
exciting  cause  may  be  ;  whether  it  be  the  atom  of  dirt  irritating  the 
follicle  of  the  skin,  and  producing  the  pimple  there,  or  the  rush  ot 
cold  air  into  the  lungs,  irritating  their  mucous  membrane,  and  draw- 
ing excessive  blood  into  it.    Prom  what  precedes,  it  appears  that 
the  intimate  vital  condition  of  a  part  in  acute  disease  is  one  o 
debility     The  blood-vessels  have  lost  their  contractile  energy,  and 
are  oppressed  with  blood,  which  they  lack  the  power  to  throw  oft. 
But  we  must  not,  meanwhile,  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  organic 
nerves  themselves,  whose  re-action  on  excessive  stimulus  has  pro- 
duced all  this  mischief,  are  also  supplied  with  and  nourished  by 
blood-vessels;  and  that  therefore  they,  too,  are  in  a  state  implying 
diseased  sensation  and  nutrition.    In  other  words,  they  are  ex- 
quisitely irritable,  but  their  irritability  is  of  a  diseased  quality,  and 
not  sustained,  because  they  are  badly  nourished  by  the  blood;  the 
result  of  which  is  more  than  ordinary  sensitiveness  to  the  causes 
which  first  induced  the  disease,  or  to  any  stimulus  whatever  applied 
to  the  part.    Feeble  contraction  takes  place,  then  more  exhaustion , 
contraction  again,  and  so  on  until  all  power  is  lost     Thus  a  n  an 
gets  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  windpipe 
from  breathing  very  cold  air;  allows  the  same  cause  to  exasperate 
daily,  by  acting"  on  the  highly  irritable  but  feeble  nerves  a  d 
blo6d  vessels  of  the  membrane  ;  and,  finally,  induces  the  most  in- 
tense brm  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs-a  too  frequent  i  Ins rat ,on 
ot  the  fact,  that  the  most  fatal  maladies  commence  m  a   slight  cob 

DRUG-  MEDICATION.— "Supposing  acute  disease  ueitliei  to 
terSe  in  death  nor  in  some  complete  critical  action  raised  in 
uiother  than  the  morbid  organ  or  set  of  organs,  there  «j  * 
third  termination  of  it-and  that  is   chronic  disease  "  oS 

ordinary  mode  of  drug  medication  m  acute  dis ^ses  tends  most 
powerfully.    I  will  endeavour  to  show  how.    A  simple  mflamma 
lev  action  of  the  stomach,  being  endowed  with  the  na.no 
indigestion,'  is  treated  as  such ;  that™  is  treated  th o.j^»™ 
ton  would  appear  never  to  be  consulered-at  least  it»  oa 
to  sufjose  sol'  For  what  is  done  9    Three  or  four  g^^Jj 
irritating  compound  of  mercury,  called  calomel,  ate  Mmmu 
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the  .mm  being  to  urge  the  liver  to  pour  out  its  bile     A  ffo  i. 
remained  in  the  stomach  for  n  ft,™  C„        •      R    .    Aitei  tbls  has 

are  to  be  remarked    first  tW  ™l      if*  thlS  pi'°CeSS  two  tbi»g* 
to  act  exceD/bv         n  'i     .      imel  d°es  *0'  simulate  the  liver 
can  act  o2y        Z2'Sg  ?e  ** 
H-r;  it  never  LS^  X Irver S  5^  °?    ^.  St?,macb  to 
that  it  should;  and  next  LTneitW^    r   Ph^Slca%  ^possible 
bile  than  usual  nor  the  ditpTfi  6  llV6r  Can  Pour  oufc  ™ore 

mucus  than  usuT  wtthou!         T°Tt.^9inbm  P°Ur  out  more 
whence  to  den     those  se  creSs    °a1  ^  T***"*** 
stimulation  of  the  JZZTdZ'h^T^&'  ^  tbe  doubIe 
membrane  of  the  stomal    fi.l    bkcl\  dnuiSbfc  perpetrated  on  the 

Yet,  again,  calomel  ^ASSffidfr^l  "7 
acute  indigestion !    How  £S£ff£L1S£ S  J?"?  ^  °f 
experience  that  a  free  flow  nf  i  fc  ls  found  bJ 

canal  and  liver  i t Mm I  n?  ^    1mUCUa  from  the  digestive 

to  relieve  the  upper  ori4  fr^rblCh  J"*™'*""-  in  order 
never-foiling  instance  of  this  S  ,  .Autumnal  diarrhoea  is  a 
dyspepsia,  those  upper  organs'  JJffi  £  lfc  ?  ,C,ertain  tbat>  in  ^ute 
erroneous  may  be  ^pffi^3o2?3^-0TWBr  UUCertaiu  0r 
»ade  to  imitate  the  JS^^^S^^  ia 
quantity  of  blood  is  attracted  to  Z  ?tP  i^r  lt"  An  mormons 
J'ver  indirectly;  and  the 7  ■  macb  dlrec%>  and  to  the 
forcing  out  the  bile  and  muc'   t  extaor  ? S  *  ^  bv 

"  *W  fJ"'et  again  •  ibr  it  is  SSdS  S»h  qi"et  aSain- 

vehement  stimulation  can  be  anXd  ,f  8Uch.  """^  and 
mucous  membrane  without  exhaust iij  f,  .the  orgamc  "erves  of  the 
Jjl  Kving  bodies;  tiMmSfSS^^1^^^1^ 
Leved  themselves  by  their  exSdin -  g0?8d  VeSScls  bavc  »■ 
whose  energy  they  shoiild-rec^  fS  actions,  the  nerves,  bv 
■mf  energy.  i/this  Jto5SS^ifS%  ""^  faii  to  a«^d 
at.on  a.a.n  of  blood  in  the  5£H S  "  ^"8  Prevente  tho  accumu- 
P^c  "'ay  do  this,  or  it  2  hT«  !  ^  ^  f5rst  me:tl  after 
few  days  of  mental  or  phWl  Si  or  two  of  f««K"ft  or  a 

acute  dyspepsia.  BnlSSeS  «  r  * thesc'  too>  are  «£«  of 
mnlation  takes  place  still  mo"  re-uli ^ca,»e.t«"  aecond  accu- 
power  of  the  part  haring  Tee  ,  '  1  ''m  tho  fil'sfc>  t]™  orgamo 
md.gestioU,  and  the  X^^?1^!*!?  Io  !  "»oti'er  I  of 
But  tins  time  it  is  „ot  quite  t  **  be,'°^ 

June  so  .lu.te  m  character  as  formerly 
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The  organic   tone  of  the  blood-vessels  is   diminished,  in  conse- 
quence of  the   exhausted  state   of  their  nerves.     The  organic 
sympathy  between  the  vessels  and  the   blood  they  contain  is 
diminished,  from  the  same  cause ;  add  to  which,  that  in  the  interval 
between  this  and  the  former  attack,  the  membrane  of  the  stomach 
has  not  been  in  condition  to  afford  strong  gastric  juice,  digestion  has 
been  of  a  character  not  to  make  good  blood,  and  the  want  of  this 
operates  on  the  vessels  of  the  diseased  membrane.    So  that,  looking 
to  the  vessels  themselves,  to  the  nerves  which  influence  them,  and 
the  blood  that  circulates  in  them,  tbe  whole  of  the  morbid  organ,  or 
part  of  organ,  is  in  a  still  lower  state  of  vitality  than  before.  Never- 
theless—and this  must  never  be  lost  sight  of— this  diminished  vitality 
in  the  portion  of  the  diseased  stomach  is  a  cause  of  great  irritation 
elsewhere.     The  phenomena  of  headache,  fever,  &c,  are  not  so 
intense  as  before.    But  although  the  pain  of  head,  heat  of  skin,  &c, 
are  not  such  prominent  signals  of  the  stomach  disorder  as  before, 
that  is  because  their  vitality  is  diminished  ;  they  do  not  respond  with 
the  same  vigour  and  acuteness  to  the  digestive  irritation  as  on  the 
first  attack.°  Still,  the  mischief,  both  in  the  stomach  and  the  brain, 
and  its  nerves,  as  well  as  the  skin,  has  advanced  ;  their  minute  action 
is  further  than  ever  from  the  standard  of  healthy  life.    The  two 
forced,  false,  and  imperfect  crises  have  left  the  stomach  m  a  more 
irritable  and  more  feeble  condition  than  ever.    But  what  of  that  ? 
Belief  has  been  procured,  speedily  and  with  small  trouble.  Business 
and  pleasure  have  scarcely,  if  at  all,  been  interrupted;  the  only  dis- 
agreeable has  been  the  taste  of  the  physic,  and  perhaps  a  little 
gnpino-  of  the  bowels  from  it.    The  patient  knows  not  of,  and  the 
prescribe!-  cares  not  for  (if  he  knows),  the  small  spot  of  lingering 
irritation  that  is  left  behind,  to  be  again  lighted  up  and  again  ex- 
tinguished by  forced  deluges  of  bile  and  mucus,  until  the  stomach 
itself  passes' from  irritation  into  disorganizing  ulceration  or  cancer, 
and  extending  its  morbid  sympathies  to  the  bram,  spinal  cord,  skin, 
and  lower  bowels,  kills  the  patient  with  apoplexy  or  palsy,  or  allows 
him  to  drag  on  life,  a  prey  to  the  miseries  of  hypochondriasis,  to  piles 
and  rectum  disease,  or  to  an  inveterate  skin  disease. 

"  The  extension  of  chronic  disease  is  either  occasional  or  permanent; 
and  tbe  frequent  repetition  of  the  former  leads  to  the  latter  Thus 
chronic  irritation  of  the  liver  and  stomach  causes  occasional  flushing 
of  the  face  and  headache— indications  of  surging  blood  towards  the 
bead-the  intervals  between  which  gradually  become  less  and  loss 
palpable,  as  tbe  establishment  of  the  condition  m  the  head,  whicfi 
causes  them,  proceeds.  It  is  a  sort  of  warning  given  before  another 
orean  the  brain,  becomes  permanently  involved  in  the  mischief  ol 
the  one  first  affected.  The  agent  by  which  this  extension  takes 
place  is  the  nervous  system;  but  both  occasional  and  permanent  ex- 
tension may  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  animal  sensation 
-as  when  chronic  irritation  of  .the  digestive  apparatus  causes  a 
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periodical  increase  of  discharge  from  an  external  ulcer,  no  increase  of 
pain  or  other  sensation  attending ;  or  when  irritation  of  the  stomach 
acts  slowly  but  incessantly  on  the  heart,  producing  therein  organic 
mischief  totally  unsuspected,  until  examination  after  a  sudden  death 
reveals  the  fact  of  long-standing  disease  in  both  organs.  Very  fre- 
quently, the  worst  cases  of  indigestion  are  those  which  produce  no 
pain,  no  malaise  even,  but  in  which  the  body  wastes  in  atrophy.  The 
deposit  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  from  chronic  disease  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  another  and  too  frequent  illustration  of  this  fact.  In  such 
cases,  there  must  still  be  transmission  of  sympathy,  of  sensation ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  animal  part  of  us  is  not  aware  of  the  trans- 
mission, save  by  its  results,  it  follows  that  the  sensation  propagated 
from  one  diseased,  part  to  another  must  have  been  an  organic  sensa- 
tion, as  contradistinguished  from  an  animal  one. 

"  Referring  to  the  fact  before  mentioned,  that  wherever  there  is 
a  blood-vessel,  or  wherever  nutrition  goes  on,  there  are  organic 
nerves,  the  explanation  of  this  organic  sympathy,  or  sensation,  will 
be  sufficiently  clear.  The  universality  of  these  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels in  the  body  renders  the  extension  of  organic  irritations  from 
one  of  its  organs  to  others  a  very  ready  and,  indeed,  an  inevitable 
phenomenon.  Unless  you  can  find  medicines  of  such  character,  and 
in  such  amount,  as,  when  applied,  to  give  to  the  blood-vessels  the 
exact  degree  of  contractile  power  that  shall  rid  them  of  the  blood 
which  oppresses  them,  and  no  more,  you  either  do  nothing  or  mis- 
chief If  the  stimulation  you  thus  apply  be  too  small  to  give  the 
vessels  the  power  in  question,  not  even  temporary  relief  ensues  If 
it  be  excessive,  which  is  usually  the  case,  greater  exhaustion  than 
before  iol  ows,  and  matters  are  worse  than  before.  The  consequence 
is,  at  the  best,  a  hap-hazard  practice,  and,  at  the  tvorst,  a  mischievous 
practice-the  latter,  alas !  being  the  rule;  for  how  is  it  possible  to 
hit  the  precise  stimulus  ? 

,:  Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  ordinary  medicinal  treatment 
becomes  a  cause,  and  maintainer,  and  aggravator  of  chronic  disease 
in  the  internal  central  organs  of  life— whence  the  mischief  is  pro- 
pagated to  any  other  organs  of  the  body  " 

JJK.  GULLY  ON  THE  LOWERED  POWER  OF  THF 
OA> ■  GLIOMC  NERVES,  OR  NERVES  OF  NUTRITION  - 
nwl  w!  ^ edg^ghpniC  power,  deranged  secretion  takes 
place,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  stomach  itself.    But  the  same  holds 

1  i  n  s  t he  stomael.  A  v"  ?  13  8  continu:^  of  the  same  which 
lints  the  stomach.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  dyspepsia  either  deficient 
or  diseased  spitllr.vcrv  fremientlv  VUink  <>„,l  d  K  \  ■  ^  T 
Air,  ami  n,-r\A    >Ua  c  nuluynuy  thlck  ail(l  tenacious,  less  frequently 

Tl    « Ml       °rTr  m  r"UC0,1H'  the  ktter  »  »c'-vo»s  indiges- 
t  on.    The  spatt  e  also  tastes  acid,  bitter,  metallic,  sweet,  mawlush 

kc  'Zrlt'at ?££  '  ,S,fnV,"g, in  Part  t0  t,,e  Nation  of 

•be  nerves  of  taste,  and  partly  to  the  morbid  secretion.  Further 
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the  vapour  from  the  membrane  of  the  throat  and  jaws  is  more  or  less 
foetid,  causing  a  tainted  breath  ;  though  this  symptom  is  otten  want- 
ing. For  a  like  reason,  namely,  the  congestion  of  the  membrane  in 
question,  dyspeptics  are  much  liable  to  sore  throat,  both  relaxed  and 
inflammatory,  from  variations  of  weather.  Following  the  membrane 
from  the  throat  forwards,  it  covers  the  tongue — the  well-used  in- 
dicator for  the  doctor.  To  go  into  details  on  this  point  would  be 
tiresome,  and  I  shall  content  myself  and  the  reader  too,  probably, 
by  stating  the  general  result  of  my  experience  of  the  tongue  as  a 
symptom  in  chronic  indigestion  : — ■ 

"  1.  When  the  tongue  is  not  much,  or  not  at  all,  increased  in  redness 
or  volume,  but  has  a  thickish  whity-brovvn  fur  upon  it,  without  any 
great  amount  of  dryness,  we  may  infer- that  the  stomach  irritation 
is  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  not  of  an  intense  nor  ancient 
character. 

"2.  When  the  fur  in  question  is  slimy,  and  the  tip  and  sides  of  the 
tongue  that  are  uncovered  by  it  present  a  vivid  redness,  the  dys- 
pepsia is  of  the  mucous  kind,  is  intense  of  character,  and  is  of  longer 
duration. 

"8.  If,  with  this  last  appearance,  the  fur  be  yellowish,  though  more 
dry,  the  liver  and  duodenum  are  involved  in  the  dyspeptic  disorder. 

"'4i.  When  the  tongue  is  clean,  but  vividly  red,  with  the  papilla?  at 
the  tip  elevated,  and  of  the  ordinary  moisture,  a  receut  nervous  dys- 
pepsia may  be  predicated. 

"5.  When  this  red  tongue  is  dry  and  glazed,  a  more  intense  degree 
of  the  dyspepsia  exists. 

"6.  When  the  very  red  tongue  has  a  slight  degree  of  whitish  fur, 
and  is  enlarged  in'  volume,  it  bespeaks  a  very  intense  nervous 
dyspepsia,  sufficient  to  involve  the  brain,  which,  in  such  case,  is 
congested;*' 

"  7.  The  most  intense  degree  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  however,  sho  ws 
a  considerably  enlarged  tongue,  the  face  of  which  is  split  into  fur- 
rows in  all  directions,  so  deep  sometimes  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  several  small  tongues  just  holding  together  by  their  edges. 

"  8.  When  nervous  and  mucous  irritation  are  both  intense,  and  have 
endured  for  a  long  time,  the  tongue  is  red  at  the  tip  and  sides,  covered 
in  the  centre  with  a  very  thin,  white,  shining  mucous  coat,  and  is  en- 
larged'. This  silvery  tongue  (literally,  not  figuratively)  denotes  a  great 
amount  of  long-standing  dyspeptic  irritation  to  be  eradicated.  It  is 
a  common  tongue  with  hypochondriacs,  especially  such  as  have 

*  This  enlargement  of  the  tongue  is  so  strictly  connected  with  stomach 
irritation,  that  tha  tongue  will  sometimes  swell  alter  each  meal,  and  decrease 
when  digestion  is  over;  in  coincidence  with  tlte  excitement  or  rest  o<  ihe 
digestive"  organs.  Moreover,  a  process  of  the  water  cure  will  cause  a  con- 
trition of  the  tongue  for  the  time,  by  deereas.ng  the  stomach 
A  medical  gentleman  now  under  my  care  has  remarked  both  these  facts,  and 
reported  them  to  me. 
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undergone  courses  of  mercury,  aud  is  always  connected  with  morbid 
action  of  the  brain.    Other  peculiarities  of  the  tongue  are  its  inden- 
tation at  the  sides,  which  implies  its  augmented  volume,  and  pressure 
against  the  teeth  ;  audits  tremulousness  on  protrusion,  which  usually 
indicates  nervous  dyspepsia,  that  has  involved  the  spinal  cord.  But 
of  the  signs  above  mentioned,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  tongue,  which  so  often  goes  unnoticed.   Tet  have 
I  seen  cases  of  the  most  distressing  indigestion,  where  the  thickening 
of  the  tongue  was  the  only  sign  it  afforded,  being  in  colour,  moisture, 
and  cleanness  perfect ;  and,  what  is  more  curious,  in  these  cases  the 
dyspepsia  diminished  with  the  diminution  of  the  tongue,  which,  how- 
ever, became  furred  and  rather  clammy  ;  seeming  to  show  that  this 
latter  kind  of  tongue  is  that  of  a  minor  degree  of  stomach  irritation 
It  ia  too  much  the  custom  to  look  for  fur  of  the  tongue  as  the  Only 
sign  of  the  chronic  diseased  digestion  ;  whereas  it  is  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  least  tedious  and  intractable  forms  of  it.    Tour  silvery 
or  your  clean,  red.  swollen  tongue  is  far  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  the  ordinary  foul  'wash-leather'  tongue. 

"The  gums  and teeth  afford  signs  of  dyspepsia;  the  same  mucous 
membrane  which  covers  the  tongue,  and  lines  the  stomach,  passing- 
over  the  gums,  dipping  down  the  sides  of  the  teeth,  and  sending  a 
pulpy  prolongation  by  the  root  of  each  tooth  into  its  centre.  This 
arrangement  renders  it  sufficiently  easy  to  explain  the  redness,  swell- 
ing, tenderness,  sponginess,  bleeding,  and  fostor  of  the  gums  ;  symptoms 
which  attend,  in  great  or  small  array,  most  forms  of  indigestion, 
especially  of  the  mucous  character.   Iu  nervous  dyspepsia,  the  gums 
often  lose  their  nutrition,  and  shrink  from  the  teeth,  leaving  their 
roots  bare.    Neither  is  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how,  with  such  a 
prolongation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  aching,  decay,  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  teeth  occur  in  dyspepsia.    Besides  this,  the  nerve  which 
passes  directly  from  the  brain  to  the  stomach  sends  branches,  as  it 
goes  down  the  throat,  to  the  jaws,  which  branches  give  out  a  twig  of 
nerve  to  each  tooth.    It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  draught  of  water,  dilut- 
ing some  acid  liquid,  or  allaying  some  exasperated  inflammatory 
action  in  the  stomach,  may  almost  immediately  soothe  'a  ragipg 
tooth  '  in  which  no  trace  of  decay  could  be  found  to  account  for  tlie 
pain.     Many  a  noble  grinder  lias  been  extracted,  when  the  more 
pleasant  operation  of  swallowing  some  iced  water  would  have  allowed 
it  to  remain  in  the  jaw,  and  do  good  service  for  years  to  come.  At 
the  point  where  the  inner  mucous  membrane  ceases,  and  the  outer 
mucous  membrane,  or  skin,  commences-at  the  lips— there  is  fire- 
en  ntly  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  spongy  tissue  which  constitutes 
them.    limjierg  red,  spongy  lip  occurs  m  recent  raucous  disease, 
or  in  nervous  dyspepsia,  at  any  stage;  it  goes  with  the  red  and 
spongy  gums.    Sometimes  its  covering  membrane  partakes  of  the 
nature  ot  skin,  and  throws  off  mucus,  which  coagulates  in  the  air 
and  forms  dry  flakes  on  the  lips.    But  when  dyspepsia  has  been  of 
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very  long  standing,  and  has  invaded  the  structure  of  the  duodenum 
or  liver,  we  have  the  lips  at  first  marbled  red  and  white,  and  as  the 
disease  predominates,  the  white  predominates,  the  lips,  the  lower  one 
especially,  becoming  blanched,  waxy,  and  hard.  This  is  the  old  drunk- 
ard's lip.and  bespeaks  irremediable  mischief.  Proceeding  from  the  back 
of  the  throat  to  the  nostrils,  and  thence  by  the  passage  for  the  tears  to 
the  eyes,  the  mucous  membrane  lines  the  eyelids,  and  covers  the  eye- 
balls "to  the  extent  of  the  portion  called  'the  white  of  the  eye.' 
Hence  the  bleared,  suffused  eyes  of  many  dyspeptics ;  the  gorged, 
thickened,  and  internally  red,  and  externally  dark  eyelids  ;  the_  in- 
flamed glands  at  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes,  accompanied  by  deficient 
or  thick  gummy  secretion  there.  And  as  these  two  surfaces— the 
inner  eyeiid  and  white  of  the  eye— work  upon  each  other,  the  result 
of  their  congested  state  is  painful  action,  producing  flow  of  tears, 
the  whole  going  by  the  name  of  '  weak  eyes,'— a.  symptom  of  very 
common  occurrence  in  chronic  indigestion. 

"Itching  of  the  nostrils,  dryness,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  excessive  dis- 
tillation from  them,  irregular  sense  of  smell,  all  which  take  place  in 
dyspepsia,  are  accounted  for  by  the  extension  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  to  the  nostrils.  When  the  membrane  is  gorged  and 
thickened,  the  nerves  of  smell  spread  over  it  are  oppressed  m  then- 
function,  and  deficient  sense  of  smell  is  a  dyspeptic  symptom.  The 
same  connexion  of  membrane  renders  dyspeptics  very  liable  to  take 
cold  in  the  head— that  is,  to  have  the  lining  of  the  nostrils  gorged  with 
blood,  as  the  secondary  consequence  of  external  cold. 

"  Eunning  up  from  the  back  of  the  throat  to  the  Eustachian  tube, 
which  is  the° avenue  thence  to  the  inner  ear,  the  mucous  membrane 
here,  also,  is  liable  to  variations  with  that  of  the  stomach.  It  may 
become  dry,  and  then  there  is  burning  pain  and  acute  sense  of  hearing  ; 
it  may  become  gorged  wi 
ssage,  produce  one  species  c 
symptom  very  often  complai— 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  passes  over  the  spongy  bones  at  the 
back  of  the  nostrils,  and  reaches  and  lines  the  hollow  space  which 
separates  the  two  plates  of  the  bones  of  the  forehead— thcjrontal 
sinus  This  is  the  seat  of  sick  headache  and  of  bilious  headache,  as 
irritation  of  the  membrane  of  the  stomach  itself,  or  of  its  extension 
to  the  liver,  prevails.  . 

"  So  far,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  expli- 
cable by  the  continuation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach.  -But. 
in  thus  tracing  them  by  continuity  of  membrane,  it  should  never  tor 
an  instant,  be  forgotten  that  the  sympathies,  healthy  as  well  as 
morbid,  between  the  different  portions  of  that  membrane  are  due, 
to  the  similar  nutrition  of  them  all  under  the  direction  ot  tM 
ganglionic  nervous  system.  It  is  the  nerves  ot  tins  syslen,  whn  i 
should  be  ever  present  to  the  mental  eye  of  the  practit  lone r  wke a  e 
beholds,  in  the  various  signs  I  have  detailed,  evidences  of  chiome 
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dyspeptic  disorder.  Failing  in  this,  he  falls  into  the  worst  errors  of 
ontology,  treating  names  instead  of  states  of  action,  and  putting 
aside  as  non-existent  the  organic  sensitiveness  of  the  most  sensitive 
membrane  of  the  body — the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive 
organs.  We  know  not  of  such  membrane  without  myriads  of  nerves 
of  organic  life  entering  into  its  intimate  texture,  and  regulating  all 
its  vital  actions.  Not  a  tear  distils  from  the  eye,  nor  a  drop  of  the 
wonderful  gastric  juice  from  the 'lining  of  the  stomach,  save  at  the 
urgency  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  which  supply  the  membrane  of 
either  organ." 

DR.  GULLY  ON  THE  PLEXUS  OF  GANGLIONIC  OB. 
NUTEITIVE  NEEVES  OF  THE  STOMACH 

"Around  and  especially  underneath  the  stomach,  there  is  a  thickly 
meshed  network  of  nerves  of  organic  life,  from  which,  after  infinite 
subdivisions,  myriads  of  twigs  proceed  into  the  substance  of  the 
stomach,  and  endue  its  inner  or  mucous  membrane  with  organic 
sensibility  and  secretorial  power.    Intertwined  with  this  network 
are  nerves  from  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  whose  office  is  supposed 
to  be  the  conveyance  of  sympathy  and  animal  sensation  to  and  from 
those  organs  and  the  stomach :  the  quantity  of  these  nerves  of  com- 
munication varies  in  individuals.    Now,  by  nervous  indigestion  I 
mean  those  symptoms  which  indicate  irritation  of  the  nervous  net- 
work about  the  stomach ;  and  by  mucous  indigestion,  those  which 
point  at  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  as  the  seat  of  the 
mischief.    Such  a  distinction  unquestionably  exists,  and  influences 
the  treatment  and  the  result ;   but,  as  may  be  readily  conceived 
where  in  one  case  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  in  the  other  the  extremi- 
ties are  points  of  disorder,  one  ofttimes  runs  into  the  other  and 
each  at  all  times  more  or  less  affects  the  other ;  the  nervous  irrita- 
tion occasionally  disordering  the  mucous  surface,  and  the  latter  when 
exasperated,  involving  the  whole  plexus  of  nerves,  and,  by  the  junc- 
tion, exciting  a  most  formidable  species  of  dyspepsia.     Cases  of 
nervous  indigestion  are  very  common  in  persons  of  business,  and  of 
active  and  anxious  minds-a  large  class  in  English  society.  The 
usual  mode  of  treatment  is  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  at  the  stomach,  in 
the  shape  of  tome  and  alterative  medication  and  stimulating  diet. 
XrtM  it  not  the  ess  true  that  the  patient  must  bo  made  apparent!,, 
weaker  m  order  to  be  made  absolutely  stronger.    That  irritation  of 

teJz  rrfivx;vv,i,ch  disorder3  *he  br™>  *»*  «S? 5&3 

Zlu    1    and  tl  i     ,0U3  ,,eDW'  aml   :i"am  tremblings,  must  be 

to  what '  it  i, 8?  £2  he  bl*am,  l0S03  itS  °ld  i^t,  and  returns 
to  what  it  real  y  is-a  very  weak,  disabled  brain  sc.  din-  a  vorv 
small  amount  of  sustained  enerev  to  the  limha  1 1  : ,7?  S-  \ 
of  fhf.  nmnoua  ;a  nflv  t  i  V  ,?  110  nmt)a.    llus  lowering  part 

and  diet  w  , ch  wh  i  ^  ^  ^  io™^°^  wet-sheet  packing, 
ami  diet,  which,  while  they  seem  to  enfeeble  the  brain  relieve  the 
Slf°S  ^'Press-on,  and  enable  them  to  act  more  Sy  and 
health.!, .  Hence  my  saying  that  the  patient  is  -  absolutely  stronger/ 
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1  hough  'apparently  weaker:'  real  strength  is  to  be  found  in  the 
healthy  viscera  alone. 

"  Sis  months  is  a  sufficiently  short  period  to  conquer  so  slippery 
an  antagonist  as  a  morbidly  nervous  stomach,  which  has  generally 
endured  for  more  than  as  many  years;  and  I  would  caution  the 
reader  against  recorded  cases  of  the  disease  cured  in  five  or  six 
weeks.  Such  cases  never  have  occurred,  and  never  will  occur,  save 
in  the  advertisements  and  pamphlets  of  charlatan  writers. 

"The  same  nerves  of  the  great  ganglionic  network,  situated  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  which  supply  the  latter,  also  by  branches  supply 
the  liver;  and  the  same  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  stomach 
extends  to  hue  the  duodenum,  and  thence,  through  the  common  gall- 
dnct,  to  line  every  one  of  the  numberless  ramifications  of  it  inthe 
liver,  terminating,  after  infinite  subdivisions,  in  the  minutest  points, 
where  the  great  work  of  biliary  secretion  goes  on.  In  the  liver, 
therefore,  as  in  the  stomach,  we.  have  to  view  two  kinds  of  derange- 
ments— one  dependent  on  disordered  nervous  supply,  the  other  on 
fixed  mucous  irritation.  As  regards  the  duodenum,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  its  nervous  disorder  as  distinguished  from 
its  mucous  inflammation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  and 
intractable  of  digestive  diseases.  Still,  as  duodenitis— as  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  duodenum  is  called— never  exists  apart  from 
disorder  of  the  liver,  I  speak  of  both  at  once,  only  stating  what  addi- 
tional signs  mark  its  co-existence  with  diseased  liver ;  which  -maj/ 
exist  without  duodenitis.  The  sympathy  between  the  brain  and  liver 
is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  body,  and,  as  has  been  said,  strong 
passion  is  a  very  common  cause  of  a  bilious  attack.  Hence,  in 
chronic  biliousness,  the  activity  of  the  brain,  as  shown  in  great 
amount  of  exercise,  and  in  the  consideration  of  exciting  subjects, 
should  be  avoided.  .  . 

"  RHEUM  1TISM. — Cold  and  damp  are  the  ordinary  exciting 
causes  of  rheumatism.  The  proximate  cause  is  an  inflammation  ot  the 
•sheaths  and  coverings  of  the  muscles  aud  large  joints.  But  the  psfe 
disposing  cause  is  more  deeply  seated,  aud  requires  to  be  well  kept 
in  view  when  reference  is  to  be  made  to  treatment.  U  hy  the  rheu- 
matism seizes  one  joint  or  set  of  muscles  more  than  another,  we 
know  not  positively';  but  we  do  know  most  positively  that  more  or 
less  digestive  derangement  is  present  at  the  tune.  1  never  saw  a 
rheumatic  attack  in  which  such  derangement  was  not  present  pre- 
viously to  its  commencement.  And  how  often  does  it  not  happen 
that  a  patient  racked  with  pain  is  instantly  relieved,  an  iron  baud, 
as  it  were,  taken  from  his  limbs,  by  a  copious  vomiting  of  bile  or  a 
seizure  of  common  cholera.  Again  what  are  the 
usually  relieve  the  acute  attack  ?--calo,nel,  winch  forces  the  ci  to 
pour  out  bile  ;  opium  in  combination  with  calomel,  which  arouses  an 
amount  of  irritation  within,  that  sometimes  though  very  .  >c , i> 
thrown  upon  the  surface  in  a  relieving  sweat  j  guuuwum  and  otuer 
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highly  stimulating  gums,  which  act.  in  like  manner;  and  colclticum 
which  irritating  the  whole  digestive  caoal,  and  causing  vomiting 
upwards,  and  enormous  secretions  downwards,  makes  a  diversion  in 
iavour  of  the  particular  phase  of  irritation  that  led  to  the  attack 
ana  the  pain  is  relieved.   All  this  points  to  the  relief,  to  the  altera- 
tion of  action  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  notably  in  the  biliary 
parts  oi  them,  as  the  great  aim  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatic  dis- 
order.   Kheuinatisin  is  not  a  mere  inflammatory  pain  of  the  sheaths 
oi  the  muscles  ;  it  is  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of  digestive  irrita- 
tion exhibited  by  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of  fibrous  inflammation. 
Any  other  view  of  it  leads  to  the  most  absurd  and  disastrous  treat- 
ment.   I  have  often  observed  that  when  the  pain  is  confined  to  one 
«  wc >  jomts ,  it  is  harder  to  get  rid  of;  as  if  the  concentration  of 
wsceral  sympathyon  these  two  joints  rendered  its  removal  to  the  entire 
shin  more  difficult.    Age  has  also  some  influence  on  the  length  of 
treatment :  atter  the  fiftieth  year,  one  is  obliged  to  spread  the  treat 
ment  over  more  time,  because  the  body  is  not  so  ap  for  s  o„o  Re- 
action.   I  have  noticed  that  women  are  longer  in  reeoveS  lban 
men;  probably  from  the  neuronic  element  entering  morTinto  the 

TtTattn^l  Tr  m/b?m;  f°r  *?  -fences  tlm  ti 

purely  fibrot    ?„V°TJ  °   Vhmm^  '"ore  tedious  than  the 

purely  fibrous  kind.    But  in  any  case,  it  is  better  to  look  forward 

ri-B^wl^,^?^  UNDERTAKES  THE  WATER 
11  vt  upon  the  organic  power  enjoyed  by  even.  Mood-vessel  in  the  hod,, 

oT^caV^Zu^^^lf^  ^NoMmgUm  Medico- 

this  affection,  particular  v  to S, \ Si  n,'"n°  °      s.Vncope  senilis"  to 

the  Sg«d.    iCSLt^  th°  att<••,,fc,0,,  of' the  Profession  I  , 

aggravated  S^XSTSl   M*™  *!  *  ^  »  »•»• 

Section  has  been  ^SU'  £J'  ^ ,"'t  ttWftre  thft*  *• 

head  of  ingestion  and  £  «  r       L   *  exoePfc  UQdw  % 

o      im,  ana  the  sufferers  themselves  often  call  it  a  bilious 
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attack.  I  do  not  think  that  the'symptom  of  syncope  is  so  apparent 
in  infancy  ;  and  I  believe  in  middle  age  the  attacks  are  slighter,  and 
not  often  serious.  The  syncope  in  old  age  is  very  apparent,  and  is 
the  first  symptom  requiring  prompt  attention;  for  if  remedies  are 
neglected,  the  complaint  becomes  sometimes  much  aggravated,  and  is 
followed  by  convulsion  and  death. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since  I  first  noticed  particularly  the  syn- 
cope senilis.   The  subject  was  about  seventy  years  of  age.   I  thought 
at  that  time  it  was  a  precursor  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  the  patient 
having  had  a  slight  paralysis  when  about  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
which  affected  him  slightly  through  life.    I  was  glad  to  find,  on 
his  recovery,  that  there  was  no  increase  of  his  paralytic  symptoms. 
Since  that  time  1  have  often  observed  the  same  syncope,  unattended 
by  any  permanent  ill-effects.    My  patients  have  been  from  sixty- 
eight  to  eighty-six  years  of  age  ;  the  youngest  sixty-eight,  the  oldest 
eighty-six.    I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  laboured  under  any  or- 
ganic disease  whatever ;  but  we  all  know,  that  at  an  advanced  age 
the  brain  and  heart,  the  nervous  and  vascular  system,  are  frequently 
more  inactive,  and  in  an  impaired  condition.    In  the  cases  I  have 
attended  of  syncope  senilis,  gastric  irritation  appears  to  have  been 
the  sole  cause  of  attack.    At  that  advanced  age,  mastication  of  the 
food  is  very  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  performed,  for  want  of  teeth  ; 
solid  animal  food  has  been  eaten  when  the  stomach  has  been  in  an 
unfit  state  to  assimilate  it,  usually  after  having  had  a  longer  walk 
than  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to,  or  had  more  _  muscular 
exertion  than  usual,  so  as  to  produce  fatigue,  and  sometimes  after 
exposure  to   cold ;  all  which  tend  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
stomach.    On  this  account,  the  food  remains  an  indigestible  mass 
in  the  stomach,  and  gives  rise  to  gastric  irritation,  producing  syn- 
cope and  convulsion,  which  sometimes  follow,  often  slight  at  first, 
but  becoming  more  formidable,  or  even  fatal,  if  proper  remedies 
are  not  promptly  used.    I  was  called  to  a  patient  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  bis  wife  having  been  awoke  by  his  hard 
breathing  and  noise  in  his  throat.    She  found  her  husband  was  in  a 
fit.    I  was  directly  sent  for.    When  I  arrived  he  had  partially  re- 
covered, but  very  soon  after,  he  had  a  second  fit,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  a  slight  attack  of  epilepsy,  attended  witli  convulsion, 
but  had  no  bitten  tongue,  as  is  usual  in  severe  attacks  of  epilepsy. 
As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  attack,  so  that  he 
could  swallow,  I  give  him  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of  ipeeacuana 
with  fifteen  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potass,  which  was  followed  by 
full  vomiting;  he  ejected  lumps  of  solid  beef,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  swallowed,  or  rather  bolted,  without  having  been  masticated  at, 
all-  one  of  the  pieces,  I  observed,  was  about  an  inch  long  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.    Although  the  food  had  been  taken 
into  the  stomach  about  sixteen  hours,  the  acute  corners  and  edges 
of  the  beef  appeared  as  if  just  cut  with  a  sharp  kmle,  not  tne 
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least  digested.  No  further  remedy  was  required  after  the  emetic, 
but  attention  to  the  bowels,  which  he  reluctantly  submitted  to, 
saying  he  was  quite  well.  In  a  month  afterwards  he  had  another  fit 
of  a  similar  nature.  He  fell  down  in  a  moment  on  the  floor,  and 
remained  in  the  same  state  as  in  the  former  case  for  half  an  hour  ; 
the  same  remedies  were  resorted  to  as  before,  and  he  recovered 
quickly.  I  expect  the  patient  will  have  a  return  of  the  syncope,  as 
he  is  very  wiltul,  aud  will  not  attend  to  any  means  of  prevention. 
This  patient  was  the  youngest,  being  sixty-eight  years  of  age. 
Previous  to  the  first  fit  he  had  been  using  much  muscular  exertion, 
still  being  active  in  business. 

Another  case  is  that  of  an  old  patient,  of  eighty-six  years,  who 
at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  had  several  similar  attacks  of  syncope. 
After  the  last  fit,  attended  with  slight  convulsion,  I  was  induced  to 
think  it  had  been  occasioned  by  taking  solid  food,  which  was 
swallowed  after  imperfect  mastication;  on  that  account  I  forbade 
him  the  use  of  animal  food  altogether.    This  regimen  he  has  now 
strictly  adhered  to  for  some  months,  except  a  few  times  having 
taken  a  small  quantity  of  tripe.    He  has  had  no  return  of  his  faint° 
ing  fit,  a  much  longer  time  having  now  elapsed  than  the  interval 
after  which  he  had  several  of  the  previous  attacks.    I  would  make 
an  observation  here,  as  a  contrast  to  the  former  case  I  have  related 
in  the  younger  man,  that  at  a  more  advanced  age  the  patient  does 
not  recover  so  quickly  from  the  attack,  but  requires  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  digestive  organs  for  some  days,  with  gentle  aperients, 
and  saline  medicine  in  a  a  state  of  effervescence.    {Aperients  are  un- 
necessary and  injurious.   I  recommend  exciting  the  throat  with,  a 
feather,  or  mustard  and  water,  to  produce  vomiting. — J.  S.) 
_  It  is  not  unusual  for  even  young  men  to  have  similar  attacks  from 
indigestion,  when  sudden  syncope  for  a  short  period  comes  on,  re- 
covery taking  place  in  a  few  moments.     The  same  attack  at  an 
advanced  age,  I  presume,  would  be  attended  with  aggravated  symp- 
toms, such  as  those  I  have  witnessed.    The  lamentable  illness  and 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  case 
of  "  syncope  senilis,"  which  became  aggravated,  and  terminated 
fatally.    In  the  "  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  by  Stocqueler 
it  is  stated  that  "the  health  of  his  Grace  had  been  unusually  good 
lor  some  days,  and  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  September,  it  was  re- 
marked that  he  took  a  longer  walk  than  usual  through  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  Castle."    The  Lancet  of  the  16th  October,  1852  in 
the  leading  article,  says,  "During  some  day  preceding  the  14th 
September,  18o2,  the  day  of  the  Duke's  death,  there  had  been  a  hot 
midday  sun,  a  considerable  wind,  chiefly  from  the  north,  and  the 
evenings  and  nights  were  cold  and  chilly.    The  thermometer,  on  the 
night  preceding  the  fatal  event,  was  only  six  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point;  on  the  preceding  day  it  had  been  up  to  ninety-two 
degrees  1  ahr.    JNo  precautions  were  taken  to  obviate  the  effect  of 
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sucli  a  change  on  the  aged  and  necessarily  weak  system  of  the  Duke, 
and  the  pallor  of  his  countenance  observed  on  the  preceding  Sunday 
showed  that  this  influence  was  telling  on  the  circulation.  The' 
stomach  was  ill  prepared  to  receive  a  hearty  dinner,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  that  organ  were  further  increased  by  receiving  a  considerable 
quantity  of  food  imperfectly  masticated,  in  consequence  of  the  Duke's 

loss  of  teeth."  "He  took  for  dinner,  mock  turtle,  tv.rbot, 

venison,  and  -pudding"  It  is  further  added  in  The  Lancet,  "  It  is 
probable  that  had  the  Duke's  stomach  been  relieved  by  vomiting  in 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  he  would  now  be  with  us  ;  it  is  even 
probable  that  such  an  effort,  if  successful,  at  nine  o'clock  might  have 
saved  him  ;  but  every  hour  added  to  the  exhaustion,  and  rendered 
such  an  act  difficult." 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  observes  in  a  paper  in  The  Lancet,  of  October 
30th,  1852,  "  On  the  malady  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington-."— 
'■  It  is  obvious  that  if  efficient  vomiting  could  have  have  been  in- 
duced, the  offending  cause  of  this  lamentable  malady  would  have 
been  removed,  and  all  might  have  been  well ;  he  would,  humanly 
speaking,  still  be  with  us.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  any  organic  disease  of  either  the  brain  or  the  heart. 
It  is  to°be  regretted  that  there  was  no  post-mortem  examination." 

It  might  be  thought  by  some  individuals  that  abstaining  from 
animal  food  at  the  period  of  old  age  might  be  attended  with  the  loss 
of  health  and  strength.  I  had  an  instance  in  a  relation  of  my  own 
family,  who,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  quite  abstained  from  animal 
food,  and  also  from  wine.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  when  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  he  was  requested  by  his  relatives  to  resume  bis  animal 
food  and  wine,  heexcused  himself  from  taking  either  of  them,  by  saying- 
he  did  not  want  them  ;  for  he  was  very  healthy,  and  in  good  spirits 
although  very  thin  in  body.  He  lived  till  he  was  nearly  ninety  years 
of  a<*e.  This  old  gentleman,  I  apprehend,  would  have  been  a 
likely  subject  for  the  syncope  senilis,  had  he  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  solid  animal  food,  which  he  could  not  masticate,  and  would 
most 'probably  have  shortened  his  days.  At  an  advanced  age,  when 
the  physical  powers  of  the  body  are  declining,  and  second  child- 
hood approaching,  and  at  that-  period  when  comparatively  little 
exercise  only  canbe  taken,  the  body  does  not  require  the  same  solid 
food  Nature  points  out  the  use  of  milk  and  light  farinaceous 
matter  as  an  aliment,  as  being  more  natural,  and  adapted  to  that 
period  of  life;  such  food  alone  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  body  m  a 
heal  thv,  cheerful,  and  happy  state.  It  has  been  erroneously  stated  hat 
-wine  is  the  milk  of  old  age;"  I  believe  the  truth  is  that  milk  ,ri 
the  wine  of  old  age,  for  both  the  first  and  second  childhood,  the 
most  natural  and  the  most  nutritious.  Erasmas  Darwin  usedj?  sayj 
"  Milk  is  white  blood."  The  oldest  individuals  1  have  known  1  m  | 
lived  principally  upon  milk  diet.  Second  childhood  may  J^gg 
much  m  the  way  as  directed  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  Ero 
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fessor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh :  "  Plenty  of 
milk,  plenty  of  flannel,  and  plenty  of  sleep  or  rest." 

Eemarks  ox  Medical  Progress,  by  John  Stevens. — "  Prom 
the  harmony  which  exists  throughout  the  human  system,  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  whole  action  depends  on  the  operation  of 
some  one  principle, — say  the  principle  of  heat,— and  however  much  the 
idea  may  be  derided,  it  is  just  the  substance  of  what  they  tell  us, 
1  that  life  is  a  forced  state,  depending  on  the  operation  of  stimuli.' 

"  The  fundamental  principle  that  all  disease  originates  from  the 
same  cause,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  viz.,  a  loss  of  animal  heat, 
and  which  gives  rise  to  the  various  ills  humanity  is  subject  to.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  it  can  have  but  one  direct  or  indirect  mode 
of  cure ;  what  that  is  we  shall  presently  inquire. 

"  First,  we  must  ascertain  what  has  caused  the  loss  of  the  equili- 
brium,— in  other  words,  how  did  the  disease  commence  ;  was  it  the 
result  of  some  immediate  cause,  or  has  it  been  gradually  advancing, 
almost  imperceptibly,  with  time,  until  we  can  no  longer  enjoy  life  r 
If  from  some  immediate  cause,  it  is  then  simply  an  acute'  disease, 
and  maybe  removed  equally  as  quickly  ;  if  not "  heeded,  or  impro- 
perly treated,  it  may  go  until  it  settle  itself  somewhere,  either  in 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  rheumatic  pains,  or  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  it  may  fall  upon  some  vital  part,  and  lead  either 
to  immediate  death,  or  to  a  gradual  decay  and  waste  of  the  whole 
body.    Loss  of  heat,  that  is,  cold,  or  obstructed  perspiration,  is 
the  primary  cause  in  either  case.    The  remedial  process  should' be 
to  equalize  the  circulation,  relax  the  contracted  tissues   and  open 
the  pores  in  the  former  case  ;  and.  bear  the  same  principle  in  mind 
in  all  others.    "We  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  disease  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  as  most  people  imagine  ;  strange  forms  of  it,  we 
admit,  do  sometimes  arise,  and  which  may  not  be  treated  success- 
fully, but  the  ordinary  cvery-day  disease,  that  day  after  day  is  to  be 
found  almost  everywhere,  is  as  entirely  within  our  control  as  are  the 
cravings  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

i:  •'  The  only  way  to  keep  the  body  in  a  healthy  state  is  to  make  use 
of  such  articles  of  food  as  have  been  proved  by  observation  and  ex- 
perience to  be  adapted  to  accomplish  the  end.'  After  this,  shall  we 
be  told  that  the  types  of  disease  are  continually  changing/and  that 
the  'medical  treatment  must  differ  at  different  periods'  to  meet 
these  changes?  Why  not  apply  the  samo  reasoning  to  food  and 
hunger  ?  Food  taken  into  the  stomach  nourishes  every  part  •  an 
■injury  of  any  one  part,  an  obstruction  of  any  one  function,  injures 
the  whole  frame.  A  man  takes  a  dose  of  arsenic,  and  dies  •  another 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  dies.  What  does  it  prove?  simply  that 
those  individuals  Tldl4te<f  a  single  physical  law,  and  death  was  the 
result.  .Many  medical  men  have  written  upon  the  importance  of  a 
due  observance  of  the  physical  laws,  and  vet  there  is  hardly  a  SUiflle 
disease  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  ilia  in  which  they  do  nol 
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recommend  a  violation  of  these  laws  in  order  to  effect  a  cure.  How 
long  will  this  absurd  theory  be  tolerated  ?  It  is  said  that  '  Pro- 
vidence has  a  certain  way  of  dealing  with  the  errors  of  mankind, 
which  is  to  leave  them  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  mistakes-.'  _ 

"  The  vital  principle  or  power  of  life,  whatever  may  be  its  consti- 
tutional essence,  is  undoubtedly  an  unit.  That  this  vital  principle  is 
affected  in  some  way  in  disease  we  take  for  granted  ;  viz.,  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  all  disease  consists  in  a  loss  of  vital  power  or  heat, 
and  a  deficiency  in  the  performance  of  functional  action.  We  ad- 
mit of  no  exception;  whether  a  diseased  orgau  has  increased  or 
suspended  its  action,  its  proper  function  is  not  performed.  _ 

"  Let  us  suppose  a  case  of  simple  or  acute  fever :  the  digestive  power 
is  lost  of  course  nutrition  does  not  go  on— the  secretions  are 
suppressed— the  absorption  of  worn-out  matter  or  particles  is  sus- 
pended ;  but  action  of  the  sanguiferous  system  is  much  increased, 
and  there  is  now  danger  of  disorganization.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
excitement,  which  must,  if  not  arrested,  end  m  inflammation  of  some 
vital  part,  and  thus  terminate  in  death,  we  would  not  use  the  lancet, 
nor  administer  opium  nor  mercury,  neither  would  we  leech,  blister  cup, 
nor  starve,  but  would  at  once  open  the  pores.  Through  their  million 
mouths  the  enemy  should  be  assisted  to  escape ;  the  pulse  would 
soon  lose  its  velocity,  the  crisis  would  be  past,  and  the  sufferer 
saved  from  a  lengthened  illness,  or  rescued  from  a  premature  grave. 
To  subdue  the  vital  powers,  therefore,  is  not  a  rational  indication; 
the  physician  should  ever  assist  nature. 

"Mr  S  Key,  the  first  surgeon  of  the  present  times,  writes,  lhe 
higher  the  class  of  practitioner,  and  the  greater  his  experience,  the 
more  does  he  lean  on  nature  for  his  guide,  and  less  and  ess  con- 
fidence does  he  repose  on  the  curative  influence  of  medical  agent,. 
The  sound  practitioner  of  medicine  follows  nature  as  his i  polar ■  star 
if  she  be  distorted  from  her  path,  he  endeavours  to  coned  ate her  by 
gentle  meansto  a  return;  he  studies  her  movements,  and  tnes  to 

im«1t^inire«  the  exercise  of  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  convince 
every  person  of  common  understanding,  that  whatever  substance 
ZZUcl  the  property  to  reduce  the  living  power  in  man  is  wholly 
unfit  to  restore  that  power  when  reduced  by  disease.  _ 

"  In  all  cases  of  disease,  we  hold,  the  vital  heat  is  diminished,  the 
digestive  powers  are  enfeebled,  and  morbific  matter  accumulates  m 
the  s1ste.r  If  these  evils  can  be  removed,  the  patient  is  restored  to 
With  otherwise  not  If,  therefore,  we  can  command  remedies 
whttaTe  tst  suLd  to  remove  those 'evils,  sustain  the  pat.eut,  and 
Ivt  th  further  progress  of  decay,  then  we  possess  general 
Ld! !  of  treatment,  adapted  alike  to  all  diseases,  and  sure  to  erne  all, 
if  in  their  nature  curable.  m.;„cwle  of  life  is 
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the  operations  of  nature  depend.  Secondly,  that  all  disease  is  in  its 
nature  opposed  to  life,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  vital  power  or 
heat  of  the  body;  hence  a  diminution  of  heat  is  disease:  and,  thirdly, 
that  the  absence  of  heat  is  death." 


CLIMATE. — A  few  lines  on  this  subject 
may  be  of  service  to  the  few  who  can  change 
their  residence  from  the  cold  northern 
counties  for  the  more  genial  south.  Num- 
bers of  delicate  persons  die  simply  because 
their  constitutions  cannot  stand  the  change 
from  a  temperature,  in  September,  of  80  or 
sometimes  100  degrees  in  the  sun,  in  the 
day,  to  40  in  the  night;  and  in  winter, from 
50  degrees  in  the  day,  to  freezing  point, 
32,  in  the  night,  and  sometimes  down  to 
15  or  20.  Much  may  be  done  to  preserve 
health  and  save  life,  by  strict  abstinence 
from  stimulants,  attending  to  clothing,  as 
laid  down  in  this  work,  and  to  simple  diet. 
Stimulants,  instead  of  enabling  persons 
better  to  endure  cold  and  damp,  have  di- 
rectly the  contrary  effect;  they  lower  the 
power  of  the  body  to  resist  cold,  by  caus- 
ing internal  congestion,  and  withdrawing 
the  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  cause  a  feeling  of 
warmth,  and  concentrating  it  where  it 
causes  obstruction  to  the  circulation.  I 
have  said  so  much  in  other  places  in  this 
work  on  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  trunk 
from  the  cold  and  damp  of  our  English 
climate  in  winter,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  it,  although  I  see  persons  con- 
tinually bringing  upon  themselves  the  most 
serious  diseases  simply  from  this  cause. 
Delicate  persons,  or  any  at  all  liable  to 
bronchial  affections,  if  they  cannot  go  to  a 
warmer  climate  in  winter  and  spring,  may 
avoid  the  hazard  of  going  out  of  warm 
rooms  into  the  cold,  by  the  nse  of  Maw's 
respirator,  and  avoiding  going  out  in 
stormy  weather.  Houses  built  on  the  plan 
of  our  establishment,  with  outer  glazed 
saloon,  jfive  the  inmates  space  for  exer- 
cise and  good  air  in  any  weather,  without 
the  hot  and  close  temperature  of  sitting- 
rooms  generally  little  ventilated. 

The  difference  of  the  height  of  the 
thermometer  betwixt  one  place  and  another 
is  not  always  a  correct  criterion  of  the  cli- 
mate: the  shelter  from  the  north  and  east 
winds  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  in- 
valid. The  thermometer  in  the  midland 
counties,  in  February,  1855,  descended  15 
to  2<>  degrees  lower  than  at  Torquay  and 
Hastings;  and  at  Penzance  the  difference 
was  a  few  degrees  more  in  favour  of  the 
invalid.  When  the  weather  in  Lancashire 
or  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  eastern  counties, 
and  the  more  northerly,  has  been  too  in- 


clement for  delicate  persons  to  go  out  of 
doors,  invalids  could  go  out  daily  in  these 
southern  localities,  and  even  dispense  with 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Several 
friends  of  ours,  who  have  just  now  (10th 
October)    removed   from    Yorkshire  to 
Hastings,  inform  us  it  is  like  returning  to 
summer ;  the  thermometer  at  the  same 
time  varying  from  35  degrees  in  the  night, 
to  45  or  50  in  the  day,  in  Yorkshire :  and 
at  Hastings  the  weather  quite  too  mild  for 
the  clothing  they  went  in.    Whatever  may 
be  said  by  interested  doctors  as  to  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  cold,  bracing  air  for  invalids, 
experience  will  always  convince  such  in- 
valids of  the  truth  of  the  contrary  doctrine. 
Why  are  the  registrar's  reports  of  deaths 
so  soon  and  heavily  increased  when  cold 
weather  sets  in?    And  it  is  notorious  the 
doctors  have  a  Yery  slack  time  in  the  sum- 
mer months  :  but  as  soon  as  October  comes 
in,  in  the  northerly  or  eastern  counties, 
acute  diseases  soon  find  them  plenty  of 
employment.     By  Christmas,  they  often 
find  it  difficult  to  get  through  their  work. 

Some  parts  in  the  west  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  although  so  far  north,  have  very 
mild  climates,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Western  Ocean,  and  their  being  pro- 
tected from  the  north  and  east  winds  by 
ranges  of  mountains.  The  Gulf  Stream, 
from  the  West  Indies,  flows  towards  the 
south-west  of  England;  and  the  effects  of 
the  warm  temperature  of  the  water  is  felt 
on  all  the  west  coast.  Many  a  life  would  be 
saved,  if  persons  could,  for  a  winter  or  two, 
emigrate  to  these  genial  southern  climates' 
to  have  their  constitutions  strengthened  to 
stand  colder  climates  of  the  north. 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  highly  spoken 
of  for  the  mildness  of  the  winter  season, 
and  is  now  within  about  fourteen  days  by 
steamer.  One  of  my  patients,  who  resides 
mostly  at  Cairo,  informs  us  that  the  tempera- 
ture and  climate  of  November  arc  equal  to 
our  July,  and  very  dry.  The  discomforts 
of  foreign  parts  are,  however,  to  be  taken 
into  account;  and  from  all  the  information 
we  have  been  able  to  gather  on  this  sub- 
let, I  believe  a  sufficiently  mild  climate 
is  to  be  found  in  England,  and  with  Eng- 
lish comforts..  Hastings,  and  all  the  coast 
in  that  locality,  afford  good  winler  shelter 
for  the  invalid;  and  surely  where  it  is  a 
question  of  life  or  death,  all  other  consi- 
derations should  give  way,  if  the  means 
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are  not  wanting;  but  this  is  often  the  diffi- 
culty- I  have  corresponded  with  an  in- 
valid, at  Hastings,  from  November  to  July. 
Tie  great  advantage  of  Hastings  is  not  so 
much  in  a  high  degree  of  temperature 
during  winter  and  spring  as  the  absence  of 
severe  weather;  the  thermometer  never 
descends  to  within  1 0  to  20  degrees  so  low 
as  in  the  midland  and  northern  parts  of 
England.;  and  even  at  the  Chiswick  obser- 
vatory, the  thermometer,  in  cold  weather, 
goes  10  to  15  degrees  lower  than  at  Has- 
tings. My  correspondent  frequently  break- 
fasted with  the  window  open,  or  sat  on  the 
sea-beach  for  hours ;  when,  in  these  more 
northern  parts,  we  were  glad  of  a  good 
fire.  The  climate  of  Hastings  and  other 
warm  parts  of  England  will  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  any  abroad;  and  as  to 
comforts  for  an  invalid,  those  to  be  had  iu 
this  country  are  greatly  superior,  and  be- 
sides, being  within  range  of  friends.  Many 
an  invalid  is  ordered  abroad  to  find  dis- 
comfort and  an  early  grave  ;  the  changes  of 
temperature  are  greater  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  than  in  England.  Invalids  should 
avoid  the  eastern  coast;  and  as  to  the 
north-eastern,  few  comparatively  escape 
chest  complaints  entirely.  1  repeat  that 
whatever  is  said  as  to  cold,,  bracing  air 
being  good  for  consumptive  or  delicate 
patients,  experience  will  prove  that  a  mild 
climate,  where  the  patient  can  breathe  with 
s.i  much  more  ease,  and  the  advantage  of 
lj..  ing  able  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
is  very  much  more  in  favour  of  health  than 
a  cold  atmosphere  or  close  rooms  with  fires. 
Our  large  glazed  saloons,  heated  by  steam, 
give  us  great  advantages  for  winter  treat- 
ment; we  recommend  patients  to  have  a 
course,  and  learn  how  to  manage  their 
health;  but  for  an  entire  winter  residence 
in  chest  diseases,  no  artificial  protection 
cbu  equal  the  warm  southern  localities  of 
Euglaud. 

CLIMATES.  —  THE  FOLLOWING 
SKETCH  OF  CLIMATES,  AND 
THEIR  RESPECTIVE  ADAPTATION 
TO  THE  PRESERVATION  OR  RE- 
STORATION OF  HEALTH,  IS  TAKEN* 
FRO M  THE  EXCELLENT  WORK  OF 
SIR  JAMES  CLARKE;  TO  WHICH 
WE  REFER  THE  READER  FOR 
FURTHER  INFORMATION  : — 

"  English  Climates. — The  great  desi- 
deratum in  this  country  is  to  fiud  a  mild 
climate  and  sheltered  residence  for  our 
pulmonary  and  other  delicate  invalids  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring.  Our  warmest 
winter  residences  in  England  are  mostly 
found  on  the  southern  and  south-western 
shores;  indeed,  it  is  their  vicinity  to  the 
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sea  which  in  a  great  degree  renders  them 
warmer  than  the  inland  parts  in  their  re- 
spective vicinities.  The  mild  region  of 
England  admits  of  a  natural  division  into 
four  districts  or  groups,  each  having  some 
peculiar  features  in  its  climate  which  cha- 
racterise it  and  distinguish  it  from  the 
others,  both  as  regards  its  physical  and 
medical  qualities.    These  are  — 

"  1.  The  south  coast,  comprehending  the 
tract  of  coast  between  Hastings  and  Port- 
land Island,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

"  The  superiority  of  the  climate  of  litis 
district  exists  chiefly  during  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  February.  In 
March,  the  temperature  of  this  coast,  and 
that  of  the  interior,  is  nearly  the  same.  In 
April  and  May,  the  temperature  of  the  in- 
terior rises  above  that  of  the  coast,  and 
continues  higher,  though  hi  a  less  ratio, 
through  the  summer  months.  In  October, 
the  mean  temperatures  are  again  equal ; 
and  in  November,  that  of  the  coast  begins 
to  exceed  the  interior.  The  only  places  on 
the  south  coast  which  wre  consider  deserv- 
ing of  particular  notice  are  Undercliff,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Hastings  and 
Brighton,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

"Undcrcltff  is  decidedly  the  most  shel 
tered  and  wannest  of  these  places,  and  it 
has,  moreover,  this  convenience  of  most  of 
our  other  winter  residences,  that  it  also 
affords  a  good  summer  climate. 

"  Hastings  follows  Undercliff  in  point  of 
shelter  and  warmth  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  Its  situation  at  the  base 
of  a  range  of  steep  hills,  which  protect  it 
in  a  considerable  degree  from  the  north 
and  north-east  winds,  renders  it  a  milder 
and  more  sheltered  residence  during  this 
season  than  the  other  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Sussex. 

'■Brighton  differs  materially  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  climate  from  both  these  places. 
It  is  more  exposed  to  northerly  winds,  but 
the  atmosphere  is  drier  and  more  bracing. 
While  inferior  to  Undercliff  and  Hastings 
as  a  residence  in  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  accompanied  with  much  irri- 
tation, it  offers  advantages  over  both  to  in- 
valids of  a  relaxed  and  nervous  habit,  who 
are  not  very  excitable.  Autumn  is  the 
season  during  which  the  climate  of  this 
place  possesses  the  greatest  advantages  ; 
and  even  to  the  end  of  December,  it  is  one 
of  the  mildest  climates  in  our  island,  and 
most  iavourable  for  a  large  class  of  iu- 
valids  ;  more  especially  for  cases  in  which 
a  relaxed  slate  of  the  system  is  a  leading 
feature. 

"  Invalids  who  select  the  coastof  Snssex 
as  their  winter  residence  might  find  it  ad- 


vantageous  to  pass  the  autumn  at  Brighton 
ami  the  winter  at  Hastings. 

•'2.  South-west  Coast.— The  winter  cli- 
mate of  the  south  coast  of  Devon  has  lone 
been  noted  for  its  mildness.  The  teni° 
pewtare  of  its  more  sheltered  spots  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November,  December 
and  January  (when  the  difference  is 
greatest)  is,  in  the  average,  about  five 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  London  dur- 
ing the  same  period ;  whereas,  on  the  south 
coast,  the  difference  scarcely  exceeds  two 
degrees.  This  superiority  of  temperature 
over  London  at  both  places  occurs  chieflv 
during  the  night;  though  the  days  are 
proportionally  wanner,  and  the  tempera- 
ture more  steady  on  the  south-west  than 
on  the  south  coast. 

';  Various  places  on  the  coast  of  Devon- 
snire  are  held  in  repute  on  account  of  the 
henencial  effects  of  their  climate,  more 
especially  in  pulmonary  diseases  The 
principal  of  these  are  Torquay,  Dawlish, 
MJmouth,  and  Exmoulh.  Salcomhe,  the 
2uontpeher  of  Hnxham,  is  unquestionably 
one  ot  the  warmest  spots  in  our  island 

ITT?  tht  WiDter-    At  Torquay,  the  in- 
hft,he,  V  antage  of  a  considerable 

other  of  which  will  afford  a  protracted  ride 
KhZ?%™  whatever  direction  the  wind 
mows,  lorquay  is  superior  in  this  respect 
to  every  place  in  our  island.  Its  position 
ai,o  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  ranoe 
of  pretty  steep  hills,  composed  chiefly  of 
calcareous  rocks  renders  it  comparatively 
try.    Hence,  while  Torquay  possesses  all 
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-    ,         '   -  iul4u»>  possesses  all 

% c^?TsV of  the  cli,nate  of  this  ™<*t, 

iM  chief  disadvantage  (humidity)  is  felt  in 
a  less  degree  than  elsewhere 

tfJrJ^!!  ?!fI>-  The  only  place  in  this 
district  deserving  particular  notice  is  Pen- 

fnT^i'.         h3S  lo"S,)een  frequented  by 
invalids  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  i,s 
winters.    Penzance  has  a  very  peculiar 
climate,  which  depends  on  ".mo 
pen.nsular  situation  at  the  south-western 

«q>ialitj  in  the  distribution  of  the  temneri 

climateVf  ivn/;n  '"S- reHI,oel;  the 
the  south  ofS.  „  7'P«"ortothatof 
which  we  EJRX'JS *ihn!  ""b-clima.e 
that  of  Madeira    -m!        I  2C<h  h  ia 

by  comparing  itwit',  tint  of  iTV  nnc" 
the  difference  b«W«ra ^ft^S&rhWa 
coldest  months  is  twemy., ,  £1* 

In  other  respects  the  climatf  of  the 


Land  s  End  does  not  stand  so  high  in  a 
medical  point  of  view.    It  is  very  humid  • 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  at 
Penzance  being  nearly  double  that  which 
talis  m  London,  and  the  number  of  rainy 
days  much  greater.    This  district  is  also 
proverbial  for  the  frequency  and  violence 
ot  its  gales;  and  Penzance,  owing  to  its 
total  want  of  shelter  from  the  northerly  and 
easterly  winds,  is  colder  during  the  spring 
than  either  Torquay  or  Undercliff.  Hence 
it  is  that,  although  Penzance  possesses  a 
decided  superiority  over  all  the  other  situa- 
tions m  our  island,  in  the  mildDess  and 
equability  of  its  winter  climate,  its  humi- 
dity   exposed  situation,  and  liability  to 
winds,  render  it  inferior  to  several  other 
places  as  a  residence  for  invalids 

Fishing,  a  small  village  in  the  vicinity 
of  i  almouth,  is  the  only  other  place  in  this 
district  deserving  notice.  The  position  of 
Flushing  differs  from  that  of  Penzance 
only  in  being  somewhat  protected  from  the 
north  and  east  winds  by  a  low  range  of 
hills  which  rises  immediately  behind  it 

"Beforequittingthesouth^westcoasta.ul 
Land  s  End,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
though  varying  somewhat  in  degree  at  dif- 
ferent places,  the  predominant  character 
of  the  climate  is  that  of  softness  and  hu- 
midity ;  on  the  system  generally,  it  has  a 
soothing  but  relaxing  influence 

"From  this  character  of  the  climate  of 
the   whole  south-western   coast   of  our 
island,  it  will  be  at  once  understood  that 
it  is  most  suitable  for  the  irritable  and  in 
fiammatory  habit,  and  least  so  for  the  re- 
laxed nervous  constitution  ;  that  in  the 
dry,  irritated  conditions  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  with  a  parched  state  of  the 
skin,  it  will  prove  beneficial;  while  in  the 
morbid  states  of  the  same  membranes,  at 
compamed  with  copious  secretion,  or  when 
there  exists  a  disposition  to  profuse  dis- 
charges ot  any  kind,  it  will  prove  injurious 
Even  many  of  those  cases  which  are  bene-' 
"ed  by  a  temporary  sojourn  would  be  in- 
<"  ed  by  a  permanent  residence  in  this  dis- 

'f  of  10     'T'V  ind,'cd'  Presses  quali- 
ties of  so  marked  a  kind,  that  when  it 
eeases  to  do  good.it  generally  begins  to  do 
:  hence  it  will  seldom  Imprudent 
much  less  advantageous,  ft*  Uie' 
ho  has  passed  the  winter  and  spri,,,- 
bis  const,  to  prolong  his  residence  th™," 

air  especially  ,f  ho  „Uend;.  tQ  8 
succeeding  winter. 

"4.  Wkst  op  BMotAWo.— Oliflon  the 
onlyplncein  the  western  district  which  we 
<leem  it  necessary  to  notice,  has  scleral 
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local  advantages,  and  possesses  the  best 
climate  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  it 
is  situated.  Compared  with  that  of  the 
south-west  coast,  it  is  more  exciting, 
more  bracing,  and  drier,  but  not  so  mild. 
It  is  therefore  less  suited  for  pulmonary 
and  other  diseases,  accompanied  with 
much  irritation,  and  with  a  tendency  to 
inflammation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
better  adapted  to  invalids  of  a  relaxed, 
languid  habit ;  and  it  is  also  very  bene- 
ficial in    many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  in 

Adulteration  or  Pood.— An 
subject,  published  by  Bogue,  Meet 
of  Trade,"  is  well  w  orth  perusal, 
tracts  will  show  the  importance  of 

"  Potted  beef  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
coloured  by  means  of  bole  Armenian. 

"  Potted  herrings  generally  contain  bole 
Armenian  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  are 
also  very  frequently  adulterated  with  flour 
and  starch. 

"  Anchovy  paste  appears  to  be  even  more 
adulterated  than  the  potted  meats  (for  an 
account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Anchovies). 

"  The  active  chemical  substance  in  bole 
Armenian  is  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  rarely 
used  in  medicine,  but  when  taken,  it  has  a 
tonic  and  rather  stimulating  effect.  But 
we  must  remember  that  bole  Armenian  has, 
in  some  instances,  been  found  to  be  adul- 
terated with  red  lead ;  and  the  presence  of 
this  active  and  fatal  poison  has  been  more 
than  once  detected  in  potted  meat  and 
fish. 

"Bottled  Fruits—  The  property  ot 
copper  solutions  in  imparting  a  permanent 
and  vivid  green  colour  to  the  liquid  used  m 
preserving  vegetable  substances,  has  been 
largely  and  poisonously  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  manufacturers  of  bottled  fruits. 
The  quantity  of  copper  contained  in  such 
articles  may  not  be  sufficient  to  produce 
fatal  effects  on  all  constitutions,  but  serious 
symptoms  of  gastric  irritation  are  some- 
times produced  on  children  which  may 
assume  an  alarming  character.  Some  pre- 
served gooseberries,  sent  by  a  friend  to  Pro- 
fessor Taylor  for  examination,  were  found 
to  be  largely  impregnated  with  copper;  in- 
deed, the  poison  was  present  in  sufficient 
doses'  to  cause  colic  and  vomiting,'  and  the 
other  painful'symptoms  of  chronic  poison- 
ing in  its  most  aggravated  form.  In  his 
examination  before  the  Adulteration  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  H  assail  mentioned  another 
instance  of  this  poisonous  adulteration. 
A  gentleman  wrote  to  the  Lancet,  giving 


affections  of  the  mucous  membranes  with 
much  secretion,  and  in  the  scrofulous 
affections  of  young  persons. 

"  Before  commencing  our  review  of 
foreign  climates,  the  islands  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  require  some  notice,  as  they  are 
occasionally  resorted  to  by  invalids  from 
this  country.  The  climate  of  these  is- 
lands resembles  in  its  general  characters 
that  of  the  coast  of  Devonshire ;  it  is 
somewhat  warmer,  but  not  more  steady ; 
and  is  more  exposed  to  high  winds." 

interesting  little  book  on  this 
Street,  London,  entitled  "  Tricks 

Price  2s.  6d.    The  following  ex- 

the  subject : — 

his  name  and  address,  and  stating  that  he 
had  partaken  at  dinner  of  some  rhubarb 
tart,  which  he  had  noticed  presented  a 
very  peculiar  appearance,  for  it  was  much 
more  green  than  it  should  be.  He  partook 
of  it  with  suspicion,  but  still  did  eat  some 
of  it;  and  on  accidentally  casting  his 
eyes  down  and  looking  at  his  fork,  which 
was  of  steel,  he  found  the  prongs  covered 
with  copper. 

"The  gratitude  of  the  public  towards  Dr. 
Hassall  ought  to  be  both  great  and  lasting, 
for  the  philanthropic  patience  with  which 
he  has  examined  into  the  adulterations  of 
all  articles  of  food.  That  gentleman,  after 
analysing  forty  different  samples  of  bottled 
fruits,  came  to  the  terrible  conclusion  that 
(with  only  one  single  exception)  all  of 
them  were  contaminated  with  copper. 

"  Floub  is  not  so  much  adulterated  as 
might  have  been  expected,  from  the  fearful 
extent  to  which  adulteration  is  carried  m 
the  manufacture  of  bread.  The  falsifica- 
tions practised  by  the  millers  principally 
consist  of  mixing  bad  flour  with  good. 
Pereira,  however,  states  (1SSH)  that  wheat 
flour  is  subject  to  adulteration  with  various 
vegetable  and  mineral  substances.  Among 
vegetable  substances,  he  names  the  follow- 
ing—Potato starch,  the  meal  of  other 
cereal  grains  (viz.,  of  maize,  rice,  barley, 
and  rye),  of  buck-wheat,  and  of  certain 
leguminous  seeds  (viz.,  of  beans,  peas, 
and  vetch).  .  . 

"  The  numerous  otbersubstnnces  wlncli 
have  been  used  to  adulterate  wheat  flour 
are  chiefly  chalk  and  sulphate  of  lime— 
plaster  of  Paris.  White  clay  and  bone- 
ashes  are  also  said  to  ha>e  been  used. 
Sulphate  of  copper  and  alum  are  mixtures 
added  to  buck  wheat  flour  to  'U'l»;ov.e  "* 
quality,  and  render  it  more  titled  lor 
making  bread. 
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,;  There  is  no  doubt  that  flour,  before  it 
is  ultimately  made  into  bread,  sutlers  a 
double  adulteration.  First  of  all,  the 
miller  adds  either  a  cheaper  material,  or 
mixes  with  it  some  chemical  substance, 
lor  the  purpose  of  improving  the  appear- 
ance of  his  goods.  Thus  the  miller  fre- 
quently adulterates  his  flour  with  alum, 
and  the  baker  again  adulterates  it,  by 
putting  a  little  more  to  it. 

"  Bread. —  The  adulterations  consist 
principally  of  the  introduction  of  alum; 
sometimes  it  is  used  in  large  quantities. 
In  bread  that  has  been  carelessly  mixed,  a 
crystal  of  alum  has  been  discovered  the 
size  of  a  large  pea,  and  in  other  cases 
large  crystals  of  alum  have  been  found. 
To  the  poor,  whose  daily  food  consists 
almost  entirely  of  bread,  this  shameful 
adulteration  is  productive  of  much  hard- 
ship. The  working  man,  instead  of  find- 
ing* in  his  daily  allowance  the  nourishment 
which  he  pays  for,  gets,  on  the  contrary, 
an  enfeebled  power  of  digestion,  and,  con- 
sequently, an  inferior  power  of  performing 
work.  The  effect  of  the  alum  is  to  aug- 
ment the  whiteness  and  firmness  of  bread 
made  from  interior  kinds  of  flour.  Home- 
made bread  has  a  yellowish  tinge,  which 
alum  would  remove.  The  use  of  alum  is 
forbidden  by  law,  but  it  is  frequently  em- 
ployed, under  the  name  of  '  stuff.'  What- 
ever doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
ill  effects  of  alum  on  the  healthy  stomach, 
none  can  exist  as  to  its  injurious  effect  in 
cases  of  dyspepsia. 

"  Alum  acts  chemically  on  the  animal 
tissues  and  fluids.  If  a  solution  of  it  in 
water  be  added  in  certain  proportions  to 
albumen,  it  causes  a  white  precipitate.  It 
also  forms  insoluble  combinations  with 
milk  and  gelatine.  These  phenomena  ex- 
plain the  action  of  alum  on  the  fibrinous, 
albuminous,  and  gelatinous  constituents  of 
the  living  tissnes.  The  immediate  topical 
effect  of  a  solution  of  alum  is  that  of  an 
astringent;  it  causes  the  smaller  vessels  in 
the  body  to  contract.  Hy  diminishing  the 
diameter  of  the  blood-vessels,  it  checks  the 
supply  of  blood,  and  so  produces  paleness 
of  the  parts.  It  is  by  these  local  effects 
that  '  alnm,  when  taken  internally,  causes 
dryness  of  the  month  and  throat,  somewhat 
increases  thirst,  cheeks  the  secretions  of 
the  alimentary  Canal,  and  thereby  dimi- 
nishes the  frequency,  and  increases  the 
consistency  of  the  stools,  as  observed  by 
Wibrner  in  his  experiments  made  on  him- 
self with  alum,  in  doses  of  three  grains, 
dissolved  in  five  drachms  of  waier,  and 
taken  several  times  during  the  day.' 
"  Cakes,  Pa8TKT,  &c.— Cakes,  of  which 


the  plum-cake  may  be  taken  as  the  type, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  rich  variety  of  bread, 
though,  in  common  parlance,  they  are  con- 
sidered distinct  from  this.  They  are  com- 
posed of  whealen  flour,  butter  or  lard,  eggs, 
sugar,  raisins,  currants,  almonds,  ccc.  They 
form  a  most  indigestible  kind  of  food,  to- 
tally unfit  for  children,  invalids,  and  dys- 
peptics. Their  indigestible  quality  is 
principally  derived  from  the  butter  or  lard 
which  they  contain.  The  adulterations  in 
cakes,  &c,  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
adulterations  in  the  flour,  sugar,  butter,  or 
lard  with  which  they  are  made. 

"  Sugar. — The  impurities  are  either  or- 
ganic or  inorganic.  The  organic  impurities 
consist  of  fragments  of  the  cane,  grape- 
sugar,  albumen,  an  insect  peculiar  to  cane- 
sugar,  fungi,  woody  fibre,  and  starch- 
granules.  The  inorganic  impurities  have 
been  found  to  consist  of  lime,  lead,  iron, 
sand,  and  grit.  All  of  these  impurities 
arise  from  the  imperfect  preparation  of 
the  juice  before  allowing  it  to  crystallize. 
Grape-sugar  is  a  low  sugar,  deficient  in 
sweetening  powers ;  therefore  it  is  evident 
that  by  admixture  with  grape-sugar,  that  of 
the  cane  must  be  greatly  depreciated  in 
value. 

"  Dr.  Pereira  states  that  brown  sugar  is 
extensively  adulterated  with  sugar  pre- 
pared from  the  potato-starch  as  well  as 
with  that  made  from  sago-flour  (these  sub- 
stances are  analogous  with  grape-sugar). 
Potato-sugar  is  manufactured  at  Stratford, 
in  Essex.  It  is  clammy,  and  wants  that 
sparkling  crystalline  appearance  possessed 
by  West  India  sugar,  is  much  less  sweet 
than  the  latter,  and  possesses  a  bitter, 
somewhat  unpleasant  taste. 

"  We  have  above  stated  that  one  of  the 
impurities  of  sugar  was  an  insect  peculiar 
to  the  ;uice  of  the  cane.  The  discovery  of 
this  animalcule  is  due  to  Dr.  Hassall,  who 
was  the  first  to  employ  the  microscope  in 
his  researches  into  the  adulteration  of 
sugar.  We  cannot  do  belter  than  borrow 
his  description  of  it.  This  insect  is  a 
beetle-like  animalcule,  of  the  genus . -1  carus. 

" '  The  sugar  acarus  approaches  some- 
what, in  organization  and  habits,  to  the 
louse  and  the  itch-insect  itself,  which  are 
also  included  in  the  genus  Acarus.  The 
sugar  mite  is  in  size  so  considerable  that  it 
is  plainly  visible  to  the  unaided  sight. 
When  present  in  sugar  it  may  be  detected 
by  the  following  proceeding: — Two  or 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  should  bo  dis- 
solved in  a  large  wine  glass  of  tepid  water, 
and  the  solution  allowed  to  remain  at  rest 
for  an  hour  or  so;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  animalcules  will  be  found,  some  on  tho 
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surface  of  the  liquid,  some  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  glaas,  and  others  at  the  bottom, 
mixed  up  with  the  dark  and  copious  sedi- 
ment.' 

"For  the  consolation  of  our  readers,  we 
are  happy  to  announce  that  this  insect  is 
never  found  in  purified,  i.  e.  lump  sugar. 
It  owes  its  existence  and  nutriment  to  the 
albumen  which,  as  we  said  before,  is  always 
present  in  inferior  sugars." 

Sweetmeats  and  Lozengf.s,  and  Cough 
mixtures,  are  all  adulterated  with  ingre- 
dients dangerous  to  life.  The  raspberry 
and  strawberry  flavoured  lozenges  have  not 
a  particle  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit  in  the 
flavour — being  given  by  chemical  com- 
pounds entirely ;  and  as  to  the  flavoured 
syrups,  they  are  vile  mixtures  simply  made 
for  sale.   (See  book.) 

"  Milk. — The  Honourable  F.  Byng,  in  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  state  in 
whicli  he  found  the  cow-sheds  of  the  dis- 
trict. '  Two  of  these  sheds  (of  which  there 
are  fourteen  in  the  parish)  are  situate  at 
the  angle  of  Hopkins  and  New-street,  Gol- 
den-square, and  range  one  above  the  other, 
within  a  yard  of  the  back  of  the  houses  in 
New-street.  Forty  cows  are  kept  in  them, 
two  in  each  seven  feet  of  space.  There  is 
no  ventilation  save  by  the  unceiled  tile 
roof,  through  which  the  animouiacal  va- 
pours escape  into  the  houses,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  health  of  the  inmates. 
Besides  the  animals,  there  is  at  one  end 
of  the  sheds  a  large  tank  for  grains,  a 
store  place  for  turnips  and  hay,  and  be- 
tween them  a  receptacle  into  whicli  the 
liquid  manure  drains,  and  the  solid  is 
heaped.  At  the  other  end  is  a  capacious 
vault  with  a  brick  partition,  one  division 
of  which  contains  mangel-wurzel,  pota- 
toes, and  turnips,  and  the  other  a  dirty, 
yellow,  sour-smelling  liquid  called  brewers' 
wash,  a  portion  of  which  is  pumped  up  and 
mixed  with  the  food  of  the  cows.  The 
neighbours  are  subject  also  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  manure  carts,  which  frequently 
stand  some  time  in  front  of  their  houses  ; 
and  when  the  mouth  of  the  vault  is  opened 
to  admit  the  ingress  of  the  brewers'  wash, 
a  burning  sour  smell  is  described  by  them 
as  pervading  the  dwellings.  After  the 
buildings  have  remained  closed  for  the 
night,  the  atmosphere  within  becomes 
heated,  foul,  and  unwholesome.  In  sum- 
mer-iime,  the  smell  is  most  offensive.  De- 
composition of  the  vegetable  matters  in 
the  vault  is  also  stated  to  be  frequi  lit,  and 
the  stench  thence  arising  insufferable.  At 
the  opposite  side  of  the  houses,  in  the  same 
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I  street,  is  another  shed,  with  even  less  pos- 
sibility of  ventilation  than  in  those  just 
described.  Thirty-two  cows  stand  side  by 
side,  two  in  each  space  of  seven  feet,  as 
aLove.  In  Marshall-street  there  is  a  third 
establishment,  containing  twenty-eight 
cows.  In  a  wall  on  one  side,  overlooking 
a  ytrd  in  which  is  a  slaughter-house,  are 
several  grated  openings,  hut  they  are  care- 
fully covered  with  pieces  of  sacking,  as  if 
to  prevent  all  possible  admission  of  air.  In 
the  shed  are  receptacles  for  vegetables  and 
grains  as  before.  The  manure  tank  holds 
twelve  tons,  aud  that  for  brewers'  wash  GUO 
gallons.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  even 
the  manure,  from  the  nature  of  the  food 
supplied  to  the  cows,  acquires  a  peculiarly 
unhealthy  aud  offensive  odour,  altogether 
dissimilar  to  that  from  farm-fed  animals. 
In  this  atmosphere,  reeking  with  all  these 
pestiferous  effluvia,  the  poor  creatures  are 
kept  close  shut  up  night  and  day,  till,  their 
milk  failing,  they  are  consigned  to  the 
butcher.  The  efl'ects  of  this  system  of 
feeding,  impure  ah-,  and  deprivation  of  all 
exercise,  are  thus  described  from  actual  in- 
spection of  four  cows,  which  the  keeper 
said  were  suffering  from  the  old  disease. 

" 1  There  was  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  gul- 
let, a  catarrhal  discbarge  from  the  nostrils, 
and  such  prostration  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, as  to  render  the  animals  unable  to 
remain  in  a  standiug  position  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  is  sometimes  so  blistered  as  to 
prevent  the  animals  from  taking  food. 
Swellings  of  the  udder  appeared,  attended 
by  a  change  in  the  quality  and  deficiency 
in  the  secretion  of  milk.  The  feet  also 
became  much  diseased  aud  swolleu  ;  gene- 
ral emaciation  followed,  iu  which  the  ani- 
mals continued  for  an  indefinite  period,  or 
till  death.  Four  months  prior  to  this  visit, 
the  owner  of  one  of  these  sheds  lost  thir- 
teen cows  by  disease. 

" '  A  Dutch  cow  was  pointed  out,  which 
was  evidently  in  a  state  of  marasmus,  her 
head  hanging  nearly  to  the  ground ;  the 
horns  cold  ;  the  ribs  staring  through  the 
hide  mi  each  side  of  her  emaciated  body, 
on  which  the  hair  bristled  and  stood  erect. 
Notwithstanding  this  prostration  of  the 
vital  powers,  the  cow  was  regularly  milked 
with  the  others,  furnishing  a  daily  sup- 
ply of  ten  quarts.'  Dr.  Normandy,  in  Ins 
evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, tells  us  that  he  witnessed,  in  Cler- 
kenwell,a  spectacle  which  prevented  hini 
from  tasting  milk  for  six  months.  He  saw 
about  thirty  or  forty  cows  in  the  most  dis- 
gusting condition  one  cau  possibly  imagine, 
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full  of  ulcers  ;  their  teats  in  a  most  horribly 
diseased  ulcerated  state,  and  their  legs  full 
of  tumours  and  abscesses ;  in  fact,  it  was 
terrible  to  look  at.  A  fellow  was  milking 
these  poor  cows  in  the  middle  of  all  this 
purulent  abomination.  The  litter  on  which 
the  beasts  stood  was  a  mass  of  fuming 
and  fermenting  matter,  resembling  a  dung- 
heap. 

"  The  animals  kept  by  a  great  many  Lon- 
don cow-keepers  are  in  the  same  condition 
as  that  described  by  Dr.  Normandy.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  diseased  matter  is 
thus  introduced  into  the  millc. 

"WATER  in  its  natural  state  is  never 
perfectly  pure,  rain-water  being  con- 
taminated by  the  impurities  which  it  takes 
np  in  falling  through  the  air,  spring-water 
by  those  with  which  it  meets  in  rising  from 
the  earth.  The  natural  colour  of  water  in 
large  masses  is  blue,  but  it  is  only  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Pacific  and  Mediterranean 
that  the  colour  is  observable.  In  our  muddy 
English  rivers  we  find  it  grey  or  brown  ; 
sometimes,  when  the  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  which  it  contains  is  very  great,  it 
appears  almost  black  ;  and  off  the  British 
coast,  the  yellow  matter  which  it  holds  in 
Rotation  combines  with  the  native  blue,  and 
gives  it  a  green  tint.  The  very  clearest 
*pring-waters,  even  after  being  filtered,  are 
never  pure.  Water  is  the  only  substance 
■which,  to  be  fit  for  consumption,  must  not 
he  pure;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  contain 
some  atmospheric  air.  Pure  water  is,  of 
course,  a  chemical  compound,  and  contains 
no  air  whatever.  Jiut  such  water  is  unfit 
for  consumption,  because  it  contains  no 
air  ;  it  is  indigestible,  heavy,  and  in  fact  it 
■would  appear  that  distilled  wuter,  which  is 
pnre  water,  and  which  is  supplied  to  the 
navy  occasionally,  from  stills  erected  for 
the  purpose  on  hoard,  is  actually  so  vapid, 
that  after  a  few  days'  use  the  sailors  will 
hardly  drink  it.  Neither  is  it  prudent  that 
such  distilled  water  should  ho  used,  lor,  by 
reason  of  its  containing  no  air,  it  has  a 
great  tendency  to  take  air  from  the  medium 
where  it  is  kept ;  so  that  if  distilled  or 
boiled  water,  which  contains  no  air,  is  kept 
in  a  ship's  hold,  or  in  an  impure  dwelling, 
it  will  absorb  precisely  the  quantity  of  air 
which  it  can  absorb,  namely,  five  cabin 
inched  per  gallon,  and  become  perfectly 
pntrid  and  fo-tid,  or  contaminated  by  or- 
ganic matter.  Water  should  always  be  kept, 
when  it  has  been  distilled  or  boiled,  in 
perfectly  ventilated  rooms  or  pure  recep- 
tacle*, or  else  it  will  become  as  foul  as  or 
niore.  foul  than  before.  Dr.  StenbfmM,  three 
or  four  years  ago,  found  tbat  cbarcoal  bail 
the  power  of  purifying  nir.    Acting  upon 


his  data,  Dr.  Normandy  has  since  found 
that  charcoal  has  the  same  power  of  puri- 
fying aerated  water  which  contains  foul 
organic  matter,  provided  only  the  water  is 
aerated  ;  that  is  to  say,  contains  air. 

"Cocoa  and  Chocolate. — It  is  computed 
that  cocoa  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet  by 
at  least  fifty  millions  of  the  human  race. 
Its  chief  consumption  takes  place  in  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  Central  America  and  Mexico. 
It  is  an  extremely  nutritious  substance, 
closely  resembling  milk  iu  its  composition. 
Thus  milk  when  dried  by  evaporation,  and 
the  cocoa-bean  when  dried,  consist  respec- 
tively of — 

Cocoa- 
Milk,  bean. 

Casein  or  gluten    35  21 

Fat   22  SI 

Starch  or  sugar,  &c   37  22 

Ash  or  mineral  matter. .. .  4  4 
Theobromine   2  2 

100  100 

"  Mr.  Mitchell,  writing  of  the  adultera- 
tions of  cocoa,  says,  1  Chocolate  is  adul- 
terated with  flour,  potato-starch,  and  sugar, 
together  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  lard,  or  even 
tallow.'  The  mineral  substances  employed 
in  the  making  up  of  chocolate  are,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Mitchell,  some  of  the  ochres, 
both  red  and  yellow.  These  earths  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  weight,  and 
also  to  give  the  colour  of  cocoa  to  the  vest 
quantities  of  starch  with  which  the  choco- 
late and  cocoa  is  adulterated.  Dr.  Nor- 
mandy, who  has  devoted  much  time  aud 
patient  research  to  the  adulterations  of 
chocolate,  expresses  himself  very  strong!}' 
on  the  subject.  Many  of  the  preparations 
of  the  cocoa-bean,  sold  under  the  names  of 
chocolate,  of  cocoa-flake,  and  of  chocolate 
powder,  consist  of  a  most  disgusting  mix- 
ture of  bad  or  musty  beans,  with  their 
shells,  coarse  sugar  of  the  very  lowest 
quality,  ground  with  potato-starch,  old  sea 
biscuits,  coarse  branny  flour,  animal  fat 
(generally  tallow,  or  even  greaves).  Cocoa 
powder  is  sometimes  made  of  potato-starch, 
moistened  with  a  decoction  of  husks,  ami 
sweetened  with  treacle;  chocolate  is  also 
made  of  the  same  materials,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  tallow  and  ochre.  Chocolate,  in 
which  either  brick  dust  or  red  ocln  o  had 
been  introduced,  to  the  extent  of  twelve 
per  cent.,  is  commonly  sold  as  a  pure  and 
genuine  aiticle.  An  instance  is  given  of 
chocolate  having  been  purchased  which 
contained  twenty-two  percent,  of  oxide  of 
iron,  the  rest  being  starch,  cocoa-beans 
with  their  shells,  and  tallow.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  extract  from  the  couoa-bean 
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the  rich  fat  or  butter  which  it  contains,  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  it  to  druggists,  to  be 
used  as  a  medical  preparation,  and  then,  in 
order  to  replace  it  in  the  chocolaie,  animal 
grease  and  tallow  is  employed.  Genuine 
chocolate  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour ;  that 
which  is  adulterated  is  of  a  red  hue.  The 
only  way  to  insure  purity  is  to  buy  cocoa- 
beans  ;  crush  and  stew  them,  and  skim  off 
the  oil. 

"  TEAS  are  very  much  adulterated,  uot 
only  in  England,  but  also  in  China.  From 
Mr.  Fortune,  who  himself  witnessed 
the  process  employed  by  the  Chinese  for 
giving  an  artificial  colouring  to  green  tea, 
we  gather  the  following  particulars  of  the 
process : — '  The  superintendent  takes  a 
portion  of  Prussian  blue,  throws  it  into  a 
porcelain  howl,  uot  unlike  a  mortar,  and 
crushes  it  into  a  very  fine  powder  ;  at  the 
same  time  a  quantity  of  gypsum  is  burned 
in  the  charcoal  fire  over  which  the  tea  is 
roasting.  This  gypsum  having  been  taken 
out  of  the  fire  after  a  short  time,  readily 
crumbles  down,  and  is  reduced  to  powder 
in  the  mortar.  The  two  substances  thus 
prepared  are  then  mixed  together,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  of  gypsum  to  three  of 
Prussian  blue,  and  form  a  light  blue  pow- 
der, which  is  then  ready  for  use.  This 
colouring  matter  is  applied  to  the  tea  dur- 
ing the  last  process  of  roasting.  About  five 
minutes  before  the  tea  is  removed  froin  the 
pans,  the  superintendent  takes  a  small 
porcelain  spoon,  and  with  it  he  scatters  a 
portion  of  the  colouring  matter  over  the 
leaves  in  each  pan.  The  workmen  then  turn 
the  leaves  rapidly  round  with  both  hands, 
in  order  that  the  colour  may  be  equally 
diffused.  To  fourteen  pounds  of  tea  about 
one  ounce  of  colouring  matter  is  applied. 
During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  hands 
of  the  workmen  are  quite  blue.  The  Chi- 
nese acknowledge  that  tea  is  much  better 
without  such  ingredients,  and  that  they 
never  drink  dyed  tea  themselves ;  but  re- 
mark that  foreigners  seem  to  prefer  having 
a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum 
with  their  tea,  to  make  it  look  uniform  and 
pretty;  and  as  these  ingredients  are  cheap 
enough,  they  have  no  objection  to  supply 
them,  especially  us  such  teas  always  letch 
a  higher  price.  The  adulterated  tea  manu- 
factured in  China  under  the  appropriate 
name  of  lie  tea,  and  of  which  halt  a  mil- 
lion pounds  weight  is  imported  annually 
into  this  country,  consists  of  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  tea  warehouses,  mixed  with 
rice-water,  and  rolled  into  -nuns.  It  is 
made  either  black  or  green,  and  with  the 
acknowledged  purpose  of  adulterating 
other  teas.  Genuine  teas  yield  only  ironi 
five  to  six  per  cent,  of  ash,  while  he  tea 


yields  from  thirty-seven  to  forty-five  per 
ceiU.t  thus  indicating  the  large  amount  of 
dust  and  other  impurities  with  which  it  is 
mixed." 

Mustard  is  so  notoriously  adulterated 
that  it  is  said  a  pure  sample  is  not  to  be 
bought ;  the  best  way  to  have  it  genuine  is 
to  purchase  mustard  seed,  and  have  a  small 
coffee-mill  to  grind  it ;  and  although  it  will 
not  have  such  a  bright  appearance,  it  will 
be  pure.  For  mustard  plaisters,  or  mus- 
tard foot-baths,  mustard  husks  can  be 
bought  of  mustard-makers  at  IDs.  per  cwt. 
(See  book.) 

"  Ground  pepper  is  so  much  adulterated, 
that  the  only  method  of  obtaining  it  in  a 
pure  state  is,  like  coffee,  to  buy  the  article 
in  the  grain,  and  reduce  it  to  powder  by  a 
hand  mill. 

"  The  principal  substances  used  by  the 
dealers  to  defraud  the  purchaser  are  lin- 
seed, wheat  flour,  mustard  seed,  pea  Hour, 
and  ground  rice. 

"  Some  years  since  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  artificial  peppercorns. 
Acemn,  in  his  celebrated  '  Death  in  the 
Pot,'  says,  that  he  has  examined  large 
package's  of  both  black  and  white  pepper, 
and  has  found  them  to  contain  about  six- 
teen per  cent,  of  this  artificial  compound. 
This  spurious  pepper  is  made  of  oil  coke, 
common  clay,  and  a  portion  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  formed  into  a  mass,  and  granu- 
lated by  being  first  pressed  through  a 
sieve,  and  then  rolled  iu  a  cask.  The 
reader  will  perhaps  remember  that  a  some- 
what similar  fraud  was  practised  with  chi- 
cory, by  compressing  in  a  machine  until  it 
resembled  the  coffee  berry. 

"Pickles. — On  turning  to  Accum's  in- 
valuable work  on  the  adulterations  of 
food,  we  read — '  Vegetable  substances  pre- 
served in  the  state  called  pickles,  by  means 
of  the  antiseptic  power  of  vinegar,  whose 
sale  frequently  depends  upon  a  fine  lively 
green  colour,  and  the  cousumption  of 
which,  by  seafaring  people  in  particular, 
is  prodigious,  are  sometimes  intentionally 
coloured  by  means  of  copper.  Gherkins, 
French  beans,  samphires,  the  green  pods 
of  capsicum,  and  many  other  pickled  vege- 
table substances,  oftener  than  is  perhaps 
expected,  are  met  with  impregnated  with 
tins  metal.  Numerous  fatal  consequences 
are  known  to  have  ensued  from  the  use  of 
these  stimulants  to  the  palate,  to  which  the 
fresh  and  pleasing  hue  has  been  iniparteaj 
according  to  the  deadly  formula  bud  down 
in  some  modern  cookery  books,  such  as 
boiling  the  pickles  with  halfpence,  or 
suffering  them  to  stand  for  a  considerable 
period  in  brazen  vessels.' 

"  V.xKOAit.— The  most  common  adultera- 
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tion  of  vinegar  is  to  mix  the  inferior  malt 
vinegars  with  pyroligueous  acid.  This 
imitation  has  not  so  fragrant  an  odour  as 
the  genuine  article. 

"  The  dark  colour  of  the  vinegar  sold 
in  England  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
burnt  sugar,  which  is  added  solely  for 
colouring  purposes.  "Why  this  absurdity 
should  be  persisted  in  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  since  the  most  valuable  wine  vinegars 
are  principally  distinguished  for  their  light, 
bright,  and  transparent  clearness. 

"  The  permission  which  has  been  ac- 
corded by  the  law  to  manufacturers  to  add 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  their 
vinegar,  has,  unfortunately,  been  largely 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  false  strength  to  otherwise  worth- 
less produce.  The  weak  vinegars,  which 
they  sell  at  alow  price, are, without  greatly 
increasing  their  cost,  made  to  equal  in 
acidity  the  better  class  of  manufactures, 
by  employing  sulphuric  acid. 

"  Tobacco. — The  French  tobacco  con- 
tains from  four  to  seven  per  cent,  of  nico- 
tine. It  is  not  many  years  since  an  im- 
mense sensation  was  created  in  Europe  by 
a  murder  committed  by  means  of  nicotine. 
The  Count  Bocarme,  a  Belgian  nobleman, 
to  possess  himself-.of  certain  estates,  poi- 
soned his  brother-in-law  with  an  infusion 
of  tobacco.  Whenever  the  use  or  applica- 
tion of  this  plant  has  proved  fatal,  it  is 
always  owing  to  the  action  of  this  poison. 
When  applied  as  a  poultice  to  wounded 
or  diseased  surfaces  it  may  occasion 
the  most  alarming  symptoms.  A  youth 
afflicted  with  ringworm  was  killed  by  hav- 
ing tobacco  leaves  applied  to  the  sore. 

"As  a  poison,  nicotine  is  almost  as 
powerful  as  prossic  acid.  A  single  drop 
given  to  a  dog  was  sufficient  to  destroy 
life;  and  Ortila,  on  examining  the  stomach 

Fallacies  of  the  Drug  Medicatiox  pbactice,  according  to  the 
showing  of  its  own  professors  : — 

"To  the  aid  of  allopathy  the  untiringcncrgy  and  talent  of  ages  have  been  brought 
and  great  are  the  advancements  m  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Patho- 
logy in  inventions  for  investigation  of  disease,  in  the  history  of  disease  itself  in 
social  science  -  and  incalculable  the  philanthropy  and  benevolence  displayed'  by 
the  members  of  its  ranks  in  this  and  other  times.  Yet,  says  Dr.  Wilfiams,  the 
author  of  the  able  work  on  the  Prmc.ples  of  Medicine/  in  his  introductory 
chapter-  Compare  the  state  of  the  practice  of  medicine  with  that  of  anatomy 
physiology,  chem.stry  the  great  fundamental  or  preparatory  studies  How 
minute .how  precise,  how  connected  and  definite  are  these!  Yet  how  loose 
indefinite  uncertain,  unconnected  is  the  practice  of  our  art !  To  the  imblic  if 
appears  altogether  vague-without  any  acknowledged  principles.  Is  there  any 
wonder  then  that  quackery  should  triumph?  that  the  public  show  their  want  o'f 
faith  m  legitimate  medicine  by  their  ready  belief  in  any  novelty  (hat  is  not, 
kgrtimate?  Hie  public  may  show  their  ignorance  by  such  credulity,  but  thev 
show  also  the  want  of  something  plain  and  trustworthy  in  regular  mec'lieinc  ' 


of  the  animal  on  which  the  experiment 
had  been  made,  found  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  greatly  in- 
flamed, and  of  a  vivid  red  throughout. 
Dr.  Pereira  considers  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  administermedicinally  more  than  twenty 
grains  of  tobacco  ;  and  as  the  strongest 
ieaves  do  not  contain  more  than  eight  per 
cent,  of  nicotiue,  the  amount  of  poison 
present  is  very  small.  Dr.  Copeland  lost 
his  life  from  employing  a  dose  of  thirty 
grains  of  tobacco.  Nicotianin  is  the  con- 
crete volatile  oil  of  tobacco,  obtained  by 
distilling  the  leaves.  It  is  also  very  poi- 
sonous. Hermbstadt  swallowed  a  grain  of 
it,  which  produced  nausea,  giddiness,  and 
inclination  to  vomit.  The  smoke  drawn 
into  the  mouth  during  the  act  of  con- 
suming tobacco,  either  in  a  pipe  or  as  a 
cigar,  has  been  analysed  by  Melsens.  In 
one  hundred  grains  of  Virginian  tobacco 
he  detected  the  alarming  quantity  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  grain  of  nicotine. 

"Dkucs. — In  health  we  have  to  contend 
against  the  adulterations  in  our  daily  food; 
and  when,  at  last,  they  have  rendered  us 
ill,  then  we  have  to  fight  against  the  adul- 
terations of  the  medicines  that  are  given 
for  our  recovery.  The  adulterations  of 
drugs  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
the  adulterations  which  are  practised  upon 
the  drugs  before  they  reach  this  country  ; 
the  adulterations  practised  by  the  drug- 
grinder,  or  person  whose  business  it  is  to 
prepare  them  for  the  market,  by  reducing 
them  to  a  powder ;  and  the  adulterations 
committed  in  the  shop  of  the  retailing 
chemist.  All  the  gentlemen  examined  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Adulterations  of 
Food,  &c,  agreed  in  saying  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  that  adulteration  was 
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said,  hat  the  deceased  had  no  confidence  in  medicine:  and  Sir  J  PorbeSS 
that  the  present  practice  of  medicine  was  so  entirely  unsa^factor v  th  at 
hoped  some  new  school  might  be  set  on  foot '  unsausiactoij,  (.hit  he 

fa!  nf7tl?o  apothe.caf1:y  W0lud  hirmsh  a  volume  of  instances,  where  the  ingrc- 
cheats  of  the  prescriptions  are  fighting  together  in  the  dark  '  ° 

to  fnhf'  hK™>J   f  .6  It01'  °f'  ,th,e  toMrtpiW',  calmly  tells  the  medical  man 
to  told  his  arms  and  look  on,  while  nature  does  the  work  ;  '  for  '  savs  he  1  the 
modern  triumph  ot  our  art  (triumph,  forsooth  !)  is  more  in  the  happ  Mrance 
exemplified  in  our  negative  treatment  than  m  the  positive  success  of  "5 
fl"?  °°k  °U'  Sentlemen^do  nothing-  and  take  my  word  foi  it  ou 

employed;  and  sometimes,  when  the  practitioner  fancies  that  lie  has  made  a  -real 
cu!^n  may  f au;ly  assllll?c  1  ho  Patiellt  t0  have  had  a  liappj  escape.' 

btiil  it  may  be  urged,  this  allopathic  system  does  cure.  We  see  every  dav 
persons  getting- well  under  it.  If  it  does  good  to  them,  why  should  it  not  suffice 
ror  us— lor  ail r"  Let  us  hear  what  Sir  John  Forbes,  one  of  her  Majesty's  nhv- 
siciaus  says  on  this  head,  m  his  Art  and  Nature  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease  -— 

1st.—  lhat  m  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  is  cured  by  nature  and 
not  by  them.  J  ' 

"  aid.—'  That  in  a  lesser  but  still  not  a  small  proportion,  the  disease  is  cured  bv 
nature  ty  spite  of  them.  '  J 

"  3 lif  ~i' Tllat)  consecluen%  in  a  considerable  portion  of  diseases,  it  would  faro 
as  well  or  better  with  patients  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  medical  art  as  now 
generally  practised,  it  all  remedies,  at  least  all  art  ire  remedies,  especially  deugs 
were  abandoned. 

1  lWci  -j^i  J'  ^ovoes)  repeat  our  readiness  to  aebnit  these  inferences  as  just, 
and  to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  their  adoption.  We  believe  they  are  true 
We  grieve  sincerely  to  behove  them  to  be  so;  but,  so  believing,  their  rejection  is 
110  longer  in  our  power;  we  must  receive  them  as  facts,  unl  il  I  hey  are  proved  not 
to  be  so.  What,  indeed,  is  the  history  of  medicine  but  a  history  of  perpetual  changes 
m  the  opinion  and  practice  of  its  professors,  respecting  the  very  same  subjects— 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  diseases  ?  Who,  amongst  us,  of  any  considerable 
experience,  and  who  has  thought  somewhat  as  well  as  prescribed,  but  is  ready  to 
admit  thai  ill  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  he  treats,  whether  his  practice  in 
individual  instances  be  directed  by  precept  and  example,  by  theory,  by  observa- 
tion, by  experiment,  by  habit,  by  accident,  or  by  whatsoever  principle  of  aofcion, 
he  has  no  posit  ire  proof,  or  rather  no  proof whatever,  often  indeed  very  little  proba- 
bility, that  the  remedies  administered  by  him  exert  any  beneficial  influence  over 
the  disease?  We  doubt  if  we  should  greatly,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  bounds  of 
truth,  if  we  said  that  the  progress  of  therapeutics  (i.e.,  what,  to  do  in  order  to 
Cure  the  patient)  during  all  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  days  of 
■Hippocrates,  has  been  less  than  that  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  elementary 
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sciences  of  medicine  during  the  last  fifty  years  ;  in  other  words,  there  has  been 
more  done  in  those  things  which  are  mere  aids  in  medical  knowledge,  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  than  in  therapeutics,  or  knowing  what  will  cure  a  disease,  in 
two  thousand  years.  This  department  of  medicine,'  adds  Dr.  Forbes,  'must 
indeed  be  regarded  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  would  doubtless  be  going  far 
beyond  the  truth  to  assert  that  there  is  no  certainty  iu  medical  therapeutics ; 
and  that  in  the  whole  practice  of  medicine  (in  as  far  as  this  consists  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  drugs)  is  a  system  of  traditionary  routine,  couoentionalism ,  hap- 
hazard, and  guess-work  ;  but  it  is  not  going  beyond  the  truth  to  assert  that  much 
i)f  it  is  so.' 

"As  to  the  large  dose,  says  a  writer  in  the  Medical  Times : — 

■'"We  could  present  rather  a  serious  tragedy  if  we  were  to  collect  all  the  cases 
of  poisoning  by  huge  masses  of  powerful  medicine  by  the  disciples  of  this  phy- 
sician, and  of  sanguinary  homicide  by  the  invitations  of  that  bold  surgeon,  though 
tltey  may  both  enjoy  high  repute.  Could  all  the  consequences  from  the  use  of  mer- 
cury alone  be  brought  together  and  comprehended  in  one  view,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  human  eye  to  look  upon  a  scene  of  greater  devastation  and  horror. 

"'tie,  who,  for  an  ordinary  cause,  resigns  his  patient  to  mercury,  is  a  vile 
enemy  of  the  sick  ;  and  if  he  is  tolerably  popular,  will,  in  one  successful  season, 
have  paved  the  way  for  the  business  of  lite ;  for  he  has  enough  to  do  ever  afler- 
KaClt0       the-  Mercui'ial  breach  of  the  constitution  of  his  dilapidated  patients! 

•Dr.  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  remarks,  'that  the  favourite  mode  of  aclmim'sterui"- 
metallic  and  other  remedies  in  a  concentrated  form  is  contrary  to  reason  and  the 
teaching  of  nature ■■>  inasmuch  as  nature,  when  preparing  a  remedy,  as  iu  the  case 
of  mineral  and  medicinal  springs,  invariably  presents  it  in  a  state  of  remarkable 
(Ulution  or  attenuation,  such  being  apparently  the  most  favourable  form  for  its 
ready  absorption.  So  also,  in  the  case  of  a  medicinal  herb,  wc  find  it  diffused 
tnroughout  the  plant  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  instead  of  occurring  in  the 
form  of  an  extract,  such  as  is  sedulously  prepared  and  administered,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  state  in  which  it  exists  m  the  capillaries  of  the  plant.'  As  to  lar°-e 
doses,  he  observes,  '  Take,  for  example,  iron.  We  know  that  the  entire  blood 
ot  an  adult  does  not  contain  more  than  thirty  grains  of  iron,  and  when  this  is 
dencieut  in  disease,  what  use  can  there  be  in  giving  a  large  quantity  where  so 
little  is  required I  have  repeatedly  seen  so  small  a  dose  as  the  eighth  of  a 
grain  ot  the  extract  ot  Belladonna  taken  into  the  stomach  of  a  young  person 
cause  lull  ddatation  of  the  pupd.  Now,  if  we  consider  how  extremely  minute 
must  be  the  portion  of  even  this  very  small  dose  when  circulating  through  the 
blood-vessels  which  comes  into  contact  with  the  nerves  of  the  his,  we  may  form 
some  conception  of  the  susceptibility  of  our  frame.'  " 

Emetics. — In  Hydropathic  practice  we  never  attempt  to  produce- 
sickness  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  endeavour,  by  our  gentle  applications 
to  get  the  organ  to  act  with  vigour  to  pass  its  contents  in  the  natural 
channel,  and  we  withdraw  morbid  or  inflammatory  matter  principally 
through  the  skin  :  thus  the  stomach  and  other  al'iineutary  organs  ace 
not  only  left  uninjured,  but  actually  strengthened.  The  following 
allopathic  remedy,  for  various  diseases,  leaves  the  cause  of  disease  un- 
touched, and  further  lowers  the  powers  of  nutrition.  Dr.  Hooper 
states  the  treatment  for  ague  as  follows  : — 

"An  emetic  "ill  sometimes  answer  the  purpose,  by  determining  the  blood 
powerfully  to  the  surface  ot  the  body;  or  a  full  dose  of. opium,  assisted  by  the 
pech  hv.mn,  &c.  Ether,  also,  and  various  stimulant  remedies,  will  often  succeed 
but  t  hese  may  perhaps  aggravate  should  they  not  prevent,,  the  tit  Bleeffifii 
the :  cold  stage  ..as  been  greatly  advocated,  .  specklfy  by  the  late  Dr.  iSffiff 
of  Ldmburgn,  as  a  means  both  of  cutting  short  the  paroxysm, 'and  preventing  i  ': 
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recurrence ;  but  we  apprehend  that  no  one,  who  has  had  large  experience  of  the 
disease  in  marshy  districts,  will  be  favourably  inclined  towards  this  practice. 
Strong-  impressions  on  the  mind,  &c,  have  likewise  been  occasionally  employed 
with  effect.  When  any  of  the  above  means  have  been  found  successful  in  pre- 
venting one  paroxysm,  they  should  again  be  resorted  to  when  the  patient  is 
threatened  with  another,  and  in  this  way  the  disease  is  often  entirely  subdued. 
Should  the  paroxysm  have  already  come  on,  and  the  cold  stage  be  very  severe, 
cordial  diaphoretics,  in  repeated  moderate  doses,  may  assist  in  bringing  warmth 
to  the  surface ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  great  heat  prevails,  the  antiphlogistic 
plan  is  to  be  pursued ;  and  it  may  be  sometimes  advisable,  when  an  organ  of  im- 
portance is  much  pressed  upon,  to  take  some  blood  locally,  or  even  from  the 
general  system,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric  and  robust.  Where  the  perspirations 
are  too  profuse,  acidulated  drinks  may  be  exhibited,  keeping  the  surface  mode- 
rately cool  at  the  same  time.  During  the  intermission,  we  are  to  use  those 
medicines  which  have  the  power  of  preventing  the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  and 
which  are  for  that  reason  called  febrifuge.  A  variety  of  vegetable  and  mineral 
tonics  have  acquired  reputation  in  this  way,  but  the  only  two  which  are  at  all  to 
depended  upon  are  bark  and  arsenic.  Whatever  be  the  remedy  employed,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  prepare  the  patient  for  its  exhibition;  for  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  intermittent  can  be  cured  until  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  well 
cleared  from  undigested  or  other  offending  matters;  and  what  is  of  equal  import- 
ance, until  every  other  disease  is  removed  which  may  be  increased  by  tonics. 
Obstructions  of  the  biliary  system  and  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  viscera 
should  be  carefully  attended  to,  or  the  subsequent  treatment  may  be  injurious 
instead  of  beneficial.  The  practitioner  should  be  especially  ou  his  guard  against 
administering  bark  when  there  is  the  smallest  degree  of  local  inflammation. 

"  The  next  remedy  is  arsenic,  which  is  in  very  general  use,  but  is  much  inferior 
to  the  bark,  both  in  efficacy  and  safety.  Its  effects  should  be  cautiously  watched^ 
as  it  proves  a  dangerous  remedy  in  an  over-dose,  by  producing  inflammation  ot 
!hc  bowels.  The  truth  is,  that  in  obstinate  cases,  arsenic  will  frequently  fail  to 
overcome  the  ague,  unless  given  in  doses  so  large  as  to  induce  danger  of  its 
poisonous  effects." 

Btjkns.— Compare  our  simple  and  always  successful  practice,  page 
135,  with  the  following  treatment  by  Surgeons  : — 

"There  has  been  great  want  of  unanimity  among  surgeons,  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  bums,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  some  preposterous  views  and 
much  empirical  practice.  The  true  cause  of  the  inconstancy  ot  practitioners  to 
the  ordinary  principles  of  then-  art  in  this  instance  appears  to  be,  that  slight 
burns  have  a  strong  disposition  to  get  well  of  themselves,  and  generally  do  so 
under  any  treatment  that  is  not  extravagantly  bad ;  while  severe  burns  are  a  most 
intractable  class  of  injuries,  and  too  frequently  prove  fatal  m  spite  of  the  best 
treatment  Hence  surgeons,  disheartened  at  the  want  of  success  attending  the 
application  of  common  scientific  principles,  have  had  recourse  to  plans  of  treat- 
ment which,  though  they  may  be  apparently  sanctioned  by  the  faculty  of  cure  m 
the  slighter  cases,  amount  in  reality  to  prescribing  tor  an  abstraction  instead  ot 
the  individual  case  before  us ;  a  proceeding  winch  has  never  led,  and  never  can 
lead,  to  general  success  in  any  department  ol  the  healing  art.  ........ 

"Duofsic\l  Disease.— The  use  of  diuretics  is  so  naturally  iudicated,  that 
they  have  been  employed  in  this  and  other  forms  of  dropsy  from  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  to  be  observed,  with  respect  to  this  class  of  medicines,  Urn  •  no 
one  of  them,  however  effectual  at  first,  ret  ains  its  efficacj  for  any  length  o  m 
and  hence  that  they  require  to  be  frequently  changed  and  alternated  one 
another.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  in  cases  ol  dropsy,  unattended  tnth any 
inflammatory  disposition,  digitalis  is  usually  found  to  be  more  seiviceaule  mas 
any  other  diuretic.  ,         .  ,,    ,,     ,   ,  „„„„„.„  „.i,P„  iUPV 

uThe  employment  of  purgatives,  and  especially  the  hydrogogues,  Mhen  tlicy 
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are  not  too  weakening,  is  recommended  by  constant  experience.  The  alterna- 
tion ot'  diuretics  with  purgatives,  so  that  the  full  operation  of  both  may  be  con- 
tinued without  overpowering  the  patient,  has  frequently  been  found  the  most 
effectual  method  of  evacuating  the  fluid.  Many  practitioners  have  joined  chaly- 
beates  with  diuretic  medicines;  and  it  has  been  stated  as  a  practical  remark, 
without,  however,  any  attempt  at  explanation,  that  the  effect  upon  the  kidnevs 
is  generally  greater  in  consequence  of  this  combination.  In  other  instances,  the 
use  of  tonics  and  chalybeates  has  been  advised,  as  if  to  counteract  the  debili- 
tating effect  of  hydrogogue  medicines.  Mercury  is  a  remedy  so  generally  used  in 
dropsy,  and  so  frequently  serviceable,  that  it  calls  for  particular  notice:  it  is 
employed  as  much  to  remove  any  enlargement  or  obstruction  of  the  viscera  on 
which  the  dropsical  tendency  may  be  supposed  to  depend,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  absorbents  and  equalizing  the  circulation.  Profuse  salivation, 
however,  should  be  carefully  avoided,  ou  account  of  its  debilitating  effects  on 
the  constitution.  The  use  ot  the  blue  pill,  carried  far  enough  to  produce  a  slight 
effect  on  the  mouth,  sometimes  produces  very  beneficial  effects;  and  the  combi- 
nation of  this  medicine  with  squill,  digitalis,  and  other  diuretics,  is  often  found 
to  increase  their  effect  upon  the  kidneys." 

In  the  above  extract,  all  attempts  at  cure,  the  vast  importance  of 
using  the  powerful  means,  by  acting  on  the  skin  and  opening  its 
millions  of  pores,  is  almost  lost  sight  of.  And  mark  the  vague  plans 
laid  down.  It  is  evident  they  have  no  confidence  in  the  prescriptions- 
Compare  our  practice,  page  124. 

'•'  ATROpnr,  on  "Waste— The  treatment  of  atrophy  will,  of  course,  involve  a 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  diet  and  habits  of  the  patient.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  regular ;  mercurial  alteratives  may  sometimes  be  required ;  and 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics  used  in  dyspepsia  may  be  had  recourse  to, 
according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  case:  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and  moderate 
exercise  are  quite  indispensable :  and  in  many  instances,  where  the  patient  has 
suffered  from  the  privation  of  these,  their  restoration  alone  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  cure.  Cold  bathing,  where  it  is  not  contra-indicated,  will  be  found  a 
powerful  auxiliary.  The  atrophy  of  old  age  is  to  be  met  by  the  most  nutritious 
food,  wine,  and  warmth." 

Here,  again,  the  poor  bowels  are  to  be  scoured.  Some  of  this 
prescription  is  sensible  enough,  leaving  out  the  physic. 

Pills  ot  Gold. — The  following  description  of  the  nature  and 
action  of  this  medicine  will  suggest  to  the  reader  what  the  danger 
must  be  to  patients,  in  having  such  stuff  administered  to  them,  and 
especially  by  careless  practitioners  : — ■ 

"Pills  of  the  Oxide  of  Gold. 
"Extract  of  the  bark  of  mezereon  root  .      .      .2  tos. 

"  Oxide  of  gold  by  potass  6  grains 

"Mix  carefully,  and  divide  into  60  pills.  The  six  grains  of  oxide  may  be 
replaced  by  one  gram  of  the  triple  muriate. 

_  '  M.  Chrestien  recommends  these  pills  in  scrofula  and  lymphatic  congestions 
He  commences  with  one  per  diern,  and  gradually  rises  to  ei°-ht  " 

"ACTION  OF  GOLD  ON  THE  ANIMAL  ECONOMY.-Four  prepara- 
tions ot  gold  are,  now  principally  employed  in  medicine;  namelv,  the  chloride  of 
gold,  the  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  the  per-oxide  of  gold-  and 'the  oxide  formed 
by  tin,  or  thepu^lepmoderof  Comm.  Finely  divided  gold  has  also  been  employed 

•  According  to  Orfila,  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  sold,  dissolved 
in  a  gros  ot  distilled  water  and  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  large  stroii- 
flog  produced  difficult  and  stertorous  respiration,  symptoms  of  suffocation,  and 
sbght  vomiting,  all  which  grew  worse,  until  thev  ended  in  death.    In  another 
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experiment,  half  a  grain  of  the  deutro-muriate,  dissolved  in  two  gros  and  a  half 
of  distilled  water,  was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  small  clog :  tin;  symp- 
toms here  supervened  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  in  four  minutes  (lie  animal  was 
dead.  The  third  experiment  was  on  a  strong  dog,  and  two  grains  of  the  salt 
were  dissolved  in  a  gros  and  a  half  of  distilled  water:  hi  this  instance  the  animal 
died  hi  three  minutes. 

"On  opening  the  bodies  of  these  animals,  the  poison  was  found  to  have  more 
particularly  acted  on  the  respiratory  and  circulating  organs,  and  eminently  on 
the  blood  itself.  The  lungs  were  livid,  gorged  with  blood,  did  not  crepitate, 
were  wrinkled,  of  an  unnatural  colour,  and  scarcely  floated  on  water.  The  heart 
was  violet-coloured,  the  left  cavities  being  filled  with  black  blood,  the  right 
ventricle  contracted.  So  rapid  had  been  the  action  of  the  salt  on  the  blood,  that 
on  opening  the -crural  artery,  a  few  moments  after  death,  a  reddish-brown  blood, 
i  prickly  becoming  black,  flowed  from  it.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal  was  not  affected. 

"  M.  Orfila  has  also  introduced  cldoruret  of  gold  directly  into  the  stomach  of 
several  animals,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  immediate  effects  on  that  organ.  By  an 
opening  made  in  the  oesophagus,  three  grains  of  chloruret  were  introduced  into 
the  stomach  of  a  small  dog;  the  animal  langirished  for  two  days,  and  perished 
on  the  third.  Another  clog  was  made  to  swallow  a  solution  of  ten  grains  of 
muriate  of  gold,  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water ;  the  auimal  vomited  thrice,  and 
foamed  at  the  mouth :  two  days  after  lie  was  able  to  eat ;  on  the  fourth  day  he 
refused  food,  and  died  on  the  night  of  the  seventh.  In  the  first  animal'  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  inflamed,  red,  and  ulcerated :  in 
t  he  second  it  was  also  liberated,  and  hi  a  state  of  suppuration.  In  both  animals 
the  muriate  had  acted  in  a  manner  resembling  that  ot  corrosive  substances. 

"M.  Chrestien  states,  that  the  muriate  of  gold  is  much  more  active  than  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  but  does  not  irritate  t  he  gums  to  the  same  extent :  given  in  the 
dose  of  a  tenth  of  a  grain  per  diem,  it  occasioned  in  one  instance  a  smart  fever. 
The  frequency  of  the  pidse  is  considerably  increased,  and  a  general  excitation 
prevails.  This  excitation,  which  he  deems  essential  to  the  success  of  the  remedy, 
never  involves  any  hijurious  disturbance  of  the  functions,  if  kept  within  due 
limits.  The  mouth,  tongue,  appetite,  and  stools,  continue  to  be  uatural :  the 
ttrine  and  transpiration  are  generally  increased.  If  the  dose  be  pushed  too  far, 
however,  there  is  risk  of  producing  a  general  erethism,  and  inflammation  of  some 
organ.  ^  The  fever  caused  by  this  is  accompanied  with  an  unusual  and  continued 
heat  of  the  skin. 

"  According  to  the  same  author,  the  general  effects  of  hydrochloratc  of  gold 
and  sodium  are  a  sense  of  internal  heat,  headache,  dryness  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  anxiety,  gastric  irritation,  constipation,  or  diarrhoea,  and  quickening  of 
the  circulation.  M.  Magendie  was  once  consulted  by  a  patient,  to  whom 
muriate  of  gold  had  been  injudiciously  administered.  Though  lie  had  only  taken 
the  tenth  of  a  grain  in  a  cup  of  milk'  for  eight  consecutive  days,  he  was  seized, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  with  a  most  intense  gastritis,  accompanied  with  numerous 
nervous  symptoms,  such  as  cramps,  and  acute  pains  in  the  limbs,  tremors,  and 
sleeplessness.  When  this  irritation  was  allayed,  there  still  remained  extreme 
heat  of  the  skin,  want  of  sleep,  and  fatiguing  erections.  Notwithstanding  a 
most  severe  (bet.  this  state  of  excitement  still  existed  at  the  expiration  of  three 
.1  (  in  s,  and  the  patient  was  unable  to  take  wine  even  when  considerably  diluted. ' 

BitONCHiTis. — I  quote  the  following,  to  show  the  very  opposite 
principle  we  act  upon  in  our  mode  of  cure.  Here  is,  Sgttiw,  the  uni- 
versal panacea,  purging  the  bowels,  cleaning  them  out,  and  with  that 
operation  taking  life  out  too  from  the  patient,  whose  cause  of  disease 
is  the  lowered  vitality  of  the  organic  power.  No  -wonder  this  dis- 
ease is  so  difficult  of  cure  in  the  doctor's  hands.    Dr  Hooper  says : 

"  In  that  form  of  bronchitis  called  peripneumonia  notha,  and  other  cases  which 
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resemble  it  in  the  asthenic  character  of  the  symptoms,  bleeding  is  never  admis- 
sible ro  a  large  extent,  and  often  not  at  all.  In  epidemic  bronchitis,  also,  this 
remedy  must  be  used  with  the  utmost  caution,  even  though  symptoms  of  strong 
excitement  should  accompany  the  onset  of  the  disease.  After  blood-letting^ 
where  this  is  deemed  necessary,  a  smart  purgative  should  be  given— as  a  dose  of 
calomel  and  ialap;  and  the  bowels  should,  of  course,  be  kept  sufficiently  free 
Throughout  the  disease.  The  utility  of  purgatives  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
■  bronchial  affections  of  children ;  for  these  are  often  connected  with  an  extremel  v 
disordered  state  of  the  abdominal  secretions,  which  is  no  sooner  corrected  by  a 
calomel  purgative  than  the  bronchial  symptoms  disappear  or  are  remarkably 
alleviated.  Emetics  are  much  recommended  by  some  authors  at  the  commence- 
ment of  acute  bronchitis :  in  the  case  of  young  children  they  are  almost  always 
serviceable,  by  exciting  expectoration,  which  infants  do  not  perform  as  a  volun- 
tary act  •  in  adults  their  beneficial  effect  is  much  less  marked,  and  they  are,  on 
the  whole,  little  to  be  depended  upon. 

"  The  application  of  blisters  is  objected  to  by  some,  on  the  ground  that,  before 
they  rise,  they  mcrease  by  them  irritation  the  febrile  state  of  the  svstem,  and  thus 
augment  the  bronchial  inflammation.  This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  universally  so ;  blisters,  however,  are  applied  both  more  safely  and 
more  advantageously,  when  the  symptoms  of  febrile  excitement  have  consider- 
ably abated,  and  the  disease  is  assummg  somewhat  a  chronic  form. 

•  In  the  state  of  collapse  and  extreme  debility,  all  antiphlogistic  measures  must 
be  entirely  laid  aside,  and  we  must  have  recourse  to  stimulants  in  order  to  rouse 
the  bram  from  the  torpor  occasioned  by  the  circulation  of  dark-coloured  blood 
and  to  make  the  patient  expectorate  the  mucus  which  is  continually  accumu- 
lating m  the  lungs,  and  threatening  him  with  suffocation.   Alcoholic  stimuli 
require  to  be  given  with  judgment,  since,  notwithstanding  the  debility,  inflam- 
mation is  still  gomg  on.    Carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
stimulating  the  nervous  system,  without  increasing  the  vascular  actions,  is  here 
a  very  valuable  auxiliary,  and  is,  moreover,  in  such  cases,  one  of  the  most 
effectual  expectorants.   It  may  be  given  in  full  doses.    Camphor  in  large  doses 
is  also  a  valuable  stimulant  in  such  cases ;  and  with  these  may  be  combined  the 
more  stimulating  expectorant  gum  resins,  as  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  &c  Dr 
^Copland  strongly  recommends  the  external  use  of  turpentine.   '  In  some  cases  of 
this  description,  says  the  distinguished  physician  referred  to,  CI  have  seen  much 
advantage  derived  from  applying  over  the  epigastrium  and  lower  part  of  the 
«hest  alhinnel  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  immediately  aftcrwardv soaked  with 
trie  spirtercbinth,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  until  severe  burning  heat  of  the  skin 
is  produced  by  it.    If  suffocation  be  threatened,  either  by  the  profuseness  of  the 
secretion  by  its  difficult  expectoration,  or  by  exhaustion  of  the  vital  energy 
and  it  we  be,  as  we  then  unfortunately  are,  at  a  loss  for  any  probable  means 
of  success;  this  will  sometimes  have  a  remarkable  effect,  and  save  the  life  of 
monia  LT"  partlcularly  when  assisteA  by  the  internal  use  of  camphor,  am- 
SfeiTTIsrG  of  Blood.— Here,  again',  the  doctors  prescribe  local 
evacuations  and  blisters  ;  the  bowels  to  be  well  cleared  out ;  digitalis 
or  foxglove,  to  stop  the  strong  action  of  the  heart ;  antimony  hi 
Unseating  doses;  emetics,  alum  kino,  and  acetate  of  lead  &e  is 
added ;  but  surely  the  list  is  long  enough  to  settle  any  mortal  with 
an  ordinary  constitution. 

"  SPITTING!  OF  BLOOD — An  expectoration  of  florid  or  frothy  blood 
precede,,    sually  hy  heat         •    m  t]]c  i  i,i  the  h  ry.  x    nd  a 

igoh  taste  in  the  mouth.   Jt  is  sometimes  produced  by  oongesfion!  or I 
Plethoric  state  of  the  vessels  of  tl.rf  lungs,  which  &  the  most  comnZ  Seofan 
g»Pathic  hremoptoc,  and  which  also  obtains  iu  diseases  of  the  heart  csnceia 
«  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  is  accordingly  a  «£n  caSfo? 
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hemoptysis.  Thus  produced,  it  is  called  hemoptysis  plethorica  ;  sometimes  it  is 
produce'd  by  external  violence,  and  this  is  called  hemoptysis  vioknta  ;  calculous 
matter,  irritating  and  eroding  the  vessels,  causes  the  species  denominated 
hemoptysis  caladosa  ;  vomica;  bursting  in  the  lungs,  and  ulcerating  the  vessels, 
cive  rise  to  the  hemoptysis  phthisica  ;  and  when  the  bleeding  is  caused  by  the  sup- 
pression of  some  customary  evacuation,  it  is  termed  hamoptgsis  vicaricc.  Hemop- 
tysis is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  hematemesis  by  the  blood  being  coughed 
lip  in  one  instance,  and  vomited  in  the  other :  in  hematemesis,  also,  the  blood  is 
thrown  out  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is,  moreover,  of  a  darker  colour,  more 
grumous,  and  mixed  with  the  other  contents  of  the  stomach:  whereas  blood 
proceeding  from  the  lungs  is  usually  in  small  quantity,  of  a  florid  colour,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  frothy  mucus  only. 

"A  spitting  of  blood  arises  most  usually  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-live,  and  may  be  occasioned  by  any  violent  exertion,  either  in  running, 
jumping,  wrestling,  singing  loud,  or  blowing  wind-instruments ;  as  likewise  by 
wounds,' plethora,  weak  vessels,  hectic  fever,  coughs,  irregular  living,  excessive 
drinking,  or  a  suppression  of  some  accustomed  discharge,  such  as  the  menstrual 
or  hemorrhoidal.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  breathing  air  too  much 
rarefied  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs. 

"  Persons  in  whom  there  is  a  faulty  proportion,  either  in  the  vessels  ot  the 
lungs  or  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  being  distinguished  by  a  narrow  thorax 
and^prominent  shoulders,  or  who  are  of  a  delicate  make  and  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, seem  much  predisposed  to  this  haemorrhage  ;  but  in  these,  the  complaint 
is  often  brought  on  by  the  concurrence  of  the  various  occasional  and  exciting 
causes  before  mentioned.  , 

"A  spitting  of  blood  is  not,  however,  always  to  be  considered  as  a  primary 
disease  It  is  often  only  a  symptom;  and  in  some  disorders,  such  as  pleurisies, 
peripneumonies,  and  many  fevers,  often  arises,  and  is  the  presage  of  a  favourable 
termination.  ,  ■     ,     , .  .         ,        ,  ...  e 

"Sometimes  it  is  preceded,  as  has  already  been  observed,  by  a  sense  ot 
weight  and  oppression  at  the  chest,  a  dry  tickling  cough,  and  some  shght  diih- 
cultv  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ushered  m  with  shivermgs,  coldness  at  the 
extremities,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  flatulency,  costiveness,  and  lassitude. 
The  blood  which  is  spit  up  is  generally  thm,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour;  but 
sometimes  it  is  thick,  and  of  a  dark  or  blackish  cast ;  nothing  however,  can  be 
inferred  from  this  circumstance,  but  that  the  blood  has  lam  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  in  the  chest  before  being  discharged. 

"It  was  long  supposed  that  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs  was  always 
connected  with  the  rapture  of  vessels;  but  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that ,  m 
many  cases  of  hemoptysis,  the  blood  simply  exudes  from  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane without  any  breach  of  structure,  and  that  even  a  fatal  haemorrhage  maj 

^"T^MS^neXonBTge  of  blood  be  excessive,  hemoptysis  is  seldom  attended 
with  immediate  danger  to  life,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  generally  a  Iprimdable 
symptom  as  being  connected  with  some  organic  lesion  ol  the  thoracic  viscera. 
sSmes  the  hemorrhage  is  so  profuse  as  to  be  fatal ;  and  occasional] j ,  owing 
t  o  the  rupture  of  a  large  vessel,  the  lungs  are  inundated  with  blood,  and  the 

1W"  t^^SA'^  pain  in  the  chest,  local  evacuations  and  buster* 
may  b  u sefuf  The  bowels  should  be  well  cleared  with  some,  coohng  sabae 
cathartic,  which  may  be  given  in  the  infusion  ot  roses  ^f^^^JZce 
remedy,  particularly  where  the  pulse  is  very  quick,  from  its  sedative  Jgw*"» 
on  the  heart  and  arteries.  Ammon  als  in  nauseating  doses  have  son  ub me  an 
excellent  effect,  as  well  by  checking  the  force  of  the  circulation  «  tyPTffi 
diaphoresis;  calomel  also  might  be  added  with  advantage  ;  and  opium, .  or  ot .Mi 
narcotic,  to  relieve  pain  and  quiet  cough,  winch  may  perhaps keep  up  he 
bleeding    Emetics  have,  on  some  occasions,  been  successful ;  but  tnej  are 
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altogether  free  from  danger.  Ia  protracted  cases,  internal  astringents  are  given, 
as  alum,  kino,  &c.,  but  their  effects  are  very  precarious :  the  superacetate  of  lead' 
however,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  medicine,  especially  combined  with 
opium,  and  should  always  be  resorted  to  in  alarming  or  obstinate  cases,  though, 
as  it  is  liable  to  occasion  colic  and  paralysis,  its  use  should  not  be  indiscriminate ; 
but  it  acts,  probably,  raiher  as  a  sedative  tkaii  astringent.  Sometimes  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  water  to  some  sensible  part  of  the  body,  producing  a  general 
refrigeration,  will  check  the  bleeding.  When  the  discharge  is  stopped,  great 
attention  to  regimen  is  still  required,  to  obviate  its  return,  with  occasional 
evacuations :  the  exercise  of  swinging,  riding  in  an  easy  carriage,  or  on  a  gentle 
horse,  or  especially  sailing,  may  keep  up  a  salutary  determination  of  the  blood  to 
other  parts  :  an  occasional  blister  may  be  applied,  where  there  are  marks  of  local 
disease,  or  an  issue  or  seton  perhaps  answer  better.  Should  haemoptysis  occa- 
sionally exhibit  rather  the  passive  character,  evacuations  must  be  sparingly  used, 
and  tonic  medicines  will  be  proper,  with  a  more  nutritious  diet." 

Bleeding  for  inflammation  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  recovery 
or  restoration  of  nervous  vitality,  and  nothing  but  the  restoration  of 
this  vis  vita?,  or  power  of  life,  can  subdue  inflammatory  action; 
yet  the  plan  of  further  reducing  that  power,  by  prostrating  the 
system,  is  now  in  full  practice :  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body 
may  be  reduced  for  a  few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two,  but  nature  soon 
fills  the  vacuum,  but  not  with  such  good  blood  as  before;  she  has  been 
weakened,  and  the  power  to  make  it  is  reduced.  Bleeding  always 
lays  the  foundation  of  weakened  vascular  action,  and  of  disease  to  be 
developed  on  the  first  trial  of  the  constitution.  The  remedies  of  the 
faculty  for  inflammation  are  as  follows  : — 

"  la  order  to  be  efficieut  ia  controlling  iaflammatioa,  full  bleeding  should  be 
earned  to  the  exteot  of  makiug  a  great  and  evident  impression  on  the  vascular 
system  especially  as  indicated  by  the  change  in  the  number  and  beats  of  the 
pulse,  by  the  appearance  of  the  countenance,  by  the  relief  afforded  to  the  urgent 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  especially  the  paiu,  and  by  the  amehoratiou  effected  in 
the  fuuehous  of  the  affected  orgau.  If  these  objects  be  not  attained  by  one 
blood-letting  of  cousiderable  amount,  it  is  requisite  to  repeat  the  evacuation- 
and  m  some  rnstaaces  of  visceral  inflammation,  the  exteut  to  which  the  evacua- 
tion reciuires  thus  to  be  carried,  both  ia  amount  and  by  repetition,  is  very  °reat 
It  may  be  from  GO  to  100  ounces  in  adults.  Blood-letting  in  this  manner  operates 
at  once  on  the  local  affection  and  on  the  general  disorder. 

"In  most  instances  of  inflammation  seated  ia  any  important  or«-an  with 
evident  symptoms  of  symptomatic  fever,  one,  two,  or  three  large  blooll-lettino-s 
from  the  system  will  be  adequate  to  subdue  the  disease.  In  some  instance's 
however  in  which  the  symptomatic  fever  is  either  not  violent  in  proportion  to 
the  local  affection,  or  is  already  subdued  by  general  evacuation,  or  ui  which  it  is 
m^pedieat  to  carry  general  evacuation  farther,  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw 
blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  or  from  the  nearest  accessible  re°ion 
to  it;  for  instance,  from  the  temples,  scalp,  frontal  or  occipital  regions,  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  bram  or  its  membranes;  from  the  surface  of  the  "chest  sides  or 
the  inter-scapular  region  in  mflammatioa  of  the  lungs,  or  their  bronchial  mem- 
brane ;  and  from  the  surface  of  the  belly,  m  the  case  of  inflammatory  symptoms 

*he  peritoneum  or  any  of  the  organs  invested  by  that  membrane.  These  local 
evacuations,  which  may  be  accomplished  cither  by  the  application  of  leeches,  or 
^  scanfying  and  clipping  or  by  numerous  minute  punctures,  not  only  tone  to 
unload  directly  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and,  by  thus  relieving  them  6f  part  of 
their  eonteuts,  enable  them  to  propel  the  residual  mass  mere  easUy  •  but  bv 
tHus  dimimshing  directly  swelling,  and  abating  distcasion,  tend  materially  to 
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relieve  painful  sensations,  heat,  and  other  symptoms,  and  thereby  tend  to  alle- 
viate sometimes  tEie  signs  of  general  disorder. 

The  management  of  the  symptomatic  fever  of  inflammation  is^  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  general  principles  already  explained  in  considering  the 
treatment  of  simple  continued  fever,  and  may  be  briefly  designated  under  the 
general  name  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment.  These  consist,  together  with 
blood-letting,  of  low  diet,  the  use  of  diluents,  purgatives,  emetics  in  nauseating 
or  diaphoretic  doses,  especially  tartar-emetic  and  other  antiniomals,  mercurials 
in  alterative  doses,  especially  calomel  combined  with  opium,  and  such  sedative 
medicines  as  foxglove  and  lead. 

"Emetic  tartar,  in  very  large  doses,  has  been  employed  of  late  years  m  the 
treatment  of  several  inflammatory  diseases,  especially  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs;  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  it  possesses  a  specific  power,  since  it  has 
been  observed  to  act  beneficially  without  producing  any  sensible  effect.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  a  most  depressing  agent;  and,  even  admitting  it  to  pos- 
sess all  the  efficacy  which  its  advocates  claun  for  it,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted, 
whether,  in  most  cases,  a  severe  hypercathasis,  and  keeping  the  patieut  in  a 
state  approaching  to  syncope  for  a  length  of  time,  may  not  leave  more  permanent 
debility  than  a  reasonable  abstraction  of  blood." 

Let  the  reader  remark  the  following  elaborate  investigation  on  the 
nature  of  inflammation,  and  see  how  the  physicians  employ  their 
time  in  such  investigations,  which  lead  to  nothing  in  the  way  of 
cure;  and,  moreover,  no  two  agree  in  their  views.  We  put  on  hot 
flannel  fomenting  pads  on  the  parts,  orgtve  a  fomentation  wet  pack, 
which  very  soon  settles  the  inflammatory  action,  and  is  worth  more 
than  all  these  learned  discussions  to  the  sufferer. 

"In  place  of  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  Boerhaave,  Cullen  substituted  his 
favourite  hypothesis  of  spasm;  for  he  admitted  the  increased  action  of  the  vessels 
in  local  inflammation,  while  lie  was  aware  that,  without  some  counteracting  cir- 
cumstance, this  increased  action  would  produce  effects  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  actual  phenomena.  Haller  was  quite  aware  that  an  increased  action  pt  the 
arteries  must  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  their  capacity,  and  employed  this  con- 
sideration as  an  argument  against  the  muscularity  oi  the  capillaries.  U  c  shall 
however,  find,  upon  due  reflection  that  the  spasm  of  Cullen  is  qoppfly  tfflr 
founded;  and  perhaps  even  less  intelligible  than  he  lentor  and 
Boerhaavians;  and,  accordingly,  his  exp  anation  has  been  genera  lv  eg.u  h  , 
incomplete;  yet  since  his  time  no  regular  attempt  has  been  made  to  leconcffe 
the  increased  action  of  the  vessels  with  their  enlarged  diameters. 

"In  this  dilemma,  a  totally  different  view  oi  the  question  lias  been  taken,  ac- 
cording twS  local  mflammatiSn  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  d™ked  act* lot 
the  capillaries.  This  hypothesis,  which  appears  to  have  been  WW^P^ 
bvYacca  an  Italian  physiologist,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was 
fl  st  brougld  forwards^l  clear  and  consistent  f™>^,3M^%ffi 
years  lectured  in  Edinburgh  on  the  annual  economy  :  it  was  ^opted     1  on 
Philin  who  performed  a  series  o  experiments  m  supper  oUt,  and  has  ixui.mtc 
eSSy  ffi  Parr,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Hasfings  On  the  Mucous  Mem- 
b'  i    n  71  etm)    Dr  Thomson  and  Dr.  Hastings  likewise  supported  the 
&,^  lWn;.  uL.s  cx))erin.en<s.  Although  Ph A  Thomson; .?4&$W 
gee  hi  Kaon  point,  that  infammation  essentia^  consists ^Jw$$ 
action  of  the  capilary  arteries,  they  difler  respecting  tie  actual 
veS:  Dr.  Ph&  supped  tl^lhe ;  constant  effe(Cp  jfV^^St 
the  vessels,  andtq diminish  tkeveocrtyo!  ^  "\'nY"\^       X<  ^ 
Diseases  v  iii  n  15,  etieq.:  also  Prclaec  to  lth  cd.  p.  mi.;  and  iuc  i; .  ^ 
fc  ;  .'  xii  P.  W   Dr/Thon.s.m  concludes  that  the  vdopity  is  sou,        s  m 
creased,  and  sometimes  diminished.    (Lect.  ou  Inflammation,  p.  SJJ  -  *w.  ui. 
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Hastings  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dr.-Philip,  that,  in  the  proper  inflammatory  state 
the  Telocity  of  the  fluids  is  always  retarded.  (On  the  Mucous  Membrane  p  91 
et  alibi.)  It  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  the  article  ' Inflammation,'  in  the  jDict' 
des  bcien  Med.  t  xxiy.  p.  525,.**  seq.,  written  by  Boycr,  in  1818,  contains  no 
account  ot  either  the  hypothesis  or  experiments  of  the  English  physiologists  - 
inflammation  is  referred,  according  to  the  old  doctrine,  to  the  increase  of  vital 
Jiction. 

Poisons.— The  following  definition  of  poisons  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  danger  to  life  by  their  administration,  in  the  form  of  medicine 
even  m  the  most  careful  bands  : —  ' 

WkP0IS°  r  •  i  reiennn\i  Toxicum.— That  which  when  taken  into  the  human 
bod\,  oi  apphed  externally,  uniformly  effects  such  a  derangement  in  the  animal 
.  economy  as  to  produce  disease,  may  lie  defined  a  poison.  1  It  is  extremely  cliffi- 
mMcurS7^     glVe  a  Cfimtipu  0t  a  poison;  and  tbe  above  is  subiect  to  great 

oJZl* 30US  f  ?,cli"cled'  Vih  ^fPept  to  the  kingdom  to  which  they  belong,  into 
animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  and  halituous,  or  aerial 

Poisons,  in  general,  are  only  deleterious  hi  certain  doses;  for  the  most 
active,  in  small  doses,  form  the  most  valuable  medicines.    There  are  neverthe- 
^l\Z*aV™ST^c]\*r-e  «allysuch  inthe  smallest 
TW Z  a  fe^stered  fmedlCUud1^  83  thc  P°ison  of  b.vdr°pnobia  or  the  plague 
W  wWh  ^emse  stances  Avhicli  arc  innocent  when  taken  into  the  stomach 
but  wh  ch  prove  deleterious  when  taken  into  the  lungs,  or  when  applied  to  an 
W?^CC:^US  °art°*icj|°idis  continually  swallowed  wi Tfemcnted 
&S  l-  the-  f?1-!?11  0t,tl{e  Vlper  may  be  takeu  ^itb  impunity;  whilst 

Ep^y^fS  Sl  P°1SOn  °f  tbe         insertednito  the ™ 

kfee^f  SSff  ak0.aCt  aS  P°iS0U0US  either  externally  or 

it  is^isUn^uS11  VT}TS  dis6aSe'  Mt  °nIy  ^  mankmd'  but  m  ^  a^als, 
1,1        ?S  i  -  •  bJ  .the  term  cow^oa  poison;  as  arsenic   sublimate   frc  - 

mS^fsSt  WE?  t0        0'J;r^o  animals,  ffitoKSBgSS 
'  ?u     ,  ,/    ,  a  poiso?i :  thus  aloes  are  poisonous  to  do"s  and 

wo ves ;  the  pheOcmdmm  aquatwma  kills  horses,  whilst  oxen  devout °i\ ££, S 
and  v  i  h  irnpumty.  It  appears,  then,  that  substances  act  as  poisons  only  m 
regard  to  their  dose  the  pad  of  ike  hod,,  ike,  are  applied  to,  miCbfeci 

Poisom  have  been  arranged  by  Orifila  into  four  classes,  name If  irritant 
mrcohe  nareotieo-acnd,  and  septic,  or  putrcfiant,  Dr.  Christian  ™dth  applrent 
propnety,  excludes  the  last  or  septic  class,  thus  reducing  poisons  to^hree 
£tS:-?e  "ration  of  poisons  is  taken  from  his  Scffi 

tn"i;vRaiTfiVXT  J?0}Soys-~JhQ  characteristic  operation  of  these  is 
to  excite  iiiflarnmation  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  some  parlor 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  course.    To  this  class  belong-  1 

W,  ammonia  and  it  s  salt  s  alkalme  sufnES and.  earthy  chlorides, 
Cpmporyids  of  mercury,  the  cSundBKo^^S^01  the 
the  compounds  of  tin/silver,  33/822,  El ^STF0*?*  0t  mhM?ny> 
lead,  baryta,  euphorbia,  castol  o  I  ce  Is  j.vsi '  n  ?&?Sl2S  COin',0,'nds  °,f 
mjm,  U,  colocynth,  ekteriS7r£^^ 

nwhns,  mezereon,  cuekoo-mnt  "amho-rf.  ,i-,iiv„i;i  '  °?liaa>  finatis, 

poisonous  fish,  venomous  bSLFSS^S&LSS^'  TV'  can  han-des» 
iatter,  mechanical  irritants   1  °  *  tfl8eased  and  decayed  animal 

•ft  Nahooxic  Poison-There  are  such  as  produce  chiefly,  0r 
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solely,  symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  nervous  system.    To  this  class 
belong — 

"Opium,  hyoscyamus,  lactuca,  solanum,  hydrocyanic  acid;  the  vegetable 
substances  which  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  bitter  almonds,  cherry-laurel,  peach, 
cluster  cherry,  mountain  ash;  carbazotic  acid,  nitric  oxide  gas  chlorine  gas, 
ammoniacal  gas,  muriatic  acid  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  nitrous  oxide,  cyanogen,  oxygen. 

"  III.  Nahcotico-acrid  Poisons. — Tbese  possess  a  double  action, 
being  both  local  irritants,  like  those  of  the  first  class,  and  pro- 
ducing a  remote  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  like  those  of  the 
second.    To  this  class  belong—  ,  j 

"Nightshade,  thornapple,  tobacco,  hemlock,  water  hemlock,  hemlock  drop- 
wort  fool's  parslev,  monk's-hood,  black  hellebore,  ipecacuan  squill,  white  helle- 
bore' meadow  saffron,  fox-glove,  strychnia,  mix  vomica,  St.  Ignatius  s  bean, 
false  angustura,  camphor,  cocculus  indicus,  upas  antiar  coriaria  myrtitoha, 
poisonous  fungi,  poisonous  mosses,  secale  comutum,  mouldy  bread,  darnel  grass, 
seeds  of  lathyrus  cicera,  seeds  of  the  bitter  vetch,  seeds  of  the  common  labur- 
num, alcohol,  ether,  some  empyreumatic  oils." 

All  the  foregoing  poisons  are  the  substances  employed  to  cure,  or 
rather  poison,  the  body.  . 

Salivation—  For  the  information  and  warning  of  the  public,  the 
following  short  description  may  be  of  use:—  _ 

"  Meectoial  Ptyalish.— In  whatever  mode  introduced  into  the  system, 
nuicksilver  generally  produces  salivation,  and  that  after  a  short  time,  and  even 
C  a  small  quantity.  The  discontinuance . of  mercury  is  the  erne:  it  soon 
subsides  :  but  it  is  often  attended  with  much  inconvenience ;  as  a  high  degree  of 
irritation  not  only  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  but  ot  the  system  generally.  The 
Smmon  course  of  symptoms  is  this  :  the  mouth  fee  s  uncommonly  hot,  and  there 
i?s  aTopwTor  metallic  taste;  the  lingual  and  sublingual  glands  swell;  aphthous 
v^sicTes^npear,  and  terminate  in  minute  and  offensive  ulcerations;  the  tongue 
Iwefis  the  throat  becomes  sore;  feverishness  and  sleeplessness  supervene,  and 
^e  often  wesent  from  an  early  period  of  the  disease;  and,  in  habits  ot  great 
irrita K  the surface  of  the "body  is,  hi  particular  parts  or  wholly,  reddened 
wSh  a  Peculiar  erythematic  inflammation,  continuous  or  in  patches,  to  which  the 
nlmes  SSS  and  erythema  wercriale  have  been  given  by  some  writers 
CImw    It  is  not  at  all  understood  by  what  means  mercury  produces  this 

produce  more  than  just  a  sensible  sting  m  the  mouth. 

Dr  Hooper's  opinion  on  Hydropathy  :—  . 

"ColdWIteb  Cube. — The  'cold  water  cure,'  as  it  is  called,  was  invented  by 
VmcerPrieS,  the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  a  small  arm  at  Graetenbeig,  m 

^5^.S±^tf  W**r  are  accompanied  with  many  circum- 
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stances  highly  conducive  to  health ;  such  as  abundance  of  exercise  in  a  pure  air, 
a  temperate  mode  of  living,  and  early  hours.  In  some  cases  of  chronic  disease' 
therefore,  the  cold  water  cure,  and  the  salubrious  habits  which  accompany  it' 
have  been  very  advantageously  substituted  for  the  senseless  administration  of 
drags  that  were  not  required,  and  the  late  hours  and  artificial  modes  of  life  pre- 
valent in  large  towns." 

The  Kidneys — It  may  be  interesting  to  some  unacquainted  with 
the  works  on  this  subject,  to  have  a  short  account  of  the  wonderful 
and  delicate  structure  of  these  organs.  From  a  view  of  the  two  oblong 
pieces  of  muscle,  who  could  imagine  such  machinery  could  be  con- 
tained in  them  for  such  a  complicated  process  ?  All  this  points  to  the 
necessity  of  living  in  a  rational,  natural  manner,  and  not  risk  bring- 
ing these  beautiful  structures  into  a  state  of  disease.  The  remedies 
doctors  prescribe  for  the  restoration  of  these  organs  when  diseased  is 
quoted  at  the  end,  and  which  are  quite  in  accordance  with  their 
usual  plans— doing  evil  that  good  may  come ;  and  one  doctor  of  one 
opinion,  another  the  opposite. 

"Kidney.  (Ren.)— An  abdominal  viscus,  shaped  like  a  kidney-bean,  that 
secretes  the  urine.  There  are  two  kidneys,  which  are  glandular  bodies  of  a  pale 
red  colour  situated  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  lumbar 
region  ihey  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  extending  from  the 
eleventh  pan  of  ribs  to  near  the  crista  of  the  ossa  ilia,  and  rest  upon  the  dia- 
Ppragm,  large  psoas,  quadrati  lumborum,  and  trausversales  abdominis  The  ri°ut 
kidney  is  situated  at  the  under  and  back  part  of  the  large  lobe  of  the  liver  behind 
the  colon  and  is  commonly  a  very  little  lower  than  the  left,  being  supposed  to  be 

tfcf  mr^nh  gnf  l0b°  °f  ^  UT'^er]eft  kid*^ is  Pl^ed  atthPeTnder°and 
and colon    ft  lSr1'  ^  ?eknd,tlle  M}  of  .the  stomach,  pancreas, 

Jul  i  f  T1\e  kidney  is  between  four ;and  five  inches  in  length,  but  consider 
ably  less  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side,  and  less  still  from  Before  backwards 
It  ls  rounded  anteriorly,  flattened  posteriorly,  convex  and  uniform  at  its  outer 
margin,  and  has  a  deep  depression  or  sinus  towards  the  vertebra;,  surrounded 
with  unequal  edges,  wjere  the  renal  vessels  and  nerves  enter.  It  is  a  little 
broader  behind  than  before,  and  a  little  broader  and  more  curved  above  than 
below;  from  which  circumstances,,  but  more  particularly  from  the  disposition  of 
the  vessels  to  be  afterwards  mentioned  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  right  from 
the  left  kidney  when  taken  ou  of  the  body.  The  right  kidney  is  corrected  to 
he  liver  and  duodenum,  the  left  to  the  spleen,  and  both  to  the  muscEn  which 
they  are  placed,  and  to  the  renal  glands  and  colon,  by  cellular  substance  and  lw 
the  pmtonamm  ;  which  last,  reflected  from  the  live/and  spken  to the  kifiy? 
have  by  some  been  called  the  ligaments  of  the  kidneys.   They  arc  also  «b5mI 

hV  frv;"rta  ™  vc,,a  cava  V,heir  bi?°d-^  aid  to  aSSJaJTcfHS 

I  t  r(T"-  4f  acco!?Pf>;  \ ,e  mo  lons  ot  the  liver  and  spleen  in  the  different 
•fates  of  respiration  Each  kidney  is  surrounded  by  loose  cellular  substance 
which  commonly  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat,  from  which  it  kB 

tcsscIs,  and  defends  them  from  the  pressure  of  the  sunroundine  viscera  Under 
the  hmiCa  ,lposa>  there  ,s  ^embrtme  composed  of  the  raHnroXcoat and 
eeDular  substance  incorporated,  which  adheres  closely  Rffi  tA 
reflected  over  the  edges  oi  the  sinus,  to  be  joined  to  the  pelvis  mSSSySSJ 
Ihe  surface  of  the  k...ney  is  commonly  smooth  and  uni/orm,  thouKometS 
it  is  irregular,  m  consequence  of  the  lobes  which  origmX form  it  not  h£2 
completely  meorporated.   It  consists  of  -in  ni.tor  n- h  ?  ii         /•  ,  "S 

tte  kidney,  and  is  about  a  fourth  or  third  part  of  an  inch  in  thicSs   it  lS 
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wise  sends  in  partitions,  which  separate  the  medullary  parts  from  each  oilier. 
The  medullary,  termed  also  tubular  or  nriniferons  substance,  is  more  compact  and 
of  a  paler  colour  than  the  former,  and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  distinct 
columns,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  projection  called  papilla,  vcl  processus 
mammillaris .  The  papilla  are  merely  the  continuation  of  the  uriniferous  part, 
though  frequently  considered  as  a  third  division  of  the  substance  of  the  kidney. 
Each  kidney  has  one,  and  sometimes  more  arteries,  of  great  proportional  size, 
which  run  transversely  from  the  aorta,  and  a  rein  still  larger  than  the  artery 
which  terminates  in  the  cava:  they  enter  at  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  and  are 
included  in  cellular  substance,  which  accompanies  them  throughout  their  course. 
The  right  renal  artery  is  longer  than  the  left,  in  consequence  of  the  vena  cava, 
behind  which  it  passes,  being  placed  upon  the  right  side  of  the  aorta.  The 
artery,  as  it  approaches  the  kidney,  is  divided  into  branches  which  arc  afterwards 
minutely  distributed  through  the  cortical  substance,  forming  arches  and  anasto- 
moses ;  but  these  are  found  to  be  much  less  frequent  than  are  commonly  described ; 
for  a  fine  injection  thrown  into  a  branch  of  the  artery  fills  only  the  ramifications 
belonging  to  that  branch.  The  small  branches,  after  turning  and  \vinding  in 
various  directions,  pass  partly  towards  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  where  they 
form  irregular  stars,  some  of  which  supply  the  proper  membrane.  Others  turn 
inwards  in  a  waving  direction,  and  form  corpuscles,  or  acini,  disposed  after  the 
manner  of  clusters  of  small  berries,  which  can  only  be  seen  distinctly  by  the 
assistance  of  glasses,  after  a  minute  injection.  The  corpuscles  were  considered 
by  Dr.  Nichols  as  the  globular  terminations  of  blood-vessels,  and  termed  by  him 
Global i  arleriarum  termini;  but  these  globuli  were  afterwards  observed  by  Mr. 
Hewson,  and  others,  to  consist  of  small  vessels  intimately  intermixed.  A  fine 
injection  thrown  into  the  artery  sometimes  appears  to  fill  the  uriniferous  tubes, 
and  thereby  to  imitate  the  secretion  of  urine;  but  this  experiment  is  more 
readily  performed  on  some  of  the  brute  creation,  as  the  horse,  where  the  struc- 
ture of  the  kidney  seems  to  be  more  simple,  than  in  man.  The  reins,  returning 
from  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  unite  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
kidney.  The  branches  of  the  renal  vein  arc  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
artery ;  they  communicate  freely,  especially  on  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  but 
correspond  with  them  in  their  course.  They  form  a  large  trunk  on  each  side, 
which  lies  anterior  to  the  corresponding  artery,  and  runs  transversely  to_  the 
cava :  the  left,  which  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  passing  across  the  fore  part  of  the 
aorta.  The  lymphatics  of  the  kidney  run  from  without  inwards,  and  terminate 
in  the  lumbar  glands,  and  afterwards  in  the  thoracic  duet.  The  superficial  lym- 
phatics are  so  small  as  seldom  to  be  seen  excepting  in  the  diseased  state  of  this 
organ.  The  nerves  are  from  the  semilunar  ganglion,  formed  by  the  great  sym- 
pathetic and  eighth  pair.  They  compose  a  plexus  which  surrounds  the  blood- 
vessels, and  accompanies  them  in  the  kidney.  Irom  the  minute  extremities  of 
the  renal  artery,  in  the  corpuscles  situated  iu  the  cortical  substance,  the  urini- 
ferous lubes  arise.  They  arc  mixed  with  some  extremely  small  blood-vessels,  and 
constitute  the  medullary  substance  of  the  kidney.  By  degrees  they  unite  into 
larger  tubes,  which  run  in  a  radiated  manner,  the  direction  being  from  t  lie  outer 
edge  or  circumference,  towards  the  sinus,  or  inner  part  of  the  kidney.  The 
radiated  tubes,  becoming  still  larger  iu  their  passage,  terminate  in  the  papilla, 
which  are  of  a  compressed  conical  form,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other. 
The  papillai  are  twelve  or  more,  in  each  kidney,  the  number  varying  according  to 
that  of  the  original  lobes  of  which  the  kidney  is  composed,  and  likewise,  from 
some  ol'thc  papilla;  being  occasionally  incorporated  with  each  other.  Upon  the 
points  of  the  papilla;  are  the  terminations  of  the  uriniferous  tubes— large  enough 
to  be  distinguished  liv  the  naked  eye— through  which  the  urine  distils  from  the 
substance  of  the  kidney.  Hound  the  root  of  each  papilla,  a  membranous  tube 
arises,  termed  infundibulmn,  or  cali.v,  which  receives  the  urine  from  the  papilla. 
The  infundibula  are  commonly  the  same  in  number  with  the  papilla- ;  the 
number,  however,  varying  in  different  subjects,  two  or  more  of  the  papilla:  some- 
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times  opening  into  the  same  infimdibulum.  The  infundibula  join  into  two  or 
three  large  trunks,  at  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  which  afterwards  form  a  dilatation 
of  considerable  size,  of  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  termed  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  The  pelvis  is  placed  between  the  principal  branches  of  the  renal  artery 
ami  vein,  partly  within,  but  the  greater  part  of  ft  without  the  body  of  the 
kidney,  and  contracts  into  a  long  tube,  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  called 
ureter. 

""The  remedies  specially  adapted  to  the  albuminous  condition  of  the  urine 
have  not  hitherto  been  determined  with  the  accuracy  winch  is  desirable.  The 
pain  and  tenderness  of  the  loins,  so  often  present,  suggest  the  propriety  of 
relieving  the  tension  of  vessels  by  cupping-glasses,  but  general  blood-letting  is 
contra-indicated  by  the  exhausting  tendency  of  the  disease,  when  it  occurs  in 
its  chronic  form.  _  The  dropsical  accumulation  must  be  removed,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  purgatives  and  diuretics.  The  secretions  of  the  skin  are  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  use  of  warm  baths  and  diaphoretics.  Dr.  Osborne  remarks 
that,  when  the  renal  affection  is  uncomplicated  with  other  organic  mischief,  the 
dropsy  will  disappear  on  restoring  the  functions  of  the  skin.  Opinions  vary  as 
to  the  propriety  of  employing  mercury  in  the  granular  degeneration  of  the 
kidney.  Instances  of  recovery  are  recorded  after  severe  salivation,  but  the 
general  impression  is,  that  the  mercurial  influence  is  prejudicial  rather  than 
salutary.  It  is  not  improbable  that  more  enlarged  experience  will  unfold  some 
remedy  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  treatment  of  albuminuria.  The  natural 
tendency  of  so  many  drugs  to  pass  off  by  the  kidney,  and  to  influence  its  secre- 
tion, holds  out  great  encouragement  to  attempt  a  more  effectual  treatment  of 
this  disorder  than  any  which  has  been  yet  devised. — Gregory." 

Burning  ■with  Moxa. — A  patient  came  to  its  with  lame  knees  of 
long  standing;  and  amongst  many  painful  operations,  had  under- 
gone blistering,  puncturing,  caustic,  issues.  This  curious  but  painful 
plan  was  tried,  and  resulted  in  deep  ulcers,  which  laid  the  patient  np 
in  bed  many  months,  but  did  not  burn  the  disease  out,  or  strengthen 
the  joints. 

"  A  soft  lanuginous  substance,  called  Mo.m,  is  prepared  in  China  and  Japan, 
from  the  young  leaves  of  this  species  of  mugwort,  by  beating  them  when 
thoroughly  dried,  and  rubbing  them  between  the  hands,  till  only  the  fine  fibres 
are  left.  Moxa  burnt  upon  the  skin  has  been  celebrated  for  many  centimes  in 
the  East  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a  variety  of  disorders ;  a  little  cone  of  it 
kid  upon  the  part,  previously  moistened,  and  set  on  fire  at  the  top,  bums 
gradually  down  witli  a  glowing  heat,  and  produces  a  slough,  the  separation  of 
which  is  promoted  by  applying  a  little  garlic,  and  the  ulcer  is  either  healed  up 
when  the  eschar  separates,  or  kept  running  for  a  length  of  time,  as  different  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  In  Europe,  the  same  operation  is  practised  with  a 
cylinder  made  of  cotton  wool,  or  the  pith  of  the  great  sun-flower  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  nitre  and  dried.  In  order  to  limit  the  inflammation  and  slou»-hin«- 
Manor  ammonia  is  usually  applied  to  the  part  immediately  after  the  operation' 
The  moxa  is  applicable  in  every  case  where  powerful  counter-irritation  is 
desired.  In  France  it  is  much  used,  but  as  it  seems  to  have  no  advantage  over 
the  canstic  issue,  and  is  more  alarming  to  the  patient,  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  bv 
.British  practitioners. 

Hip  Disease.— -The  following,  from  Hooper,  may  be  interesting  to 
some,  and  Bhow  the  barbarous  treatment  used  in  attempting  to  cure, 
but  which  means  never  did  or  can  cure  such  cases.  We  have  had 
cases  entirely  cured  by  our  simple  nourishing  plans:  

"The  morbus  coxarius  is  a  scrofulous  disease  nearly  allied  to  white  swelling 
It  most  commonly  makes  its  attacks  without  any  apparent  cause,  before  the  age 
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of  puberty ;  but  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  youtb,  as  it  sometimes 
occurs  in  middle  life  and  even  in  old  age,  in  which  cases  it  can  be  most  com- 
monly traced  to  a  blow.  Like  other  scrofulous  affections  of  the  bones,  it  is  of 
such  an  insidious  nature  that  in  general  it  has  made  considerable  progress  before 
it  is  observed,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  either  for  growing  pains  or  rheumatism. 
The  patient  for  a  long  time  complains  only  of  a  weakness  and  weariness  of  the 
limb,  attended  with  a  slight  halt  in  walking,  and  a  particular  uneasiness  about 
the  knee.  There  is  at  this  time  so  little  pain  in  the  hip-joint,  that  the  disease 
has  been  frequently  mistaken  for  some  affection  of  the  knee.  But  if  the 
diseased  limb  be  compared  with  the  sound  one,  it  will  be  found  much  emaciated 
and  considerably  lengthened.  By  the  thickening  of  the  soft  parts  within  the 
joint,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  the  head  of  the  bone  will  be  raised  to 
a  certain  extent  from  the  socket,  and  this  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  account 
for  the  elongation  of  the  limb  ;  but  we  shall  soon  find  that  this  cause  is  inade- 
quate, as  the  limb  is  frequently  lengthened  to  the  extent  of  some  inches. 

"  Mr.  Hunter  ascribes  the  lengthening  of  the  limb  to  the  diseased  side  of  the 
pelvis  falling  lower  than  the  other ;  and  upon  a  careful  examination,  the  tubero- 
sity of  the  ischium  will  be  found  to  be  situated  lower  than  that  of  the  opposite 
side.  This  is  always  the  case  when  the  elongation  prevails  to  a  marked  extent, 
and  can  only  be  ascribable  to  the  oblique  position  in  which  the  patient  places  his 
body  in  throwing  the  weight  on  the  sound  leg,  which  he  always  does,  as  he  is 
unable  to  bear  any  pressure  on  the  diseased  limb.  Although  the  patient,  in  this 
incipient  stage  of  the  disease,  actually  complains  of  more  pain  in  the  knee  than 
in  the  hip-joint,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  pain  in  the  knee  is  not  increased 
upon  motion;  whereas  if  the  acetabulum  be  pressed  upon,  or  the  joint  rudely 
handled,  the  pain  in  it  is  exquisite.  If  the  nates  be  examined  after  the  disease  has 
made  a  little  more  progress,  that  of  the  affected  side  will  be  found  to  be  larger,  to 
have  lost  its  natural  roundness,  and  to  have  acquired  a  flattened  form,  all  arising 
from  the  increased  size  of  the  joint,  and  from  the  emaciation  of  the  glutei 
muscles.  When  the  disease  has  arrived  at  this  stage,  there  is  considerable  pain, 
on  the  joint  being  pressed  upon,  particularly  on  the  fore  part  a  little  below  the 
groin,  and  towards  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  where  the  joint  is  more  superficial. 

"  At  this  period  of  the  disease,  the  lymphatic  inguinal  glands,  as  in  white 
swelling  of  the  knee,  are  sometimes  enlarged. 

"  This  series  of  symptoms  characterises  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease. 

"  The  second  stage  is  that  which  is  accompanied  by  or  terminates  in  suppura- 
tion, and  takes  place  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  activity  of 
the  inflammation.  When  suppuration  ensues,  the  disease  generally  tennmates 
in  one  of  two  ways.  Either,  after  the  suppuration  is  established,  the  head  ot  the 
thigh-bone  and  the  acetabulum  being  carious,  an  anchylosis  takes  place  without 
the  matter  pointing  externally ;  or,  the  sinovial  membrane  and  capsular  liga- 
ment ulcerating,  the  soft  parts  surrounding  the  joint  luflaming,  swelling,  and 
forming  an  abscess,  the  matter  burst  out  externally,  and  a  serous  fluid  is  dis- 
charged, mixed  with  curdly  flakes.  Not  iinfrequently  in  this  case,  the  patient 
dies,  exhausted  by  the  profuse  discharge  and  hectic  fever. 

"From  the  great  irritation  which  accompanies  diseases  ol  the  joints,  hectic  i 
fever  sometimes  appears  early ;  but  its  symptoms  arc  most  obvious  after  the 
formation  of  matter,  and  are  always  greatly  increased  when  the  abscess  bursts, 
or  is  opened  by  art.  When  the  inflammation  within  the  joint  is  increasing  and 
running  on  to  suppuration,  the  pain  becomes  very  acute;  the  patient  is  hot  and 
restless  during  the  night;  lie  starts  in  his  sleep  ;  and  when  the  limb  is  attempted 
to  be  moved,  he  screams  in  agony.  . 

"In  the  secondary  stage  of  the  disease,  when  it  has  terminated  in  suppura- 
tion, there  takes  place  a  remarkable  retraction  or  shortening  of  the  limb.  iae 
head  of  the  bone  is  now  plainly  out  of  the  socket;  and,, m  consequence  ol  c 
destruction  of  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  bone  forming  I he  ^et?°J^  ™? 
muscles,  more  cspecia  Uy  those  which  arc  implanted  into  tne  trocnaniers,  rcwuu. 
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the  bone  and  shorten  the  limb  to  a  considerable  extent.  When  the  disease  has 
been  of  long  duration,  not  only  all  the  soft  parts  immediately  connected  with  the 
joint  are  destroyed,  but  the  caries  destroying  the  acetabulum,  penetrates  deep 
into  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  attacks  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  even  extends  to 

•  Of  "Nature  and  Art  in  the  cube  on  Disease,  by  Sib  John  Fobbes, 
M.D.— All  well-informed  and  experienced  members  of  the  medical  _  profession 
are  painfullv  aware  of  the  great  imperfections  of  then  art,  and  oi  its  inadequacy 
to  fulfil,  in  a  satisfactory  mannner,  much  that  it  professes  and  undertakes  to 
accomplish.  , 

"It  is  true  that,  since  the  period  referred  to,  great  advances  have  been  made 
in  some  important  points  of  the  history  of  diseases,  as  in  their  structural  patho- 
ioev  or  morbid  anatomy,  as  well  as  in  many  of  their  physiological  relations ;  so 
that  it  must  be  admitted  that  well-informed  practitioners  of  the  present  day  have 
a  much  deeper  insight  into  the  exact  character  of  many  of  the  diseases  treated 
by  them,  than  was  possessed  by  their  predecessors.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
however,  that  in  regard  to  one  most  important  part  of  the  history  of  diseases, 
that,  namely,  of  their  natural  course  and  event,  infinitely  less  progress  has  been 
made ;  insomuch  that  it  may  now  be  affirmed  that  the  practitioners  of  the  present 
day  are,  speaking  generally,  almost  as  uninformed  in  this  particular  as  were  their 
predecessors  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  back. 

"  Such  has  ever  been  the  want  of  trust  in  Nature,  and  the  over-trust  m  Art, 
prevalent  among  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  that  the  field  of  natural 
observation  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  hidden  from  them ;  hidden  either  actually 
from  their  eyes,  or  virtually  from  their  apprehension.  The  constant  interference 
of  Art,  in  the  form  of  medical  treatment,  with  the  normal  processes  of  disease, 
has  not  only  had  the  frequent  effect  of  distorting  them  in  reality,  but,  even  when 
it  failed  to  do  so,  has  created  the  belief  that  it  did  so  ;  leading,  in  either  case, 
to  an  inference  equally  wrong ; — the  false  picture,  in  the  _  one  instance,  being 
supposed  to  be  true ;  the  true  picture  in  the  other  being  supposed  to  be 

"  With  this  impression  on  then  minds,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  practi- 
tioners not  to  form  a  false  estimate  alike  of  the  power  of  Nature  and  of  the 
power  of  Art,  in  modif ying  and  curing  diseases ;  underrating  the  former  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  exaggerated  the  latter.  And  the  consequence  has  been 
that  diseases  have  been  treated  mainly  as  if  Nature  had  httle  or  nothing  to  do 
in  their  cure,  and  Art  almost  everything.  A  pruiciple  so  false,  adopted  as  the 
ground  of  action,  could  not  fail  to  be  the  source  of  the  gravest  doctrinal  errors, 
"vrithpractical  results  of  the  most  deplorable  character. 

"  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  ignorance  of  the 
public,  in  regard  to  several  parts  of  medicine  which  they  are  competent  to 
understand,  influences  injuriously  the  conduct  of  physicians : — 1.  Ignorance  of 
the  natural  course  and  progress  of  diseases  which  are  essentially  slow,  and  not 
to  be  altered  by  any  artificial  means,  often  leads  the  friends  of  the  patient  to  be 
urgent  with  the  medical  attendant  to  employ  more  powerful  measures,  or  at 
least  to  change  the  means  used,  to  give  more  frequent  or  more  powerful  doses, 
&c.  &c.  2.  Ignorance  of  the  power  of  Nature  to  cure  diseases,  and  an  undue 
estimate  of  the  power  of  medicines  to  do  so,  sometimes  almost  compel  practi- 
tioners to  prescribe  remedies  when  they  are  either  useless  or  injurious.  '3.  The 
same  ignorance  not  seldom  occasions  dissatisfaction  with,  and  loss  of  confidence 
in,  those  practitioners  who,  from  conscientious  motives*  and  on  the  justest 
grounds  of  Art,  refrain  from  having  recourse  to  measures  of  undue  act  ivity,  or 
from  prescribing  medicines  unnecessarily ;  and  leads  to  the  countenance  and 
employment  of  men  who  have  obtained  the  reputation  of  greater  activity  and 
boldness,  through  their  very  ignorance  of  the  true  character  and  requirements  of 
their  art.  4.  It  js  I  he  same  state  of  mind  that  leads  the  public  generally  to  give 
ear  to  the  most  ridiculous  promises  of  charlatans;  also  to  run  after  the  profes- 
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Stirs  and  practisers  of  doctrines  utterly  absurd  and  useless,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Homoeopathy  and  Mesmerism,  or  dangerous,  except  in  the  proper  cases,  as  in 
the  instance  of  Hydropathy.  5.  Finally,  it  is  the  same  ignorance  of  Nature  and 
her  proceedings  that  often  forces  medical  men  to  multiply  their  visits  and  their 
prescriptions,  to  an  extent  not  simply  unnecessary,  but  really  injurious  to  the 
patient,  as  could  be  easily  show. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  juster  views  of  the  nature  of  medical  science  and 
of  medical  art,  if  once  prevalent  among-  the  lay  public  who  are  well  informed, 
will,  like  all  other  knowledge,  eventually  descend  to  those  who  arc  not  so ;  and 
thus  the  progress  of  rational  Medicine  will  be  facilitated,  and  the  hands  of  those 
professors  strengthened,  who  have  the  courage  to  advocate  and  practise  their 
art  conscientiously,  however  opposed  to  vulgar  prepossessions  and  prejudices. 
"When  laid  opeu  in  its  native  truth  and  simplicity,  Medicine  will  be  found,  like 
other  arts  and  sciences,  topossess  nothing  that  is  very  mysterious  or  difficult  of 
comprehension,  nor  anything  that  should  prevent  its  principles,  at  least,  from 
becoming  one  of  the  subjects  of  ordinary  study  with  men  who  have  received  such, 
an  education  as  enables  them,  as  amateurs,  to  derive  profit  and  enjoyment  from 
analogous  studies,  such  as  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  and  natural  history  in  all 
its  branches.  To  such  men,  anatomy  and  phvsiology,  and  the  jirinciples  of  me- 
dical science  and  of  the  medical  art,  will  be  found  to  yield  instruction  and 
amusement  of  the  highest  and  best  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  advantage 
such  knowledge  must  be  to  themselves  and  friends,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  their  health,  but  in  regard  ,  also  to  their  conduct  when  afflicted 
with  disease.  It  will  be  at  once  more  expedient  and  more  accurate  to  state  that 
the  object  of  the  work  is  not  simply  to  exhibit,  in  an  independent  manner,  the 
general  fact  of  the  respective  and  relative  powers  of  Nature  and  Ait  in  curing 
diseases,  but  to  establish  the  more  special  fact  that  Nature  possesses  vastly 
greater  powers  than  Art  in  curing  diseases,  and,  consequently,  that  its  extent  is 
beyond  the  common  belief  of  the  junior  classes  of  medical  men,  and  men  in 
general. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  hardly  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  ordinary  every-day 
knowledge — that  is,  knowledge  with  which  every  one  is  more  or  less  conversant 
and  familiar  — which  is  so  little  understood  by  men  in  general,  as  the  real  nature 
of  the  medical  art  and  its  actual  power  in  ministering  to  the  relief  and  cure  of 
diseases.  Respecting  this  latter  point,  its  power,  the  ignorance  of  the  lay  publio 
is  literally  extreme.  The  belief  commonly  entertained  is  that,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  eases  of  disease  in  which  the  patient  is  restored  to  health,  the 
principal  if  not  the  sole  agent  in  this  restoration  is  the  artificial  treatment,  (hat 
is,  the  drugs  and  other  remedies  prescribed  by  the  medical  attendant  By  such 
persons,  Nature,  or,  in  other  words,  the  inherent  powers  of  t  he  animal  economy, 
are  either  entirely  ignored  as  having  any  share  in  the  result,  or  then-  share  m  it 
is  regarded  as  extremely  slight  and  unimportant.  , 

"In  acute  diseases  of  short  duration  more  particularly,  as  m  many  levers 
and  inflammations,  the  abatement  of  the  severe  symptoms  which  oil  en  ensues 
speedily  after  Hie  administration  of  remedies  is  invariably  attributed  to  the  active 
measures  usually  had  recourse  to  iu  such  cases :  a  conclusion  which,  however 
false  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  under  the  circumstances.  W  hen  the  observer 
sees  bleeding,  blistering,  vomiting,  purging,  and  all  the  other  heroic  anus  oi 
physic,  brought  into  action  against  the  disease,  and  with  the  avowed  object  ot 
curing  it;  and  when  the  disease  is  seen  to  abate  or  disappear  witliin  a  short 
period  after  their  employment,  the  inference  seems  inevitable  that  the  artmciai 
treatment  was  the  exclusive  agent  in  effecting  the  cure.  . 

"In  clironic  diseases,  especially  those  of  tong  standing,  the  ap.parcn^tlemon. 
steal  ion  of  Art's  powers  is  not  so  sf 
of  there  being  any  other  agency  t< 
down  to  the  treatment  as  in  the  other  ™=. 

and  the  confidence  in  its  validity  so  strong,  that  it  is  rarely  shaken,  c\cu  o)  wo 


v  those  of  long  standing,  the  apparent  aemon- 
"  striking;  but  "still,  in  the  prevailing  ignorance 
to  explain  it.  the  result  is  as  confiden  ly set 
ot  her  case.    So  general,  indeed,  is  this  nclicl, 
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•most  untoward  events.  In  the  most  obstinate  anil  prolonged  diseases,  p- tend- 
ing, it  may  be,  over  months  or  years,  if  the  patient  at  length  gets  well,  the 
medical  treatment  still  receives  the  credit  of  the  cure;  and  the  physician,  if  he 
has  continued  to  preserve  the  patient's  confidence  throughout,  is  sure  to  be 
lauded  for  his  knowledge  and  still,  in  having  been  able  so  long  to  make  Art 
hold  its  ground  against  so  severe  and  obstinate  a  disease,  and  finally  triumph 
over  it. 

"When  the  disease  proves  fatal,  it  must  needs  be  admitted  by  all,  that  medical 
treatment  has  failed  in  its  main  object  of  effecting  a  cure ;  but  still  it  is  not 
doubted  even  here  that  life  has  been  prolonged  and  suffering  mitigated,  the  dis- 
astrous result  being  set  down  as  the  consequence  of  a  bad  constitution,  or  of  an 
intractable  disease. 

"  In  cases  of  this  kind,  no  doubt,  the  attending  practitioner  is  often  also  freely 
blamed  for  his  want  of  knowledge  and  skill ;  but  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  where 
the  powers  of  his  art  are  inculpated.  It  is,-  indeed,  the  belief  in  the  acknow- 
ledged greatness  of  the  powers  of  his  art,  that  seems,  in  the  eyes  of  his  accusers, 
to  imply  his  condemnation :  he  failed  not  for  want  of  available  power,  but  for 
want  of  available  knowledge  to  apply  that  powei\ 

"  All  this  -will  be  allowed  to  be  intelligible  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  ob- 
server :  if  indeed  it  is  not  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  circumstances  amid 
which  he  is  placed,  and  of  the  degree  of  information  of  which  he  is  possessed. 
That  he  should  in  consequence  entertain  a  greatly  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
powers  of  art,  and  form  a  depreciatory  estimate  of  the  power  of  Nature  in  the 
cure  of  diseases,  seems  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"And  if  diseases  were  commonly  treated  on  the  regiminal  system  only,  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  field  where  the  natural  therapeutic  powers 
might  be  studied, — not,  indeed,  in  their  absolute  purity,  but  sufficiently  pure  to 
allow  of  intelligible  and  trustworthy  deductions.  The  case  is  very  different, 
however,  in  the  actual  state  of  medical  practice,  which  presents  a  field  of  obser- 
vation very  unlike  that  which  mere  regiminal  treatment  would  furnish.  Since 
the  Medical  Art  assumed  its  present  formal,  bold,  and  complicated  character,  it 
is  only  in  very  rare  or  exceptional  cases  that  the  disease  is  left  to  Nature,  or 
treated  merely  regiminally.  On  the  contrary,  the  strongest  and  most  effective, 
powers  of  Art  are  usually  employed  for  the  very  purpose  of  setting  aside  or 
counteracting  or  modifying,  hi  some  way  or  other,  the  powers  of  Nature, 
Generally  speaking,  we  may  even  say  that  all  the  heroic  arms  of  physic  are 
invoked  purposely  to  disturb,  and  obstruct,  and  overwhelm  the  normal  order  o  i 
the  natural  processes. 

"  In  all  such  cases  it  becomes  most  difficult  to  discriminate  what  may  be  clue 
to  Art  from  what  may  be  due  to  Nature,  and,  consequently,  to  measure  the 
respective  and  relative  value  of  the  two,  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  In  the  system 
of  ordinary  medicine  (that  is  to  say,  excluding  homoeopathy  and  other  inert 
modes  of  treatment;,  which  may  be  considered  as  comprehending  ninety  hun- 
dredths of  all  the  cases  of  disease  treated  by  physicians,  the  discrimination 
becomes  'specially  difficult,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  agencies  sanc- 
tioned by  it  are  capable  of  greatly  affecting  the  normal  functions  of  the  healthy 
living  body,  and  also  of  powerfully  modifying  the  new  phenomena  produced  iii 
it  by  disease. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  grand  fundamental  obstacle  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  true  appreciation  of  the  powers  of  Art  arises  from  the  student's 
ignorance  of  the  natural  History  of  Diseases ;  in  other  words,  from  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  curative  powers  of  Nature.  This  knowledge,  if  instilled  into  the 
mmd  in  an  en.Hy  part  of  the  student's  career,  would  act  as  a  perpetual  and  ever- 
ready  Wnp,  to  clear  up  many  of  the  greatest  obscurities  ol  therapeutics,  and 
enable  him  to  eschew  much  of  the  false  logic  and  many  of  the  false  conclusions 
whidi  arc  inseparable  from  i'/norancc  of  premises  essential  to  the  investigation. 
Without  such  illumination  in  his  early  progress,  to  enable  him  to  find  and  to 
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know  the  right  way  and  the  wrong  way,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  subsequent 
career  should  be  beset  by  doubt  and  error.  4 
,,  ".However  favourably  we  may  look  on  remedies,  and  although  we  may  admit 
their  validity  m  many  cases,  they  can  at  most  be  regarded  in  relation  to  the  case 
ot  most  diseases,  only  as  the  voice,  hand,  whip,  or  spur  of  the  rider  are  to  the 
progression  and  course  of  the  horse :  they  may  stimulate  or  excite  the  nature 
faculties  to  do  the  work  which  they  themselves  have  no  power  to  do  •  they  mi 
possibly,  also,  regulate  or  direct  the  course  of  action  of  the  natural  faculties  (as 
the  rider  guides  his  horse)  so  as  to  force  them  to  a  speedier  or  even  to  a 
different  issue ;  but  the  essential  agency  in  both  cases  is  exclusively  in  the  indi- 
vidual organism,  not  in  the  extraneous  spur;— the  muscles  of  the 'horse  in  the 
one,  the  curative  power  of  nature  in  the  other.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  natural  curative  power  is  not  one  that  operates  merely  occasionally  or  feebly 
but  one  that  is  always  present,  always  active,  and  possessed  of  sufficient  force  "to 
cure  the  great  majority  of  diseases  without  any  extraneous  assistance. 

"It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  to  overlook  this  inherent  curative  power 
in  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  Art  in  curing  diseases,  would  be  ta 
overlook,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  most  important  agent.  Such  an  oversight 
would  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  chemist  who,  in  "his  manipulations,  should 
be  either  ignorant  of  the  presence  of,  or  make  no  allowance  for,  another  reagent 
precisely  similar  to  the  one  he  was  applying ;  or  to  that  of  1  he  arithmetician 
who,  while  operating  with  it,  should  overlook  the  existence  of  an  item  in  his- 
problem,  calculated  to  double  his  sum  total ;  or,  still  more  accurately,  to  that 
of  a  rower  in  a  boat  on  a  river,  who,  in  estimating  the  cause  of  progress'  between 
its  banks,  should  make  no  allowance  for  the  motive  force  of  the  current,  but 
attribute  the  whole  of  his  advance  to  his  own  exertions  at  the  oar. 

"The  explanations  given  above  would  almost  seem  impossible, —at  least  in 
the  case  of  the  medical  man.  And  yet  nothing  less  than  this  is  the  oversight 
constantly  committed  by  all  laymen,  and  by  many  medical  men,  in  coming  to  the 
conclusions  they  entertain  respecting  the  power  of  Art  in  the  cure  of  diseases  ;. 
and  such  is  the  doctrine  actually  or  virtually  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  most 
medical  students  through  their  whole  career.  Can  we  be,  therefore,  surprised 
at  their  ignorance  in  after-life,  respecting  the  actual  powers  of  both  Nature  and 
Art  ? 

"Unquestionably  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  dignity  of  the  Medical 
Art  must  admit  that,  if  it  is  not  altogether  conjectural,  many  of  its  most  im- 
portant conclusions  must  be  allowed  to  rest  on  no  better  foundation  than  the 
balance  of  probabibtics ;  and  no  one  who  knows  the  difficulties  that  beset  and 
obstruct  the  attainment  of  truth  in  all  the  other  departments  of  knowledge, 
having  a  like  foundation,  can  expect  any  exception  to  be  made  in  favour  "of 
medicine. 

"Among  the  numerous  and  manifold  misconceptions  respecting  the  natural 
history  of  diseases  prevalent  in  the  public  mind,  and,  I  may  add,  in  the  mind  of 
professional  men  also,  there  is  none  greater  than  that  which  regards  the  termi- 
nation of  diseases,  especially  acute  diseases.  In  the  case  of  chronic  diseases, 
and  of  slight  diseases  of  all  kinds,  most  persons  arc  prepared  to  admit  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  may  end  favourably — in  other  words,  may  terminate 
in  health — when  abandoned  entirely  to  Nature.  In  the  case  of  severe  discasesf 
however,  more  especially  acute  cbseases,  and  most  of  all  in  inflammatory  and 
febrile  diseases,  the  predominant  opinion  is  that,  if  left  to  Nature,  the  great 
majority  of  eases  would  prove  fatal,  the  recoveries  witnessed  being  regarded  as 
almost  entirely  the  consequence  of  the  interference  of  Art.  Thai:  such  should 
be  the  opinion  of  non-professional  persons  is  not  at  all  surprising,  when  we 
consider  what  is  the  ordinary  source  of  lay  notions  respecting  diseases  and  their 
treatment.  It  may  seem,  however,  somewhat  strange  that,  with  their  opportu- 
nities of  judging,  such  an  opinion  .should  be  also  thai  of  the  professors  of  the 
medical  art.    Yet  that  it  is  so,  is  not  only  to  be  inferred  from  the  extreme 
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reluctance  universally  evinced  to  trust  the  event  of  such  cases  to  Nature,  but 
from  the  recorded  opinions  of  practical  authorities.  And  yet  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  entirely  at  variance  with  such  a  statement. 

'"'Even  in  the  instance  of  the  most  fatal  of  acute  diseases,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera, 
plague,  and  yellow  fever,  we  find  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  sick  recover' 
under  every  variety  of  treatment,  and  alike  under  nominal  as  real  treatment! 
The  half,  the  third,  or  fourth  part,  of  those  attacked  by  such  diseases,  who 
recover,  are,  generally  speaking,  restored  by  the  powers  of  Nature  alone.  In 
less  fatal  diseases,  as  in  ordinary  inflammations  of  the  viscera  or  membranes, 
as  in  inflam  mat  ions  of  the  lungs,  liver,  pleura,  peritoneum,  &c,  whether  left 
entirely  to  Nature  or  treated  by  means  incapable  of  controlling  them  in  any  way, 
we  find  a  still  larger  proportion  of  cases  terminating  in  recovery,  more  or  less 
perfect. 

"  In  the  zymotic  or  poisonous  eruptive  fevers,  as  in  smallpox,  measles,  scarla- 
tina. &c,  it  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  impossible  to  check  their  course  ; 
and  all  our  most  experienced  and  most  enlightened  practitioners  agree  that  the 
terminations,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  are  only  very  slightly  modifi- 
able by  treatment ;  and  yet  we  find  a  large  proportion  of  such  diseases  always 
terminating  in  restoration  or  health. 

"  In  the  case  of  smallpox  or  scarlatina,  for  instance,  we  may  completely  assent 
to  the  proposition,  that  the  primary  phenomena  of  the  disease  are  the  result  of 
a  conservative  reaction  excited  in  the  system  by  the  poison  for  the  purpose  of  its 
expulsion,  although  this  reaction  may  have  the  effect  of  immediately  endangering 
or  extinguishing  life,  instead  of  expelling  the  offending  agent ;  or  may  eventually 
produce  in  the  system  secondary  results  leading  to  the  same  event.  But  so,  in 
like  manner,  the  efforts  of  vomiting  for  the  beneficial  purpose  of  ejecting  a  poi- 
sonous or  other  offending  body  from  the  stomach  may  produce  rapture  of  a 
vessel  in  the  brain,  or  a  fatal  intestinal  hernia ;  yet  no  question  can  here  exist 
as  to  the  conservative  or  curative  purport  of  the  ventricular  reaction. 
L  "  au  ,tne  structural  or  organic  diseases  that  are  curable,  the  restoration  of 
the  afiected  part  to  the  normal  state  is  produced  bv  the  most  ordinary  and  ob- 
vious operations  of  the  healthy  system,  and  especially  bv  those  of  secretion  and 
absorption;  m  other  words,  by  the  complex  function  of  nutrition  modified  for 
the  occasion.  He  have  already  stated,  at  some  length,  the  exact  processes  bv 
which  this  result  is  brought  about  in  local  inflammations,  and  to  this  the  reader 
is  referred  All  other  forms  of  morbid  growth  or  morbid  deposition  in  the  tissue 
of  organs,  if  removable  at  all,  arc  removed  by  one  or  more  of  the  same  natural  or 
normal  processes. 

"In  these  cases  the  results  arc  unequivocal  in  estabhshing  the  power  of 
mature.  A  vast  amount  of  evidence  derived  from  this  source—though  for 
obvious  reasons,  not  formally  recorded— exists  in  medical  tradition  and  in  the 
unwritten  testimony  of  medical  men.  I  could  supply  a  good  deal  myself 
When  old  Dr.  \\  arrcn,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  will  cure  acute  rheu- 
matism.- replied  Six  weeks,  he  merely  expressed  what  his  experience  had 
Jed  him  to  know  of  the  relative  power  of  Nature  and  Art  in  this  disease  The 
same  kind  of  testimony  was  given,  and  on  a  wider  scale,  by  another  celebrated 
professor  who,  cm  being  to  d  that  a  new  sect  (the  Honucopathists)  had  sprung 
up,  which  cured  diseases  by  infinitesimal  doses  of  medicine,  replied  that  he 
himself  had  long  been  in  flic  haljit  of  doing  more  than  this,  viz.,  curim?  diseases 
by  none.  ° 

"  Medical  books  of  all  times  and  more  especially  the  modern  periodical  publi- 
catjons  just  referred  to,  furnish  us  with  much  evidence  of  another  and  less  direct 
kind,  but  which  is  scarcely  less  demonstrative  of  the  autocracy  of  Nature  I 
refer  to  the  reports  of  the  treatment  of  the  same  epidemic  disease  by  different 
writers,  as  o  typhus  fever,  scarlatina,  smallpox,  cholera,  &c.  Li  many  recorded 
examples  of  this  sort,  we  find  the  most  opposite  treatment  employed  in  the  same 
epidemic  and  in  the  same  locality,  and  yet  the  results,  on  the  large  scale  arc 
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nearly  the  same  as  to  duration  of  the  disease,  mortality,  convalescence,  &c.  As 
\vc  cannot  believe  that  agents  of  an  entirely  different  nature  and  operation  can 
bring  about  precisely  similar  results,  wc  are  bounfl  to  look  for  some  common 
power,  existing  in  the,  different  cases,  to  account  for  what  would  be  otherwise 
inexplicable.  The  only  power  of  tins  kind,  present  and  active  in  all  the  cases, 
isthat  of  Nature ;  and  to  Nature,  therefore,  we  must  refer  the  general  aspect 
of  the  events,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 

''  The  one  great  result  obtained  from  the  study  of  these  various  authorities  is 
this—  that  the  power  of  Nature  to  cure  diseases  is  infinitely  greater  than  is 
generally  believed  by  the  great  body  of  medical  practitioners  and  by  the  public 
generally.  So  great,  indeed,  is  this  power,  and  so  universally  operative,  that  it 
is  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  to  say — that  of  all  diseases  that  are  curable 
and  cured,  the  vast  majority  are  cured  by  Nature  independently  of  Art;  and  of 
the  number  of  diseases  that,  according  to  our  present  mode  or  viewing  things, 
may  be  fairly  said  to  be  curable  by  Art,  the  far  larger  proportion  may  be  justly 
set  down  as  cured  by  Nature  and  Art  conjointly.  The  number  of  diseases  cured 
entirely  by  Art  (of  course,  I  omit  in  all  these  statements  surgical  art)  and  in 
spite  of  Nature, — iu  other  words,  the  number  of  cases  that  recover,  and  would 
have  died  had  Art  not  interfered, — is  extremely  small. 

"  I  think  no  candid  physician  of  long  experience  will  be  disposed  to  concede 
more  than  this — namely,  that  though  he  has  occasionally  succeeded  in  relieving 
or  even  curing  several  of  these  diseases  by  the  means  mentioned,  he  has  also 
very  frequently  failed  to  do  so ;  and  this,  even  in  the  instances  universally 
allowed  to  be  most  amenable  to  the  specific  treatment.  _  In  a  majority  of  the 
instances  adduced,  the  remedies  have  occasionally  been  found  useful,  but  have 
more  frequently  failed  to  cbsplay  anything  like  a  special  or  specific  power  to  cure 
the  respective  diseases.  In  very  few  instances  have  the  very  best  of  them  exhi- 
bited any  such  power,  except  in  particular  states  of  the  system,  in  particular 
stages  of  the  disease,' or  after  the  employment  of  other  treatment  of  a  more 
general  and  indirect  kind,  calculated  to  place  the  body  generally  or  some  of  its 
parts  in  a  more  normal  or  healthy  condition  than  they  were  previously,  and  thus 
remove  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  the  restorative  powers  naturally  inherent  in 
the  system  itself. 

"Prom  the  survey  in  the  last  chapter,  it  appears  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few,  and  those  comparatively  insignificant  diseases,  the  Medical  Art  does 
not  possess  the  power  of  curing  diseases  in  a  direct  and  positive  manner.  In  the 
few  diseases  in  which  it  may  be  said  to  do  so,  speaking  generally,  it  not  seldom 
fails  to  do  so,  in  individual  instances,  so  that  such  cases  require  to  be  transferred 
to  other  categories  of  therapeutic  action. 

"The  degree  to  which  the  Medical  Art  can  fulfil  even  this  humble  office,  we 
have  seen  to  be  infinitelv  less,  generally  speaking,  than  the  public  and  even  than 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  always  believed,  and  still  believe.'' 

The  supposed  Suicide  op  a  Merchant—  The  following  cases 
will  show  the  effect  of  even  small  doses  of  these  poisonous  drugs. 
How  many  are  destroyed  by  the  administration  of  tbem  none  can 
tell.    The  grave  hides  many  such  eases. 

"  Ou  Saturday  an  adjourned  inquest  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bainbridge.  of 
Hvdc-park-u-ardcns,  East  India  proprietor,  who  was  supposed  to  have  commit  teg 
suicide  by  taking  prussic  acid,  was  held  by  Mr.  AVakley,  at  deceased's  late  resi- 
dence The  inquest  was  adjourned  for  an  analysis  of  (lie  contents  ot  t  he  stomach, 
and  tie  result  showed  that  whilst  there  was  evidence  of  the  presence  ot  prussic 
acid  the  quantity  was  so  minute  that  it  could  not  be  weighed,  and  that  what  was 
taken  was  much* weaker  than  that  used  in  accordance  with  the  London  rflar- 
niacopaaa.  An  assistant  from  Messrs.  Bell's  proved  that  he  served  the  im^cuic 
from  a  prescription  which  was,  '  hydrocyanic  acid  1  oz.,*  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  ana 
sav  on  the  lablc,  one  or  two  minims  for  a  dose,  and  mark  it  poison.  J.  r>.- 
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Medical  testimony  was  given  that  deceased  was  labouring  under  severe  heart- 
disease  and  was  constantly  bad,  and  was  impressed  with  a  belief  that  he  should 
die  suddenly.  He  had  been  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession  in  India  and 
•  frequently  took  small  doses  of  prussic  acid  medicinally.  Mr.  Freshfield,  solicitor 
to  deceased,  proved  that  his  affairs  were  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  and  that  he 
had  no  cause  to  commit  suicide—  The  jury  returned  a  verdict— 'That  death  was 
caused  by  an  overdose  of  prussic  acid  acting  on  a  diseased  heart,  and  that  this 
dose  was  taken  medicinally.' " 

"  Lavinia  Ami  Francis,  aged  16  years,  the  daughter  of  a  medical  practitioner, 
aiecl  under  very  sudden  and  mysterious  circumstances,  from  strychnia  The 
deceased  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Lyndon  Francis,  one  of  the  medical 

^lTi°t  the-  Stepn,et:  V^on- ,  °?.the  niSht  of  thc  5tl*  illst->  the  deceased, 
who  had  been  in  good  health  and  spnits,  retired  to  rest  with  her  younger  sister 

her  sSpp    ffl  h™^  -&tASl7^  thc  dneCtase1d  S'ot  «?  "s  usual  with 

her  sistei.  Ihe  latter  repaired  to  thc  kitchen,  and  the  deceased  proceeded  to 
the  drawing-room,  to  perform  their  usual  domestic  duties.  Shortly  before  eight 
o  clock  the  deceased  ran  down-stairs  into  the  kitchen,  and  told  her  sister  that 
deL  ,'aP  1  famP,Painf  aU  ove?  hf  -  Her  father  and  mother  were  called,  and  the 
deceased  was  placed  upon  a  bed,  where  the  symptoms  she  was  labouring  under 
became  so  alarming,  that  the  parents  sent  for  Mr.  Olding,  and  other  medical 
gentlemen,  who  adopted  remedies  for  hysteria,  but"  she  expired  ?BS 

sSithffTw?-  Pi ?°maS.! ?d?U'  S14W  ?f mite  Horse-street  Stepnev! 
said,  that  he  was  called  to  see  the  deceased  on  the  morning  of  MondaV  the  6th 
inst,  about  a  quarter-past  nine  o'clock.  He  found  her  lying  upon  a  bed  partlv 
Tfcl  wh  WMtlsufifennS  fm  violent  convulsions,  anJ  wL  quite  seS 
™  > U  K  PWJWB?  had  ^sided.  She  frequentlv  called  out 
h.eep  me  down,3  and  her  whole  body  was  vibrating  with  spasm"  There  wis 

com  ulsious.  Ihe  face  was  livid,  and  ot  a  leaden  hue.  When  witness  touched 
her,  it  seemed  to  bring  on  the  convulsions.  Her  jaws  were  fixed  and  her  nve, 
were  ready  to  burst  from  her  head.    The  pulse  was  S  fiS    The  father 

2 J ^  .;ioCeai5eiSUS?Iest^  blce(%>  wLich  ™s  «ot  admissible,    llemedies  were 
administered  when  the  fits  ceased,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  lock  w  T)l 

tmStr^T  -SJi0IAa-  eft****  W.  A  quarter  of  a  grani  would  Inve 
am,  hZ'  iaanu^t<?':ed *  «ng  e  dose.  The  effects  of  the  poison can  e  on 2 
7-n '  n  Z  a"i  h°M  r-rMr,-  ^T^on,  thc  assistant-surgeon"  to  the  Stcunev 
l^ftZt  nextrcalcd>  and  s:4d  that  strychnia  was  not  sold  a  a poison 'but 
was  kept  lor  medical  purposes  in  old  chronic  cases  Witness  nil  n,i  Ivr  n'  • 
who  assisted  in  the  dispensary  at  the  wwE^WheSS  £lPW' 

had  been  kept  in  the  cupboard  of  thc  room  where  the  medicines  were  nnidc  up '' 

derful  manner;  thc  patient  bein/k J  in  exc  I & fctSSl.'S5'^*?  1,1  Mvo,u" 
was  confined  to  his  bed  The  mi  lir'  ,1  ■  \  u  -1  durl"s  tho  month  he 
The  patient,  age  34  UasK!  '1?^1^0  8W,to  any  desiring  them, 
fed;  had  takenadeif  S ■^.^Wmtf»  before;  8™«J  health 
Wtich  had  been  frequently '«hS5&S?J5?,  fekooele  ,?a¥e  0,1 !  water  formed, 
fortnight,  treatment  wJ&™fcXl^X°^  tttwnonrim'i  ®& 
59,  62,  arid  sometimes  63  SetmSnfSSTl  ' :  PS*  2  "»  P8™*  Nos.  51, 
treatment,  which  soon  caused  a  ftfe  &t&Ntt2SESfe 
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92,  eighty-six  degrees;  second  morning,  Nos.  35  and  125  ;  third  morning,  the 
same.  Every  forenoon  foment  the  part  one  hour  and  a  halt,  then  Nos.  115  and 
124  ■  afternoon,  the  same  and  No.  151,  lint  out  of  tepid  water,  and  new  hut 
every  time  changed.  Often,  and  at  same  time,  sponged  the  matter  away  carefully, 
by  squeezing  spongefuls  of  tepid  water  over ;  very  important  to  keep  the  matter 
eieansed  out  often  ;  No.  165  wetted  every  three  hours ;  no  flesh  meat.  Had  no 
trouble  with  bowels  all  the  time,  and  no  medicme  whatever;  the  previous  treat- 
ment had  put  the  body  in  excellent  health. 

CASe  P.  A  young  man,  age  20,  from  repeated  colds  lungs  rather 

seriously  affected,  night  perspiration,  &c.  Treatment  successful  in 
November.  No  26^-  with  hot  water,  forenoon  150  to  chest  and 
throat  whilst  feet  are  in  hot  mustard  and  water.  Afternoon  156. 
Bedtime  as  on  rising.  Twice  a  week  93,  using  soap  the  same  tune; 
have  it  in  forenoon  if  possible.  Attend  to  180,  79,  207.  Apply  a 
mustard  plaister  to  chest  till  red,  twice  a  week  at  bedtime;  then 
wear  the  compress  dry  till  morning.  Second  week's  treatment.  On 
rising  as  before.  First  forenoon  74,  then  150  ;  second  forenoon  23, 
150°  third  forenoon  No.  7  out  of  90  degrees  water,  and  gradually  go 
down  to  70.  Afternoon  10S  in  80  degrees  the  whole  time ;  it  leet  are 
cold  put  them  into  hot  mustard  and  water  at  same  tune.  Once  a 
week  have  13  with  90  degrees  on  rising,  and  that  morning  lie  still 
for  quarter  of  an  hour-  after.  Third  week.  On  rising  162,  keeping 
warm  pad  on  chest  and  stomach  during  the  time,  and  put  respirator 
on  directly  you  awake  in  morning,  and  keep  it  on  durmg  treatment 
Forenoon  No.  7,  as  stated  before.  Afternoon  74  and  150  alternate 
with  108  as  before.  Fourth  week,  on  rising  16,  holding  a  large  warm 
pad  on  front  of  body,  then  lie  on  bed,  and  have  150  where  pad  has 
been.  Forenoon,  every  other  day,  122,  but  do  not  go  lower  than  ,0 
decrees.  Afternoon,  well  gargle  the  throat  with  cold  water  and 
have  the  outside  of  throat  well  poured  over  with  SO  degrees,  and  then 
rubbed  with  dry  hand.  Have  35  once  a  week  m  afternoon.  The 
alternate  forenoon  have  48 ;  every  afternoon  have £08. 

EPILEPSY. — This  disease  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  We  have 
had  successful  cases  of  cure.  The  case,  page  1S9,  will  show  the 
teaiTuTthat  instance,  and  the  following  is  a  general  dn-ec- 
tion: —  .      ,    .  „,  , 

On  rising,  a  sitting  bath  fifteen  minutes,  and  tapping  ^J^ffigi 
sitting  bath  70,  until  it  can  be  borne  cold fs£>  ^ 
bath  in  water  nearly  cold,  65  degree s: . ^JP^g1^  Xd  no  he  un- 
the  same  time,  twenty  mmutes.  If  a ^female ,  the  ^d  cool.  After  Ihe  head 
done,  as  the  water  remaining  m  the  han  keens  the  neaa  coo  Grc:lt 
oath,  use  afoot  hath k  P  5U  uti  y  of  food  V,kcn ;  a  sparing  diet  is 

attention  must  be  paid  as  ic  i  ib <  u.  >  overcharged,  there  is  greater 
necessary  lor  ^^^^^ZtlX  from  taking  a  less  than 
habihty  to  an  attack,  wlme  tne  perau  ar(.  c  e  of  food  not 

ordinary  quantity  of  food    1 t ry  hot  he i  ii. un   mu       j  '  t  sh  ld 

very  easy  of  cbgestaon,a,c  ^"^^  (mPC  a  day,  good.  Bgfr 
Sst^c^^rttl^^ce'ielO.)   Wear  body  bandage  night  and  day 
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for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  leave  it  off  for  a  few  days ;  and  if  cold,  take  it  off 
and  wring  it  out  ot  warm  water  Ladies  will  understand  when  to  leave  off  the 
treatment  tor  a  lew  days  I  feel  much  confidence  in  these  directions  if  per! 
severed  in,  from  seeing  the  good  results  m  cases.  Diet  is  very  important  and  I 
cannot  give  better  directions  than  my  book.  Any  one  liable  to  epileptic  attacks 
should  be  very  strict  in  diet,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  L  so  No. 
thing  should  be  taken alter  seven,  p.m.   Drink  about  four  tumblers  of  water 

aud  at  ^  e>  and  V67  Httie  0ver  meals-  Avoid  ^  reasoned  cKes 

and  tea     Cocoa  m  the  nibs  good-coffee,  and  all  stimulants  of  every  kind 
bad-water  best     It  is  only  by  a  perseverance  in  these  plans  a  cure  can 
be  expected     After  the  first  week  or  two,  pack  three  times  pei -  week 
and  use  a  dripping  sheet  or  shallow.     Modify  the  treatment  in  deUca te 


subject 


onSSe^-  l6diCal  LeXiC°n'  giV6S  thG  f0U0winS  formation 
sions,  with  coma,  and  usually  foanES  the  South    fL™  H,9THi°f  C1°nVul- 

the  head.    3.  Epilepsia  occauonalis ;  amino-  from  mS*H™&,       a  7- 
on  the  removal  of  this.   It  OTm^eheKeVSvS&s  ■    ^  '  ^  C™S™S 
ing  from  an  in  urv  of  the  head     F  ,)7n7„.J  r    varieties  :—E.  traumatica,  aris- 

irritation  of  K  E  ?7e)Jo  &  Z  PT  *  Jf™^  £rom  the 
repulsion  of  cutaneous  enin«<™    £T  po  ?™s-   *  exanthemahca,  from  the 

thPe  stomach.  ^^S  fromde^^^r^  flT  Crudi^  'f 
tins.   E.  ex  onanismo,  C  fi  f  ThU  %        kT  Mencal  affec- 
Ufter  a  certain  duration,  goes  oTS.tt  ™,  attackii  b?  fits>  ^ 

state;  but  sometimes  S SSlMdSS SKSESi  w^1117 fa  Ws  ^ 
lind,  particularly  where  the  1  weakne?s  remains  be- 

wi- h  among  children  C^SSoftte^1  B  18  ,°-ftener  met 
attacks  thin  eirls.  Its  retaa? SK^1  m°re  subject  to  its 
more  frequently  in  the  ni-ht  than  in  lts  Par,ox>'sms  commence 

sleep.  It1  is  £^-«52^ 

passion.  Ep  lepsy  is  pronrrlv  distiii^n kWl  ;7n£  •  l  i  «  •  char1lty  °r  excite  com- 
Eoften  rnamVestlJ  sy^lc^Sml^^^  ^  ^thetic.  It 
*  aridities  in  the  stomach ^mX&BT^^i^  Th 
qncntly  as  an  idiopathic  or  primary  disease  neither  5K£ffi?pean  Very  fr(f 
mg  from,  any  other.  The  causes  which" Svc  rise  to  efc  ??1  Q°r  procee,d- 
fractures,  and  other  injuries  done  to .  t&  head  bv S^l^  l 
with  lodgments  of  water  in  the  brain  tumours  t,  Lt;  l  al  7oIe»ce>  together 
gffections  of  the  nervous  system, sSfffflts  fi  w"8*  aPdPolJPi.  Violent 
xrf  the  mind,  acute  pains  in  any  part  WnnS  'i  t  V*Sm?>  great  emotio^ 
fethe  suppression  ^longJ^m^^L^1?^  *  atesgna*!,  teeth- 

When  the  disease  arises  from  an  haws/Ktnrw  ,i;u™u;r 
age  of  puberty,  or  where  the  fit,  w££#£Z  £$1     ^  or  com™  on  aflcr  the 
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of  a  fever,  or  dv  tne  appearance  of  a  cutaneous  eruption.  It  has  been  known  to 
terminate  in  apoplexy,  and,  in  some  instances  to  produce  a  loss  ot  tire  powers  ol 
the  mind,  and  to  bring-  on  idiotism.  Morbid  anatomy  has  hitherto  thrown  no 
light  on  the  proximate  cause  of  epilepsy.  A  vast  variety  of  morbid  appearances 
within  the  cranium  and  spinal  canal  have  been  recorded  and  insisted  on  by ^li- 
ferent authors  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  There  is  some  organic  lesion  of  .these 
parts  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases;  but  since  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
nature  of  such  les  on,  and  since,  in  many  cases  there  are  no  morbid  appearances 
at  all  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  none  of  those  hitherto. observed  have  any  essential 
relation  to  the  disorder.    For  treatment,  see  article  m  this  work.  _ 
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STTPPLEMBNTAET  EEMAEKS,  with  a  few  articles  which  have 
been  omitted  insertion  previously.  I  have  given  a  short  extract  from 
The  remarkable  and  interesting  work  by  Sir 

and  Art  in  the  Cure  of  Disease  ;  which  shows  that  some  of  the faculty, 
and  those  of  hi«h  standing  in  the  profession,  are  aware  how  much 
mischief Is  done°  by  practitioners  not  acknowledging  the  curative 
^tinheSrent  in  tie  Ling  body  ;-Sir  John 

nriatelv  as  the  conservative  power  ot  nature,  lhe  expenence  we 
have  hlu  in  the  treatment  of  the  hundreds  of  cases  of  disease  which 
W  come  under  our  charge,  this  year,  corroborates  those  remarks- 
that  whenever  the  medical  adviser  presumes  to  die  ate  to  nature, 
nstead  of Studying  her  laws,  and  gently  helping  her  infirmvtie^ 
Sere  he  can  discover  them,  he  is  sure  to  do  mischief,  and  often 
TrreTarable  mischief.  Per  instance,  to  attempt  to  rouse  vitalit,  by 
strong  measures,  when  very  little  exists  is 

the  la°st  spark  of  fire  out  of  the  dying  embers  m  the ^  .lutww 
often  this  is  clone,  is  clear  by  the  faculty's  own  theory  The  d £ 
thinks  the  blood  wants  more  iron  to  stimulate    he  ioi  th <n  S 
as  much  iron  mixture  in  a  dose  as  nature  would  supply  to 
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by  natural  aliment,  in  a  month;  and  he  repeats  the  dose  daily, 
perhaps  for  weeks  distressing  and  poisoning  the  body,  until  he  finds' 
out  that  medicine  does  not  cure,  and  he  then  alters  the  mixture.  The 
bowels  do  not  act,  either  from  want  of  blood  or  from  want  of  bile  or 
warmth  ;  he  gives  as  much  colocynth  or  mercury,  to  supply  the  defici- 
ency of  the  natural  stimulant,  in  one  dose  as  Nature  would  supply 
m  weeks  ;  the  dose  has  sickened  the  organs,  and  they  forcibly  expel 
the  oflensive  physic  at  all  hazards  of  injuring  the  absorbent  and  mucous 
lining  of  the  parts.    Nature  will  not  own  the  curative  power  of 
the  physic.   A  surgeon  lately  came  to  me,  to  inquire  into  our  system 
of  Hydropathy,  with  a  view  to  practising  ;  and  requested  information 
1  began  by  saying  that  it  never  enters  into  our  heads  that  water 
can  cure  disease ;  and  just  as  I  should  advise  a  medical  allopathic 
practitioner  to  cast  out  of  his  mind,  when  he  leaves  his  collet  that 
he  is  going  to  cure  disease  by  physic,  the  lancet,  blisters,  °&c,  so 
1  should  advise  any  one  studying  to  practise  Hydropathy  to  leave 
out  of  their  calculations  that  water  in  itself  would  give  him  a 
power  to  do  so.     It  is  the  vis  medicatrix,  the  medical  power  left 
m  the  system,  be  that  more  or  less,  which  is  to  be  nursed  and 
gently  helped ;  and  it  is  this  power  which  alone  will  cure.    To  at- 
tempt to  evoke  a  power  in  the  debilitated  frame  which  does  not 
exist  is  simple  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  frame.     But  so  it 
is ;  doctors,  allopathic,  homoeopathic,  and  hydropathic,  are  educated 
to  cure  disease,  and  restore  the  diseased  or  worn-out  frame  The 
public  superstitiously  believe  in  their  power  to  do  so,  seldom  thinking 
or  judging  for  themselves  during  the  process  of  the  attempt.  The 
most  destructive  means  are  submitted  to,  until,  as  one  of  my  patients 
told  me  yesterday  his  medical  advisers  said  they  had  exhausted  all 
their  remedies,  and  could  do  nothing  more  for  him.    He  had  been 
under  several  men  of  high  standing  in  a  large  town ;  one  had  tried 
one  scheme  of  medicine,  another  a  new  plan,  all  to  force  nature  to 
do  what  they  wished  to  be  done  ;  the  last  had  dosed  the  patient  with 
hydnodas  potassee,  but  nature  would  not  own  its  curative  powers 
and  only  was  more  distressed  with  its  presence.     When  practi' 
boners  of  all  systems  of  cure  will  come  down  from  their  scientific 
chair  and  own  nature  s  power  of  cure,  carefully  watch  and  study  her 
operat.ons   and  see  how  she  guards  against  mischief,  and  repairs 
diseased  parts  they  will  succeed  m  making  friendship  with  her  and 
she  will  teach  them  many  secrets  not  acknowledged  in  the  London 
Fharmacopem.   But  his  is  a  hard  and  humble  pill  to  take,  and  few  but 
old  practitioners,  such  as  Sir  John  Forbes,  who  has  now  done  with 
practice,  have  courage  to  brave  public  opinion,  and  honestly  own  they 
have  no  curative  power  m  their  possession,  and  can  only  be  humble 
servants  to  this  conservative  power  of  nature.    The  simple  want  of 
heat  is  one  great  cause  of .  suffering  and  ill-health  in  thousands;  and 
his  can  often  be  remedied  simply  by  thicker  clothing  and  more  care 
in  not  exposing  the  body  to  cold  when  feeble.    Ho  simple  a  remedy 
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is,  however,  so  little  esteemed,  that  the  doctor  who  told  his  patient 
he  only  wanted  a  thicker  coat  and  a  flannel  waistcoat,  and  not  his 
purgatives,  would  have  little  chance  of  getting  a  living  by  his 
practice.  Sir  John  Forbes  truly  says,  the  public  force  practitioners 
into  a  line  of  practice  against  their  better  judgment. 

I  have  had  cases  of  invalids  who  have  never  known  what  good 
health  is  in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring;  they  have  had  no 
disease  upon  them,  and  so  their  doctors  have  told  them ;  but  they 
have  never  been  well,  except  in  summer.  Here  was  cause  and  effect 
plain  enough  ;  the  doctor  knew  it  as  well  or  better  than  we  did, 
but  he  dare  not  tell  them  that  if  they  would  clothe  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  change  of  the  seasons,  and  would  be  more  careful  in 
their  diet,  especially  at  times  of  the  year  the  functions  of  the 
body  in  this  uncertain  climate,  are  less  able  to  perform  their  work. 
If  he  did  so,  they  would  indeed  think  they  had  paid  for  advice  very 
foolishly.  No,  they  must  have  something  to  take  that  will  save  them 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  clothing,  or  the  necessary  self-denial  m 
habits  of  life.  It  is  now  the  first  of  November.  Patients  are 
coming  almost  daily,  broken  down  in  health  ;  some  iu  the  last  stage 
of  disease,  clad  precisely  as  in  summer  ;  eating  as  much  as  they  can, 
under  the  idea  of  supporting  life,  when  at  the  same  time  the  stomach 
wants  entire  rest,  if  it  was  possible  to  afford  it;  but  as  that  cannot 
be  done,  requires  the  least  possible  amount  of  work,  until  it  has 
regained  its  abused  power,— abused  by  over-eating,  or  by  physic, 
stimulants,  tobacco,  cold,  or  hardships.  _  _ 

The  medical  art,  in  all  ages  up  to  the  present  time,  is  looked  upon  by 
mankind  as  requiring  a  great  amount  of  learning  to  understand,  and 
powers  little  or  not  at  all  short  of  the  wizards  ot  old.    Men  like  Sir 
John  Forbes  deserve  the  thanks  of  their  species  for  endeavouring 
to  expel  this  delusion,  so  far  as  regards  ordinary  cases  ot  derange- 
ment of  health,  and  pointing  out  the  wisdom  of  people  studying 
their  frames  and  the  simple  laws  of  nature.    I  have  had  numbers  o, 
cases  of  functionary  disorder  cured  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
sometimes  in  less  time,  simply  by  teaching  the  patients  how  to  wash 
their  bodies,  to  clothe  properly,  and  to  live  on  simple  natural  diet. 
Some  of  these  cases  have  been  quoted  as  marvellous  cures,  bea.ing 
the  doctors  out  and  out,  when,  in  fact,  there  has  been  no  science 
employed  or  called  for;  and  their  doctor  would  have  done  the  same 
for  them,  if  they  would  have  submitted  to  his  advice,  in ^a  similar 
way     People  should  remember,  life  is  heat,  and  without  heat  the 
body  dies     With  lowered  amount  of  heat,  the  engine  will  not  work  ; 
the  wheels  will  not  turn  but  by  force,  and  the  engine  often  breaks 
in  the  continued  attempt.    Where  heat  cannot  be  got  by  exercise 
and  by  strong  blood-making  powers,  then  try  other  and  snnpl,  means 
but  do  not  attempt  to  work  the  engine  ot  the  body  wribont  heat 
cannot  be  clone.    One  word  more :  do  not  try  to  get  heat  by  ale o U 
that  is  impossible;  the  momentary  heat  gamed  IS  soon  lost,  and  loo 
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natural  heat  doubly  lowered.  The  skin  must  be  kept  in  good 
condition  by  ablutions ;  and  perhaps  as  important,  or  the  most 
important  point  of  all,  with  the  majority  in  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  of  life,  the  quantity  of  food  taken  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  waste  caused  fey  bodily  exertion,  always  risking  taking  too 
little  than  too  much. 

Additional  Note  on  Ceisis. — When  the  crisis  is  well  come  out, 
and  is  hot,  have  the  bandages  without  oil-silk  or  macMntosh,  as  the 
evaporation  will  go  on  better ;  calico  wrung  out  of  tepid,  and  dry 
calico  and  flannel  over.  Sponge  any  matter  off  with  warm  soap  and 
water.  Crisis  should  be  kept  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  covering  next  the  skin  not  dry.  When  it  is  dry,  it  should  be 
wetted  before  removing,  as  the  dry  bandage  sticking  to  the  part  will 
disturb  the  formation  of  new  skin,  if  taken  off  in  that  state. 

IvLackintosh  oe  Oil-silk  Sciatica  Leo-case. — Sometimes  there 
will  not  be  vitality  enough  in  the  frame  to  keep  the  sciatica  leg-case 
warm,  as  mentioned  in  p.  148 ;  in  these  cases  we  use  the  jaconet, 
or  common  mackintosh,  or  oil-silk  outer  cover,  and  line  it  with  flannel, 
damping  the  flannel,  and  binding  a  narrow  flannel  bandage  over  all, 
to  keep  it  tight  to  the  leg.  If  the  damped  flannel  still  does  not 
keep  warm,  wear  it  dry,  and  often  use  hand  rubbing  to  the  leg  and 
hip,  at  the  same  time  having  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  hot  mustard  and 
water,  and  occasionally  rubbing  all  the  parts  with  hot  mustard  and 
water.  I  wish  all  those  afflicted  to  bear  in  mind,  the  cause  is  in  the 
stomach  ;  and  abstinence  from  stimulants,  tobacco,  and  very  little  or 
no  flesh  meat,      necessary  to  recovery. 

Case  op  Sciatica  Rheumatism  in  the  Hip  and  Leg. — A 
patient,  who  has  been  under  treatment  for  some  time  for  sciatica, 
and  has  had  crisis,  but  who  could  not  stay  long  enough  to  have  a 
cure  effected,  ha3  requested  advice  for  home  treatment ;  and  I  have 
given  him  the  following.  His  age  is  65  ;  tall  and  stout ;  has  been  a 
good  deal  exposed  to  the  weather ;  and  has  had  indigestion  for  many 
years,  shown  by  his  white  tongue  and  uneasiness  of  the  stomach. 

Sciatica  Case— Gentleman,  aged  65  in  November.  Home  treatment.  The 
following  is  not  exactly  what  is  best,  but  as  much  as  will  be  convenient  probably 
at  home :— Two  or  three  mornings  per  week,  on  rising,  have  tepid  dripping  sheet ; 
ether  morning3  have  soap  oyer,  and  hot  water  sponging  and  dripping  sheet  nearly 
cold,  or  sponging  nearly  cold.  Do  all  this  as  quick  as  you  can;  and  if  severe 
weather,  have  a  fire  in  the  bedroom  raked  over  night,  and  relighted  before  rising 
to  dress  by.  Spirit  lamp,  once  per  week,  any  time  of  day ;  or  at  bed-time,  with 
cold  sponging  after.  Steam  bath  twice  per  week,  with  the  same.  No.  98  will 
do  as  a  substitute  occasionally.  Every  day  have  sitz  bath,  85  degrees,  feet 
m  hot,  or  hot  pad  well  covered  up;  and  same  time  rub  spine,  and  also  rub 
stomach  with  hand  and  cold  water ;  and  rub  hip  and  leg  with  dry  mustard  after 
When  you  can,  have  foot  of  the  affected  leg  in  hot  mustard  and  water  to  ankle  • 
and  have  the  leg  and  hip  rubbed  for  five  minutes  with  the  same ;  the  bath-mail 
using  both  hands  Then  dry,  and  put  on  the  sciatica  leg-case,  made  of  mackintosh 
lmed  with  flannel.  Have  the  flannel  part  dry  iu  the  daytime,  and  sprinkled  with 
tepid  water  to  sleep  in.  Little  or  no  flesh  meat,  no  stimulants,  and  nothing  not 
easy  of  digestion ;  and  not  to  take  a  full  quantify  of  food  at  dinner,  as  when  in 
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health.  Wear  wet  body  bandage  every  day,  wetted  only  over  bowels,  and  dry  flannel 
wrapper  only  at  night.  Avoid  much  walking,  nntd  pain  is  gone ;  arms  and 
chest  may  be  exercised  sitting  without  interfering  with  the  hip.  The  com- 
plaint arises  from  indigestion,  often  of  long  standing ;  and  time  and  patient  per- 
severance in  these  plans,  I  believe,  alone  will  eradicate  the  disease.  It  is  not,  01 
course,  so  soon  cured  in  advanced  life  as  in  younger  persons ;  but  we  have  not 
failed  with  any  case  where  a  fair  trial  has  been  given.  Good  thick  coat,  vest,  and 
trowsers  necessary;  and  do  not  put  on  thinner  clothes  some  days  than  others. 
Ripe  or  stewed  pears  suitable ;  no  apples  uncooked,  and  few  cooked ;  no  nuts, 
walnuts,  or  dried  fruit;  nor  cakes,  or  plum  pudding,  or  pastry.  Breakfast  on 
Scotch  oatmeal  porridge,  egg,  and  brown  bread  and  butter,  and  milk,  and  a  little 
eold  boiled  bacon.  Better  without  tea,  except  in  the  afternoon  may  take  a  little 
weak  black.    No  supper,  nor  anything  after  six  or  seven  m  the  evening. 

Bbaces  and  Gabtebs.— These  appendages  of  dress  are  far  more 
injurious  than  is  generally  known.  Braces  tend  to  cause  the  wearers 
to  stoop,  and  so  contract  the  chest     A  pair  of  cloth  straps,  set  on 
seven  inches  apart,  and  placed  just  on  the  top  of  the  hips,  will 
keep  the  trowsers  in  a  comfortable  position  far  better  than  braces ; 
and  have  a  further  advantage  over  braces  iu  supporting  the  muscles 
of  the  hips  and  back,  leaving  the  body  free  and  more  inclined  to 
throw  the  trunk  back.    If  the  straps  are  placed  higher  than  the 
point  of  the  hip,  they  will  feel  tight  and  uncomfortable  round  the 
waist  or  if  placed  more  than  seven  inches  apart ;  the  straps  should 
be  two  inches  broad  where  they  are  set  on,  and  brought  to  one  and 
a  quarter  at  the  ends,  with  a  one  and  a  half  wide  buckle,  lhe 
ordinary  fashionable  plan  of  having  no  waistbands  to  trowsers,  and 
buttoning  up  the  front,  with  the  waistcoat  only  just  to  come  to  meet 
the  trowsers,  and  the  waistcoat  only  to  button  a  short  way  up,  is  a 
very  absurd  mode  of  dress  for  this  country,  except  during  the  warmth 
of  summer.    Such  fashions  leave  the  viscera  unprotected  in  cold 
weather,  and  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  chest,  stomach,  and  liver  com- 
plaints.  Unless  the  vital  warmth  is  kept  up  in  the  nutritive  organs, 
it  is  impossible  they  can  act  properly ;  the  neglect  of  such  simple 
and  obviously  necessary  precautions  keeps  thousands  in  a  clironic 
state  of  ill  health.    On  the  vitality  of  the  plexus  of  organic  nerves 
in  connexion  with  the  stomach,  depends  the  power  ot  digestion. 
Dyspeptic  persons  will  often  feel  a  coldness  there  externally,  even 
when  warm  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  t 
is  utterly  impossible  good  digestion  can  go  on     Our  No.  /fa  or  /7  is 
here  useful  to  invalids;  and  great  benefit  will  be  felt  by  using  No. 
77  in  bed     Trowsers  should  be  made  what  is  commonly  called  with 
fall-down,'  which  gives  a  good  broad  waistband;  and  they  should 
never  be  made  tight:  I  have  mentioned  this  before.    Disease  often 
results  from  trow°sers  made  to  fit  tight  in  the  fork.    Garteks  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  feet  and  legs  .  and  aie 
a  cause  of  varicose  veins  in  some,  and  always  and  HUM -itab h  in  u  nous 
in  all.  A  patient,  to  whom  I  was  naming  this  lately,  said  he  had .to*  a 
bard  tumour  caused  by  the  garter  winch  Sir  B.  Brodie had  ewnjefc 
Garters  tend  to  cause  cold  feet.    The  same  remarks  as  to  Pi electing 
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the  bowels  and  trunk  generally,  of  course,  is  applicable  to  ladies,  who 
often  suffer  from  the  absurdities  of  fashion.  Neither  milliners  nor 
Tailors  study  the  physiological  wants  of  the  body,  nor  would  they  be 
allowed  to  act  on  their  convictions  in  such  matters  ;  they  must  dress 
the  majoritv  of  their  customers  light  and  airy,  without  regard  to  the 
climate  or  season. 

Tobacco,  and  Fever  and  Inplajimation. — We  have  had  some 
striking  instances  of  the  injurious  effects  of  tobacco  in  rendering 
persons  liable  to  disease.  Some  cases  of  scarlet  fever  have  occurred 
in  the  locality  of  Lea  and  Bonsall  recently.  The  tobacco-smokers 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  over  the  attack ;  their 
lowered  vitality  has  told  upon  them,  and  the  mucous  inflammatory 
action  which  is  always  more  or  less  present  in  smokers,  as  seen  by 
the  swollen  and  unclean  state  of  the  tongue,  has  determined  such  an 
amount  of  inflammation  to  the  throat,  that  their  lives  have  been 
saved  only  by  the  most  constant  and  unremitting  attention  to 
fomenting  and  packing.  Cases,  which  have  been  free  from  tobacco, 
have  got  through  the  fever  with  very  little  trouble,  and  have  been 
quite  well  in  three  weeks.  Tobacco-smokers  are  little  aware,  at  the 
time  they  are  using  the  narcotic,  how  they  are  paying  for  the  grati- 
fication, by  accumulating  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death  in  their 
frame.  While  I  am  writing  this,  a  case  of  fever,  and  one  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels,  have  sent  to  us  for  help ;  in  both  cases  the 
chances  of  recovery  are  slight,  from  being  smokers.  We  always 
undertake  cases  of  tobacco-smokers  with  reluctance  and  doubt  as  to 
recovery,  whether  in  fever,  inflammation,  or  rheumatism.  A  patient 
arrived  at  my  establishment  yesterday;  full-formed  man;  age,  30. 
He  began  to  describe  his  pains  ;  stomach  affection,  and  general  uneasy 
state.  I  said  at  once,  "  Tou  smoke  tobacco."  He  was  surprised  I  could 
predict  his  state  from  that  cause ;  but  so  it  is.  Tobacco  gives  young 
men  the  infirmities  of  age ;  and  the  old,  the  miseries  of  a  constant 
craving  to  keep  down  the  miserable  feelings  which  have  been  created 
by  the  drug.  A  little  reflection,  by  any  Christian  person,  must  show 
them  the  heinous  sin  in  thus  destroying  or  disabling  the  body  from 
properly  fulfilling  the  duties  of  life,  for  sensual  gratification.  Some 
ruin  their  health  also  with  snuff,  and  some  with  alcohol :  all  such 
courses  are  an  offence  against  God's  laws. 

Consumption  of  the  Lungs,  or  any  disease  of  the  chest. — In 
addition  to  the  preceding  statements  on  these  subjects,  we  have 
found  packing  the  arms,  No.  214  on  the  bath  list,  very  beneficial 
in  drawing  out  crisis  on  the  arms,  and  so  drawing  inflammatory 
action  from  the  lungs.  This  is  in  addition  to  a  chest  compress, 
No.  179,  or  184 or  180,  and  spinal  compress.  In  winter  we  are  now 
applying  with  good  effect  a  jacket  made  to  lap  over  well  in  front, 
made  of  oil-silk,  or  mackintosh  jaconet,  lined  with  flannel;  the 
flannel  sprinkled  with  tepid  water,  or  what  is  better,  sponged  over 
but  not  very  wet;  sleeves  to  wrist,  and  also  lined  with  flannel.  Tliit 
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worn  night  and  day  ;  and  have  a  second  to  change,  that  one  may  be 
hung  out  in  the  air,  allowing  effluvia  to  be  removed.  The  great  point 
we  aim  at  is  to  get  a  rash  or  pimples  on  the  surface  of  the  chest  and 
arms  ;  and  when  we  do  so,  the  benefit  is  always  certain.  Great  care 
should  be  taken,  in  these  cases,  not  to  rise  before  a  fire  has  been  made 
in  the  bedroom  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring;  and  not  go  out  till 
after  breakfast ;  and  if  the  weather  is  at  all  cold,  it  is  very  beneficial 
to  sleep  in  one  of  Maw's  respirators. 

Chest  Pack. — This  is  very  effective  in  sudden  or  obstinate 
attacks  of  the  chest.  Take  a  flannel  pad,  four  thicknesses,  full  size  of 
chest  and  to  bowels  ;  wring  it  out  of  hot  water,  lay  it  on  chest,  with, 
two  thicknesses  of  dry  flannel  over,  and  then  full-size  silk  and  flannel 
chest  compress,  dry ;  and  put  a  flannel  wrapper  round  the  body,  over 
all,  and  let  it  remain  on  all  night;  and  in  morning,  tepid  wash,  and 
put  on  silk  and  flannel  chest  compress,  the  flannel  part  sprinkled 
with  tepid  water.  If  no  chest  compress  at  hand  to  put  on  at  bed- 
time over  the  other,  put  so  much  more  dry  flannel ;  or  a  cloth  waist- 
coat, buttoned  over  all,  is  used  with  good  effect. 

We  daily  see  the  uselessness  or  mischief  of  administering  physic, 
m  attempting  the  cure  of  disease.  A  patient,  now  in  the  establish- 
ment ;  age,  45 ;  fine  constitution  and  well-developed  frame ;  very 
actively  employed  in  business  from  the  age  of  20  ;  overworked  body 
and  mind.  After  a  time,  this  course  told  first  on  his  stomach,  then 
on  the  whole  frame.  As  usual,  he  applied  to  one  of  the  first 
surgeons  in  the  town,  expecting  the  doctor  could  give  him  some 
physic  which  would  enable  him  to  go  on  living  against  nature's  laws. 
The  surgeon  did  not  tell  him  the  cause  of  his  disease,  nor  warn  him 
of  the  danger  to  life  in  persisting  in  working  as  he  did ;  but  whenever 
the  liver  would  not  act,  and  bile  accumulated  in  the  stomach,  gave 
him  an  emetic,  as  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  of  emptying  the 
stomach.  The  patient  supposed  this  plan  was  the  legitimate  course  ; 
he  submitted  to  it  for  a  considerable  period.  The  night  after  the 
emetic,  a  little  blue  pill  further  helped  to  clear  out  the  channels.  This 
practice,  however,  was  diametrically  opposed  to  nature's  mode  of  cure, 
and  brought  on  intense  suffering  from  the  outraged  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  reflected  on  the  brain  ;  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  the 
patient  has  had  daily  suffering,  and  all  but  laid  aside.  He  is  now 
progressing  well  towards  recovery ;  his  age  is  not  too  far  advanced 
lor  a  cure  to  be  effected.  Time,  and  perseverance  in  our  natural 
system,  will  make  him  a  sound  man  again.  The  following  case  I 
have  just  received,  asking  for  advice ;  and  it  is  very  striking  how  all 
the  efforts  of  the  drug-doctors  failed  in  giving  even  relief;  but  when 
the  patient,  fortunately  for  him,  fell  in  with  a  work  on  hydro- 
pathy, the  mere  washing  he  could  do  himself  did  more  than  all 
his  previous  advisers;  and  now  if  he  comes  to  the  Estabhsn- 
ment,  and  has  a  regular  course  of  treatment,  I  can  ensure  his  cut  ire 
recovery 
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Case^  of  Cutaneous  Irritation  and  Disease.— A  minister,  about  49 
years  of  age,  of  middle  stature,  dark  complexion,  not  stout,  but  muscular,  a 
1  robust,  good  constitution,  not  having  been  confined  one  whole  day  to  bed  the 
last  thirty  years,  scarcely  ever  knowing  what  it  is  to  have  a  headache  or  any 
symptom  of  indigestion,  or  any  complaint,  except  occasionally  a  slight  cold; 
ot  regular  habits ;  a  strict  teetotaller  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  never  smokes,' 
snuffs,  or  chews ;  of  moderate  but  good  appetite,  living  on  a  sufficiency  of  plain 
wholesome  food;  seldom  suffering  from  cold  or  changes  of  temperature;  circula- 
tion ot  blood  always  good ;  voice  powerful,  and  seldom  affected ;  not  constipated, 
on  the  contrary,  though  with  a  little  tendency  to  constipation;  of  cheerful,  uni- 
form spurts ;  married  about  three  years  since;  has  one  child,  and,  being  without 
any  symptoms  of  constitutional  malady,  was  about  two  years  aud  a  half  a^o 
seized  with  an  irritation  of  the  skin,  the  nature  and  progress  of  which  he  mil 
describe.   He  must  premise  that,  as  a  general  thing,  he  has  never  perspired  very 
freely,  except  under  the  pressure  of  great  exertion,  or  heat,  or  excitement  •  this 
was  seldom.   Prom  1847  to  1855  he  was  accustomed  to  a  cold  sponge  bath  every 
morning  through  the  year,  and  used  to  take  then  and  before  a  good  deal  of  opeii 
an-  exercise,   in  spring,  1855,  he  removed  from  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  N.E  to 
his  present  residence.   For  a  year,  till  May,  1856,  he  neglected  the  regular  cold 
bathing  and  his  exercise  was  less.   During  the  summer  of  1856  he  first  suffered 
from  the  irritation;  it  chiefly  affected  the  trunk  (back  and  front  and  sides)  the 
thighs,  shoulders,  and  arms ;  never  the  face  and  hands,  and  not  at  all  under  the 
joints.  He  had  never  suffered  from  any  skin  disease  before,  except  twenty  years 
ago  for  a  few  months  from  boils,  the  effects  of  a  chill.   The  appearance  now 
was,  risings  in  the  skin,  not  pimply  or  mattery  (this  form  has  never  been  seen) 
risings  as  a  rash,  or  as  from  stmgs  of  insects  a  deeper  colour  than  the  skin' 
sometimes  in  irregular  patches,  larger  or  smaller,  sometimes  semicircular  or 
almost  ring-hie  m  form,  sometimes  like  weals.   He  consulted  first  a  doctor 
ahopathic,  who  attended  his  wife  occasionally.   This  doctor  prescribed  a  few 
puis  and  a  little  lotion  oi  henbane,  &c.   This  gave  no  permanent  relief  to  the 
patient,  who  then  went  to  Blackpool  a  fortnight,  and  bathed.   This  also  was 
useless.   A  lew  steam  baths  were  also  taken  at  some  baths  in  Manchester  -  still 
the  symptoms  remained.   He  then  consulted,  in  September  1856,  one  o'f  the 
chiet  allopathic  physicians  in  Manchester,  perhaps  the  chief,  who  examined  him 
pronounced  his  health  perfect;  thought  the  complaint  was  a  little  local  and 
temporary  derangement ;  prescribed  two  or  three  little  simple  matters  an  elec- 
tuary, acids,  &c,  to  be  taken  internally,  to  act  on  the  skin ;  advised  regular 
vigorous  open-air  exercise  every  day,  and  three  weeks  at  Harrogate.    Getting  no 
better  under  the  treatment,  he  went  to  Harrogate,  and  spent  most  of  October 
Wfob,  drinking  the  sulphur  water  every  morning,  and  bathing  in  the  sulphur 
baths  thrice  a  week ;  this  afforded  a  little  relief,  aud  a  partial  removal  of  the 
nsings  and  the  irritation.   He  returned,  showed  himself  to  the  physician  who 
said  it  was  looking  better,  but  told  him  to  come  again  in  a  week-  during  that 
peek  it  became  worse  than  ever;  the  physician  said  this  was  the  ease!  and 
advised  three  vapour  baths  a  week  combined  with  sulphur,  as  the  sulphur  treat- 
ment had [failed.    The  minister  had,  in  his  way  home  from  Harrowgate,  met 
wuh    Johnson  on  Hydropathy ;"  he  consulted  this,  and  found  cases  he  deemed 
somewhat  similar-psoriasis,  eczema,  and  other  skin  complaints-had  been  cured 
when  every  other  appliance  failed,  by  washing  well  all  over  thrice  a  day  in  hot 
water,  with  yellow  soap,  before  a  good  (ire.   Now  it  struck  him  that  his  com- 
plaint was  suppressed  perspiration:  he  therefore  resolved  to  try  this  fairly  and 
fully;  he  did  so  at  home  nearly  all  November,  1856;  in  a  week  the  an  that 
Were  not  much  affected  became  perfectly  free,  'good  nights'  rest  en  o^T  an  i 
•  month  he  was,  for  the  tunc,  so  far  as  he  knew,  perfectly  well    In  Mare 
1So7,  there  was  a  slight  return  but  a  few  hot  washings  seemed  to  cheek  it.  He 
now  earned  on  the  roormnsr  cold  water  sponging.    The  summer  of  1857  lie  , 


free 


—   c  .„  ojjuiigin^.    inc  summer  ot  i^.y/  no  was 

In  the  autumn  he  neglected  the  cold  water  bathing  a  little ;  about  the  end 
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of  October,  and  during  November,  there  were  returns;  he  commenced  aeain  tin 
warm  soap  washings  and  took  six  Turkish  baths  in  three  weeks  •  under  thpsp 
he  perspired  profusely,  but  they  did  not  fully  remove  the  irritation-  he  also 
continued  with  them  evening  hot  washings ;  bv  December  he  was  a4in  free 
and  continued  so  till  last  March,  when  there  was  a  slight  return  for  a  few  weeks' 
and  the  hot  water  was  again  applied.  During  all  this  last  summer  he  was  quite 
tree >:  he  perspired  moderately  occasionally,  took  a  good  deal  of  exercise  and  the 
cold  baths  ;  but  about  the  middle  of  last  month  the  irritation  commenced  a^ain 
and  continues.  He  has  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  recently  twice  aday 
and  now  thrice ;  this  allays  the  irritation,  develops  the  risinss,  and  after  a  time 
removes  them.  The  back  was  principally  affected  since  the"first  attack  •  now  it 
is  almost  as  extended  as  the  first ;  warmth  seems  to  increase  the  itchiu°-'  as  if  it 
were  moving  the  matter  that  should  be  expelled.  Sometimes  the  feelin<*  is  all 
over  the  person  like  slight  nettle  stings.  There  has  never  been  anytliin°-°of  tbe 
watery,  mattery,  pimply  eruption.  His  skin  seems  to  be  close,  compact  thick 
and  heals  easily  and  quickly. — (Patienfs  own  statement,  see  page  312.)    '  ' 

Enlaegement  of  the  Uvula,  or  relaxed  throat,  generally  occurs 
from  over-exertion,  in  ministers  and  others  engaged  in  much  speaking. 
'Sometimes  the  enlargement  is  to  such  an  extent  that  a  surgical 
operation  is  necessary.  In  other  cases,  the  distension  of  the  parts 
may  be  cured  by  abstaining  from  much  exertion  of  the  parts.  The 
application  of  general  treatment,  as  the  Home  Treatment  article  in 
this;  and  for  the  throat  especially,  use  No.  81  frequently,  and  every 
night  79,  and  rub  the  throat  with  hand  and  cold  water  on  rising, 
and  once  or  twice  during  the  day,  when  the  action  from  the  mustard 
will  allow.    Abstain  from  all  stimulants,  and  take  little  flesh  meat. 

Atteb  Hot  Baths  of  akx  kind,  persons  should  best  on 
sofa,  and  not  take  exercise,  and  always  have  cold  or  tepid  applica- 
tions after  hot  bath  ;  and  if  the  cold  sitz  bath  is  used  after,  for  five 
minutes,  it  will  aid  the  good  effect  of  the  bath.  Delicate  cases  can 
use  tepid,  sitz,  or  cold  water ;  smaller  quantity  of  water,  in  cold,  is 
best.  A  hot  flannel  pad  to  the  chest,  whilst  in  the  steam-bath,  aids 
the  action,  and  should  be  renewed  in  hot  water. 

Half  ob  whole  Chest-compbesses,  without  collar,  are  very 
useful,  applied  to  the  top  of  the  back,  and  tied  round  the  neck ;  at 
the  same  time,  a  compress  is  applied  to  the  chest  in  the  usual  way. 
In  chest  or  lungs  complaints  this  is  beneficial,  from  the  apex  of  the 
lungs  being  more  easily  reached  at  the  top  of  the  back.  For  rheu- 
matism of  the  shoulders,  or  pain  from  liver-affections,  it  is  soothing 
applied  on  the  back  only.  All  consumptive  or  delicate  persons 
should  wear  a  short  flannel  ob  hosiery  jacket  to  sleet  in, 
with  collar  and  short  sleeves  ;  but  never  to  sleep  in  the  usual  flannel 
vest  they  wear  in  daytime.  We  make  sleeping-jackets  of  merino, 
which  answer  well. 

Hosiery  under-clothing  is  absolutely  necessary  in  every  case  of 
patients  under  treatment  for  restoration  to  health.  We  find  many 
very  deficient  in  this  point,  on  arriving  at  the  establishment  in 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring ;  and  before  we  can  expect  any  good 
effects  from  the  baths,  we  require  attention  to  this  point.     The  most 
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sensitive  may  wear  the  hosiery  merino  under-clothing,  if  it  is  made  of 
wool  fine  enough  ;  and  it  may  be  made  light  and  warm  too,  b_y  using 
the  finest  German  or  Australian  wools,  with  only  cotton  enough  in 
to  prevent  shrinking.  Common  merino  is  nearly  all  cotton,  and 
gives  little  warmth.  The  best  merino  is  not  even  warm  enough 
for  many  invalids  ;  and  then  the  Leicester  or  Scotch  lambs'  wTool 
garments  are  the  best.  Ladies  with  delicate  chests  will  do  well  to 
wear  the  merino  vests,  with  high  necks  and  long  sleeves.  The  super 
quality  is  mostly  used,  and  many  of  our  delicate  invalids  have  found 
immediate  benefit  from  their  use.  The  union  dresses  also,  either  for 
day  or  night,  are  a  great  comfort  to  the  invalid  who  has  not  before 
tried  them.  The  union  dress  is  vest  and  drawers  in  one  garment, 
and  are  made  for  adults,  and  also  for  children  of  all  ages.  Our  fine 
and  stout  merino  goods  can  be  had  in  any  London  shop,  or  of  the 
principal  wholesale  hosiery  warehouses  in  London  only.  The  wool 
is  of  the  finest  quality ;  and  the  summer  garments  in  India  gauzes, 
&c,  are  calculated  for  wear  in  hot  weather,  to  absorb  perspiration, 
and  keep  the  body  dry. 

Case  No.  1,  of  disease  of  the  lungs—  Gentleman,  age  30.  Treatment  pre- 
scribed in  November  to  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  On  rising,  ]Nos. 
65  and  261.  Forenoon,  No.  72  five  minntes ;  same  time,  have  feet  and  hands  in 
hot  mustard  and  water :  do  all  this  with  as  little  undressing  as  possible.  After- 
noon, No.  114;  expose  the  body  to  the  anas  little  as  possible;  No.  177  and 
single  172  and  186. 

Case  No.  2,  lungs  affected,  age  45.— Chronic  patient,  rather  rallying,  but  still 
doubtful  of  recovery.  In  November,  on  rising,  No.  26 ;  but  if  chilly;  take  it 
tepid.  Forenoon,  No.  7,  drop  the  pad  directly  the  sheet  is  on;  and  when 
dressed  take  No.  154,  not  quite  cold.  Afternoon,  No.  120.  Bedtime,  No.  72 ; 
mustard  on  soles  of  feet. 

Case  No.  3.— Gentleman,  age  55,  slight  frame,  rather  worn;  general  debility 
and  sciatica  in  November.  On  rising.  No.  24.  Forenoon,  first  day,  Nos.  64  and 
24;  second  forenoon,  No.  121;  third,  No.  52,  slight.  Afternoon,  feet  in  hot 
mustard  and  water ;  rub  affected  leg  and  hip  with  the  hand  and  the  mustard 
and  water  four  minutes  gently;  and  at  bed-time  No.  99  every  other  night. 

Case  No.  4,  bronchial  attack  from  stomach  irritation,  owing  to  stimulants. — 
A  gentleman,  age  30.  First  week,  treatment,  as  follows,  in  May : — On  rising,  hot 
and  cold  sheet ;  mustard  leg  bath,  100  degrees,  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Forenoon, 
steam  bath  eight  minutes,  and  cold  shadow.  Afternoon,  sitz  100  degrees  two 
minutes ;  run  down  cold  live  minutes,  and  spinal  robbing.  Night,  hot  mustard 
leg  bath,  100  degrees,  fifteen  minutes. 

Case  No.  5,  varicose  vejns.— A  lady,  age  50.  On  rising,  No.  96.  Forenoon, 
No.  16 ;  alternate  days,  Nos.  6  and  138.  Afternoon,  mustard  poultices,  where 
veins  are  large  on  the  legs,  and  No.  143.  Bedtime,  sitz  SO  degrees  five  minutes  • 
alternate  nights,  No.  159,  also  214. 

Case  No.  6. — A  gentleman,  age  40,  rather  snare  ;  out-door  occupation  Liver 
and  especially  stomach,  deranged  ;  a  good  deal  of  stomach  irritation.  November] 
on  rising,  first  day,  Nos.  1  and  73  for  th:.;e  minutes,  covering  person  well  with 
blanket,  and  stand  on  hot  pad  ;  second  day,  ditto  •  third  day,  ditto.  Forenoon 
first  day,  11  o'clock,  No.  90  with  small  half-pad  to  stomach,  afterwards  No' 
73  tepid,  feet  in  hot  mustard  all  the  time;  second  day,  No.  44;  third  day  as 
first.  Afternoon,  No.  157.  No.  166  in  night,  very  well  wrung  out.  No.  103  in 
day,  wetted  only  in  front.    Only  sip  water  by  table-spoonfuls  at  once.  Diet 
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l  ias  are  very  wholesome,  as  follows  :- 
Uet  the  extra  Elema  Bgs  ■  put  a  few  in 
basin  or  jar ;  pom-  boiling  water  ovor 
them ;  stand  three  or  four  minutes  • 
dram  water  off ;  sprinkle  little  crushed 
Jump  sugar  over. 

Apricots  and  Peaches,  dried. '  Take 
a.  nandful,  wash  them  in  two  waters  to 
take  away  sand  and  straw  ;  put  them  in 


a  saucepan  ;  just  coyer  them  with  water  ■ 
stew  an  hour.  Wo  sugar.  The  water  will 
nave  become  good  syrup. 

Plums,  best  picked  French.    Stew  in  a 
jar  until  soft ;  very  excellent  for  invalids 
Ginger,  preserved  Chinese,  put  through 
sausage  machine,  softens  and  mellows  it 
Very  good,  instead  of  butter,  for  some 
invalids. 


m      ■    >  r->»"  """"i  iu  |  invalids. 

Ihe  cause  of  sddden  attacks  of  fever,  inflammation  dronsv 
apoplexy,  paralyse,  and  other  diseases,  is  owing  to  T!ll  2' 
ciple  _  From  improper  diet,  stimulants,  tobacco,  oveS4eP  or 
anything  which  causes  indigestion,  the  mucous  membrane  linCthe 
alimentary  canals  becomes  inflamed  and  in  a  diseased  s  al  °  111 
food  taken  while  the  organs  are  thus  incapable  of  performing  their 
natural  offices  does  not  afford  proper  nourishment  to  the  bodV  but 
supplies  an  imperfectly  prepared  material  to  supply  the  waste  al™ 
going  on,  and  which  the  nutritive  powers  of  thebody  w ill  ZX 
with  unhealthy  material  when  good  cannot  be  had  ^otherwS?  if 
the  organs  could  not  supply  any  material  except  when  iu  a  perfectly 
healthy  state,  life  would  soon  be  brought  to  an  end  on  evly  &t  Ji 
indigestion.    The  Creator,  however,  has  endowed  the >  ho&l ^  h 
conservative  power  and  great  powers  of  endurance,  before  it  sue- 
cumbs  either  to  unhealthy  aliment  or  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  or 
mental  pressure  ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  power  of  endurance,  and 
n  some  more  than  m  others.    Here  again,  however,  we  see  the 
beneficent  care  and  the  justice  of  God  ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  those 
who  have  been  brought  into  the  world  with  slight  or  delicate  frames 
often  live  out  many  stronger  persons.    The  explanation  is  this  .—the 
delicate  sooner  feel  the  effects  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  mucous 
membranes;  they  are  sooner  brought  to  a  stand  ;  thev  are  reminded 
ol  danger  sooner,  and  take  measures  of  precaution,  by  takino-  rest 
stoppmg  the  supplies,  or  moderating  them,  until  the  organs  have 
Had  time  to  recover;  they  cannot  bear  the  deranged  state  which 
stronger  persons  cau.    Thus  it  follows  that  the  stronger  frames  can 
bear  up  longer,  and  often  appear  iu  lair  health,  when  in  fact  it  would 
be  seen  by  the  state  of  the  fauces  and  the  tongue,  the  lips  and  the 
eyelids,  that  there  is  that  amount  of  inflammatory  action  in  the 
mucous  membrane  linings,  that  only  requires  the  exciting  cause  of 
some  excess,  either  m  over-fatigue  or  diet,  to  concentrate. the  storm 
on  the  weakest  part  of  the  frame ;  and  even  then,  such  is  the  con- 
servative power  inherent  in  the  frame,  that  the  disease  is  thrown  off 
by  fever,  inflammation,  dropsy,  &c. ;  but,  from  the  unnatural,  cruel 
treatment  in  physicking,  blistering,  setoning,  and  the  many  ways  of 
attempting  to  drive  out  the  disease,  the  body  is  left  a  wreck.  "  The 
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contrast  in  the  treatment  of  the  body  by  these  means,  and  the  gentle 
hvdropathic  plans,  will  soon  commend  Hydropathy  to  all  thinking, 
unprejudiced  persons.  Mucous  inflammatory  action  precipitates 
disease  on  vital  organs,  when  they  have  been  weakened  by  its  con- 
tinuance, and  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  sympathy  with  the  diseased 
parts. 

Choking. — "'  Chi  Monday  last,  Mr.  J.  Parry  Cole,  a  professor  of  music,  at 
Arundel,  was  playing  with  a  fourpenny-piece,  by  jerking  it  out  of  his  hand  into 
his  mouth,  when  by  some  accident  it  was  drawn  into  the  windpipe.  He  endea- 
voured by  various  means  to  remove  the  coin,  hut  misuccessfully.  Immediately 
he  sought  a  neighbouring  surgeon,  who  administered  an  emetic,  but  this  failed, 
and  Mr.  Cole  was  appalled  by  being  told  '  that  nothing  more  could  be  done/ 
and  it  was  probable  that  mortification  would  ensue.  So  alarmed  was  he  that  he 
wrote  to  his  friends  to  tell  them  of  the  unhappy  accident  and  its  anticipated 
results.  _  The  fourpenny-piece  had  become  wedged  in  edgeways,  and  breathing 
was  not  interrupted,  further  than  that  it  produced  a  kind  of  wheezing  noise, 
similar  to  that  in  an  asthmatical  person.  After  trying  every  means  to  move  the 
impediment  during  the  night?  Mr.  Cole  hastened  to  Chichester  the  next  morning, 
where  he  was  called  professionally ;  but  being  unable,  from  pain  and  natural 
anxiety,  to  attend  to  his  duties,  he  called  at  the  surgery  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Jones,  who, 
by  auscultation,  could  easily  detect  the  coin  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  wind- 
pipe. The  same  sad  tale  was  told  him  as  before,  and  that  mortification  would 
probably  set  in  in  two  days.  The  only  chance  was  to  have  some  chloroform 
administered,  and  endeavour  to  remove  it  by  an  external  operation.  This  was, 
indeed,  sad  news  for  a  young  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life.  But  previous  to 
his  leaving  Arundel,  a  lady  had  reminded  Mr.  Cole  of  a  similar  accident  oc- 
curring to  Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  get  a  half- 
.soyereign  in  his  windpipe,  in  playing  with  his  children.  The  way  in  winch  that 
was  removed  was  in  placing  the  gentleman  on  his  head,  and  giving  a  violent 
'blow  at  his  back.  Mr.  Cole  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  Jones  and  Ms  as- 
sistant, but  both  were  somewhat  doubtful  of  such  an  experiment.  However 
Mr.  Cole  insisted  that  this  singular  plan  of  removing  the  imprisoned  coin  should 
be  tried.  A  cushion  was  placed  on  the  floor,  his  legs  were  raised  into  the  air 
and  a  violent  blow  was  given  on  the  back ;  immediately  Mr.  Cole  shouted 
'Here  it  is !'  And  true  enough  the  fourpenny-piece  had  fallen  from  his  mouth 
upon  the  floor.  To  describe  the  feelings  of  the  patient  at  this  moment  would  be 
impossible.  The  medical  gentlemen  were  equally  delighted  at  the  result  of  this 
operation ;  the  cushion  on  which  Mr.  Cole  had  placed  his  head  was  seized  and 
thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  three  hearty  and  joyful  cheers  were  instinctively 
given  at  such  a  happy  termination  of  what  had  threatened  to  be  a  most  melan- 
choly misfortune.' 

Swallowing  a  Bullet.— "A  Highland  shepherd,  whilst  mumbling  a  small 
bullet  between  his  teeth,  unfortunately  let  it  escape  from  them,  and  slip  into  the 
windpipe.   He  coughed  incessantly  for  two  hours,  after  which  he  had  slight  in 
convenience  beyond  a  little  occasional  dry  cough,  till  the  middle  of  the  following 
day,  when  he  was  attacked  with  shiveruig,  headache,  and  deep  pain  in  the  right 
aide  of  the  chest.    I  he  shivering  and  headache  ceased,  but  the  pain  continued 
and  he  was  excessively  drowsy.   On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  he  was  seen 
by  Dr.  Macrae,  who  being  satisfied  of  the  lodgment  of  the  bullet,  'directed 
the  man  to  be  strapped  securely  to  a  common  chair,  that  lie  might  lie  easily  sus- 
pended from  the  rafters  oftho  roof  with  head  downwards,  in  order  that  his  chest 
Bright  be  con  veniently  shaken  by  a  rapid  succession  of  sudden  smart  jerks,  and 
that  the  weight  of  the  bullet  might  favour  its  escape  from  its  scat  in  the 
lur,  p.  He  was  kept  depending  as  long  as  he  could  endure  such  an  uncomfortable 
position,  and  then  placed  in  the  horizontal  posture  for  a  few  minutes  to  rest 
When  sufficiently  recruited,  he  was  hung  up  again.  Upon  being  taken  down  the 
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arst  time  he  described  the  pain  in  his  breast  as  moved  nearer  to  the  top  of  his 
chest  and  during  the  third  suspension  he  joyfully  exclaimed,  'Thanig-a  thanKu  i ; 
(  It  has  come  it  has  come!'  in  the  Gaelic  language),  immediately,  after  a  smart 
shaking  and  a  tew  convulsive  retching  coughs,  and  spat  the  little  bullet  from  his 
mouth.  — Household  surgery ;  or,  Hints  on  Emergencies. 

Cramp  in  the  Stomach  or  Bowels  will  be  relieved  by  No  67 
for  oue  bour,  or  44i  and  after  the  application,  sponge  or  wipe  the 
trunk  only  with  a  sponge  or  towel  wrung  out  of  tepid  water  •  then 
put  on  flannel  and  body  bandage,  the  flannel  part  very  well  wrung 
out  of  hot  water,  and  have  another  dry  flannel  wrapper  over  that  - 
keep  on  all  night,  and  by  morning  the  person  will  be  well.  On 
rising,  take  tbe  usual  morning  treatment. 

Palsy  being  paralysis,  only  in  a  different  form,  we  treat  in  a 
similar  manner  :— steam-baths,  bandages,  packing ;  also  bandaging  the 
limbs  as  No.  214.  Spinal  applications  good,  as  Nos.  121,  112,  114  • 
also  156.    Dr.  Hooper  says  of  palsy  : — 

"When  palsy  attacks  any  vital  part,  such  as  the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs,  it  soon 
terminates  fatally.  When  it  arises  as  a  consequence  of  apoplexy  it"  generally 
proves  very  difficult  to  cure.  Paralytic  affections  of  the  lower  extremities 
ensuing  from  any  injury  done  to  the  spinal  marrow,  by  blows  and  other  accidents' 
usually  prove  incurable.  Palsy,  although  a  dangerous  disease  in  every  instance' 
particularly  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  is  sometimes  removed  by 'the  occur- 
rence of  a  diarrhoea  or  fever. 

"The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dissections  in  palsy  are  various 
lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  more  frequently  the  former.  Where  hemi- 
plegia is  a  consequence  of  apoplexy,  sanguineous  effusion  is  generally  found  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  brain  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  is  paralysed  " 

APPLICATION  OF  HYDROPATHY  TO  CATTLE,  fee-Hydropathy  is 
quite  as  successfully  applied  to  animals  as  to  the  human  frame  ;  and  when  "the 
prejudices  in  favour  ot  physic,  bleeding,  and  blistering  are  removed,  it  will  be 
extensively  practised.  1  have  used  it  with  entire  success  for  the  last  five  vears 
in  various  cases  with  my  horses,  cows,  aud  pigs,  when  the  usual  modes 'have 
proved  unavailing.  One  instance  has  just  occurred.  Mr.  Bown,  farmer  of 
Birchwood,  near  Alfreton,  a  friend  of  ours,  sent  Iris  man  over  to  me  savin0,  he 
had  a  cow  down  of  the  milk-fever.  I  sent  my  man  over  immediately5;  he  found 
the  animal  breathing  with  great  difficulty.  lirst,  a  blanket  was  dipped  in  hot 
water,  wrung  out,  and  wrapped  round  the  animal's  body,  and  especially  round  the 
elder  :  then  mackintosh  sheet  over  to  keep  in  the  heat,— (this  should  be  done 
quickly),  if  no  mackintosh  sheet,  bed-rugs  would  do,  so  that  enough  are  put  on  to 
keep  the  heat  in.  This  was  kept  on  one  hour  without  removing.  Re-dipped 
the  blanket  hi  hot  water,  and  so  kept  on  fomenting  for  two  hours,  then  washed 
over  with  cold  water,  and  well  rubbed  dry.  Then  gave  a  wet  pack  with  sheet 
wrung  out  of  cold  water  wrapped  round  the  body,  then  dry  rugs  or  sacks,  and 
the  man  to  place  a  bed  on  the  whole  as  the  animal  lay  down".  In  pack  one 
hour  and  a  half,  then  washed  her  down  with  cold  water,  and  rubbed  her  dry. 
The  cow  gave  six  quarts  of  milk,  and  was  quite  relieved.  Let  the  cow  rest,  and 
fomented  again  at  night,  and  again  next  morning,  when  she  was  taken  out  in 
the  field  for  exercise,  and  brought  back  into  the  barn.  During  the  whole  time 
put  dry  rugs  over  the  body  when  not  fomenting,  and  in  a  warm  place  with 
plenty  of  straw.  The  cow  was  quite  well  the  third  day.  Similar  fomentation  to 
pigs  has  often  saved  them  when  given  up.  The  Turkish  sweating-bath  is  used 
in  Ireland  with  great  success.  I  iutend  erecting  one  for  animals.  It  is  strange 
that  there  are  at  present  no  means  of  sweating  diseased  animals  but  by  medicine 
in  England. 
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THE  READY  METHOD  IN  SUSPENDED  RESPIRATION  IN 
DROWNING,  &c— BY  DR.  MARSHALL  HALL. 

1.  Treat  the  patiently  instantly,  on  the  spot,  in,  the  open  air,  exposing  the  face 
and  chest  to  the  breeze  (except  in  severe  weather.') 

I.  To  Clear  the  Throat— 

2.  Place  the  patient  gently  on  the  face,  with  one  wrist  under  the  forehead ; 
[all fluids  and  the  tongue  then  fall  forwards,  leaving  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe 
niKE.l 

Ifth  ere  be  breathing — wait  and  watch  ;  if  not,  or  if  it  fail, — 

II.  — -To  Excite  Respiration — 

3.  Turn  the  patient  well  and  instantly  on  nis  side,  and — 

4.  Excite  the  nostrils,  the  throat,  &c,  and  dash  cold  water  on  the  face,  pre- 
viously rubbed  warm. 

If  there  be  no  success,  lose  not  a  moment,  but  instantly, — 

III.  — To  Imitate  Respiration — 

5.  Replace  the  patient  on  his  face,  raising  and  supporting  the  chest  well  on  a 
folded  coat  or  other  article  of  dress ; 

G.  Turn  the  body  very  gently  on  the  side  and  a  little  beyond,  and  then  briskly  on 
the  face,  alternately ;  repeating  these  measures  deliberately,  efficiently,  perse- 
fZT\n%\x,  fifteen  limes  in  the  minute,  occasionally  varying  the  side  ; 
when  the  patient  reposes  on  the  chest,  this  cavity  is  compressed  by  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  expiration  takes  place  ;  when  he  is  'turned  on  the  side,  this  pressure 
is  removed,  and  inspiration  occurs.'] 

7.  When  the  prone  position  is  resumed,  make  equable  but  efficient  pressure, 
with  brisk  movement,  along  the  back  of  the  chest ;  removing  it  immediately  before 
rotation  on  the  side ; 

[the  first  measure  augments  the  expiration,  the  second  commences  inspiration^] 
***  The  result  is— Respiration  ;— and,  if  not  too  late— Life  ! 
TP. — To  induce  Circulation  and  Warmth — 

S.  Meantime  rub  the  limbs  upwards,  with  firm  grasping  pressure  and  with 
ptergw,  using  handkerchiefs,  &c. 

'\by  this  measure  the  blood  is  propelled  along  the  veins  towards  the  heart] 

9.  Let  the  limbs  be  thus  wanned  and  dried,  and  then  clothed,  each  bystander 
Supplying  a  coat,  a  waistcoat,  &c. 

10.  Avoid  the  continuous  warm-bath,  and  the  position  on  or  inclined  to  the  back. 
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pni^^rf  Ft^TOtP^51^7  FUNCTIONS  Of  THE  HUMAN 
BODl  IN  HEALTH.*— "Every  function  of  the  living  inan-whether  think- 
by  Help  ot  his  brain,  for  example,  or  working  by  means  of  his  muscles 
secreting  through  the  agency  of  his  glands,  produces  a  corresponding  du 
tegrationoi  the  appropriate  structure;  a  certain  amount  of  nervous  imisctdu 
or  secreting  tissue  crumbles  clow,  and,  for  the  time  being,  is  rendered  useless 
to  the  living  economy;  and,  besides,  its  presence  any  lonser— at  least  in  that 
condition— would  prove  hurtful.  A  twofold  action  is  required:  first  to  supply 
renewal  for  the  waste;  and  second,  to  have  the  wasted  material  suitably  re- 
moved, lhe  latter  object  is  accomplished  by  the  blood,  which,  by  the  help  of 
veins  and  absorbents,  receives  the  used-up  stuff  into  its  backward  or  venous 
current,  lor  the  purpose  of  consuming  part  by  the  action  of  oxygen  in  the  hm<*s 
and  disposing  of  what  remains  by  means  of  the  organs  of  excretion— the  liver' 
bowels,  skin,  and  kidneys.  The  renewing  supply  of  the  waste,  from  tear  and 
wear,  on  the  other  hand,  is  performed  by  the  arterial  blood,  in  its  onward 
current  throughout  the  frame.  Filtering  through  very  minute  and  numerous 
vessels,  called  capillaries,  it  allows  that  portion  of  it  which  is  needful  to  com- 
pensate for  the  ever-recurring  loss  to  escape,  and  come  in  contact  with  and  be 
applied  to  the  parts  which  need  it.  The  waste  is  constant— greater  according 
to  the  amount  of  exertion  made,  but  always  more  or  less :  and  the  supply  must 
got  only  be  constant  too,  and  proportional  in  amount,  but  also  of  a  certain  quality 
Send  venous  {exhausted)  blood  to  muscle,  and  you  mar  both  its  structure  and 
its  working.  Do  the  like  by  the  brain,  and  the  result  is  similar ;  you  disorder 
its  function  invariably,  and  may  easily  enough  silence  it  for  ever.  To  nourish, 
blood  must  be  arterial  {having  received  oxygen  through  the  lungs).  Having 
nourished,  it  becomes  venous  {exhausted)— siot  only  useless  but  noxious  to  the 
organs  that  need  nourishment,  and  fit  only  to  be  sent  back  through  the  liver 
and  lungs,  there  to  undergo  such  changes  of  giving  and  taking  as  shall  once 
more  qualify  it  for  its  work  of  supply.  In  this  backward  course,  as  already 
said,  it  receives  and  is  mingled  with  the  used-up  material,  whose  loss  its  next 
wave  lias  to  compensate.  And  whatever  tends  to  send  on  this  doubly-defiled 
current  over  the  whole  body,  with  an  imperfect  performance  of  the  purihing 
process — technically  called  depuration — must  inevitably  cause  most  serious 
interference  with  health  and  longevity. 

"But  the  blood  is  not  a  mere  circling  fluid,  '  self-contained.'  In  every  circuit 
it  makes,  it  loses  largely,  both  in  quality  and  quantity;  and  its  loss  must  be 
made  up.  This  is  done  through  the  stomach.  Food  is  taken  in  there,  masti- 
cated, softened,  and  mixed  up,  so  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  suspension  and  solution. 
The  gastric  juice — or  peculiar  secretion  of  the  stomach — mingles  with  it ;  and 
the  digestion  is  carried  on,  as  if  in  a  stew-pan.  Having  become  a  pulpy  fluid, 
called  chyme,  the  food  moves  slowly  into  the  alimentary  canal;  there  it  receives 
further  additions — bile  from  the  liver,  and  juice  from  the  pancreas  or  sweet- 
bread ;  the  nutritious  portion,  called  chyle,  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  whoso 
various  tubes  concentrate  into  one  common  duct ;  and  this  empties  its  contents 
into  the  venous  returning-  blood,  just  before  it  begins  its  purifying  circuit  through, 
the  lungs.  So  the  feeder  is  fed.  But  some  things — alcohol  happens  to  be  one, 
and  the  poison  of  asps  another — arc  impatient  of  so  roundabout  a  journey;  they 
must  be  to  the  blood  at  once.  They  will  not  wait  to  be> digested  ;  but,  taken  up 
as  they  are,  by  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  arc  carried — little  if  at  all  changed — 
into  the  general  venous  circulation,  and  do  their  work  there,  whatever  it  may  be, 
with  almost  instantaneous  rapidity.  What  dikes  place  ordinarily  in  the  lungs 
requires  a  lit  tie  special  consideration.  The  blood  having  suffered  exhaustion 
and  loss  in  its  work  of  nourishing  all  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  having 
received  a  supply  it  greatly  needed  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  the  form  of 
•  "  Ai.cohoi.  :  its  Place  and  Power.  By  James  Miller,  F.H.S.E.,  F.R.C.S.E., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &e.  London: 
Iloulston  and  Wright,  and  W.  Twedie,  and  of  all  Booksellers.    Cloth,  Is. 
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chyle— as  a  help;  and  having  got  also,  what  in  some  respects  it  might  have 
seemed  to  have  been  better  without,  the  used-up  material  refuse  of  life  and 
working — as  a  burthen, — it  passes  by  the  right  side  of  the  heart  through  the 
lungs  •  and,  in  the  cell-like  ramifications  of  these,  it  is  brought  in  all  its  motley 
mass  into  contact  with  the  ah-,  which  for  that  purpose  has  Deen  taken  in  by  the 
windpipe.  This  ah-  parts  with  its  oxygen ;  a  large  proportion  of  which  unites 
with  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  blood,  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour  being 
extricated  in  consequence.  This  important  change,  chemically  called  oxidation,- 
is  really  a  burning.  Though  not  accompanied  by  light  or  flame,  it  is,  like  ordinary- 
combustion,  productive  of  heat ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  the  process  of  respiration,  when  duly  performed,  fulfils  two  important 
objects— aerating  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  helping  to  maintain  the  due 
temperature  of  the  bodv. 

"BUT  WHAT  IS  IT  THAT  IS  THUS  OXIDISED,  OR  BURNT  BY  THE 
BREATHED  AIR  ?  TWO  THINGS.  The  used-up  material  of  the  structures, 
returned  in  the  venous  circulation,  is  either  burnt  ofl,  or  so  modified  as  to  be  con- 
verted into  the  most  suitable  forms  for  final  expulsion  from  the  blood.  The 
greater  part  is  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour,  while 
the  rest,  imperfectly  oxidated,  moves  on  into  the  general  circulation,  to  be  dealt 
with  exhaustively  rn  the  lungs  on  its  next  transit,  or  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
liver,  bowels,  skin,  and  kidneys.  This  treatment  of  the  'waste'  is  essential,  and 
must  be  done.  But  the  doing  of  it  is  not  enough,  of  itself,  to  maintain  the 
general  temperature.  And  so  a  portion  of  food,  digested  in  the  stomach,  and 
received  by  the  blood  as  chyle,  is  specially  devoted  to  the  process  of  burning 
too ;  that  portion  consisting  of  such  articles  of  diet  as  contain  no  nitrogen— 08 
and  sugar  being  special  examples.  In  this  wondrous  living  factory  of  ours,  the 
waste  material  is  not  only  burned  off— as  farmers  do  'wrack'  on  the  surface  of 
their  fields,— there  is  besides  a  special  heating  apparatus  constantly  at  work  • 
and  so,  by  the  twofold  process,  the  blood  is  purified  of  its  hurtful  matter,  while 
the  whole  frame  is  maintained  in  its  due  heat.  Let  either  part  of  this  process 
flag,  and  evil  must  ensue.  Burn  off  all  the  blood's  impurity,  yet  have  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  extra  fuel  from  the  stomach— the  body  must  grow  cold*  Send 
an  mordinate  amount  of  peculiarly  combustiblet  material  from  the  stomach  so 
that  it  shall  do  almost  ail  the  burning— then  the  blood's  impurity  cannot  be 
sufficiently  consumed;  venous  blood  will  come  to  circulate  more  or 'less,  instead 
of  arterial ;  and  the  most  serious  consequences  cannot  fail  to  happen.  The 
kidneys,  and  skin,  and  liver  will  make  great  exertions,  no  doubt— as  excre- 
tory organs— to  throw  out  the  evil  thus  forced  through  the  system  but 
they  will  not  wholly  succeed ;  and  they  themselves  will  suffer  injury  in  the  strain. 

*  "  It  is  not  alleged  that  the  whole  of  the  heating  process  is  done  in  the  lun^s. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  (as  will  immediately  %e 
stated;  that  every  act  of  nutrition  and  disintegration  of  tissue  throughout  the 
body— every  change  from  fluid  to  solid,  and  from  solid  to  fluid— is  accom- 
panied with  disengagement  of  caloric.  But  obviously  while  much  of  the  '  oxid- 
ation '  ii  done  in  the  lungs,  almost  all  the  oxygen  enters  by  the  lungs,  whereby 
the  'oxidation,'  or  burning,  is  performed." 

t  "Whether  it  be  because  alcohol  is  '  peculiarly  combustible'  or  not  may 
not  be  quite  determined  ;  but  Prout  and  others  have  experimentally  ascer- 
tained that  less  carbonic  acid  than  usual  is  evoked  during  the  presence  of 
alcohol  in  the  bipod,  and  that  that  fluid  is  decidedly  darker  than  in  persoi  s 
untainted  by  the  'poison  .  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  alcohol,  circulating  in 
the  blood,  to  a  considerable  extent  suspended,  for  the  time,  the  chemico- vital 
processes  proper  to  the  fluid  m  its  normal  state.  Thus  the  oxidation  of  the 
phosphorus  of  waste  tissue  is  sometimes  so  interrupted  by  alcohol  that  the 
body  of  the  drunkard  smells  of  phosphorus,  his  breath  presents  a  visible 
phosphorence,  and  his  urine  is  luminous  in  the  dark.  As  will  afterwards  hp 
seen,  this  is  the  only  luminosity  which  alcohol  imparts  to  the  debauchee  " 
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The  blofid^m  remain  impure,  important  organs  of  tlie  body  will  be  thrown  into 
a  state  oi  disorder,  and  disease  of  a  serious  kind  may  be  established.  But  the 
whole  oi  the  oxygen  taken  in  by  the  lungs  is  not  thus  accounted  for  A.bout  a 
lourth  passes  into  the  system,  with  the  blood,  without  being  spent  at  all  on  oxi- 
dation or  the  waste.'  Tins  portion  of  the  oxygen  cannot  well  be  traced  in  its 
course  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  acts  an  important  part  in  the 
change  ot  the  nutritious  part  of  the  arterial  blood  into  living  tissue— supplying 
renewal  lor  the  '  waste  ;'  aud  that  it  is  again  active  in  the  crumbling  down  of 
that  tissue— constituting  the  'waste;'  in  both  actions  evolving  caloric"  And  so 
here  is  a  third  way  of  maintaining  the  general  temperature.    "Under  the  term 

alcohol  is  included,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  every  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink.  All  the  varieties  of  spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors  are  the  same  as  to 
their  mtoxieating  quality  ;  that  invariably  depends  upon  the  presence  of  alcohol 
Ihis  may  be  more  or  less  dduted,  mixed,  coloured,  and  flavoured  ;  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  malt  liquors,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  nutritive  material  •  *  but 
it  is  always  present,  and  according  to  its  amount  is 'the  intoxicating  power  of  the 
beverage.  A  man  is  apt  to  chaw  a  broad  distinction— greatly  in  Jus  own  favour 
—between  himself  driuldng  beer  and  another  drinking  brandy,  as  a  daily  habit; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  both  are  drinking  the  same  thing  only  in  different  guise 
and  dilution ;  chemically  and  practically,  there  is  much  the  'same  difference  as 
between  one  who  drinks  spirits  'neat'  and  another  who  drinks  his  allowance  of 
the  same  thing  largely  '  watered.'  The  one  chinks  alcohol  slightly  diluted ;  the 
other  drinks  alcohol  much  diluted,  and  somewhat  modified  bv' flavour :  but 
both  are  drinking  alcohol.  Not  a  day  passes  but  you  may  hear,  'I  am  no 
drinker;  for  years  I  have  never  touched  spirits  ;  I  take  nothing  but  wine.'  The 
man  who  so  expresses  himself  may  be  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  pint  of  sherry, 
or  quart  of  claret,  daily,  or  all  but  dsily ;  and,  while  honestly  convinced  that  lie 
is  toucliing  no  '  spirits,'  is  really  swallowing  the  same  amount  of  alcohol  as  if  he 
had  taken  a  glass  or  two  of  raw  brandy  or  whisky  instead.  He  believes  that 
spirits  are  injurious;  he  would  not  take  them  for  the  world;  yet  all  the  while  he 
it  taking  them;  and  surely  it  is  of  great  importance  that  he  should  be  undeceived. 
Let  it  be  well  understood,  then,  at  starting,  that  all  intoxicating  beverages  con- 
tain alcohol,  as  their  characteristic  and  essential  ingredient ;  and,  however  they 
may  vary  in  taste  or  appearance,  their  chemical  constitution  as  intoxicants  is 
practically  the  same.  Beer,  no  doubt,  is  less  hurtful  than  brandy — wine  less 
dangerous  than  whisky ;  but  chiefly  because  they  contain  less  alcohol. 

"  Alcohol  is  a  poison.   In  chemistry  and  physiology,  this  is  its  proper  place. 

"  Many  readers  may  receive  this  dogmatic  assertion  with  a  '  Pooh,  pooh' — 
'Fanaticism  and  folly' — 'We  know  better.'  Let  me  support  the  assertion, 
therefore,  by  authority.  'The  sedative  action  of  alcohol  on  the  brain,'  says 
Christison — and  we  know  no  higher  authority,  cither  as  regards  poisons  or  1  he 
articles  of  the  materia  mediea — '  constitutes  it  a  power/id  narcotic  poison.  For 
its  effects  as  such,  if  rapidly  brought  on  by  a  large 'dose,  there  is  no  antidote 
known;  the  only  efficacious  treatment  consisting  of  speedy  evacuation  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  employment,  of  brisk  external  stimuli.' 

"NOW  LET  US  INQUIRE  AS  TO  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THIS  FOR- 
MIDABLE AGENT— Obviously,  they  will  vary  according  to  the  age  and  con- 
dition of  the  recipient,  and  especially  according  to  the  manner  and  amount  of  the 
administration. 

"I.  Alcohol  absolutely  pure  is  seldom,  if  ever,  taken  internally.  To  make  it  at  all 
tolerable  to  the  stomach,  it  must  be  diluted;  and  the  strongest' brandy,  whisky, 
or  other  '  spirit'  contains  a  large  proportion  of  water — thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  per 

*  "  Very  small  in  the  best  of  them,  especially  if  you  exclude  the  saccharine 
stuffs.  For,  according  to  Licbig,  suppose  a  man  to  consume,  daily,  eight  or 
ten  quarts  of  '  the  best  Bavarian  beer,'  he  will  obtain  from  it,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months,  no  more  than  the  same  quantity  of  nutritive  constituents  con- 
tained in  u  five-pound  loaf  of  bread." 
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-cent.  Put  though  thus  modified,  a  large  quantity  iu  the  adult,  or  a  small  quan- 
tity in  the  child,  may  prove  rapidly  fatal.  It  is  almost  at  once  absorbed  by  the 
veins  of  the  stomach,  and  mixing  with  the  blood  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  affecting  certain  of  these  very  specially,— namely,  the  nervous  centres. 
These  are  paralysed:  the  heart  stops,  and  life  ceases.  A  man  quaffs  a  quart  of 
brandy  almost  at  a  draught,  tumbles  down,  aud  dies  on  the  spot.  The  shock  of 
the  lame  dose  of  alcohol  on  his  nervous  system,  with  which  it  is  almost  imme- 
diately brought  into  direct  contact  through  absorption  into  the  blood,  acts  like  a 
blow  on  the  head,  or  a  kick  on  the  stomach.  Pmssic  acid  is  not  more,  deadly. 
To  obtain  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  alcohol  dashes  through  every 
obstacle  to  reach  the  brain— the  material  organ  of  reason,  and  the  special  object 
ot  the  poison  when  once  itgains  access  to  the  body— consider  the  following  ex- 
periment of  Dr.  Percy :— He  injected  about  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  alcohol  into 
the  stomach  ot  a  dog,  aud  the  animal  dropped  dead  almost  instantaneously.  As 
soon  thereafter  as  he  coidd  remove  the  bulin— an  operation  which  occupied  only 
a  tew  minutes— and  place  it  in  an  apparatus  for  distillation,  he  by  that  process 
extracted  trom  it  a  notable  quantity  of  the  alcohol— more  than  from  an  equal 
weight  of  any  other  part  of  the  body,  or  of  the  blood  itself. 

'•  II.  But  the  dose  may  not  be  such  as  to  kill  at  once  by  shock.  The  bottle,  we 
shall  suppose,  15  consumed  more  leisurely,  and  by  and  by  the  man  is  found  in  a  state 
closely  resembling  apoplexy— with  suffused  face,  labouring  pulse,  heavy,  noisy 
breathing,  and  total  insensibility.  What  has  happened  ?  The  alcohol  absorbed 
nas  reached  the  nervous  centres  as  before,  and  has  all  but  paralysed  their  func- 
tion^f  mj  c?nseclueuce>  tlie  heart  and  lungs  are  both  acting  most  imperfectly 
the  blood  is  failing  to  receive  its  clue  proportion  of  oxvgen  in  its  oozy  passage 
through  the  lungs,  and  is,  besides,  directly  altered  for  the  worse  by  the  alcohor's 
actual  presence  in  it  The  man  is  choking  gradually;  as  if  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck  or  a  clot  ot  blood  m  his  brain.  The  hand  of  alcohol  is  on  his  throat- 
breathing  becomes  slower  and  slower,  the  heart  beats  more  and  more  faintly  the 
body  grows  cold  and  in  no  long  time  all  is  still  in  death.  Peculiar  circum- 
stances may  render  such  an  event  possible  under  even  a  comparatively  small 
dose.  Ordinary  intoxication'  may  not  have  occurred,  yet  the  alcohol  may  so 
injuriously  determine  to  and  act  on  the  brain,  as  to  cause  congestive  apoplexy 
modified  by  symptoms  ot  poisoning.  And  under  this,  life  may  give  way  as  iii 
the  following  case:— A  gentleman  supped  out,  drank  several  tumblers  of  toddy 
came  home  went  to  bed.  In  the  morniug  he  was  found  insensible.  A  physi- 
cian, hurriedly  called  at  once  recognised  the  symptoms  as  those  of  narcotic 
poisoning,  and  treated  the  patient  accordingly.  Peaction  began,  but  failed  and 
death  occurred  within  a  tew  hours.  On  dissection,  no  organic  lesion  or  other 
cause  ot  death  was  detected.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  carefully- secured 
and  made  over  to  the  care  ol  a  skilful  chemist.  Morphia  was  suspected,  but 
nothing  could  be  found — save  alcohol. 

"III.  INTOXICATION/  We  need  not  describe  what  everyone  has  seen 
and  not  a  few  have  felt  Let  us,  however,  trace  the  action  of  the  agent  in  this 
too  common  variety  of  alcohol  s  e  lects.  Peaching  the  brain  more  gradually 
and  m  smaller  quantities  than  in  the  previous  examples,  tin;  alcohol  acts  as  a 
stimulant  at  first.  Ibe  intellectual  functions  are  excited,  as  shown  by  Raiefcv 
talkativeness  animated  expression,  play  of  fancy,  and  increased  rapidity  as  we'll 
as  variety  of  thought.  Put  the  paramount  function  of  voluntary  control— t\\Q 
great  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  human  mind-is  already  affected  other- 
wise than  by  increase  or  exaltation.  While  perception,  mcmorv,  and  imauinal  ion 
are  sncc.ally  excited,  the  will  almost  from  the  first,  is  sensibly  impaired  The 
m.nd  suffers  in  its  best  part,  through  even  slight  tampering  thus  with  the 
material  organ  wherewith  it,  is  connected. 

"The heart  is  roused  and  beats  quicker;  the  general  circulation  is  hastened 
and  the  whole  frame  feels  wanner,  st  ronger,  and  better  «^uuu, 

"  As  the  dose  is  continued,  its  effects  are  not  only  observed  in  the  functions  of 
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the  anterior  and  upper  parts  of  the  brain — its  intellectual  portion— but  extend 
to  the  deeper  and  posterior  parts,  connected  with  special  sense  and  muscular 
power.  _  Sight  and  hearing  are  affected,  the  limbs  grow  weak  and  tottering,  the 
head  swims,  the  tongue  refuses  distinct  articulation.  At  the  same  time  intellec- 
tual excitement  becomes  more  and  more  decidedly  intellectual  perversion,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  delirium  ;  reason  is  at  a  discount,  and  voluntary  control 
placed  more  and  more  in  abeyance.  What  is  specially  human  is  lessened,  what 
is  merely  animal  is  intensified ;  the  passions  rise  rebelliously,  and  defy  all  moral 
control ; .  and  the  man  becomes,  under  his  own  act,  what  the  law  has  quaintly 
termed  him,  '  vohmtarim  demon!  He  is  temporarily  insane,  and  fitted  for  any  act 
of  violence  to  himself  or  others.  But  as  the  poisoning  material  filters  on  into 
the  frame,  its  effects  advance  still  farther.  All  semblance  of  stimulation,  in  any 
part  or  way,  is  over  now.  Intellect  is  all  but  departed  ;  and  muscular  power,  as 
well  as  the  special  senses,  are  gone  or  going  too.  Besides  involvement  of  the 
whole  brain,  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  is  suffering ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  heart  is  weakened,  the  pulse  is  labouring,  the  respiration  is  oppressed ;  the 
face,  that  awhile  ago  was  pale  and  haggard,  is  growing  swollen  and  livid ;  and 
unless  a  halt  is  called  now, life  will  speedily  be  in  peril  by  coma.  The  best  that 
can  happen  is  a  heavy  deathlike  sleep  of  long  duration,  with  au  awakening  to 
fever  of  body  and  misery  of  mind. 

"  OR  THE  MENTAL  AFFECTION  MAY  BE  OF  A  DIFFERENT  FORM 
STILL— WHAT  IS  TERMED  '  DELIRIUM  TREMENS :  '—the  body  weak, 
the  nerves  unstrung,  the  mind  a  prey  to  all  manner  of  rapidly  shifting  delusions, 
with  suspicion  and  fear:  violence  toothers  improbable,  but  injury  to  self  not 
unlikely.  This  may  be  the  result  of  an  occasional  bout  of  hard  drinking,  or  may 
form  a  part  of  the  '  chronic  poisoning.'  Ordinarily,  it  is  connected  with  some 
aggravated  excess  in  the  habitually  intemperate.  As  a  sample,  take  a  case— in 
some  respects  curious.  A  gentleman  of  middle  age,  and  active  business  habits, 
had  for  years  been  intemperate ;  and  more  than  one  attack  of  delirium  tremens 
had  imperilled  his  life.  When  first  I  saw  him,  lie  was  in  his  shirt,  hopping 
incessantly  from  chair  to  chair,  in  order  to  avoid  myriads  of  snakes  that  were 
crawling  on  the  carpet.  Then  the  vision  changed  upon  him,  and  he  rushed 
about  more  violently  to  escape  from  men  following  him  with  sharp  knives. 
Suddenly  he  leaped  upon  the  bed,  arranged  his  limbs  quietly,  and  scarcely 
breathed.  He  told  us  he  was  dead,  and  read  out  an  announcement  of  Ins  sudden 
and  unexpected  decease,  from  the  page  of  an  imaginary  Con rant,  concluding  with 
'Friends  will  please  to  accept  of  this  intimation.'  So  he  lay  for  some  minutes, 
affording  breathing-time  to  his  attendants ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  he  rose,  went 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  began  to  write  with  a  trembling  hand  hastily  at  the 
table.  He  said  that  he  had  stupidly  forgotten  to  add  a  codicil  to  his  will,  and 
was  glad  to  find  that  it  was  not  too  late  to  supply  the  omission.  Having  written 
a  tolerably  coherent  statement,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  died  on  such  a  date, 
and  that  he  begged  his  employers  to  support  his  son  as  his  successor  m  business, 
he  quietly  returned  to  his  bedroom ;  but  no  sooner  did  lie  cast  his  eye  on  the 
empty  bed,  than  he  broke  forth  in  a  most  violent  tirade  against  the  attendants 
for  having  stolen  his  body.  'Where  is  it?  where  is  it?  I  left  it  lying  there 
when  I  went  into  the  parlour  to  write  the  codicil,  and  when  my  bark  was  turned 
some  scoundrel  has  taken  it  away.  Bring  it  back  instantly.'  And  so  he  lapsed 
into  excitement  again.  But  by  and  by  stupor  came  ou  he  lay  quiet  once  more, 
and  despite  of  all  the  help  that  we  could  give,  the  '  died  at  Edinburgh  became  a 
sad  reality.  The  man  does  not  always  die,  however;  he  may  recover  many  a 
time,  drinking  on  and  on  ;  but  death  m  the  paroxysm  is  not  uiilrcqiieut ;  ana 
besides,  this  trembling  delirium  may  pass  away,  only  to  be  iollowecl  by  steaaj 

mS" ALCOHOL  AS  FOOD.-Herc  is  the  fundamental,  and  fatal  error;  men 
esteeming  that  to  be  food,  and  using  it  as  such  winch  IS  really  not  toott,  ma 
physic,  l^ood,  properly  so  called,  is  that  which  enters  the  stomach,  and  is 
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thence  absorbed  into  the  general  circulation,  with  the  double  object  of  nour- 
ishing the  body  and  maintaining  its  due  temperature.    Such  food  meets  with  a 
solvent  in  the  natural  secretions  of  the  stomach,  and  of  other  organs  connected 
with  the  chyle-making  apparatus— such  _  as  the  salivary  glands,  the  liver,  the 
pancreas ;  and,  besides,  a  solvent  is  needful  also  from  without— holding  the  food 
in  solution  at  the  time  of  being  taken,  or  swallowed  aloug  with  it,  or  after  it,  in 
sips  or  draughts.   Now,  can  alcohol  be  duly  entered  here  as  food,  or  solvent  for 
iood?   Not  as  the  latter,  certainly.   It  refuses  to  act  along  with  the  gastric 
juice.    '  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,'  says  Dr.  Dundas  Thompson,  '  that  alcohol, 
when  added  to  the  digestive  fluid,  produces  a  white  precipitate,  so  that  the  fluid 
is  no  longer  capable  of  digesting  animal  or  vegetable  matter.'    '  The  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants,'  say  Todd  and  Bowman,  '  retards  digestion  by  coagulating 
the  pepsin  (an  essential  element  of  the  gastric  juice),  and  thereby  interfering 
with  its  action.   Were  it  not  that  wine  and  spirits  are  rapidly  absorbed,  the 
introduction  of  these  into  the  stomach  in  any  quantity  would  be  a  complete  bar 
to  the  digestion  of  the  food,  as  the  pepsin  would  be  precipitated  from  solution  as 
quickly  as  it  was  formed  by  the  stomach.'    In  the  laboratory  of  the  pharma- 
ceutist, alcohol  is  very  valuable  as  a  solvent ;  it  holds  many  things  in  admirable 
solution,  and  many  a  good  tincture  it  makes.    But  in  the  living  stomach  of  man 
— which  ought  to  be  no  drug-shop — alcohol  tends  to  harden  and  coagulate  rather 
than  to  sotten  and  dissolve.    'It  is  through  the  medium  of  the  water  contained 
in  the  animal  body,'  says  Carpenter,  '  that  all  its  vital  functions  are  carried  on. 
No  other  liquid  than  water  can  act  as  the  solvent  for  the  various  articles  of  food 
which  are  taken  into  the  stomach.'   Water  dissolves  them  there;  water  carries 
them  into  the  blood,  and  through  the  frame ;  and  water  helps  to  work  them  off 
again  when  useless.   Indeed,  water  seems  to  have  a  very  remarkable  power  in 
depuration  of  the  system  from  the  noxious  presence  of  effete  material— more 
especially  when  taken  beyond  the  limits  of  what  mere  slaking  of  thirst  requires. 
And  on  this  water-poicer,  no  doubt,  much  of  the  success  of '  the  water  cure'  deneuds 
/■BUT^IF  ALCOHOL  BE  NO  SOLVENT  OF  FOOD,  IS  IT  FOOD 
ITSELF?   Let  us  see.    Can  it  nourish  or  repair  the  waste  of  tissue  ?    Not  at 
all.    It  contains  no  sufficient  chemical  constitution  for  that  end:  and,  besides, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  conveyed  unchanged  into  the  blood,  and  so  circulates  there 
until  either  disposed  of  by  combustion  in  the  lungs,  or  removed  (more  or  less 
modified  then)  by  the  organs  of  excretion.    Does  it  help  to  maintam  due  tem- 
perature ?    It  is  only  too  ready  to  do  so.    It  is  very  forward  to  be  burnt  in  the 
lungs.   But  is  its  action  there  desirable  ?   The  mixed  ordinary  food  of  man  (as 
beef,  bread,  and  vegetables)  which  nourishes  his  hod}'— doing  specially  and  well 
what  alcohol  cannot  do  at  all— contains  not  only  the  peculiar  materials  for 
nutrition,  but  more  or  less  oi  fat  or  oil,  and  sugar  or  matter  convertible  into 
sugar.   Now  these— especially  the  od— are  very  suitable  for  oxidation  by  the 
lungs,— hence  often  termed  '  respiratory  food ;'  and  their  peculiar  function  seems 
to  be  the  undergoing  of  that  process,  with  a  view  to  maintain  temperature— in 
so  far  as  such  maintenance  may  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  what  is  done  by 
oxidation  of  the  waste  material  returning  in  the  venous  blood.    Iu  other  words 
the  natural  arrangement  as  to  maintaining  temperature  seems  to  be  as  follows  •— 
Probably  every  act  ot  nutrition  and  every  act  of  disintegration  of  tissue— the 
passing  of  fluids  into  a  solid,  and  of  solids  into  a  fluid  condition— is  attended 
with  more  or  less  production  of  heat  •  a  special  supply  of  spare  oxygen  being  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.    Besides,  the  disintegrated  and  waste  material  in  the 
venous  blood  is  burned  oil,  combining  directly  with  oxygen  taken  into  the 


the  superfluity  being  stored  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  ordinary  fatty  t 
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throughout  the  body,  to  meet  accidental  scantiness  of  supply,  through  long  fesi  s 
or  famine. 

Suppose,  now,  that  alcohol  is  taken  in  any  considerable  quantity,  along  with 
the  ordinary  supply  of  food.  It  gets  speedily  into  the  blood,  and  into  the  lungs. 
There  it  has  a  greater  appetite  for  oxygen  than  any  of  the  other  combustible 
materials  we  have  mentioned  4  and  accordingly  is  burned  oft' first.  The  tempera- 
ture may  be  maintained  in  this  way,  no  doubt.  But  what  happens  in  consequence 
of  the  temperature  being-  thus  maintained?  Two  things  ;  or  one  of  two  things 
at  the  least :— The  oil  and  sugar  are  not  burnt  oft'  sufficiently,  and  these  materials 
accumulate  unduly  in  the  body ;  or  the  waste  material  of  the  blood  is  not  burnt 
off  sufficient  ly,  and  this  accumulates  unduly  in  the  body— poisoning  the  blood,  and 
producing  the  serious  consequences  formerly  spoken  of;  or  both  of  these  results 
may  occur,  as  we  believe  most  frequently  is  the  case.  And  a  third  evil  is  also 
possible :— The  '  spare  oxygen,'  as  we  have  termed  it— intended  to  circulate  with 
the  blood  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  system,  and  to  act  an  important  part 
during-  both  the  waste  of  tissue  and  its  repair,  so  generating  heat— may  also  be 
seriously  encroached  upon;  so  great  and  greedy -is  the  appetite  of  alcohol  for 
this  substance.  The  obvious  deduction  is  surely  this  :  that  when  man  receives 
a  fair  average  supply  of  food,  he  obtains  at  least  enough  of  combustible  material 
thereby;  and  that  when  alcohol  is  taken  in  addition,  it  is  unnecessary  5  the  act  is 
a  work  of  pure  supererogation— so  far  as  warmth-giving  intra-combustion  is  con- 
cerned. And  further,  the  alcohol  so  taken  is  not  only  unnecessary,  it  is  also 
hurtful,  by  preventing  certain  changes  in  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  the 
occurrence  of  which,  is  essential  to  health.  Alcohol  in  short,  is  in  such  circum- 
stances not  onlv  unnecessary  but  injurious. 

"  THE  POWER,  OF  ALCOHOL  TO  SUSTAIN  A  MAN  UNDER  BODILY 
LABOUR. — Many  believe  that  such  power  exists  to  a  very  great  degree,  and 
they  ground  their  belief  on  personal  observation.  All  is  based,  however,  on  a 
fallacy.  Labour  exhausts  vital  strength — wasting  structure,  lowering  function. 
The  natural  remedy  for  such  exhaustion  is  food  and  rest.  Waste  of  tissue  is 
repaired,  and  the  living  power  of  the  renovated  tissue  re -accumulates,  ready  for  a 
fresh  bout  of  working.  The  exhaustion  of  bodily  labour,  remember,  implies  dis- 
integration of  substance,  as  well  as  diminution  of  power,  especially  in  two  tissues 
— the  muscular  and  nervous :  the  muscular  is  the  direct  agent  of  work ;  the 
nervous  is  the  inciter  and  inspector — the  '  oversman;'  and  both  are  more  or  less 
exhausted  by  their  respective  duties.  Now,  how  is  such  exhaustion  to  be  eithcr 
retarded  or  recovered  from  ?  We  again  say,  by  food  and  rest,  properly  arranged 
in  regard  to  time  and  quantity.  Let  a  man  have  sufficient  food,  and  suflicieni 
rest,  at  the  proper  times ;  and  he  needs  no  other  corporeal  help  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  his  daily  toil.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  overtake  as  much  work  as  his 
frame  is  naturally  lit  to  bear.  And  if,  under  such  circumstances,  he  break 
down,  or  threaten  to  do  so,  it  is  a  sign,  not  that  he  needs  more  working  power, 
but  that,  being  overtasked,  a  portion  of  the  exacted  work  should  be  foregone. 
And,  consequently,  t  he  man  who  stimulates  himself,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  guilty  of  folly ;  while  he  who  stimulates  another,  in  similar  circumstances,  is 
guilty  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  Now,  can  alcohol  be  brought  under  the 
category  of  'food'  here?  As  such  only  can  it  prove  a  true  antidote  to  exhaus- 
tion by  labour.  No  one  asserts  that  it  has  any  power  to  repair  muscular 
tissue.  Has  it  any  power  to  nourish  or  repair  nervous  tissue:  This  ques- 
tion is  open  to  debate ;  but  our  best  authorit  ies  answer  it  in  the  nega- 
tive. Well,  then,  if  you  give  alcohol  to  a  man  exhausted,  or  being  ex- 
hausted, by  labour,  what  ell'cct  does  it  produce?  Does  it  not  revive  him, 
giving  to  his  hand  a  stronger  grasp,  and  to  his  limbs  now  vigour  ?  do  not  the 
strokes  of  his  hammer  gain  a  fresh  force,  and  does  not  the  task  which  lie  had 
almost  abandoned  become  rapidly  consumed  ?  How  is  this  P  Not,  that  he  has 
got  any  nourishment  or  repair— any  real  return  of  strength ;  but  because  he  has 
been  goaded  on  to  expend  the  remainder  of  his  then  existing  strength  or  working 
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capital  more  rapidly  and  determinedly  than  he  otherwise  would  or  could  (or 
should)  have  done  :  "the  ultimate  result,  of  course,  being-,  that  when  the  task  is 
done,  the  man  is  done  too.  The  exhaustion  is  infinitely  greater  than  it,  otherwise 
would  have  been. 

"  The  alcohol  does  not  give  substance  and  strength  to  either  of  the  decaying 
tissues ;  it  only  stimulates  "one  of  them— the  nervous  ;  and  so  forces  on  this  to 
force  on  the  other.  The  nervous  system  is  to  the  muscular  as  the  rider  to  the 
horse,  giuding  and  controlling  its  movements.  Alcohol  provides  this  rider  with 
a  spur  and  whip,  whereby  the  poor  horse,  jaded  though  he  be,  may  be  urged  on  to 
do  an  amount  ot  work  which  otherwise  lie  w ould  have  broken  down  under.  With 
what  beneiit  to  the  horse  ?  Exhaustion,  fatigue,  founder.  With  what  benefit 
to  the  rider  ?  There  is  retribution  here ;  the  result  is,  fatigue  and  founder  too : 
for  the  alcohol,  acting  as  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  exhausts  its  force 
and  disintegrates  its  tissue  in  compelling  it  to  urge  on  the  muscles  to  a  more 
rapid  exhaustion  of  their  force  and  disintegration  of  their  tissue.  The  spur  and 
whip,  in  their  effects,  exhaust  the  horse,  but  the  labour  of  whipping  and  spur- 
ring exhausts  the  rider  too ;  and  after  the  effort  is  over,  both  the  inciter  and  the 
incited  are  in  much  the  same  plight  Had  it  not  been  better  to  have  ceased 
from  work  for  a  time,  giving  the  beast  of  burden  its  food  and  rest,  the  dis- 
mounted rider  likewise  seeking  his  refreshment  and  repose;  so  that,  after  a 
wliile,  both  might  have  started  with  new  mettle?  If  alcohol  has  any  power 
whatever  in  giving  strength,  wind,  endurance,  condition,  why  do  trainers  make  so 
little  use  of  it  in  preparing  their  men  for  feats  of  great  exertion  ?  All  trainers 
use  it,  we  know,  most  sparingly  :  not  only  in  small  quantity,  but  much  diluted. 
And  the  best  trainers  do  not  employ  it  at  all ;  strictly  forbidding  its  use,  indeed, 
because  experience  has  told  them  of  its  hurtful  tendency,  in  opposing  rather 
than  favouring  their  object  in  view.  Tea  and  coffee,  then,  may  rank  both  as 
food  and  medicine.  And  the  question  naturally  arises,  in  reference  to  their  latter 
character,  whether  the  copious  and  constant  use  of  them  as  food  is  quite  proper 
and  safe  ?  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  essential  even  under  the  greatest  exer- 
tion. And  without  presuming  to  dogmatise,  we  would  venture  to  say  that  when 
used  as  ordinary  diet,  or  as  luxuries  in  connexion  with  it,  they  ought  to  be 
taken  weak,  as  well  as  in  moderate  quantity  —  in  other  words,  temperately ; 
whiie  large  and  strong  doses  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  necessities  of  the 
nervous  system  arising  from  exhaustion  by  labour  or  thought,  depression  by 
accident,  or  disorder  by  disease.  When  judiciously  used,  they  may  contribute 
greatly  to  our  comfort — as  much  as  any  form  of  alcohol  can  do,  and  with  none 
of  its  sinister  residts  on  body,  mind,  or  morals.  Call  them  medicines,  if  you 
will.  They  are  'domestic  medicines,'  at  once  safe  and  suitable;  and,  as  such, 
the  canister  may  range  on  the  frugal  cupboard  far  more  appropriately  than  the 
decanter  or  the  black-bottle,  the  tankard,  the  greybeard,  or  the  glass.  The 
grea?  advantage  of  the  water-drinker,  as  compared  with  the  alcoholist,  under 
■work,  is  this.  He  has  the  same  strength,  with  greater  self-control.  He  is 
ready  to  stop,  when  necessity  requires  that  he  should,  aud  runs  less  risk,  eon- 
se/mently,  of  injury  by  excessive  strain.  He  does  not  expend  a  temporary  energy, 
at  the  expense  of  future  exhaustion.  He  does  not  avail  himself  of  a  doubtful 
and  deceitful  help,  at  the  cost  of  deterioration  of  the  blood,  and  consequent 
danger  to  health  and  life.  He  does  his  work  at  least  as  copiously  and  as  well  as 
the  other,  even  for  a  time ;  and  in  long  continuance  of  labour,  he  will  do  it  both 
more  copiously  and  better.  He  obtains  his  desired  end  in  all  respects  satisfac- 
torily. There  is  no  lassitude,  headache,  feverishness,  foul  tongue,  or  acluug 
bmbs  the  next  day— even  after  the  hardest  labour.  All  is  fresh,  and  supple,  and 
free.    There  is  no  reaction!'  * 


*  "I  have  backed  as  many  as  CO  tons  in  a  day,  with  perfect  case,"  says  a 
London  co«l-whipper,  "  since  f  took  the  pledge.  But,  before,  I  should  scarcely 
have  been  able  to  crawl  home ;  certain  to  have  lost  the  next  day's  icorlc." 
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Many  who  have  never  been  numbered  among  Temperance  Societies 
are  now  convinced  of  this  necessity.  Already  beneficent  results  have  flowed 
from  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  on  one  day  in  the  week  in  Scotland,  and 
from  the  reduction  of  the  facilities  for  drinking  in  the  morning  and  at  night  of 
other  days.  In  Glasgow  there  has  been,  during  three  years  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  a  reduction  of  police  cases  of  drunkenness,  amounting  to  18,502,  while 
the  population  has  increased  67,000.  This  success  has  been  remarkable!  But 
much  more  must  be  done  by  the  legislature.  The  advantage  gained  is  a  fixing 
of  the  lever,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  superincumbent  mass  of  drunkenness 
legally  encouraged,  all  available  force  must  unite  to  remove  it." 

"  KILLING  NO  MURDER."— The  case  wliich  I  give  below  was  published 
by  Dr.  Bright,  in  a  Paper  on  Jaundice,  in  the  first  volnnie  of  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,  and  it  is  a.  counterpart  of  the  oases  quoted  by  Dr.  Alison.  It  strikingly 
shows  the  barbarity  of  the  present  authorised  mode  of  treatment  by  surgeons 
and  physicians.  There  is  no  principle  of  scientific  knowledge  shown  in  the 
treatment  of  sucli  cases :  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  patients  are  seen  by  them 
sinking  under  their  hands,  day^  by  day,  as  the  vital  powers  of  the  body  are 
gradually  sapped  by  the  bleeding,  blisters,  and  purgatives,  winch  gradually 
destroy  the  nervous  vitality,  until  nature  kindly  takes  the  poor  tortured  sufl'erer 
out  of  then- hands.  The  physic  in  this  case  first  brings  on  jaundice,  by  con- 
stantly causing  nausea,  which  ipecacuanha  is  intended  to  produce.  Then  when 
it  is  found  that  the  liver  does  not  act,  to  make  it  do  so,  the  strange  plan  of 
further  weakening  it  by  di-awing  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  from  that  region  is 
adopted ;  this,  and  the  doses  of  physic,  effectually  take  away  all  chance  of  restora- 
tion. And  it  is  striking,  how,  day  by  day,  as  such  outrages  were  perpetrated  on 
nature's  laws  and  common  sense,  first  one  organ,  and  then  another^  ceased  to 
act,  until  a  cruel  and  agonising  death  released  the  poor  sufferer. 

"  Case  4. — Sarah  ,  aged  twenty-eight,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital, 

as  a  surgeon's  patient,  on  the  6th  of  August.  She  was  a  married  woman,  and 
had  bomc  two  or  three  children ;  but  had  latterly  been  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, and  was  said  to  be  much  addicted  to  drinking.  As  she  had  sores  of 
a  very  suspicious  character,  she  was  ordered  to  take  sarsaparilla  three  times 
a  day,  with  five  grains  of  the  compound  ipecacuanha  powder,  and  of  the 
Plummer's  pill,  every  night,  which  she  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  On 
the  13th  of  November,  I  was  requested  to  take  charge  of  her,  as  she  was 
apparently  very  ill ;  had  been  complaining  of  abdominal  pain  for  the  last  week ; 
and  during  the  last  two  days  had  become  jaundiced.  I  found  the  bowels  rather 
coirfined ;  urine  tinged  with  bile ;  pulse  moderate,  but  quick ;  slight  tenderness 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  ("Fourteen  ounces  of  blood  were  ordered  to  be  drawn 
by  cupping  from  the  region  of  the  liver  ;  the  belly  to  be  fomented  :  five  grains  of 
mercury  with  chalk  to  be  taken  immediately,  and  half  an  ounce  of  castor-oil  four 
hours  after,  and  to  be  repeated  until  the  bowels  should  be  relaxed.)  14th. — 
There  is  still  some  tenderness  on  pressure  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
accelerated  pulse.  (Fifteen  leeches  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  the  mercury  with 
chalk,  and  the  castor-oil,  to  be  repeated.)  The  yellowness  increased ;  the  stools 
continued  of  a  pale  clay  colour ;  the  tenderness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen 
continued.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detail  of  all  the  daily  symptoms.  Cupping, 
mercurial  purges,  and  blue  pill,  with  fomentations,  were  continued ;  aud  dming 
ten  days  no  very  remarkable  change  occurred.  (The  woman  must  have  had  a 
strong  constitution,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  vital  force,  to  stand  all  this  as  well 
as  sfic  did.)  24th. — Slight  tenderness  over  the  whole  abdomen  ;  colour  very  in- 
tense ;  pulse  96,  small,  and  rather  sharp ;  respiration,  27 ;  bowels  confined  ; 
thirst  •  occasional  sickness  ;  and  occasional  pains  in  the  abdomen,  much  rebeved 
by  the'  fomentation.  {Mark  the  relieving  effort,  of  our  plans  in  such  cases ;  why 
was  it  not  continued  when  it  gave  relief?)  28th.— She  generally  prefers  the 
sitting  posture  in  bed.  Lips  dry;  tongue  moist  and  red;  some  sluggishness  m 
her  mode  of  speech,  and  a  plaintive  tone  {no  wonder)  ;  pulse  SS;  no  sickness; 
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six  or  seven  loose  dejections.  (Twelve  leeches  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  a  lin- 
seed poultice  to  the  belly.)  29th.— One  copious  lumpy  white  stool.  Pulse,  96 ; 
Sight  tenderness  of  pit  of  stomach;  respiration  tranquil;  tongue  moist,  but 
more  red  at  the  edges.  December  1st. — Her  pupils  are  rather  dilated;  her  mode 
of  utterance  is  dull  and  inchstinct;  complains  of  loss  of  power  in  the  left  hand; 
the  right  is  already  disabled  by  disease.  2nd.— Is  lying  on  her  right  side, 
drowsy,  with  her  legs  drawn  up,  moving  her  left  hand  with  a  kind  of  jactitation, 
often  raising  it  to  her  head ;  she  is  capable  of  being  so  far  roused  as  to  put  out 
her  tonaue  Vhen  pressed  to  do  so.  Tongue  moist,  and  red  at  the  edges  ;  the 
pupils  are  dilated.  (A  blister  to  the  crown  of  the  head ;  a  carthartic  enema.) 
3rd. — Yesterday  evenin?  she  was  screaming  loudly,  with  her  tongue  protruded 
between  her  teeth.  To-day  she  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  coma,  with  the  eyes  turned 
up.  She  is  incapable  of  being  roused,  and  has  taken  no  nourishment  or  medi- 
cine since  yesterday.    She  died  the  following  day." 

Mark,  not  one  single  application  was  given  with  a  view  to  nutrition  ; — it  was 
all  tire  and  sword  against  the  frame,  until  it  succumbed  to  the  superior  force, 
skill,  and  science  brought  to  bear  against  it;  and  all  this  done  in  clear  contradic- 
tion to  the  Faculty's  own  discoveries, — that  the  life  of  the  body  exists  in  the 
nervous  vitality,  the  vis  vita;  of  the  ganglionic  system,  or  nerves  of  nutrition. 
They  say,  whatever  lowers  this  brings  on  disease  and  death,  and  yet  they  lower 
this  "power  with  a  promptitude  and  with  as  steady  an  aim  as  a  rifleman  does  his 
gun,  and  with  as  fatal  an  effect.  I  give  the  following  case  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  which  shows  that  the  identical  mode  of  action  was 
then  in  use  as  now ; — the  same  war  to  the  knife  against  the  delicate  wonderful 
structure  of  the  human  frame.  The  doctors,  however,  had  not  then  made  the 
•discoveries  of  the  functions  and  nature  of  the  nervous  system,  which  are  now  so 
clear;  and,  consequently,  they  are  entirely  unjustified  at  the  present  time  in 
using  the  barber-surgeons'  mode  of  practice. 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  QUOTED  FROM  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
BRITISH  HISTORY,  by  Edmund  Lodge,  and  shows  that  the  practice  of 
killing  by  bleeding,  blistering,  and  physic,  was  exactly  the  same  in  a.d.  1594,  as 
the  previous  quotation  shows  it  is  now  in  a.d.  185S,  as  practised  by  the  "  Quali- 
fied" in  our  own  days.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  variation  in 
the  264  years,  except  that  medical  professors,  in  our  day,  do  not  attribute  the 
.  failures  to  witches,  but  to  the  want  of  the  power  of  life,  which  their  treatment 
so  effectuallv  destroys. 

"Indorsed,  'TORCHING  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY, 
APRIL,  1594' 

"  The  5th  of  April,  1591,  his  Honour  fell  sick  at  Knowsley ;  on  Saturday  he 
returned  to  Lathome,  and  feeling  himself  worse,  he  sent  to  Chester  for  one' Dr. 
Case,  who,  the  week  before,  had  given  physic  to  his  lady.  On  the  Sunday  his 
Honour  had  cast  seven  times  before  the  doctor's  coming ;  the  colour  of  his 
vomits  was  like  soot  or  rusty  iron ;  the  substance  gross  and  fatty ;  the  quantity 
about  seven  pints;  the  smell  not  without  some  offence;  his  Honour's  water,  in 
colour,  substance,  and  smell,  not  unlike  his  vomits.  The  same  night  he  took  a 
glister,  which  wrought  five  times.  On  Monday  morning  he  took  one  drachm  of 
rhubarb,  and  half  an  ounce  of  manna,  in  a  draught  of  chicken  broth,  which 
wrought  nine  times.  On  Tuesday,  because  of  his  continual  bleeding  by  vomits, 
he  was  most  instantly  in  treated  to  be  let  blood,  yet  by  no  means  lie  could  be 
persuaded  thereunto;  therefore,  that  da}',  only  fomentations,  oils,  and  com- 
fortable plaisters  were  applied.  On  Wednesday,  by  the  appointment  of  all  his 
doctors,  he  took  another  glister,  which  wrought  six  times  ;  and  on  Thursday  he 
took  another  purge,  which  wrought  with  great  case  nine  times.  The  same  night 
he  took  some  diascordiurn,  which  somewhat  stayed  his  stomach  from  vomiting, 
the  which  never  ceased,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  time  of  his  Honour's  sickness! 
On  Friday  he  took  a  diaphorecion,  or  a  medicine  to  make  him  sweat;  but  he 
•could  not  sweat,  although  internally  and  externally  all  helps  of  art  were  used. 
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2£j&!  fhis  WatC1'  sta?cd  0Ii  a  saddR11-  0n  Saturday  all  means  were  used  to 
piovoke  water,-as  a  glister,  drinks,  fomentations,  ofciZfaiSte Ld 
SSSS^  notuT  Prevailed:  ^Sm^WMo^aS^K1/ 
Jhch  the  surgeon  olten  sucked,  U  no  water  appeared!  TSdTnaS 

be  Ins  long  and  over-Solent  exercise,  which  his  Honour  took'  four  days  n  t  he 
Easter  week  wherein  he  vehemently  distempered  the  whole  stale  o?l  is  l  o 
ihs  Honour  s  diseases  were  apparently  vomiting  of  rusty  matter  and  b  oo  l' 
yehW  jaundice  swelling  of  the  splenc,  melting  of  his  M,  K7of£Ser' 
the  hiccough.  His  Honour  took  Eeza  stone  and  unicorn's  horn  ' 
Ut  appears  the  doctors  were  so  confident  in  their  mode  of  practice  thatthev 
could  only  account,  for  its  not  succeeding  by  attributing  death  to  witchcraft  •  I 
council  was  called  in,  and  the  following  report  drawn  up!]  mt '  a 

"A  brief  of  such  Reasons  and  Conjectures  wldoh  caused  many  to  suppose 
/us  Honour  to  have  been,  bewitched. 
"1.  On  Thursday  night,  being  the  4th  of  April,  1594  Iris  Honour-  cried  sud- 
Seam  tobe  dead  °at  of  Ms  bed>  sou§'ht  nis  lad>>  ^om  he  thought  in 

"2.  On  Friday  in  his  chamber  at  Knowsley,  about  six  o'clock  at  night,  there 
appeared  a  man,  tall  as  he  thought,  who  twice  crossed  him  swiftly;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  place  where  he  saw  him,  he  fell  sick. 

"3.  The  same  night  he  dreamed  that  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  and 
wounded  m  many  other  places  of  his  body.  ' 
"4.  There  was  found  in  my  Lord's  chamber,  by  one  Mr.  Hallsall,  an  image  of 
at!'         8     U'      ™  through  the  beU-'r  thel'cof>  as  he  sported  upon  his 

"5.  One  Jane,  a  witch,  demanded  of  one  Mr.  Gowleborne,  his  Honour's 
secretary,  whether  my  Lore  felt  no  pah  in  his  lower  parts,  and  whether  as  yet 
stayed    ™y       r  5  Vei7  tim°'  aS  **  is  thou3'M>  his  Honour's  water 

"6._  All  physic  wrought  well,  and  yet  he  had  no  ease  ;  his  diseases  were  many 
and  Ills  vomits  violent,  and  yet  his  pulse  ever  remained  sood  and  perfect 

«  o  tt   ■  m     m  time  ot' siclcness  crit;d  he  was  bewitched 

i    ij  ,    ^l1,™10  ^  tr™ce  twice,  not  able  to  stir  head,  hand,  or  foot,  when  he 
should  have  taken  physic. 

"  9-  In  the  end  he  cried  out  against  witches  and  witchcraft,  reposing  his  only 
iiope  ot  salvation  upon  the  merits  of  his  blessed  Saviour. 

10.  One  of  the  witches  having  said  well  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  bein"  forced 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  if  she  had  bewilchcd  his  Honour  she  mHit 
not  be  able  to  say  it,  again  before  the  examiners  she  said  all  well,  till  she  came 
to  Dinntte  nobis  debita  nostra  which  by  no  means  she  could  say  or  repeat 
although  it  was  often  rehearsed  to  her."  (Whether  or  not  the//  burnt  the  witch  is 
omitted) 

.  "  THE  CASE  OF  MR.  STAFFORD,  M.P.-(Coinmunieafed  to  The  Morn- 
ing Star,  Nov.  28,  1857.)— The  premature  and  sudden  death  of  Mr.  A.  Stafford 
is  suggestive  of  so  many  painful  reflections,  that  I  am  prompted  to  analyse  in 
detail  the  medical  evidence  adduced  at  the  inquest,  and  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
not  possible,  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  rational  system  of  medical  treatment,  to 
ensure  more  happy  results,  and  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  similar  exhibitions  to 
that  which  preceded  the  death  of  the  lamented  member  for  Northamptonsliire. 
It  is  indeed  sad  to  think  that  there  should  exist  such  glaring  differences  of 
opinion  between  medical  men,  and  sadder  still  to  know  how  many  valuable  lives 
are  lost  through  the  ignorance  which  prevails  on  the  subject  of  the  healing  art:. 
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I  must,  in  limine,  disclaim  any  intention  of  uttering  a  single  word  that  could 
reflect  in  the  least  upon  the  skill  ot'  Dr.  Griffin,  whose  attention  to,  and  anxiety 
for,  his  patient  seems  to  have  been  unremitting-.  Iu  fact,  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury  exonerates  him,  individually,  from  all  blame.  It  is  the  system  of 
medical  treatment  that  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  examining. 

"With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  portions  of  the  evi- 
dence elicited  at  the  inquest.  Respecting  the  previous  state  of  Mr.  Stafford's 
health,  we  are  told  by  his  servant,  Michael  Naughten,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Two  attacks  of  illness,  which  together  lasted  not  more  than  two  hours  and  a 
halt',  it  had  been  '  very  good '  during  twenty-three  years  which  he  had  lived  with 
him.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  4th  of  November,  about  three  o'clock,  Mr. 
Stalford  complained  of  a  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach,  and  said  he  feared 
thar  'nasty  old  pain '  was  returning  again.  It  became  worse  up  to  five  o'clock, 
when  Dr.  Griffin,  of  Limerick,  was  sent  for,  and  he  arrived  at  Cratloe  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock.  He  bled  Mr.  Stafford  and  prescribed  for  him,  leaving  Cratloe 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  Michael  Naughten  looked  into  his  master's 
bedroom  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  saw  that  he  was  '  breathing  very  hard,  much 
more  so  than  usual.  He  was  snoring  at  the  time.'  This  was  unusual,  and  he 
adds  : — '  On  different  occasions  for  the  last  sixteen  years  I  was  iu  the  habit  of 
going  into  his  room,  but  I  never  could  open  the  door  without  awaking  Mm.' 
Michael  Naughten  again  visited  his  master  at  two  o'clock  a.m.,  when  he  found 
him  asleep  'lying  on  his  back,  and  breathing  harder  than  before.'  He  did 
not  awake  him,  as  he  thought  it  was  all  right,  and  was  delighted  to  see  him 
asleep.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Stafford  walked  to  Naughten's  bed- 
room door,  which  was  within  a  yard  of  his  own,  and  called  out,  '  Get  up ;  my  arm 
is  bleeding.'  Naughten  tied  up  the  bleeding  arm  of  his  master,  who,  after  a  few 
minutes,  relapsed  into  the  sleep  of  narcotism.  Michael  Naughten  roused  the 
other  servants,  and  sent  immediately  for  Dr.  Griffin,  who  arrived  at  Cratloe 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  (November  5).  He  endeavoured 
to  arousehis  narcotised  patient  by  forced  walking,  for  'about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.'  Naughten  says,  'We  could  not  keep  lum  awake  by  walking  any  longer.' 
Dr.  Grifhn  then  ordered  him  to  be  put  sitting  in  a  chair,  aud  told  us  to  slap  the 
soles  of  his  feet.  We  put  him  on  the  bed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  thing 
next  to_  hand  was  a  razor-strop,  which  Dr.  Griffin  got  liimself,  and  slapped  the 
soles  of  his  feet  for  about  twenty  minutes.  By  hitting  him  two  or  three 
strokes  on  the  sole,  he  would  open  his  eyes,  look  around,  and  then  fall  asleep 
again.  I  think  the  _  doctor  took  the  slapping  to  himself  for  the  first  twenty 
minutes,  but  then  his  hands  got  blistered,  and  he  could  not  continue  to  hit 
him  hard  enough,  for  he  was  getting  heavier  asleep.  I  then  strapped  him 
•with  the  razor-strop  untd  the  handle  broke,  when  we  got  the  carpenter  to  make 
battledores  about  eighteen  inches  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
These  were  made  of  deal.  We  broke  about  a  dozen  of  them.  We  were  slapping 
him  with  these  almost  all  the  time  on  the  soles  of  his  feet.  We  tried  the  palms 
of  his  hands  and  the  calves  of  his  legs,  but  that  had  not  the  pffect  of  keepiug 
him  awake,  and  we  had  to  go  to  the  soles  of  his  feet  again.  These  got  quite 
sore,  and  the  skin  came  off.  He  would  shake  his  leg  sometimes,  and  draw  if 
back  from  the  person  that  would  be  hitting  him,  and  then  fall  asleep  once  more 
"VVe  were  obliged  to  hit  him  hard  enough  to  make  him  feel  it  all  over.  He 
would  sit  up  in  the  chair,  in  spite  of  two  men  that  would  be  holding  him  aud 
he  would  he  scarcely  up  until  he  woidd  fall  asleep  again.  We  continued  beat- 
mi'l.irn  from  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  between  eight  ami  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  Five  men  took  part  in  the  beating,  relicviii"-  each  other 
The  doctor  was  present  during  the  whole  time.  It  was  by  Dr.  Griffin's  direc- 
tions the  beating  process  went  on.  When  we  gave  up  the  beating,  lie  seemed 
more  lively.  He  used  to  stand  up  sometimes,  and  walked  about  once,  and  then 
fell  into  bed  again  I  he  dozen  boards  that  were  broken  were  fractured  by  the 
force  of  the  blows  that  wc  gave  him.    When  we  ceased  healing,  he  was'  put 
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into  bed  by  Dr.  Griffin's  directions,  and  in  his  presence.  The  doctor  asked  me 
rtp M^e^^emora^.-wlietherlhad  given  my  master  the  powder  and" 
the  bottle  he  directed  ?  I  told  him  that  I  had  not,  and  he  said,  'I  am  very  -lad 
that  you  did  not.  J  fa 

"  D,1'\  Griffin  sent  for  Dr.  Wilkinson,  of  Limerick,  who  arrived  at  Cratloe  about 
one  o  clock  and  left  about  three  or  four  o'clock.  Dr.  Wilkinson,  after  consult- 
£5  M^n,m       5°**™*™.  sat  down  and  looked  at  Mr.  Stafford, 

and  said,  Beat  him  hard.'  Dr.  Wilkinson  told  Nanghten  that  his  master  had 
got  an  over-dose  of  laudanum'  Dr.  Griffin  remained  at  Cratloe  all  Thursday 
and  left  next  morning,  November  6th,  about  nine  o'clock.  Michael  Nau-hten 
sat  up  mth  Lis  master  all  Thursday  night,  and  visited  him  about  twenty  times. 
Mr.  Staitord  slept  and  started  alternately  durinsr  the  night,  breathed  very  hard 

T.th™u''  «*VTi )noddin^asle,ep  an,d  snorin§  UP  to  the  time  "of  his 
death.  Mr  Stafford  left  Cratloe  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  November,  and  slept 
that  night  at  Limerick,  and  arrived  m  Dublin  on  the  following  day,  Wednesday 
at  four  p  m.,  his  journey  by  rail  having  occupied  four  hours  and  a  half.  After 
nightfall  of  this  day,  he  was  visited  V  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  whose  evidence  we 
wdl  defer  until  we  have  heard  that  of  Colonel  Herbert,  M.P.,  the  Chief  Secre- 

|]7ll\i  t  ifW  O  ST:~.l  7as  Very  iutimate  friend  for  mw7  of 
tlie  late  Mr.  Stafford,  and  visited  lirni  during  his  recent  illness  in  Dublin 

On  last  Thursday  Nov  12th  about  twelve  o'clock,  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  been  dangerously  ill,  and  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  ever  recover.  .  .  .  When  I  arrived,  he  was  lying  on  a 
chair  in  his  room,  with  his  feet  on  another  chair.  His  servant  was  dressing  the 
soles  of  his  feet  The  first  sound  that  I  heard  was  a  groan  of  pain,  from  Ms 
servant  apparently  touching  his  foot.  I  was  much  shocked  with  his  appear- 
ance. He  described  the  agonies  he  had  suffered  during  the  treatment  and 
was  certainly  convinced  that  the  cause  of  his  death  was  the  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  I  attended  him  to  the  last,  and  was  present  on 
Sunday  evening  (November  15th),  when  he  died.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that 
he  had  suffered  very  acutely  from  the  pain  of  the  disease,  but  he  alluded  more 
particularly  to  the  pam  oi  the  beating.' 

'  Let  us  no  w  examine  the  evidence  of  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  who  says  :— '  Upon  this 
day  week,  Wednesday  last,  November  11th,  I  first  attended  him.  I  saw  him 
about  seven  o  clock  on  that  evening.  He  was  up,  but  in  a  state  of  extreme 
debility  At  the  moment  I  saw  him,  I  felt  certain  that  he  had  travelled  too 
soon.  _  lie  was  not  fit  lor  such  a  journey  as  from  Limerick.  He  had  great  diffi- 
culty mgettmg  upstairs.'  May  this  not  be  accounted  for,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  state  ot  Mr.  Stafford's  feet,  which  Colonel  Herbert  describes,  and  which  he 
saw  on  the s  day  following  Sir  Henry  Marsh's  visit  ?  1 1  have  a  strong  impression,' 
continues  Sir  Henry,  that  the  violent  and  agonising  pain  complained  of  in  the 
iWit  j  i  'Y^6, from  gan-stones.  I  suspected  it  during  the  lifetime  of 
Mr.  bta  lord,  but  had  no  proof  of  it  until  the  post-mortem  examination,  during 
the  whole  ot  which  1  was  not  present,  but  at  quite  sufficient  to  form  that  opinion. 
Ihe  gall-stones  were  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  f  am  led  to  think  that  one  had  com- 
menced to  get  into  the  duct,  and  caused  the  great  pain. 

Wa,m?  Maciiixe  BoTTLE.-This  machine  bottle,  called  Gazoene,  may 
P 1  c  la'scd  01  SlmPS°2>  315,  Oxford-street,  London  ;  our  quart,  a  guinea  ;  two 
quails,  two  guineas;  and  with  a  powder  purchased  at.  any  chemist's,  soda  water, 
or  lemonade,  or  ginger  beer,  may  be  produced  for  about  twopence  per  quart,  to 

Sv,'!"Vr  Ti"''11!1  drawa, dt-u  "wpnwd:  powders  sen!  with  tue  machine. 

&i  at  p  tor  the  above,  or  for  ice  creams,  or  iced  arrow  root  :— Two  pounds  of 
garden  rhubarb  stewed  in  one  pint  ol  water,  in  a  jar,  strained  through  a  jelly 
bag and  to  each  pmt  of  liquid  add  one  pound  of  lump  sugar,  and  one  ounce  of 
-Candied  lemon  peel ;  bod  lor  hall  an  hour,  and  when  cold. 'bottle  it  for  use. 
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The  following  Extracts  are  from  "  FRUITS  AND  FARINACEA 
THE  PROPER  FOOD  OF  MAN,"  by  J.  Smith.  London,  Join 
Churchill,  Princess  Street,  Solo.  Price  5s.  A  most  valuable  work, 
,  and  well  worthy  perusal. 

I  give,  as  follows,  a  considerable  extract  from  this  work,  but  cannot 
speak  from  experience  in  our  practice  if  total  abstinence  from  animal 
food  is  best  for  health  in  all  cases.  In  all  cases  of  inflammatory 
attacks  we  always  forbid  animal  food,  and  some  cases  of  stomach 
disease.  "We  have  had  frequent  proof  of  the  benefit  of  abstaining 
from  animal  food  in  bronchial  disease,  and  in  all  cases  of  invalids 
have  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  patients  to  a  very  moderate 
quantity.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  a  great  amount  of  disease  is 
caused  "by  taking  animal  food  in  the  quantity  it  is  consumed.  The 
book  is  well  worth  attention,  and  contains  many  facts  in  favour  of 
farinaceous  and  vegetable  diet  which  cannot  be  denied. 


"Dr.  William  Hillary,  in  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Means  of  Improving  Medical 
Knowledge,  says :— '  Their    food,  during 
the  first  ages  of  the  world,  was  taken  from 
and  chiefly  consisted  of  vegetables,  and 
their  fruits  and  seeds,  with  the  addition  of 
milk  from  their  flocks  ;  and  water  was  their 
.  drink.'    He  also  infers  that,  as  their  food 
was  plain  and  simple,  their  diseases  were 
also  simple  and  few,  and  therefore  more 
easily  cured — either  solely  by  the  efforts  of 
nature,  or,  when  the  assistance  of  art  was 
necessary,  by  the  help  of  a  few  simple 
medicines  or  applications— than  they  were 
afterwards,  when  diseases  were  increased, 
and  more  complicated  by  the  various  in- 
ventions of  luxury.    Porphyry,  a  platonic 
philosopher  of  the  third  century, — a  man 
of  great  talents  and  learning,  and  of  very 
extensi.e  research  and  observation — inves- 
tigated the  subject  of  human  diet  with 
great  care  and  diligence.    He  says: — '  The 
ancient  Greeks  lived  entirely  on  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.' 

"  Hippocrates  and  Celsus  confirm  these 
statements  respecting  the  primitive  regi- 
men of  mankind;  and,  in  fact,  'all 
writers  of  antiquity,  of  every  nation, 
— historians,  physicians,  philosophers, 
and  poets,  —  assert  that  the  first  gene- 
rations of  men,  who  lived  nearly  a 
thonsand  years,  were  perfectly  natural 
and  simple  in  their  diet.'  How  long  man- 
kind continued  to  live  upon  the  simple 
productions  of  the  earth,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  St.  Jerome,  Chrysostom, 
Theodore,  and  other  ancients,  as  well  as 
moderns,  maintain  that  all  animal  food  was 
strictly  forbidden  before  the  flood ;  but, 
Ion"  before  that  event,  they  had  trans- 
gressed the  law  of  God;  and  there  can  be 


little  doubt,  that  the  flesh  of  animals  had 
for  some  time  previously  formed  a  material 
part  of  their  diet.  We  read,  that  '  all  flesh 
had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth;' 
and  that  '  earth  was  filled  with  violence 
through  them:.'  and  God  said — 'Yet  his 
days  shall  he  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years.' 

"  When  the  deluge  had  swept  away  the 
first  generations  of  man,  permission  appears 
to  have  been  granted  to  him  to  eat  flesh- 
meat  ;  as  we  learn  from  the  following  words: 
— '  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be 
meat  for  you;  even  as  the  green  herb  have 
I  given  you  all  things.    But  flesh  with  the 
life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof, 
shall  ye  not  eat.'     I  am  aware  that  certain 
advocates  of  a  vegetable  diet  take  a  differ- 
ent view  of  this,  and  some  other  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  believe  that  the  flesh  of 
animals  for  human  food  is  still  prohibited. 
I  am  inclined,  however,  to  admit  the  full 
force  of  such  passages ;  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that  man  is  not,  since  the  flood, 
restricted  by  the  law  of  God  from  partaking 
of  animal  food.    It  was,  doubtless,  fore- 
seen by  the   Omniscient  that  mankind 
wonld,  in  obedience  to  his  command,  'be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth  ; '  that  they  would,  in  consequence  of 
emigration  and  various  other  causes,  fre- 
quently be  placed  in  such  circumstances 
that,  fruits,  roots,  rice,  wheat,  and  other 
grains,  could  not  be  procured.    Man,  how- 
ever, is   admirably  organized,  as  to  be 
callable  of  inhabiting  every  clime  ;  he  is 
not  only  to  'replenish  the  earth,'  but  to 
'subdue  it;' — to  bring  it  into  a  slate  of 
universal  cultivation,  and  to  '  have  domin- 
ion over  everything  that  tnoveth  upon  the 
earth.    In  accomplishing  these  divine  pur- 
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poses,  he  would  frequently  be  exposed  to 
great  privations;  for  as  grass,  and  other 
inferior  herbage,  affording  support  to  her- 
bivorous animals  only,  are  the  sole  produc- 
tions of  cold  climates,  man  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  becoming  carnivorous,  until 
art  and  industry  bad  rendered  the  soil  of 
any  newly  inhabited  parts  of  the  earth 
fruitful  and  productive.    Plutarch,  in  re- 
ference to  this,  observes :—' And  truly,  as 
nir  those  people  who  first  ventured  upou 
the  eating  of  flesh,  it  is  very  probable, 
that  the  sole  reason  of  their  doing  so  was 
scarcity  and  want  of  other  food.'    If,  then, 
the  original  restriction  as  to  food  had  not 
been  relaxed,  man,  in  obeying  the  impulses 
•of  nature  to  preserve  his  own  life,  would 
have  broken  the  law  of  God  ;  but  the  moral 
and  physical  laws  of  an  ull-wise  Creator 
are  always  in  strict  conformity  with  each 
other.    Man  was  to  increase,  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  '  subdue  it  :— to 
have  dominion  over  all  animals,  in  all  cli- 
mates :  it  is  therefore  cousistent  with  all 
correct  views  of  divine  government  to  ex- 
pect, that  he  would  receive  such  an  organi- 
zation from  the  Divine  hand,  as  would 
render  him  capable  of  subsisting  on  the 
greatest  variety  of  food,— the  productions 
of  all  climates  ;  with  full  liberty  to  use  all 
such  as  he  might  be  induced,  by  his  in- 
stincts or  reasoning  faculties,  to  adopt,  as 
circumstances  might  require.    The  flesh  of 
animals,  therefore,  could  not  be  excepted ; 
for,  in  many  climates,  no  other  food  could 
be  procured.  Butwe  are  not  thence  to  infer, 
that  the  digestive  organs  of  man  are  the 
best  adapted  to  an  animal  or  even  a  mixed 
diet  (the  contrary  of  which  I  hope  to  prove 
hereafter) ;  nor  are  we  to  conclude,  that 
because  animal  food  is  permitted  to  man, 
therefore  a  more  wholesome  diet  cannot  be 
employed  in  situations  where  it  can  be 
procured.    We  must  be  careful  to  distin- 
guish   between    divine   permission,  and 
divine  command :  there  is  a  kind  of  relative 
fitness  in  morals  as  well  as  in  physics;  and 
what  may  be  convenient  and  lawful  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  may  be  highly  improper 
iii  others,  or  under  a  different  dispensation. 
Without  any  disparagement  to  the  cause  of 
vegetable  diet,  therefore,  it  may  be  con- 
ceded, that  animal  food  was  permitted  after 
the  deluge,  when 'men  began  to  multiply 
on  the  lace  of  the  earth.'    But  long  after 
this  event,  the  patriarchs  and  their  descen- 
dants confined  themselves  principally  to  a 
vegetable   diel  :  for  fruits,  honey,  mill;, 
butter,  bread,  and  sunn-  simple  prepara- 
tions of  seeds  and  mild  herbs,  were  the 
P'wn,  healthful  food  of  the   people  for 
many  „ges  afterwards.     On   joyous  and 
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festive  occasions  the  fatted  calf  was  killed  '• 
but  their  usual  diet  was  derived  from  th 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  produce  of 
then-  flocks  and  herbs;  and,  even  to  this 
day,  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
ami  other  countries,  live  after  the  same 
manner. 

"Assaad  Yokoob  Kayat,  a  native  Svrian, 
in  a  speech  at  Exeter  Hall,  May  10,"lb'38 
remarked,  that  he  had  lately  visited  .Mount 
Lebanon,  where  he  found  the  people  as 
large  as  giants,  and  very  strong  and  active. 
They  lived  almost  entirely  on  dates,  and 
drank  only  water;  and  there  were  many 
among  them  one  hundred  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  of  age.     Burckhordt,  also, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  Bedouins,  says: — 
'Their  usual  fare  (called  ayesh)  consists 
of  flour  made  into  apaste  with  sour  camel's 
milk.    This  is  their  daily  and  universal 
dish  ;  and  the  richest  sheikh  would  think 
it  disgraceful  to  order  his  wife  to  prepare 
any  other  dish,  merely  to  please  bis  own 
palate.    The  Arabs  never  indulge  iu  animal 
food,  and  other  luxuries,  except  on  the  occa- 
sion of  some  great  festival,  or  on  the  arrival 
of  a  stranger.    If  the  guest  be  a  common 
person,  braid  is  baked  and  served  up  with 
ayesh;  if  the  guest  he  a  person  of  some 
small  consequeuce,  coffee  is  prepared  for 
him,  and  also  the  dish  called  lehatla  (rice 
or  flour  boiled  with  sweet  camel's  milk),  or 
that  called  fteta  (baked  paste,  kneaded  up 
thoroughly  with  butter)  ;  but  for  a  man  of 
some  rank,  a  kid  or  lamb  is  killed. 

"  Vegetables  contain  all  the  elements  and 
qualities  necessary  for  the  complete  nutrition  of 
man. — Having  seen  that  history  and  science 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  that  ve- 
getables were  the  original,  and  are  (now  as 
well  as  in  former  ages)  the  natural  food  of 
man,  the  inference  that  they  are  also  his 
best  food  seems  unavoidable;  but  as  evi- 
dence of  a  totally  different  nature  from  that 
already  produced  can  be  brought  to  prove 
the  latter,  independently  of  the  two  former 
propositions,  the  whole  three  may  be  con- 
sidered established  as  clearly  and  firmly  as 
questions  of  such  a  nature  admit.  First, 
then,  we  must  inquire,  what  important 
purposes  food  is  designed  to  answer  iu  the 
human   economy  ;  secondly,  whether  ve- 
getables possess  the  elements  and  qualities 
necessary  for  answering  those  purposes ; 
thirdly,  we  must  ascertain  whether  they 
are  easy  of  digestion  ;  and  lastly,  whether 
they  are  Superior  to  animal  food  or  a  mixed 
diel.  for  sustaining  all  the  vital  processes — 
for  producing  the  '  mens  sana  iu  corpore 
sano,'  in  the  greatest,  perfection,  and  for 
the  longest  period.    [Mr.  Smith  litres  in 
twenty-five  pages  a  very  clear  account  0/  the 
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constitution  of  vegetable  and  farinaceous 
food.] 

"  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Beaumont  and 
others  prove,  that  when  fruits,  roots,  and 
farinaceous  substances  have  been  well 
masticated  and  mixed  with  saliva,  they  are 
easilv  digested  in  the  healthy  human  sto- 
mach, and  answer  all  the  purposes  of  com- 
plete nutrition.  A  short  statement  of  facts, 
from  Dr.  Beaumont's  Tables,  will  confirm 
these  remarks.  He  informs  us,  that  the 
following  articles  were  converted  into 
•chyme,  or  digested,  in  the  times  men- 
tioned : — 

H.  It, 

Rice,  boiled  soft  .  .  .  •  1  o0 
Apples,  sweet  and  ripe  .  .  ;  1  86 
Sago,  boiled  .  .  .  ■  .  1  40 
Tapioca,  Barley,  stale  Bread,  Cab- 
bage, with  Vinegar,  raw,  boiled 
Milk  and  Bread,  and  Milk,  cold  2  0 
Potatoes,  roasted;  and  Parsnips, 

boiled  2  0 

Baked  Custard  .  .  .  .  2  4.0 
Apple  Dumpling  .  .  .  .30 
Bread-corn,  baked ;   and  Carrots 

boiled  3  10 

Potatoes  and  Turnips,  boiled ;  But- 
ter and  Cheese  .  .  .  .  3  30 
Tripe  and  Pig's  Feet  .  .  •  1  .  0 
Venison,  broiled  .  .  .  .  1  30 
Cod  Fish,  boiled  ;  and  Eggs,  raw  .  2  0 
Turkey,  Goose,  and  Lamb  .  .  2  30 
Eggs,  soft-boiled  ;  Beef  and  Mutton, 

roast  or  boiled;  and  Oysters,  raw    3  0 
Boiled  Pork ;  stewed  Oysters,  Eggs, 

hard-boiled,  or  fried  .       .       .    3  30 
Domestic  Fowls  andDucks.roasted    4  0 
Wild  Fowls ;  Pork,  salted  and  boil- 
ed; Suet  4  30 

Veal,  roasted ;  Pork,  and  salted  Beef   5  30 

"  Our  second  question  is,  1  think,  now 
sufficiently  answered ;  it  being  demon- 
strated, upon  the  strictest  chemical  prin- 
ciples, that  vegetables  do  possess  the  ele- 
ments and  qualities  necessary  for  renewing 
the  decomposed  tissues  of  the  body.  '  Bulk.' 
says  Dr.  Beaumont,  '  is  nearly  as  necessary 
to  the  articles  of  diet,  as  the  nutrient  prin- 
ciple. They  should  be  so  managed,  that  one 
■will  be  in  proportion  to  the  other.  Too 
highly  nutritive  diet  is  probably  as  fatal  to 
the  prolongation  of  life  and  health,  as  that 
which  contains  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
nourishment.  It  is  «  matter  of  common 
remark  among  old  whale-men,  that,  during 
their  long  voyages,  the  coarser  their  bread 
the  better  their  health.  '  I  have  followed 
the  seas  for  thi>-ty-five  years,'  said  an  intel- 
ligent sea-captain  to  Mr.  Graham,  '  nud 
been  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  ;  and 


have  always  found  that  the  coarsest  pilot- 
bread,  which  contained  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  bran,  is  decidedly  the  healthiest 
for  my  men.'  'I  am  convinced  from  my 
own  experience,'  says  another  captain, '  that 
bread  made  of  the  unlinked  wheat  meal  is 
far  move  wholesome  than  that  made  from 
the  best  superfine  flour; — the  latter  always 
tending  to  produce  constipation.'  Captain 
Benjamin  Dexter,  in  the  ship  Isis,  belonging 
to  Providence,  N.  J.,  arrived  from  China  in 
December,  1604.  He  had  hes;n  about  190 
days  on  the  passage.  The  sea-bread,  which 
constituted  the  principal  article  of  food  of 
his  men.  was  made  of  the  best  superfine 
flour.  He  had  not  been  long  at  sea,  before 
his  men  began  to  complain  of  languor,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  debility :  these  difficulties 
continued  to  increase  during  the  whole  voy- 
age ;  and  several  of  the  hands  died  on  the 
passage  of  debility  and  inanition.  The  ship 
was  obliged  to  come  to  anchor  about  thirty 
miles  below  Providence  ;  and  such  was  the 
debility  of  the  men  on  board,  that  they  were 
not  able  to  get  the  ship  under  way  again  ; 
and  the  owners  were  under  the  necessity  of 
sending  men  down  from  Providence,  to 
work  her  up.  When  she  arrived,  the  owners 
asked  Captain  Dexter  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  sickness  of  his  men.  He  replied — 
'  The  bread  was  too  good.'  [Fur  the  adap- 
tation (if  bread  to  supply  all  the  constituents  of 
Ike  bodt/,  sec  page  32  of  this  book.] 

"  Pythagoras,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  is  the  first  we 
read  of  as  defending  a  vegetable  diet.  He 
not  only  totally  refrained  from  animal  food 
himself,  but  strictly  prohibited  the  use  of 
it  by  his  disciples ;  so  that  those  who  ab- 
stain from  it  at  the  present  time  are  fre- 
quently called  Pythagoreans.  Pythagoras 
flourished  aboutSOO  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  learn- 
ing, and  extraordinary  powers  of  intellect. 

"  Zeno  the  Stoic,  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Phiutus,  Proelus,  Empe- 
docles,  Socion,  Quintus  Sextus,  Apollonius 
Tyanceus,  Porphyry,  and  numerous  others 
among  the  ancients,  abstained  from  animal 
food;  and  more  recently,  Haller,  llitson 
(celebrated  for  his  numerous  works  and 
splendid  talents),  Dr.  Cheyne,  Dr.  Lanibe, 
Mr.  Newton  (who  wrote  a  work  entitled, 
'  Beturn  to  Nature'),  Shelley,  Dr.  Hufe- 
land,  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  Professor  R.  D. 
Mussey,  of  Hanover,  U.S.,  Dr.  James,  of 
Wisconsin,  Dr.  Whithiw,  Dr.  W.  A.  Allcott, 
of  Boston,  U.S.,  and  many  others,  havo 
both  advocated  and  personally  tried,  for 
many  years,  a  strictly  and  exclusively  vege- 
table diet.  When  Boadioea,  queen  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  was  about  to  engage  tho 
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Romans  iu  a  pitched,  battle,  in  the  clays  of 
Ronian  degeneracy  (a.d.  61),  she  encou- 
raged her  army  by  nn  eloquent  speech,  iu 
which  she  says,  '  The  great  advantage  we 
have  over  them  is,  that  they  cannot  (like 
us)  bear  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  or  cold.  They 
must  have  fine  bread,  wine,  and  warm 
houses.  To  us,  every  herb  and  root  are 
food  ;  every  juice  is  our  oil,  and  every  stream 
of  water  our  wine.'  'In  those  times,' ob- 
serves Lord  Kairaes,  1  our  fathers  were 
robust  both  in  mind  and  body  ;  and  could 
bear,  without  much  pain,  what  would  totally 
overwhelm  us.'  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  labourers  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Wales,  even  at  the  present  day,  eat  but 
little  animal  food ;  and  about  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago,  the  principal  part  of  the 
labour  in  this  country  was  performed  by 
those  who  seldom  or  ever  tasted  flesh-meat. 
The  hardy  Scotch,  also,  are  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  in  then'  diet  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  held  and  garden.  '  So  late  as 
1703,'  says  Mr.  MeCulloch,  '  the  slaughter 
of  bullocks  for  the  supply  of  the  public 
markets  was  a  thing  wholly  unknown  even 
in  Glasgow,  though  the  city  had  then  a 
population  of  nearly  30,(100  !'  The  Lazza- 
roniof  Naples  are  a  tall,  stout, well-formed, 
robust,  and  active  class  of  people  ;  and  yet 
subsist  chiefly  on  coarse  bread  and  pota- 
toes ;  and  then-  drink  of  luxury  is  a  glass 
of  iced  water,  slightly  acidulated. 

"In  France,  a  vegetable  diet  prevails  to 
a  very  great  extent,  M.  Dupin  informs  us, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  French  people,  to 
this  day,  are  wholly  deprived  of  animal 
food?  and  live  on  chestnuts,  or  maize,  or 
potatoes.  The  peasantry  of  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Russia,  Denmark,  Poland,  Germany, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  of  almost  every  other  country  in 
Europe,  subsist  principally,  and  most  of 
them  entirely,  on  vegetable  food.  It  lias 
been  observed,  that  '  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  human  family, 
from  the  creation  of  the  species  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  have  subsisted  entirely,  or 
nearly  bo,  on  vegetable  food;  and  always 
when  their  alimentary  supplies  of  this  kind 
have  bei  n  abundant  and  of  a  good  quality, 
and  their  habits  have  been  in  other  respects 
correct,  they  have  been  well  nourished  and 
well  sustained  in  all  the  physiological  in- 
terests of  their  nature.' 

"Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  'Wealth  of 
Nations,'  says  . — "  It  may  indeed  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  butcher's-meat  is  anywhere 
a  necessary  of  life.  Grain  and  other  vege- 
tables, with  the  help  of  milk,  cheese,  and 
butter,  or  oil  (where  butter  is  not  to  be 
hud  J,  it  is  known  from  experience  can, 


without  any  butcher's-meat,  afford  tile  most 
plentiful,  the  most  wholesome,  the  most 
nourishing,  and  the  most  invigorating  diet.' 

"  Mr.  W,  Fairbairn,  of  Manchester,  in 
the  '  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain,' 
says: — '  I  observed,  on  a  late  journey  to 
Constantinople,  that  the  boatmen  or  rowers 
of  the  caiques,  who  are  perhaps  the  first 
rowers  in  the  world,  drink  nothing  but 
water;  and  they  drink  that  profusely  during 
the  hot  mouths  of  the  summer.  The  boat- 
men and  water-carriers  of  Constantinople 
are  decidedly,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  men 
in  Europe,  as  regards  their  physical  devel- 
opment; and  they  are  all  water-drinkers: 
they  may  take  a  little  sherbet,  but  in  other 
respects  are  what  we  should  call  in  this 
country  "  Teetotallers."  Their  diet  is  chiefly 
bread :  now  and  then,  a  cucumber,  with 
cherries,  figs,  dates,  mulberries,  or  other 
fruits  which  are  abundant  there  ;  now  and 
then  a  little  fish  :  occasionally,  I  believe, 
they  eat  the  flesh  of  goats ;  but  I  never 
saw  them  eating  any  other  than  the  diet  I 
have  described.  They  eat  about  the  same 
amount  as  European  workmen  ;  but,  if 
anything,  are  more  moderate  as  respects 
quantity.' 

"  Sir  Francis  Head  informs  us,  that  im- 
mense loads  are  carried  by  the  South  Ame- 
rican miners,  though  fed  entirely  on  grain 
audpulse.  '  It  is  usualfor  the  copper-miners 
of  Central  Chili  to  earn-  loads  of  ore  of 
2001bs.  weight  up  eighty  perpendicular 
yards,  twelve  times  a  day.  When  they  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  pit,  they  are  in  a  state  of 
apparent  fearful  exhaustion,  covered  with 
perspiration,  their  chests  heaving;  yet  after 
briefly  resting,  they  descend  again.  Their 
diet  is  entirely  vegetable ;  breakfast  consists 
of  sixteen  tigs  and  two  small  loaves  of  bread ; 
dinner,  boiled  beans  ;  supper,  roasted  wheat 
grain.  They  scarcely  ever  taste  meat ;  yet 
on  this  simple  diet  they  perform  a  labour 
that  would  almost  kill  many  men.'  '  The 
diet  of  the  Anglian  consists  of  bread,  cur- 
dled milk,  and  water.  lie  lives  in  a  climate 
wmoh  often  produces  in  one  day  extreme 
beat  and  cold :  he  will  undergo  as  much 
fatigue,  and  exert  as  much  strength,  as  the 
porters  of  London,  who  are  fed  on  flesh 
and  ale;  neither  is  lie  subject  to  their  acute 
nii.l  obstinate  disorders.'  An  officer  of  a 
frigate  who  had  been  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  has  declared,  that  our  sailors  stood 
no  chance  in  boxing  with  the  natives,  who 
light  precisely  iu  the  English  manner.  A 
quarter-master,  a  very  stout  man,  and  a 
skilful  boxer,  indignant  at  seeing  his  com- 
panions knocked  about  with  so  little  cere- 
mony, determined  to  try  a  round  or  two 
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with  one  of  the  stoutest  of  the  natives, 
although  strongly  dissuaded  from  the  at- 
tempt by  his  officers.  The  blood  of  the 
native  islander  being  warmed  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  few  minutes,  he  broke  through 
all  the  guards  of  his  antagonist,  seized  him 
by  the  thigh  and  shoulder,  threw  him  up, 
and  held  him  with  extended  arms  over 
his  head  for  a  minute,  in  token  of  triumph, 
and  then  dashed  him  on  the  deck  with  such 
violence  as  to  fracture  his  skull.  The  gen- 
tleman added,  that  he  never  saw  men 
apparently  possessed  of  such  muscular 
strength.  Our  stoutest  sailors  appeared 
mere  shrimps  compared  with  them.  Their 
mode  of  life,  constantly  in  vigorous  action 
in  the  open  air,  and  undebilitated  by  the 
use  of  stimulating  food  or  drink,  may  be 
considered  as  a  perpetual  state  of  training. 
Examples  might  be  multiplied,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  of  people  living  entirely 
upon  vegetable  food,  and  enjoying  perfect 
health  and  bodily  vigoun;  but  perhaps 
none  are  more  striking  than  those  we  have 
in  close  proximity  to  us.  '  The  chairmen, 
porters,  and  coalheavers,  the  strongest  men 
in  the  British  dominions,  are  said  to  be, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  from  the  lowest 
rank  of  people  in  Ireland,  which  are  ge- 
nerally fed  with  the  potato.  No  food  can 
afford  a  more  decisive  proof  of  its  nourish- 
ing quality,  or  of  its  being  peculiarly  suit- 
able to  the  health  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion.' This  remark  has  been  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  recent  experiments  of  Pro- 
fessor Forbes,  on  the  weight,  height,  and 
strength  of  above  eight  hundred  indivi- 
duals ; — his  tables  clearly  showing,  that  the 
Irish  are  more  developed  than  the  Scotch 
at  a  given  age,  and  the  English  less. 

"  Mr.  Brindley,  a  celebrated  canal  en- 
gineer in  this  country,  informs  us,  that  in 
the  various  works  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged, — where  the  workmen,  being  paid 
by  the  piece,  each  exerted  himself  to  earn 
as  much  as  possible, — men  from  the  north 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  who  adhered 
to  their  customary  diet  of  oat-cake  and 
hasty  pudding,  with  water  for  their  drink, 
sustained  more  labour,  and  made  greater 
wages,  than  those  who  lived  on  bread, 
cheese,  bacon,  and  beer, — the  general  diet 
of  labourers  in  the  South.  Diseases  of  the 
liver  are  much  more  common  where  a  flesh 
diet  abounds.  Dr.  Copland  informs  us 
that  '  eating  largely  or  frequently,  espe- 
cially of  animal,  rich,  and  highly  seasoned 
food, — stimulating  the  appetite  by  a  variety 
of  incongruous  dishes  nnd  sauces,  and 
spices  and  wines,  particularly  in  warm 
countries  and  seasons,  are  most  influential 
causes  of  these  disorders.'  We  have  known 


various  persons  who  have  been  delivered 
from  painful  and  obstinate  disorders  by 
giving  up  the  use  of  animal  food  entirely ; 
and  others  in  whom  disorders  of  the  ner- 
vous system  and  the  chest  had  been  very 
much  relieved  by  the  same  procedure. 

"  Dr.  Caleb  Bannister,  of  Phelps  (N.  Y.), 
whose  ancestors,  it  appears,  had  all  died  of 
hereditary  consumption,  states  as  follows  : 
— '  At  the  age  of  twenty,  I  began  to  be 
afflicted  with  pain  in  different  parts  of  the 
thorax,  and  other  premonitory  symptoms 
of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  Having  a  severe 
attack  of  ague  and  fever,  all  my  consump- 
tive symptoms  became  greatly  aggravated; 
the  pain  was  shifting,  sometimes  between, 
the  shoulders,  sometimes  in  the  side  or 
breast,  &c.'  After  enumerating  various 
other  symptoms  (such  as  irritable  pulse 
&c),  and  stating  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of,  he  says  : — 1 1  was  induced  to  try  a  milk- 
diet,  and  succeeded  in  regaining  my  health ; 
so  that,  for  twenty-four  years,  I  have  been 
entirely  free  from  any  symptom  of  phthisis. 

' '  It  will  not  be  disputed,'  says  Dr. 
Lambe,  '  that,  for  consumptive  symptoms, 
a  vegetable  diet,  or  at  least  a  vegetable  and 
milk  diet,  is  the  most  proper.'  Dr.  Buehan 
again  observes: — ''When  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  consumption  in  the  young,  it 
should  be  counteracted  by  strictly  adhering 
to  a  diet  of  the  farinacea  and  ripe  fruits. 
Animal  food  and  fermented  liquors  ought 
to  be  rigidly  prohibited;  even  mUk  often 
proves  too  nutritious.'    Scrofula,  cancer, 
scurvy,  epilepsy,  dysentery,  inflammation, 
ulcers,  &c,  may  be  included  among  the 
diseases  which  are  greatly  relieved,  if  not 
cured,  by  vegetable  diet ;  as  the  ensuing 
facts  attest.    Dr.  N.  J.  Knight,  of  Truro' 
records  the  following  case : — '  Mrs.  A.,  in- 
fected with  scrofula  of  the  left  breast,  and 
in  a  state  of  ulceration,  applied  to  me  two 
years  ago.    The  ulcer  was  then  the  size  of 
a  half-dollar,  and  discharged  a  considerable 
quantity  of  imperfect  pus.    The  axillary- 
glands  were  much  enlarged ;  and,  doubting 
the  practicability  of  operating  with  the 
knife  in  such  cases,  I  told  her  the  danger 
of  her  disease ;  and  ordered  her  to  subsist 
upon  bread  and  milk,  and  some  fruit,  drink 
water,  and  keep  the  body  of  as  uniform 
temperature  as  possible.    I  ordered  the 
sore  to  be  kept  clean,  by  ablutions  of  tepid 
water.   In  less  than  three  months  the  ulcer 
was  healed,  and  her  general  health  much 
improved.    The  axillary  glands  aro  still 
eidarged,  though  less  so  than  formerly.  Sho 
still  lives  simply,  and  enjoys  good  health  ; 
but  she  tells  me  if  sho  tastes  flesh  meat,  it 
produces  a  twingeing  in  the  breast.  A  phy- 
sician, in  answer  to  Dr.  North,  states  that 
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lie  had  been  subject  to  severe  attacks  of 
epilepsy  ;  but  having  maintained  a  total 
abstinence  from  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  for 
two  years  and  a  half  he  had  been  entirely 
free  from  any  attack. 

"Dr.  Cheyne  relates  a  remarkable  cure 
of  epilepsy,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Taylor;  who 
was,  for  a  long  time,  dreadfully  afflicted 
with  epileptic  fits.  He  tried  the  effects  of 
medicine,  and  consulted  all  the  most  emi- 
nent of  his  brethren  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  and  about  London ;  but  obtained 
no  relief.  At  last,  lie  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  whose  works 
he  had  studied.  He  first  discontinued  the 
use  of  all  fermented  and  distilled  liquors ; 
then,  finding  his  fits  become  less  frequent 
and  less  violent,  he  gave  up  all  animal  food, 
and  confined  himself  entirely  to  cow's  milk. 
In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  he  was  per- 
fectly cured ;  and,  for  seventeen  years,  en- 
joyed as  good  health  as  human  nature  is 
capable  of.  But  the  most  remarkable  cure 
of  this  kind  is  recorded  in  '  The  Lancet 1 
for  May  14,  1842,  by  Mr.  S.  Eowbotham, 
surgeon,  of  Stockport.  The  son  of  a  Mr. 
Fielding,  of  that  town,  about  three  years 
old,  had  been  ill  eighteen  months.  He  was 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  ulcers ;  his 
eyes,  nose,  ears,  mouth,  and,  in  fact,  his 
whole  head  and  face,  were  involved  in  one 
complete  mass  of  fetid  running  sores  and 
ulcers ;  and  the  lower  part  of  his  body  was 
equally  bad— so  that  his  little  thighs 
seemed  nearly  separating  from  his  body. 
For  more  than  twelve  months,  he  had  been 
quite  blind  ;  and  had  never  been  able  to  sit 
down,  even  on  a  pillow  ;  but  stood  upon  his 
foot,  and  leaned  with  his  elbow  upon  the 
nirrse, — except  at  times,  when  he  was  able  to 
kneei  on  a  pillow :  he  had  scarcely  been  able 
to  lie  in  bed  for  the  same  period.  Eight  of 
the  most  emiuent  medical  men  had  given 
him  up  as  incurable;  and  some  of  them 
declared,  that  no  known  mortal  power 
could  even  improve  his  condition,  much  less 
effect  a  cure.  '  From  certain  views  which 
I  held  on  the  origin  of  disease,'  says  Mr. 
Eowbotham, '  I  was  induced  to  recommend 
a  diet  consisting  almost  entirely  of  ripe 
fruits  and  honey,  or  sugar  and  treacle.  The 
child  commenced  this  diet  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1S-11  :  he  had  stewed  fruits, 
mixed  with  sugar  or  honey,  to  all  his 
meals ;  and  was  allowed  frequently  to  eat 
grapes,  cherries,  plums,  apples,  pears,  and 
such  other  fruits  as  could  be  obtained.  On 
the  10th,  the  sores  on  his  back  were  begin- 
ning to  disappear ;  on  the  23rd,  he  was  very 
sensibly  improved  ;  on  the  30th,  one-half  of 
his  face  was  clear  ;  the  lower  parts  of  his 
body  were  much  better;  and  he  could  sit  m 


a  chair,  and  lie  comfortably  in  bed.  He 
continued  daily  to  improve,  till  at  last  his 
eyes  opened;  but  they  were  at  first  very 
weak,  and  he  could  scarcely  see  anything : 
his  sight,  however,  gradually  improved.  On 
the  first  of  January,  1843,  not  a  single  ulcer 
remained  on  his  body:  the  skin  became 
remarkably  clear  and  fair,  and  the  features, 
which,  for  twelve  mouths,  had  been  in  such 
a  state  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than 
guess  at  the  position  of  his  nose  and  eyes, 
were  restored  to  their  wonted  appearance.' 

"Adam  Smith,  in  his 'Wealth  of  Nations,' 
informs  us,  that  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  the  British  dominions  are  said  to  be,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  froin  the  lower  rank 
of  people  in  Ireland,  who  are  generally  fed 
with  potatoes.  The  peasantry  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  also,  who  live  prin- 
cipally on  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  are 
celebrated  as  the  handsomest  race  in 
England. 

"  Mr.  Shillitoe,  of  Tottenham, — a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends, — when  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  had  suffered  from  Dl 
health  during  many  years;  and  was  re- 
stored by  adopting  a  vegetable  diet,  and 
water  for  drink.  He  lived  till  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age ;  and  at  eighty  could  walk, 
with  ease,  from  Tottenham  to  London  (six 
miles)  and  back  again.  He  gives  the 
following  account  of  himself : — '  It  is  now 
thirty  years  since  I  ate  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl ; 
or  took  fermented  liquor  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. I  find,  from  continued  experience, 
that  abstinence  is  the  best  medicine.  I  do 
not  meddle  with  fermented  liquors  of  any 
kind,  even  as  medicine.  I  find  I  am  capable 
of  doing  better  without  them.'  " 

ALL  PRIZE  CATTLE  DISEASED. — 
From  the  Vegetarian  Messenger,  price  2d. 
Pitman,  London.  "Once  again  we  have  a 
striking  communication  made  to  the  public 
on  the  subject  of  the  disease  originated  in 
the  process  of  fattening  animals.  Scien- 
tific and  other  observant  men  have  fre- 
quently thrown  out  that  the  animal  is 
'  fattened  '  only  at  the  expense  of  its  health, 
and  that  as  there  are  no  fat  animals  in  a 
state  of  nature,  so  the  processes  resorted  to 
to  make  up  the  prize-fed  monstrosities  ot 
Smithneld  are  immeasurably  against  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  of  the  flesh  ot 
animals.  , 

"  '  A  question  of  much  interest  to  the 
breeders  of  cattle,  judges  at  exhibitions  of 
stock,  and  the  public,  has  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Ga.nt,  a  London  surgeon.  It  appeals 
that  he  was  struck  with  the  appearance  ol 
some  of  the  prize  animals  at  W  « 
Smithfield  Cattle  Show,  several  ot  which 
also  took  honours  at  Birmingham,  followed 
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them  to  the  slaughter-house,  and,  as  the 
result  of  dissection  and  microscopical  ob- 
servations, discovered  that  the  hearts  and 
proper  muscular  structure,  the  nutritious 
parts,  were  degenerated  into  unhealthy  fat 
and  oil  globules,  and  that  the  lungs  were 
the  seat  of  extensively  deposited  tubercular 
disease,  of  a  similar  structure  to  that  form 
of  deposit  usually  found  in  scrofulous  and 
phthisical  subjects.  This  discovery,  al- 
though not  made  for  the  first  time,puts  the 
matter  in  a  light  so  serious  as  to  command 
attention.  It  would  seem  also  to  point  to 
the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  standard 
of  what  judges  generally  consider  excel- 
lence.' 

"  We  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  more 
complete  explication  of  the  above,  as  found 
in  .  our  present  number.  Whitlaw  and 
others  long  since  declared  similar  facts ; 
but  now,  with  the  stamp  of  greater  autho- 
rity, we  may  reasonably  hope  that  Mr. 
'ii.NT's  researches  will  be  made  valuable  to 
the  public." 

THE  AECTIC  ARGUMENT  AGAINST 
VEGETARIANISM. — "  It  is  often  said,  in 
substance, '  Vegetarianism  may  be  very  well 
for  a  man  living  in  India,  Spain,  or  even 
Britain,  but  it  would  never  do  for  the 
dweller  in  the  Arctic  regions.  A  man  must 
there  eat  flesh,  and  fatwiti  the  flesh,  or  he 
ivonld  certainly  starve.  I  am  sure  you  will 
admit  your  arguments  for  a  Vegetarian  diet 
break  down  whenever  they  cross  the  Arctic 
circle.  Your  candour  hitherto  makes  me 
sure  of  that.'  At  the  risk  of  being  thought 
ancandid,  we  must  decline  to  make  the 
admission.  Many  persons  will  follow  our 
arguments,  and  concur  in  the  statements 
that  man's  teeth  were  not  made  to  eat  flesh, 
nor  his  stomach  to  digest  it,  and  that  his 
fteliDgs  in  an  undepraved  state  revolt  from 
the  infliction  of  pain  or  death  upon  any  of 
God's  creatures.  Now,  this  granted,  man 
is  a  Vegetarian.  If  then  he  is  placed  within 
the  Arctic  aone,  where  neither  fruit  nor 
grain  is  cultivated  or  will  grow,  is  it  not 
evident  that  he  is  in  circumstances  violently 
af.  variance  with  his  created  nature?  Having 
thus  far  opposed  us,  some  persons  turn 
ronnd  and  say,  '  Now,  live  naturally,  if  you 
can.'  They  might  with  as  much  show  of 
reason  taunt  a  sick  man  with  his  inability 
to  eat  the  same  dinner  that  he  did  when  in 
health  ;  or  turn  a  monkey,  formed  to  live  on 
trees,  into  a  desolate  plain, and  wonder  what 
had  become  of  its  lively  agility  ;  or  place  a 
man  in  a  stinking  hovel  in  St.  Giles's,  and 
express  surprise  that  he  should  crave  for 
gin  and  other  stimulants.  We  can  only  ex- 
pect men  and  animals  to  be  true  to  their 
nature  when  they  live  in  circnmstances  in 


accordance  with  that  nature.  That  normal 
man  was  never  intended  to  live  in  the  polar 
regions,  is  proved  by  the  common  sense 
which  prevents  his  colonization  of  their 
howling  wastes.  It  is  testified  in  the  frozen 
blood,  the  death,  and  the  mutilation  of 
many  a  brave  Arctic  explorer.    Time  in 
those  regions  is  spent  in  a  continual  and 
;  hazardous   struggle   for  mere  existence, 
i  leaving  little  or  no  margin  for  the  rightful 
uses  and  pleasures  of  life.    Truly,  man  has 
I  no  reason  or  call  to  live  in  those  awful 
wastes.    And  existence  therein  must  result 
in  as  many  violations  of  the  laws  of  his 
nature  as  would  life  under  the  hot  sun  in 
the  burning  sands  of  Sahara.    But  it  will 
be  said,  'You  forget  the  existence  of  the 
Esquimaux  and  the  Laplanders.'    No,  We 
do  not ;  and  we  think  reference  to  them 
only  confirms  our  argument.    Their  i  life, 
judged  from  a  truly  civilized  point  of  view, 
is  a  most  unnatural  and  nasty  one.  Wrapped 
in  cumbrous  furs,  and  unable  alike  from 
want  of  water  and  intolerable  cold  to  keep 
the  body  in  that  state  of  cleanliness  which, 
comfort  and  health  demand,  unable,  from 
ignorance  and  climate  together,  to  raise  the 
grain  and  fruit  which  are  the  proper  food  of 
man,  and  therefore  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
accidents  of  chance  supplies,  he  starves  at 
one  time,  and  guzzles  enormous  quantities, 
of  blubber  to  sustain  the  heat  and  meet 
the  wants  of  the  body  at  another.  This, 
and  the  fact  that  from'the  severe  cold  they 
are  compelled  to  huddle  in  close  and  un- 
ventilated  huts,  makes  their  life,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  disgusting,  and,  to  a 
properly  cultivated  sense,  inhuman.  The 
Esquimaux  may  like  it,  and  think  auy 
other  far  inferior,  but  we  can  only  say  we 
know  better.    The   most  unnatural  and 
disgusting  conditions  become  first  toler- 
able, and  then  agreeable  by  custom,  but 
they  cannot  for  that  cease  to  be  unhappy 
departures  from  high  principle  and  normal 
habits,  and  in  themselves  wholly  abomin- 
able.   Such  a  result  is  only  a  picture  of 
poor  human  nature  turned  from  its  noble 
possibilities  and  its  birthright  with  angels, 
and  degraded  in  conformity  and  liking  to 
the  basest  surronndingcircumstances.  The 
Icelanders  arc  beyond  doubt  the  best  speci- 
mens of  men  living  in,  or  on  the  borders 
of,  unnatural  climatic  conditions.  Their 
island,  about  one-third  larger  than  Ireland, 
only  sustains  some  60,000  inhabitants,  Mini 
those  mii  some  favoured  tracts  along  the 
sea  margin.    A  fine  race  of  men,  their  in- 
telligence, enterprise,  and   influence  are 
sadly  narrowed  by  the  position  of  their 
country.    In  a  milder  clime  they  might 
have  been  a  great  nation,  another  England 
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or  New  England,  a  strength  and  blessing 
to  the  world.  Yet  we  see  what  theirpreaent 
unnatural  position  and  consequent  diet  in- 
volves, in  the  results  to  health  ;  that  bless- 
ing, the  basis  and  receptacle  of  all  others. 
The  following  account  of  their  food  and  its 
results  is  given  by  Lord  Dutfemn  : — 

"  '  The  ordinary  food  of  a  well-to-do  Ice- 
landic family  consists  of  dried  fish,  butter, 
sour  whey  kept  till  fermentation  takes 
place,  curds,  and  skier — a  very  peculiar 
cheese,  unlike  any  I  ever  tasted,  a  little 
mutton,  and  rye-bread.  x\s  might  be  ex- 
pected, this  meagre  fare  is  not  very  con- 
ducive to  health  ;  scurvy,  leprosy,  elephan- 
tiasis, and  all  cutaneous  disorders,  are 
very  common,  while  the  practice  of 
mothers  to  leave  off  nursing  their  children 
at  the  end  of  three  days,  feeding  them  with 
cow's  milk  instead,  results  in  a  frightful 
mortality  among  the  babies.'  But  men 
may  live,  and  do  live,  in  high  latitudes, and 
climates  severe  enough  to  test  human  en- 
durance, on  food  entirely  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  Russians  are 
practical  Vegetarians.  The  hosts  of  work- 
men employed  on  the  great  public  works 
of  the  empire  subsist  in  summer  on  cucum- 
bers andrye-bread ;  andinwinterthe cucum- 
bers are  salted  and  eked  out  with  chest- 
nuts. The  prowess  of  the  Russian  soldier 
England  and  France  have  had  melancholy 
occasion  to  test,  and  the  Times  correspon- 
dent in  the  Crimea  was  amazed  to  find 
that  desperate  wounds,  which  would  have 
been  the  death  of  a  flesh-eating  English- 
man or  Frenchman,  did  not  kill  the  Rus- 
sian, whose  food  was  coarse  black  bread, 
with  oil  and  salt.  And  the  case  is  the 
same  with  the  Russian  peasantry,  from 
whence  workman  and  soldier  are  drawn. 
Their  geueral  food  is  coarse  black  bread 
and  garlic.  A  finer  people  physically,  all 
unite  to  say,  there  is  not.  In  a  climate 
severely  cold  they  enjoy  health  and  vigour, 
and,  as  one  of  the  fairest  tests  of  national 
well-being,  they  rapidly  increase  in  num- 
bers. Spite  of  national  jealousy,  Russia  is 
on  the  highway  to  greatness,  and  the 
future  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  find  it  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  influential  powers 
among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  and 
while  we  cannot  but  profit  by  Bussiau 
prosperity  and  enlightenment,  there  is 
surely  room  enough  in  this  wide  world  for 
the  development  of  all  without  either 
trenching  on  the  domains  of  the  other. 
The  Norwegian  winter,  as  all  know,  is  a 

severe          but  the  Norwegians,  like  the 

Russians,  arc  practical  Vegetarians.  They 
do  eat  flesh  when  they  can  get  it,  but  that 
is  hut  rarely,  and  is  then  eaten  as  a  luxury, 
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much  as  ilium-pudding  is  by  poor  people  in 
England.  Yet  the  Norwegians,  on  their 
oatmeal  and  rye-meal,  are  robust  and 
healthy,  tall  and  good-looking,  and  in  no 
European  nation  are  there  more  instances 
of  extreme  longevity.  One  fact,  if  reliable, 
is  as  good  as  twenty  in  proving  our  point, 
and  facts  might  be  adduced  to  tedium  to 
show  that  the  heat  of  the  human  body  can 
be  sustained  in  severe  cold  on  the  products 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  cereals. 

"  In  Siberia  no  exiles  in  that  wintry 
region  endure  the  cold  better  than  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  a  simple  vegetable 
diet,  and  the.  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have 
discovered  that  iijlbs.  of  maize  meal  per 
day  sustains  the  warmth  and  energy  of 
their  servants  quite  as  well  as  the  8  lbs.  of 
fat  flesh-meat  formerly  used,  whilst  the 
men  themselves  prefer  it.  Facts  like  these 
dispose  of  the  common  argument  con- 
stantly brought  against  Vegetarians,  about 
their  system  being  impossible  in  cold  cli- 
mates. But  supposing  it  were  as  true  as 
it  is  false  that  men  could  not  live  in  severe 
cold  without  flesh  or  fat,  why  should  that 
hinder  auy  one  from  adopting  a  Vegetarian 
diet  in  the  mild  climate  of  England? — a 
diet  recommending  itself  by  its  economy 
to  the  prudence,  its  pleasantness  to  the 
palate,  and  its  Innocent  attainment  to  the 
benevolence  and  all  the  best  feelings  of 
man's  nature.  Why  should  any  one  make 
a  supposed  difficulty  in  the  Arctic  zone  re- 
strain him  from  a  clear  duty  in  Manchester 
or  London  ?  As  Mr.  Simpson  in  a  lecture 
once  pertinently  asked,  '  Will  you  defer 
your  acceptance  of  Christianity  until  even- 
rascal  and  every  heathen  has  found  it  con- 
venient to  acknowledge  its  divine  claims'." 
Do  let  us  do  right  ourselves.  The  right  is 
ever  full  of  happiness  aud  blessing.  We 
grieve  for  the  many  who  wander  and  get 
wrong,  hut  we  cannot  help  tliem  out  of 
their  misery  by  adhering  to  the  cause  of 
their  misery — the  error  and  the  wrong. 
Let  us  obey  the  sound  principles  of  normal 
life  ourselves,  and  by  our  happy  example 
wo  shall  most  effectually  help  others." 


TriE  following  testimonial  and  state- 
ment of  disease  are  specimens  of  many 
communications  wo  receive  from  time  to 
time.  The  writer,  a  merchant,  age  about 
ri4,  stout,  and  florid  complexion,  had  been 
subject  to  rheumatic  attacks,  and  also  01 
the  head.  He  had  varicose  veins  in  his 
legs,  which  were  sanguine  :  and  for  the  re- 
lief of  these  maladies,  he  had  applied  to 
the  best  medical  men  in  vain.  Their  phy- 
sic, &c,  could  only  aggravate  his  com- 
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plaints.  My  establishment  being  closed  at 
the  time,  he  applied  to  me :  I  put  him 
under  one  of  my  bathmen,  with  instruc- 
tions for  treatment,  which  were  entirely 
successful  and  made  a  new  man  of  him. 
The  case  he  requests  advice  for  is  also  a 
sample  of  many  who  come  to  us,  and  are 
restored  to  health  when  all  other  means 
have  failed,  and  all  the  curious  and  inven- 
tive appliances  of  Allopathy  have  left  the 
body  and  mind  a  wreck.    He  writes : — 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  learn  that  you  have 
so  many  arrivals  at  Matlock  Bank.  The 
large  outlay  of  capital,  and  the  great  labour 
you  have  bestowed  upon  the  place,  will,  I 
trust,  be  repaid  to  you  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  the  mental 
satisfaction  you  and  Mrs.  Smedley  must 
derive  from  the  result  of  your  labours  on 
the  minds  and  bodily  health  of  so  many 
invalids.  I  passed  a  very  happy  time  at 
Matlock  on  the  whole,  and  could  have  been 
very  well  contented  to  have  taken  up  my 
abode  there.  My  health  is  now  excellent, 
and  I  have  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for 
your  kind  reception  of  me,  and  the  encou- 
ragement you  gave  me  when  my  mind  was 
in  a  very  desponding  state.  I  have  to  thank 
the  water  cure  not  only  for  my  present 
good  health,  under  God's  blessing,  but  for 
certain  good  habits  of  life,  such  as  temper- 
ance, early  rising,  and  a  more  conscientious 
and  scrnpulous  regard  to  my  duties,  soci- 
ally, and  to  God.  It  is  to  Him  to  whom  I 
have  been  brought  into  more  holy  commu- 
nion, and  to  Him  be  all  the  praise  of  my 
restoration  to  health.  May  He  guide  me 
to  make  good  use  of  it,  to  His  honour 
and  glory ! 

"  Now,  if  it  will  not  be  troubling  you  too 
much,  I  have  a  friend  here  who  is  a  martyr 
to  nervous  dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  and 
has  been  for  three  years.  Any  excitement 
or  annoyance,  or  wrong  food,  irritates  his 
stomach  nerves;  his  head  becomes  very 
painfully  affected ;  he  is  now  partially 
deaf,  and  the  noise  in  his  head  at 
times  has  been  so  bad  that  he  has  fan- 
cied he  conld  hear  a  band  of  music, 
and  conld  distinguish  every  instrument. 
Upon  one  occasion,  lie  was  travelling  by 
railway,  and  actually  pnt  his  head  out  of 
the  window  to  see  where  the  music  came 
from — he  conld  hear  a  full  band  so  dis- 
tinctly It  is  very  painful  to  see  him  suf- 
ferin:;  «o  much,  and  as  I  have  already  said, 
if  not  troubling  you  too  mach,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  have  yonr  opinion  of  his 
ca«e.  and  proper  treatment  necessary,  and 
■whether  yon  think  any  good  can  be  done,  for 
his  head  particularly,  by  the  water  cure.  I 
know  you  will  give  me  a  candid  opinion." 


Severe  cold  water,  treatment  pro- 
duces quite  as  disastrous  effects  as  physic, 
bleeding,  &c.  A  case  I  had  under  my 
charge  for  the  cure  of  chronic  disease  of 
the  stomach,  after  very  careful  treatment 
for  several  months,  gained  seven  pounds  in 
weight,  and  was  evidently  on  the  way  to 
recovery.  Winter  was  coming  on,  and  I 
advised  him  to  go  into  the  south  for  the 
warmer  climate,  talcing  a  few  baths,  keep- 
ing out  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible, 
and  return  in  spring  to  complete  his  cure. 
He,  however,  was  persuaded  to  try  the  cold 
water  treatment  at  another  establishment, 
and  after  five  months'  practice  the  result  is 
shown  by  his  statement,  as  follows  : — The 
doctor  told  him  he  would  be  able  to  return 
home  within  two  months  and  resume  his 
duties.  This  was  the  7th  of  February. 
Treatment,  on  rising,  a  cold  sitz,  five 
minutes,  and  pail  douche  of  one  or  two 
minutes — that  is,  pails  of  cold  water  thrown 
over  the  shoulders  and  back:  noon  and 
afternoon,  cold,  running  sitz  for  ten  mi- 
nutes ;  wrear  compress  all  day,  except  at 
dinner ;  breakfast,  cold  milk  and  water, 
with  toasted  bread  in  it — the  same  at  seven 
p.m. ;  dinner,  two  p.m.,  lean  meat,  well 
done,  with  rice  and  bread,  and  nothing 
else.  28th  February,  after  three  weeks' 
treatment,  says,  "decidedly  better  in  health, 
digestion  considerably  improved;  treat- 
ment same,  only  douche  at  noon  instead  of 
sitz ;  not  increasing  in  weight ;  decidedly 
stronger,  and  in  better  spirits.  April  1st — 
continue  to  improve;  wet  pack  every  morn- 
ing, one  hour,  for  ten  days  ;  then,  for  next 
fortnight,  spirit  lamp  ;  one  day  wet  pack  ; 
next,  pail  douche  and  running  sitz  con- 
tinued to  fifteen  minutes  instead  of  ten, 
which  find  very  trying." 

Now  comes  the  reaction,  the  vitality 
being  used  up.  "  After  ten  days,  only  pail 
douche  on  rising,  and  fifteen  minutes  run- 
ning sitz  in  day;  very  trying  this  severe 
weather,  and  sometimes  makes  one  feel 
very  sickly."  April  29th,  three  months  from 
commencement. — "  Troubled  very  much 
with  diarrheca ;  can  only  write  a  few  brief 
lines."  May  11th. — "  Should  have  written 
to  you  sooner,  had  I  not  felt  so  languid  and 
poorly.  1  am  decidedly  thinner  and  weaker, 
also  very  nervous ;  now  taking  two  pail 
douches  in  the  morning,  and  UU  degrees 
shallow  for  ten  minutes,  at  five  p. inland 
nothing  more."  May  18th. — "Much  the 
same,  and  same  in  treatment,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  having  a  mustard  poultice  on  pit 
of  stomach  every  other  night  at  bedtime, 
twenty  to  forty  minutes;  equal  parts  of 
flour  and  mustard.  J  am  afraid  1  cannot 
stop  much  longer."    June  !ind. — "  Discon- 
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tinued  baths,  except  wash  over  in  morning; 
bowels  still  continue  very  loose,  and  I  have 
a  continual  feeling  of  purging  in  them; 
and  during  the  last  fortnight  have  lost  four 
pounds  in  weight ;  appetite  very  moderate 
indeed.  Doctor  tells  me  I  am  all  right  in 
respect  to  digestion,  and  a  change  would  do 
me  good,  hut  I  do  not  like  leaving  in 
such  a  weak  state."  Doctor  evidently  dis- 
appointed in  the  case,  which  he  stated 
positively  would  have  been  cured  in  six 
weeks,  now  four  and  a  half  months  since 
commencement,  and  patient  lighter  and  in 
worse  condition;  and,  in  August,  still  iu  a 
very  weak  state.  Severe  cold-water  treat- 
ment produces  internal  crisis,  and  is  both 
trying  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution. 
Our  mild  treatment  brings  crisis  on  the 
surface,  and  never  interferes  with  the  di- 
gestive organs  except  in  improving  their 
powers. 

Bite  on  the  hand  by  an  American  rat. 
— A  labourer,  while  unloading  an  Ameri- 
can ship,  was  bitten  in  the  hand  betwixt 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  by  a  large  rat ; 
did  nothing  to  it  till  night,  when  his  wife 
put  on  a  bread  poultice,  which  he  kept  on 
while  at  work  for  three  days.  "When  the 
pain  was  gone,  a  fortnight  afterwards  the 
hand  began  to  swell,  and  became  very 
painful ;  went  to  the  hospital,  where  it  was 
lanced;  some  black  blood  and  a  little  yel- 
low matter  came  out.  The  surgeon  ordered 
the  hand  and  arm  to  be  fomented  with  hot 
water,  and  apply  linseed  poultice  night  and 
day ;  went  on  with  this  a  week ;  swelling 
went  down,  and  pain;  in  another  week  the 
swelling  and  pain  returned,  when  the  man 
came  under  our  care.  For  want  of  the 
treatment  being  carried  farther  to  produce 
a  crisis  and  discharge  of  matter  out  of  the 
whole  arm,  and  more  general  treatment  to 
renovate  the  general  health,  the  system 
could  not  throw  the  poison  off.  Under 
our  treatment,  the  lumps  which  had 
formed  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  and 
which  would  soon  have  become  abscesses, 
were  absorbed  in  one  week,  and  a  good  crisis 
got  out  over  all  the  arm  ;  all  pain  ceased, 
and  the  man  is  now  entirely  restored. 

Case  of  injury  to  the  knee. — A  basket- 
maker,  age  20,  employed  in  his  occupation, 
using  the  sharp-pointed  knife,  in  making 
baskets,  run  it  into  his  knee,  and  let  out 
a  quantity  of  the  syuovial  fluid  from  the 
joint.  A  physician,  practising  as  a  surgeon, 
"was  called  in;  fomentation,  ointment,  and 
bandages,  were  applied;  the  young  man  lay 
in  bed  five  weeks,  and  the  doctor  told  him 
he  would  be  a  cripple  for  life,  and  would 
not  again  have  the  use  of  the  knee-joint. 
Having  employed  the  father  of  the  young 


man,  and  hearing  of  the  case,  I  sent  a  car- 
riage for  him  to  my  free  hospital.  The 
knee  was  immediately  steamed,  and  hot 
soap  and  water  applied,  then  all  the  limb 
cased,  including  the  foot,  in  spongio  piline, 
damped  with  warm  water,  and  dry  flannel 
wrapper  over.  The  object  of  this  moist 
warmth  was  to  raise  the  vitality  of  the 
limb ;  and  we  knew  if  this  could  be  accom- 
plished, nature  would  soon  set  up  a  cura- 
tive process,  and  we  were  not  disappointed ; 
for  by  repetition  of  treatment  to  thelimb  and 
to  the  whole  frame,  as  follows,  the  chronic 
inflammation  was  soon  subdued,  and  the 
injured  tissue  and  diseased  matter  thrown 
off  by  crisis  from  the  knee  and  whole  of  the 
leg.  The  young  man  has  now  the  perfect 
use  of  it,  and  has  for  some  time  worked  at 
his  occupation  as  formerly.  Used  baths  No. 
30j  or  50,  or  2,  covering  the  injured  limb 
from  the  cold  water,  -12, 13,  and  11, 115,  91, 
141,  144,  216,  148,  103,  194,  170,  199,  200, 
206,  207,  208,  or  210.  These  baths  varied 
each  day,  being  careful  not  to  overpower 
the  strength  of  the  body  by  too  much 
treatment. 

Sprains. — Whilst  pain  continues,  attend 
to  No.  58  bath  list  three  times  a.  day,  and 
214.  After  pain  is  gone  and  the  joint  is 
only  weak,  then  attend  to  No.  17  throe 
times  a  day ;  and  instead  of  No.  214  apply 
a  pieoe  of  spongio  piline  on  the  part,  and 
dry  flannel  bandages  around  affected  limb 
to  stimulate  circulation  in  the  whole  limb. 
If  any  crisis  appears  during  the  above,  omit 
the  treatment  and  apply  1734  till  it  is  over; 
150A  will  also  be  very  useful  for  crisis. 
When  tho  crisis  (rash  or  boils)  is  gone  off, 
and  the  part  only  feels  weak,  rub  cod- 
liver  oil  on  twice  a  day  with  the  hand, 
and  keep  tho  damped  spongio  piline  on 
for  some  time  ;  this  also  promotes  circu- 
lation and  vitality  in  the  part.  If  the 
above  does  not  relieve,  uso  No.  221. 

Bowel  Pack.— Have  two  large  "fo- 
ment pads/'  well  squeezed  out  of  strong 
hot  mustard  and  water ;  put  one  on  front 
of  body  and  one  on  back  ;  bind  them  well 
on  with  blanket  doubled  in  four,  length- 
ways ;  place  a  macintosh  shoot  same  way 
over  all,  stay  in  till  the  patient  sweats ; 
then  have  an  empty  shallow  bath,  and 
placo  in  it  a  flat  tin  full  of  hot  water 
just  comfortable  to  stand  upon,  have  two 
attendants  with  two  vessels  of  warm 
soap  and  water  and  two  sponges  ;  let 
each  sponge  down  tho  patient  well  and 
quickly,  and  also  pour  80  dcg.  water  over 
bend; '(hen  dry  rub  as  19J.  Tho  above 
"Pack"  loaves  every  limb  at  liberty,  but 
163A  should  bo  kept  at  feet,  and  tho 
head  packed  as  articlo  Head  Pack  states. 
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Case  B. — On  rising,  No.  72,  and  redamp 
compress  ;  forenoon,  21 ;  afternoon,  108, 
and  if  feet  are  cold  daring  operation, 
put  them  in  hot  mustard  and  water;  bed- 
tim*,  put  mustard  poultice  on  windpipe, 
and  on  weak  part  of  chest  till  red ;  attend 
to  70,79,  180,  199,  and  to  200,  very  care- 
fully reclining.  Before  rising,  have  an  egg 
sent  up  to  bed,  in  a  little  warm  water ;  and 
in  all  these  cases  do  not  rise  early  if  in- 
clined to  rest. 

Case  C  ;  aged  20. — Lower  than  the  above, 
and  apparently  so  far  gone  in  consumption 
we  did  not  expect  his  recovery  ;  under  the 
following  treatment  he  soon  rallied,  and  is 
now  well. 

Case  D.  Bad  symptoms  of  lung  disease, 
commonly  called  consumption. — A  gentle- 
man, aged  26,  spare  frame ,  had  been  a  good 
deal  confined  in  an  office,  and  in  a  northern 
climate.  The  following  treatment  in  April, 
weather  rather  cold,  with  east  and  north 
winds.  In  a  few  weeks  rallied  greatly,  and 
returned  to  business,  and  has  since  gone 
oa  well.  April  29th,  1809. — On  rising,  22, 
alternating  with  124,  done  according  to 
120  ;  forenoon,  132  and  108,  whilst  reclin- 
ing as  76:  afternoon,  00,  and  when  nearly 
dressed,  107 ;  bedtime,  73,  and  172,  and 
190.  Attend  regularly  to  180,  207,  212, 
213,  210,  196  j  all  these  numbers  according 
to  the  list.  'Whenever  any  pain  in  head, 
just  sponge  it  with  tepid  water,  and  then 
wear  a  flannel  cap  for  an  hour  after.  "When 
you  find  the  1q0  too  hot  or  too  heavy,  then 
wear  179,  wear  a  flannel  one  at  night,  and 
sleep  in  woollen  altogether  ;  and  if  tempera- 
ture of  bedroom  is  not  the  same  as  par- 
lour, then  wear  respirator  till  you  are  warm 
in  bed.  Be  out  in  the  air  very  frequently, 
but  not  for  long,  and  only  walking  slowly. 
Expand  your  chest  as  much  as  possible  by 
gentle  exercises  of  the  arms,  and  also  in- 
spire and  respire  once  or  twice  a-day,  in- 
creasing the  movements  gradually  each 
day.  Put  a  mustard  poultice  till  red  on  the 
weakened  part  of  chest  occasionally. 

Case  E.  Consumption. — A  young  man, 
aged 20,  tolerably  good  natural  constitution, 
but  with  overwork  and  cold  brought  on 
pain  in  chest,  expectoration,  emaciation. 
Treatment. — July  4th. — On  rising,  only 
damp  compress  and  212;  forenoon,  100  and 
102,  kef-ping  a  warm  pad  to  bowels,  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  well  wrapped  in  blanket; 
afternoon,  same  s>s  forenoon  ;  when  in  bed, 
mustard  poultice  on  liver,  and  repeat  it  as 
often  as  can  be  borne  ;  ISO,  188,  slightly 
sprinkled  with  hot  water.  This  was  very 
efficacious,  and  a3  the  patient  got  stronger, 
more  active  treatment  given,  and  the  result 
was  perfect  restoration  to  robust  health. 


j  206,  207,  208,  77,  as  long  as  cough  con- 
]  tinues.  use  79  every  night;  wear  193,  190, 
take  131, before  getting  into  bed. 
|  Case  F;  aged  17. — On  rising,  12;  fore- 
noon, pad  wrung'  out  of  90  degrees  put 
on  chest  ten  minutes,  and  underneath, 
the  pad  a  mustard  plaister ;  use  153. 
Wipe  mustard  off  with  dry  cloth,  or 
paper,  and  have  compress  dry  for  an  hour 
or  two  ;  then  damp  the  compress  with  hot 
water;  180,206,207,208,  every  night  79, 
if  throat  sore  at  all ;  afternoon,  132  and 
158,  whilst  laying  in,  77;  13,  10,  twice  pet- 
week,  90  degrees  ;  193,  190,  and  131  before 
getting  into  bed. 

G.  Extreme  loss  op  vitality. —  A 
gentleman,  aged  40,  overworked,  slight 
frame.  On  rising,  128;  forenoon.  141, 
keeping  mustard  poultices  on  soles  of  feet 
during  the  time ;  afternoon  as  forenoon, 
only  lay  a  mustard  poultice  over  sto- 
mach till  part  is  red;  78,  170,  303,  207. 
Every  night  wash  the  bowels  over  with 
hot  soup  and  water,  and  then  rub  in  a  little 
cod-liver  oil  with  hand,  and  put  a  little 
crisis  linen  under  the  spongio  for  night. 
Once  a  week  have  35  When  the  stomach 
is  too  tender  for  mustard,  then  have  70. 
Diet. — A  raw  egg  before  rising.  Breakfast. 
— A  little  Scotch  meal  porridge  and  cream  ; 
and  then  white  bread  and  butter,  and  a 
glass  of  cold  water.  A  cracknel  biscuit 
and  a  glass  of  ice-cream  in  forenoon.  Din- 
ner, 209.  Tea  as  breakfast.  Cracknel  bis- 
cuit and  glass  of  water,  taken  by  sips,  for 
supper,  or  at  any  time  of  day  needed.  Re- 
cline, as  70,  as  much  of  the  day  as  possible ; 
alternate  week,  on  rising,  14,  and  24,  and 
100 ;  nothing  more. 

The  Turkish  Bath  is  coming  much 
into  use  in  England  and  Ireland;  but  from 
the  very  powerful  effects  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  it,  and  the  inconsiderate  manner 
in  which  it  is  often  used,  there  will  be  many 
permanently  injured  by  its  use.  It  is  en- 
tirely opposed  to  all  sound  principles  of 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  human 
frame,  to  suppose  individuals  with  sucli  dif- 
ferences of  constitution  and  temperament 
can  alike,  and  with  safety,  go  into  a  room 
heated  to  140  or  180  degrees.  Several 
deaths  have  been  recorded  from  the  use  of 
this  bath,  and  I  know  several  who  have  been 
seriously  injured  by  the  repeated  use  of 
such  high  temperature.  Our  sweating  hath, 
a  modification  of  the  Turkish  bath,  we  find 
extremely  beneficial  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
in  skin  diseases,  and  in  a  morbid  stnte  of 
the  system,  and  especially  in  modifying 
crisis  crises,  and  hastening  the  cure,  but  we 
do  not  use  the  high  temperature,  nor  allow 
the  patient  to  remain  in  longer  than  is 
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necessary  for  a  good  perspiration,  and  after, 
instead  of  allowing  the  body  to  remain 
relaxed  in  the  cooling-room,  we  use 
our  cold  or  tepid  sponging  sitz  bath  or 
shallow;  the  patient  dresses,  and  gets  out 
into  the  air,  to  brace  the  system  up  again 
by  breathing  the  oxygen  of  the  open  ail-.  It 
is  impossible  a  person  can  go  into  a  high 
temperature  in  a  room  without  some  degree 
of  pressure  on  the  brain;  and  there  the 
blood-vessels  have  not  room  to  expand  as 
in  other  ports  of  the  body;  the  consequence 
of  pressure  continued  is  a  relaxed  muscu- 
lar nervous  power  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
this  state  of  relaxation  is  farther  prolonged 
by  the  person  in  the  ordinary  Turkish  both 
remaining  in  the  hot  room  or  in  other 
rooms  in  the  building  for  such  a  consider- 
able time  without  fresh  ah-.  The  head 
should  be  sponged  with  cold  water,  and  cold 
water  taken  by  dips  while  in  the  hath,  and 
good  hot  soaping  while  in  hot  room.  We 
heat  the  room  by  steam  pipes,  and  bring 
cold  air  in  instead  of  heated  air  from 
flues,  which  makes  a  totally  different  state  of 
atmosphere  from  the  oppressive  sulphurous 
air  in  most  Turkish  baths. 

From  Dr.  Goodman's  "Nervous  Ori- 
gin of  Disease."  (Houlston,  Paternoster- 
row,  London.)  "Conditions  of  nerve  in 
disease. — We  have,  therefore,  the  following 
positive  and  known  conditions  of  nerve  which 
have  been  discovered  to  exist  botli  in  the  dead 
and  living  animal,  as  specially  evinced  by  the 
experiments  of  Matteuci,  and  as  differing 
from  normal  or  healthy  excitability.  1.  In- 
creased excitability,  or  excitation.  2.  Irri- 
tation, or  morbid  excitability.  3.  Decreased 
excitability.  4.  Exhaustion.  5.  Complete 
destruction  of  excitability.  And  to  these 
may  be  added,  as  discovered  in  any  indivi- 
dual case.  0.  (a)  Any  of  the  foregoing 
conditions  attended  with  vascular  fulness, 
plethora,  or  oppression;  (b)  Attended  with 
vascular  depletion  or  ancemia;  (e)  At- 
tended by  generally  depraved  nutrition, 
secretion,  excretion,  &c.  There  appears 
to  be  a  marked  distinction  between  excita- 
bility and  irritation.  The  former  is  often 
natural,  is  never  attended  with  pain,  or 
uneasiness,  but  is  frequently  pleasurable  ; 
the  latter  is  always  morbid,  never  pleasura- 
ble, generally  attended  with  uncomfortable, 
and  frequently  painful,  feelings.  In  the 
animal  economy,  there  appears  to  exist  a 
direct  antagonistic  action  exerted  between 
nerve  and  blood.  Where  these  are  equally 
adjusted  in  quantity  aud  development,  and 
accurately  balanced,  there  appears  to  be  a 
neutral  point  of  influence  which  may  be 
termed  '  healthy  equilibrium.'  lint  let 
nerve  preponderate  either  in  congenital  de- 


velopment, or  in  the  decrease  of  the  mass 
of  blood  by  hremorrbage,  diarrhoea,  profuse 
suppuration,  or  any  other  morbid  discharge 
undermining  and  diminishing  this  nutri- 
tious em-rent  of  life,  and  nervous  irritation 
very  rapidly  ensues,  producing,  in  many 
instances,  nervous  fever,  intense  cerebral 
excitement,  simulated  inflammations  of  a 
most  violent  character,  and,  in  some  cases, 
delirium;  aud  we  have  seen  mania  itself 
continuing  for  months,  with  no  other  ap- 
parent cause.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the 
animal  department  be  fed  up  ;  let  plethora 
prevail ;  let  the  mass  of  nutritious  blood 
he  increased  to  a  high  degree,  and  the  ner- 
vous system,  after  suffering  from  excite- 
ment for  a  given  period,  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  mechanical  pressure  by  this  fluid. 
Gradually  as  this  condition  increases,  the 
augmented  excitability  gives  way  to  oppres- 
sion of  the  brain,  producing  indistinctness 
of  ideas,  perverted  vision,  and  other  senses, 
incapacity  for  thought,  aud  bluntedness  of 
mind  and  sensation.  By  and  by  symp- 
toms premonitory  of  tendency  to  fatal 
pressure  ensue,  such  as  confusion  of 
thought,  loss  of  memory,  continual  drowsi- 
ness, and  sudden  dizziness,  which  occasions 
proneness  to  fall.  The  spinal  marrow  suf- 
fers, and  inability  to  perform  some  accus- 
tomed action  ensues,  or  probably  temporary 
paralysis  of  some  part  of  the  body ;  and  as 
the  organ  of  the  mind  becomes  more  and 
more  oppressed  (if  a  sudden  stroke  do  not 
render  the  disease  fatal  before  this  period), 
there  is  a  degree  of  general  nerve  irrita- 
tion, with  implication  of  the  ganglionic 
centres  gradually  developed,  and  reflected 
upon  the  already  suffering  brain,  evinced 
by  a  painful  state  of  irritability  of  temper 
and  irascibility,  nervous  terror,  and  sense 
of  unaccountable  apprehension  aud  insecu- 
rity, and  fear  of  being  left  alone,  esc., — 
symptoms  which  loudly  proclaim  the  peri- 
lous storm  which  is  impending,  the  ap- 
proach of  a  violent  apoplectic  seizure, 
which  may  prove  immediately  fatal,  or 
terminate  in  the  pitiable  imbecility  and 
childlike  helplessness  of  paralysis. 

"  Congenital  or  hereditary  crei7u(n7<7;/  pro- 
bably occurs  in  those  individuals  naturqHy 
in  whoui  the  nervous  fibre  and  centres  are 
largely  predominant  at  birth,  or  in  whom, 
at  least,  an  increased  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system  naturally  prevails.  Such 
persona  are  generally  of  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament— of  considerable  acutenoss  and 
quickness  of  mental  power — of  great  viva- 
city of  mind;  and  cheerfulness  of  disposi- 
tion. Moreover,  they  possess  ready  irasci- 
bility, flights  of  imagination,  enthusiasm, 
rapid  muscular  movements;  accomplish 
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occasionally  great  feats  of  enterprise,  and 
produce  sometimes  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments by  a  sudden  dash  of  genius.  But 
the  moving  force  is  impulse,  and  not  sus- 
taining power,  and  their  ammunition  is 
rapidly  expended.    Such  individuals  are 
frequently,  especially  females,  liable  to 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles, spasms,  twitchings,   and  convulsive 
movements;  and  prone  to  sudden  laugh- 
ter or  tears,  sobbing,  and  all  other  usual 
accompaniments  of  the  hysterical  charac- 
ter.   Irritation  appears  to  be  a  still  more 
intense  and  morbid  form  of  nervous  excita- 
bility.    Besides   the  ordinary  causes  of 
disease,  cold,  damp,  heat,  mechanical  le- 
sions, <tc,  this  form  of  nerve  affection  is 
also  the  result  of  mental  impressions;  late 
hours;  exciting  pleasures;  the  rack  of  in- 
cessant visiting;  the  passions  and  emotions 
of  the  mind;  excessive  study;  irregular 
habits ;  rapid  locomotion ;   the  frequent 
necessity  for  haste   and  hurry  to  meet 
expected  trains ;  hurry  and  vexation  of 
business,  &c. ;  the  urgency  of  calls  speci- 
ally appertaining  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion; anxiety  for  popularity;  and  public 
addresses  given  by  persons  of  an  excitable 
or  nervous  temperament;  protracted  and 
intense  state  of  expectancy ;  anxiety,  care, 
losses,  speculations,  &c,  which  form  a 
fearful  source  of  disease  in  tliis  nineteenth 
century.    We  may  also  enumerate,  as  the 
third  class  of  causes,  those  which  operate 
through  the  digestive  organs,  as  improper, 
irritating,  a  poisonous  food  ;  ardent  spirits, 
and  fermented  liquors;   strong  tea  and 
coffee ;   over-eating,  gluttony  in  living ; 
poisonous  medicines,  as  mercury  and  other 
irritating  chemicals,  &c,  which  all  tend  to 
pToduce  this  condition  of  nerve.    To  these 
a  fourth  class  may  be  added,  sucli  as  spi- 
culae  of  bone,  tumours,  tubercles,  and  other 
inechanical  irritants,  which  may  penetrate, 
or  otherwise  injure,  any  given  portion  of 
the  nervous  system.    A  further  degree  of 
nerve  irritation  is  witnessed  in  the  result 
of  extensive  burns  and  scalds,  most  severe 
lacerations,  crushes,  and  other  lesions  ;  the 
introduction  of  morbid   matter  into  the 
constitution;   the  bite  of  rabid  animals 
inducing    hydrophobia;  the  occasional 
shock,  and  extensive  mischief  occasion- 
ally following  puerpural  confinement;  or 
in  the  peculiar  states    of  constitution, 
described  by  Mr.   Xravers  as  cases  of 
'  constitutional    irritation,'    occurring  in 
persons  without  stamina,  in  gin-drinkers, 
debauchees,  and  artizans  of  a  large  town, 
and  a  vitiated  atmosphere ;  in  all  cases, 
indeed,  where,  from  excessive  irritation, 
depraved  habit,  or  vitiated  blood,  healthy 


inflammatory  action  and  fever  cannot  be 
maintained.  If  the  question  should  be 
asked,  as  it  very  often  has  been  by  medical 
gentlemen — What  is  irritation?  I  would 
answer:  Irritation  is  that  state  of  nerve 
which  is  demonstrated  by  Professor  Mat- 
teuci  in  the  dead  animal,  as  '  an  excitable 
nerve,'  a  nerve  which  is  prone  to  excite  pre- 
ternatural muscular  contraction,  with  ordi- 
nary excitation.  Further:  it  is  a  nerve 
which  exhibits  impatience  or  pain  when 
exposed  to  its  ordinary  stimulus,  as  shown 
by  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  retina, 
after  the  long-continued  application  of  a 
strong  light,  and  when  even  the  influence 
of  a  feeble  light  causes  intense  pain.  It  is 
that  susceptible  condition  of  the  nerves  of 
the  skin,  which  is  induced  by  a  bum  or 
scald,  or  that  augmentation  of  nervous 
excitability  observed  in  the  excito-motor 
nerves,  when  they  act  most  energetically, 
even  spasmodically,  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  trifling  ordinary  stimuli.  It  is 
that  state  of  nerve  which  exists  in  the  so- 
named  '  irritable  breast,'  the  '  irritable 
uterus,'  or  the  irritable  brain  in  puerpural 
mania,  delirium  tremens,  &c.  The  only 
physical  condition  of  nerve  itself  apparent 
in  these  derangements,  is  augmented  ar- 
terial action  in  the  nerve  structure ;  but 
this  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  The 
phenomena  of  nerve  action  during  irritation 
and  excitement,  probably  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  of  progression  of  nerve  force,  just  as 
the  amount  of  electrical  fluid  transmitted 
along  a  conducting  wire  from  ten  four-inch 
voltaic  pairs  in  series,  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  amount  transmitted  from 
two  pairs  of  the  same  magnitude,  depending 
notupon  the  extent  of  surface,  but  upon  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  series.  In  corro- 
boration of  this,  there  is,  I  believe,  in  all 
cases  of  nerve  irritation  and  excitement,  an 
increased  rapidity  in  the  respiratory  func- 
tions, the  source  of  this  force.  Irritation 
and  pain  cannot  long  continue  in  the  ner- 
vous structure  without  producing  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  part ;  and  hence 
the  old  axiom,  '  ubi  stimulus,  ibi  fluxus.' 
When  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  any  part 
of  the  nervous  system  takes  place,  and  con- 
tinues to  progress,  there  are  invariably  ob- 
served to  occur  three  distinct  stages  of 
morbid  action:  1st,  Excitement;  2ndly, 
Irritation;  and  lastly,  Oppressed  action; 
one  stage  or  the  other  obtaining  just  in 
proportion  to  the  degreo  of  arterial  action 
prevailing. 

"  Increased  arterial  action  itself  appears 
j  to  augment,  to  some  extent,  the  natural 
j  susceptibility  and  irritability  of  the  neural 
•  structure.*  Although  we  have  already  seen 
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that  nerve  irritation  is  a  condition  depend- 
ent of  the  blood,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  state  (including  the  structure  of  the 
great  centres)  is  attributable  sometimes  to 
the  circulation  of  impure  or  irritating  san- 
guineous fluid,  or  to  the  contact  of  morbid 
or  irritating  secretions  with  the  nerve  fibre; 
all  which  conditions  of  blood  and  secretions 
originate  in  the  state  of  the  nervous  gan- 
glia, which  supply  the  digestive  and  secer- 
nent organs.    The  nature  of  the  blood 
which  has  to  supply  the  nervous  system 
with  nutriment  for  its  development,  in- 
tegrity, and  the  continuance  of  its  vitality, 
formed  as  it  is  under  the  influence,  and 
subject  to  the  entire  control,  of  the  ner- 
vous centres,  may  be  such  as  to  materially 
alter  the  integrity  of  its  organization,  and 
disturb  its  conducting  powers  ;  and  either 
by  the  deposition  of  tubercles,  Sec,  in  the 
nerve  structure,  or  by  its  irritating  quali- 
ties, may  become  itself  a  direct  source  of 
irritation,  and  yet  can  only  be  looked  upon, 
like  the  mind,  as  an  external  irritant  upon 
nerve,  the  great  agent  of  the  frame.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  what  an  incalculable  influ- 
ence the  quality  of  the  blood  possesses  in 
cases  of  mania  and  other  mental  diseases. 
It  is  evident    that  the  congestion  and 
effects  thus  produced  in  the  nerves,  as  they 
ru  e  by  increased  action  of  the  circulatory 
system,  are  widely  different  in  their  cha- 
racters and  treatment  from  the  congestion 
which  arises  from  obstruction  to  the  return  of 
the  blood  by  the  venous  system  ;  in  all 
which  cases  nerve  depression,  and  loss  of 
excitability,  invariably  prevail.    The  con- 
dition of  nerve  which  takes  place  in  cases 
of  terrible  injury,  crushes,  lightning,  &c, 
is  no  doubt,  in  some  instances,  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  nerve  structure 
itself,  and  of  its  capability  for  conduction. 
In  other  instances,  it  is  probably  the  in- 
stantaneous withdrawal  of  the  whole  powers 
of  the  system  towards  the  injury,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  direction  of  all  the  nerve 
force  of  the  frame  towards  the  seat  of  the 
lesion ;  and,  at  other  times,  the  momen- 
tary annihilation  of  the  powers  of  life  al- 
together, which  latter  appears  to  be  the 
commonly  received    opinion.  Professor 
Matteuci  proved,  in  several  instances,  that 
in  the  frog  all  the  powers  of  life  were 
instantly  destroyed  by  a  sudden  crush  of 
an  extremity,  or  some  large  portion  of  the 
frame.    Diminished  excitability   is  pro-  | 
duced  by  the  same  causes,  but  is  gene-  i 
rally  a  secondary  etl'ect  of  those  causes — 
a  result  of  augmented  sensibility,  and  very 
frequently    alternates    with    the  latter. 
Inderal,  a  general  law  in  the  anyna]  cranio-  | 
my  is,  that  a  corresponding  depression  I 


i  s,  at  all  times,  the  result  of  over-excite- 
ment. 

"Nerve  exhaustion  is  onlv  a  still  lower 
degree  of  diminished  excitability,  or  loss 
of  nerve  force;  being  the  product  of  more 
powerful  or  long-continued  irritants,  mor- 
bid influences,  shock,  extreme  violence, 
excitement,  &c.    In  nerve  exhaustion,  the 
development  of  nerve  force,  as  well  as  its 
transmission  through  the  nervous  fila- 
ments, is    probably  considerably  dimi- 
nished.    The  respiratory  functions  are 
very   slowly  or  inefficiently  performed, 
evincing  a  very  sparing  development  of 
vital  energy;  the  pulse  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  frequency  or  power,  and  evinces, 
when  attended  with  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, etc.,  a  complete  failure  in  the  vital 
powers.    Complete  loss  of  nerve  function 
is  the  zero  of  the  same  condition,  arising 
from  the  destruction  of  excitability  in  the 
nervous  system  by  the  influence  of  the 
imponderable  forces,  sudden  shock,  intense 
lesion,  the  poisons,  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  result  of  injury  producing  destruction 
of  these  organs  by  sanguineous  and  serous 
effusion,  ramollissement  or  softening,  and 
of  tumour,  and  other  morbid  growths,  &c. 
Other  instances  arise  from  vascular  fulness 
and  congestion,  and  are  referrible  to  the 
condition  described   as  nerve  irritation, 
attended  with  that  morbid  condition.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  condition  of 
nerve  irritation  is  wisely  and  beautifully 
ordained  by  the  great  Creator  and  Preser- 
ver of  our  species,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
exciting  increased  action,  in  order  to  the 
ejectment  of  all  noxious  matter  and  in- 
fluences which  have  insidiously  introduced 
themselves  into  the  frame,  in  spite  of  all 
the  admirable  provisions  for  their  exclu- 
sion.   Like  the  detective  orifices  of  the 
body  for  external  irritants,  the  very  basis 
of  the  frame  (for  I  most  assuredly  look 
upon  nerve  structure  as  its  basis),  the 
great  centres  of  the  nervous  system,  them- 
selves form  an  instinctive,  conscious,  and 
almost  intelligent  apparatus  for  the  detec- 
tion of  noxious  material  existing  in  the 
various  liquids,  and  tubes,  vessels,  anil 
cells,  and  secretory  apparatuses  of  the  body 
— in  fact,  naked  and  unconcealed  poison  in 
every  cavity  or  interstice  m  the  animal 
economy;  and  immediately   on   its  dis- 
covery, they  set  to  work  the  various  forces 
of  the  muscular  or  vascular  system  or  the 
excretory  functions,  for  its  expulsion.  As 
a  further  proof  of  the  neural  basis  of 
diseases,  1  have  extracted  and  compared 
their  various  stated  and  admitted  causes  : 
and  find  them  to  be.  in  most  instanci  s, 
such  as  would  induce  affections  of  the 
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nervous  system,  analogical  with  the  con- 
ditions already  noticed.  They  are  chiefly 
as  follows: — 

" Exciting  Causes.— 1.  Cold  or  wet ;  sud- 
den alternations  of  temperature  ;  applica- 
tions of  cold  to  the  heated  body ;  or  of  the 
bodv  much  heated  to  ordinary  tempera- 
ture's ;  sudden  chills  produced  by  cold 
air.  ice;  excessive  heat,  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays,  &c.  2.  Violent  exercise,  local 
and  general  fatigue,  &c.  3.  Intemperance. 
4.  Suppressed  evacuations;  obstructed 
functions,  as  tight  lacing,  &c.  5.  Eepulsed 
eruptions.  6.  Passions  of  the  mind,  anger, 
fright,  horror.  7.  Contagion;  irritants,  as 
poisons;  excessive  irritation,  as  the  shock 
of  parturition  ;  of  morbid  matter ;  irrita- 
tion in  the  intestinal  canal;  acrid  matter 
in  the  primae  via3 ;  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal irritants  and  injuries,  &c.  &c. ;  teeth- 
ing, worms,  &c.  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
spicule  of  bone,  adventitious  growths,  &c. 

"Pbedisposing  Causes.  1st. —  To  In- 
flammatory  Diseases: — 1.  Plethoric  habit. 

2.  Strong  muscular  system.  3.  Indulgence 
at  table.  4.  Good  unimpaired  constitution. 
b.  Suppressed  evacuations. 

"  2nd. — To  Nervous  Diseases  : — 1.  Weak 
and  delicate  habit.  2.  Nervous  tempera- 
ment, and    general  and  local  debility. 

3.  Much  sensibility  and  irritability.  4.  San- 
guine temperament.  5.  Study,  excessive 
grief,  anxiety,  the  passions.  6.  Poor  living; 
preceding  disease.  7.  Indulgence  in  spi- 
rituous liquors.  8.  Excess  in  venery,  &c. 
9.  Profuse  evacuations,  or  their  suppres- 
sion. 10.  Warmth  of  season  or  climate. 
11.  Cold  and  wet  seasons — variable  tem- 
peratnre.  12.  Damp  and  low  situations — 
marsh  miasma,  &c,  and  moist  locali- 
ties, &c.  13.  Hereditary  taint,  scrofula. 
14.  Want  of  cleanliness  ;  pure  air,  ventila- 
tion, &c.  13.  Childhood,  puberty,  adoles- 
cence, manhood,  old  age.  We  have  thus 
evinced  that,  of  the  conditions  and  influ- 
ences assigned  as  the  principal  causes  of 
all  diseases  (whatever  maybe  the  hypo- 
thesis to  which  the  authors  cling  who  have 
enumerated  them),  the  greater  part  are 
such  as  are  commonly  received  as  affecting 
primarily  the  nervous  system,  and  that 
with  very  few  exceptions ;  and  no  person, 
after  exposnrc  to  some  of  these  causes, 
can  tell  what  will  be  the  phase  of  disease 
manifested." 

Specimen  or  Scientific  Practice  by 
men  who  have  been  licensed  to  practise 
physic  and  surgery,  and  in  whom  the  public 
generally  phee  such  confidence,  that  they 
»re  only  induced  to  use  their  senses  when 
,  irreparable  mischief  has  been  done.  This 
case  is  much  akin  to  those  in  pages  882-3-4. 


We  could  count  up  a  large  number  of  pa- 
tients whose  limbs  have  been  restored 
when  amputation  had  been  declared  neces- 
sary to  save  life.  When  the  doctor  has  a 
bad  limb  and  sees  no  power  in  his  physio 
to  raise  the  vital  powers  of  the  body,  the 
general  conclusion  he  comes  to  is  to  cut 
the  limb  off,  when  by  judicious  treatment 
the  limb  would  be  saved. 

Law  Intelligence,  Queen's  Bench, 
July,  1806. — This  was  an  action  to  recover 
compensation  in  damages  for  the  alleged 
maltreatment  of  the  plaintiff's  wife  by  the 
defendant,  who  practised  as  a  surgeon.  The 
defendant  pleaded  not  guilty.  Mr.  Lush, 
in  stating  the  plaintiff's  case,  said  that  the 
plaintiff  was  a  blacksmith,  carrying  on  bu- 
siness at  Abridge,  in  Essex  ;  and  that  the 
defendant  was  a  surgeon,  practising  in  the 
same  village.  On  a  Sunday  evening  in 
August,  1855,  the  plaintiff's  wife,  who  was 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  son,  were 
riding  in  a  cart,  when  the  horse  fell,  and  the 
wife  met  with  an  accident  to  herwrist.  On 
her  arrival  home  the  defendant  was  sent 
for,  when,  on  examining  the  arm,  lie  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  arm  was  broken; 
about  three  inches  from  the  elbow,  although 
in  reality  it  was  not  so,  but  that  the  wrist 
bones  had  been  dislocated,  and  required- 
immediate  attention  to  bring  them  in  place, 
or  it  could  not  be  done  at  all,  and  that, 
something  was  the  matter  with  the  wrist 
also.  The  defendant,  on  seeing  the  injury, 
immediately  put  the  arm  between  two 
splints,  bandaged  it  tightly,  left  some  lotion, 
and  went  away.  The  defendant  called  from 
day  to  clay.  He  continued  the  arm  in  ban- 
dages, using  bran  poultices,  gin  and  water 
and  vinegar  lotions,  fomentations,  etc.  &c, 
but  nothing  was  done  to  the  wrist.  The 
plaintiff's  wife  continued  to  suffer  extreme 
pain  and  to  get  worse  daily.  About  the 
middle  of  September  the  plaintiff  suggested' 
that  other  advice  should  be  called  in.  The 
defendant  about  that  time  had  said  he 
thought  the  arm  would  have  to  come  off, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  was  sent  for.  Dr.  Thomas 
receiving  the  defendant's  statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  injury  as  accurate,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  plaintiff's  wife  would 
soon  get  better.  About  a  week  after  the 
plaintiff  suggested  that  Mr.  Turner  should 
be  sent  for,  but  the  defendant  objected, 
alleging  it  was  no  use  to  call  in  such  a  boy 
as  that,  and  recommended  that  Dr.  Bower3 
should  be  called  in.  That  gentleman  camo 
and  saw  tho  plaintiff's  wife,  but  he  did  not 
examine  the  arm,  receiving  as  accurate  tho 
defendant's  statement.  Dr. Bowers  advised 
leeches,  &c,  and  went  away.  Throughout 
September  and  October  the  plaintiff's  wifo 
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continued  to  get  worse,  and  on  the  30th 
October  the  plaintiff  informed  the  defend- 
ant it  was  useless  fur  him  to  continue  any 
longer,  and  sent  for  .Dr.  Bowers,  who  came 
a  second  time  and  attended  her.    He  then 
examined  the  arm,  having  the  case  under 
his  immediate  care,  and  on  taking  the 
splints  off  he  found  the  arm  had  never  been 
broken,  but  the  wrist  dislocated ;  and  as  it 
had  not  been  set  at  ihe  proper  time,  it  was 
then  impossible  to  do  so.   The  fingers  had 
got  stiff  and  the  wrist  cramped  from  the 
use  of  tight  bandages  and  the  want  of  set- 
ting: and  as  the  plaintiff's  wife  continued 
to  get  worse,  in  December  Mr.  Turner  was 
called  in,  when  that  gentleman  and  Dr. 
Tlowers  continued  their  attendance  on  her. 
They  then  found  the  case  was  hopeless] 
and  the  patient  was  suffering  extreme  pain 
and  agony.    At  that  time  the  wrist  had 
become  fixed,  and  the.  fingers  so  stiff  that 
one  of  them  cracked  in  trying  to  straighten 
it.    The  suffering  of  the  wife  was  so  in- 
tense that  it  affected  the  nervous  system 
materially,  and  a  most  lamentable  result 
had  followed,  but  whether  from  this  neglect 
of  treatment  or  not  it  was  impossible  to 
state.    The  poor  woman  was  unable  to  get 
any  sleep  for  fourteen  days  and  nights,  and 
at  that  time,  as  predicted,  sleep  came  upon 
her,  and  she  awoke  a  maniac.  She  was  now  in 
;i  lunatic  asylum  with  no  chance  of  recovery. 
The  action  was  therefore  brought  to  recover 
compensation  in  damages  for  the  aliened 
ill-treatment  of  the  injury  to  the  wrist. 

The  learned  counsel  then  called  several 
witnesses  in  support  of  the  above  facts. 
The  defendant  had  summoned  the  plain- 
tiff to  the  County  Court  for  67.  odd,  the 
amount  of  his  charge,  but  he  failed  to  re- 
cover. 

After  hearing  the  evidence  for  the  plain- 
tiff, Mr,  T.  Atkinson  submitted  the  plain- 
tiff had  made  out  no  case  for  the  jury,  the 
plaintiff's  medical  evidence  having  proved 
there  was  no  dislocation  of  the  wrist.  The 
learned  Judge  ruled  otherwise. 

Swollen  Kkf.es  are  very  common  with 
workiug  females,  and  in  cases  of  weakened 
constitution  in  both  sexes.  When  any  in- 
flammation in  the  knees,  first  apply  mus- 
tard poultices  and  dry  spongio  ;  or  if  no 
Spongio  at  hand,  dry  flannel,  liepeat  until 
the  inflammation  is  subdued;  then,  fore- 
noon, No.  17  bath  list,  and  100  after  it. 
Afternoon  or  evening  foment  tho  knees 
with  hot  water,  and  after  manipulate  the 
swelling  with  cod-liver  oil;  replace  spongio 
or  flannel  and  mackintosh,  sprinkled  with 
h»t  water.  If  any  pain  in  the  joint  apply 
->o.  08;  not  without.    Great  warmth  i-  ' 
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necessary,  and  sufficient  flannel  must  he 
used  over  the  damp  bandages;  continue 
this  till  the  swelling  is  absorbed  or  crisis 
and  then  crisis  treatment.  Where  the  con- 
stitution is  not  strong,  it  will  take  time. 
The  whole  body  should  he  sponged  every 
day,  and  soaped  all  over  twice  a  week  No 
ale,  wine,  spirits,  or  coffee. 

Case  L.extheme  neevous  Depeession.— 
Gentleman,  age  40,  slight  frame,  overworked 
body  and  mind,  liver  affected ;  ordered  thick 
under-clothing  in  July,  and  the  following 
treatment  :  — On  rising,  212,  and  in 
forenoon  No.  100  and  162,  keeping  a  warm 
pan  to  bowels  and  the  rest  of  the  bodv 
well  covered  with  blankets;  afternoon 
ditto.  When  in  bed  at  night  mustard  poul- 
tice on  liver,  and  repeat  it  as  often  as  can 
be  borne,  keeping  the  part  constantly  red: 
180  and  188,  both  slightly  sprinkled  with 
vyarm  water;  207  210,  195,  157,  at  bed- 
time, if  feet  cold;  193  also,  and  131 
before  getting  into  bed. 

Impotency  we  have  frequently  seen  en- 
tirely cured  by  the  operation  of  our  simple 
baths,  and  some  cases  which  had  resisted 
all  otherattempts  at  cure.  The  baths  mostly 
beneficial  in  these  cases  are  general  tonic 
ones— 112,  111,  113,  16, 101,  1,  2,  36. 

Case  J.,  not  robust;  on  rising,  93  in 
summer,  96  in  winter,  with  97  three  times 
per  week,  and  128^  and  130  once  a  week, 
lied-time  83,  four  minutes  in  summer,  86, 
six  minutes  in  winter;  9S  once  a  week, 
or  when  cold,  with  160  after  it. 

Case  K.,  liver  and  kidneys  affected:  great 
weakness   and  depression.  Gentleman, 
age  40,  naturally  good  constitution.  On 
arriving,  found  he  could  not  bear  even  our 
treatment,  hut  the  following  gave  him  a 
good  start,  and  afterwards,  he  would  stand 
more  active  treatment: — No.  212,  at  six 
a.m.,  with  a  little  isinglass ;  breakfast  at 
eight,  and  to  have  No.  211;  diet:  cup  of 
beef-tea  at  twelve  o'clock.  At  9.30  have 
the  following  treatment: — No.  44,  the  sheet 
wrung  out  of  very  strong  hot  mustard  and 
water,  and  remain  iu  this  H  hour,  the  feet 
at  the  same  time  on  hot  brick"or  hot  can ;  the 
brick  or  can  to  be  wrapped  in  cloth  wrung 
out  of  hot  mustard  and  water:  after  the 
pack,  rub  the  parts  with  dry  hand  only,  and 
then  put  on  spongio  body  bandage,  sprin- 
kled slightly  with  hot  water,  the  spongio  to 
go  quite  round  the  body;  repeat  this  again 
at  3.30  in  the  afternoon.    Bed-time,  No. 
13  to  whole  body,  doing  half  nt  once,  as 
in  No.  26-  use  103. 


RAILWAY  BRIDGE,  MATLOCK  BANK  IX  THE  DISTANCE. 


DIVISION  VI. 

EXTRACTS  AND  CUTS  FROM  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  MODERN 
WORKS  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 

DISEASE.  Morbus.  Any  deviation  from  the  natural  and  healthyactious  o[ 
the  whole  system  or  any  particular  organ.  Diseases  may  be : — Local.  Affecting 
some  particular  part.  —  Constitutional.  Affecting  the  whole  system. — Specific. 
Marked  by  some  disordered  vital  action,  not  common  to  diseases  in  general,  but 
peculiar  to  the  individual  disease.  —  Idiopathic.  Primary,  and  not  dependent  on 
any  otheT  disease.  —  Symptomatic,  or  Sympathetic.  Dependent  on  and  accom- 
panying some  other  disease. — Periodical.  Recurring  at  fixed  periods. — Acute. 
Severe  and  of  short  continuance.  —  Chronic.  Of  long  continuance. — Sporadic. 
Arising  from  adventitious  causes  affecting  the  individual.  —  Epidemic.  Gene- 
tafly  diffused  among  a  population,  and  arising  either  from  contagion,  or  some 
rrmosoheric  or  other  cause,  the  influence  of  which  is  extensively  felt. — Endemic. 
Peculiar  to,  or  especially  prevalent  in,  a  certain  region. — Intercurrent.  Sporadic, 
but  occurring  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases. —  Contagi- 
ous, or  Infectious.  Communicable  from  one  individual  to  another  by  personal 
contact,  or  by  effluvia  diffused  through  the  air.  —  Congenital.  Born  with  the 
individual.  —  Hereditary.  Descending  from  the  parents 'to  their  offspring. — Ac- 
qv  ired.  Neither  hereditary  nor  congenital,  but  dependent  on  some  cause  oper- 
ating after  birth.  —  Sthenic.  Attended  with  strong  activity  of  the  vital  powers. 
—  istlmnic.  Attended  with  sinking  of  the  vital  powers. 

There  are  many  other  distinctions  of  diseases,  of  more  limited  application : 
thus,  diseases  are  febrile,  attended  with  fever ;  exanthemalous.  consisting  in  an 
eruptive  fever;  intermittent,  marked  by  a  regular  cessation  and  recurrence  of 
the  symptoms ;  remittent,  marked  by  a  regular  diminution  and  exacerbation  of 
the  symptoms ;  mild,  unaccompanied  with  any  formidable  symptoms  ;  malignant, 
severely  depressing  the  vital  powers,  dangerous  and  intractable ;  the  term  malignant 
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has  novery  definite  signification,  but  is  applied  chiefly  to  febrile  diseases  of  the 
asthenic  kind,  and  to  local  affections  of  a  cancerous  nature;  infantile,  most 
t    frequent  hi  childhood ;  'puerperal,  incident  to  women  soon  after  parturition. 

Diseases  oe  Artisans.— Besides  the  common  causes  of  disease  to  which  all 
mankind  are  more  or  less  subject,  there  are  some  connected  with  particular 
occupations  and  modes  of  life,  the  investigation  of  which  is  alike  important  in 
a  practical  and  philosophical  point  of  view.  These  causes  of  disease  may,  in  a 
general  way,  be  referred— 1.  To  confinement  and  bad  ventilation.  2.  To  the 
■effects  of  temperature  and  moisture.  3.  To  sedentary  habits.  4.  To  over- 
fatigue. 5.  To  excessive  exertion  of  some  parts  of  the  body,  and  inactivity  of 
others.  6.  To  constrained  and  unnatural  postures.  7.  To  the  noxious  influ- 
ence of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  particles  inhaled  with  the  ah-,  or  otherwise 
applied  to  the  body. 

1.  Confinement  and  bail  ventilation. — The  effects  of  these  evils  are  most  con 
spicuous  in  children,  who  suffer  more  severely  from  them  than  adults.  In  our 
manufacturing  towns,  where  crowds  of  children  are  confined  together  in  a  close 
and  impure  atmosphere,  it  is  found  that  the  growth  of  the  frame  and  the 
expansion  of  the  mind  are  alike  impeded,  and  the  scrofulous  diathesis  induced  ; 
hence  ensue  deformity,  defective  development  of  the  sexual  system  at  puberty, 
and  the  various  modifications  of  tubercular  disease. 

2.  Temperature  and  moisture. — Constant  exposure  to  either  too  high  or  too 
low  a  temperature  is  well  _  known  to  debilitate  the  frame  and  impair  the  general 
health;  and  this  effect  is  much  increased,  in  either  instance,  by  excessive 
moisture.  It  does  not  appear,_  however,  that  any  ordinary  exposure  to  these 
causes  is  productive  of  any  particular  diseases ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  body  is 
subjected  to  sudden  transitions  from  one  to  the  other,  that  serious  consequences 
ensue.  These  arise,  chiefly,  from  the  sudden  obstruction  of  cutaneous  perspira- 
tion^ and  rapid  changes  in  the  relative  state  of  the  circulation  on  the  surface 
and  in  deep-seated  organs.  Brass  and  iron  founders,  glass-blowers,  bakers, 
brewers,  and  various  other  artizans,  are  continually  subjected  to  an  injuriously 
warm  atmosphere  •  and  an  imprudent  transition  to  the  open  air,  and  still  more 
an  exposure  to  cold  draughts,  frequently _  gives  rise  to  catarrhal  and  rheumatic 
affections,  asthma,  and  visceral  inflammation. 

3.  Sedentary  habits. — The  general  effect  of  want  of  exercise  is  to  diminish  the 
tone  of  the  muscles,  to  render  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  viscera  torpid,  and 
to  induce  langour  and  debility  of  the  whole  system,  with  a  predominance  of  the 
lymphatic  temperament :  hence,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  haBmorrhoids,  obesity, 
and,  in  females,  leucorrhcea,  and  derangements  of  the  menstrual  function.  The 

'  sitting  posture,  also,  when  too  long  continued,  is  evidently  inimical  to  the  free 
performance  of  various  important  functions.  Literary  persons,  clerks,  weavers, 
sempstresses,  and  many  others,  are  liable  to  suffer  in  their  health  from  deiicienf 
exercise  and  the  sitting  posture.  There  are  some  occupations  which  combine 
an  unnatural  and  constrained  position  of  the  body  with  sedentary  habits  :  these 
cases  will  be  presently  noticed. 

4.  Over-fatigue. — An  undue  expenditure  of  muscular  power  doubtless  tends 
to  shorten  the  term  of  life,  by  gradually  exhausting  the  vital  energy;  its  effects, 
however,  are  seldom  very  appreciable)  unless  over-exertion  be  combined  with 
intemperance,  or  habits  otherwise  unhealthy.  Coalheavers,  porters,  and 
various  others,  are  liable  to  suffer  from  over-exertion  of  the  muscles. 

5.  Excessive  exertion  of  some  parts  of  tlie  body,  and  inactivity  of  others. — The 
bad  consequences  of  excessive  exertion  of  particular  organs  is  exemplified  in 
diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  their  great  vessels,  which  are  produced  by  over- 
exertion of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  in  those  who  play  on  wind  instruments 
and  in  singers.  Amaurosis,  cataract,  and  other  diseases  of  the  eyes,  are 
common  among  those  whose  occupation  obliges  them  to  exercise  their  vision  for 
a  length  of  tunc  on  very  minute  objects,  or  to  expose  their  eves  to  a  glare 
of  light ;  as  watchmakers,  engravers,  those  engaged  about  large  furnaces,  &c. 
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To  the  combined  influence  of  posture  and  local  exertion,  may  be  attributed 
the  frequency  of  hernia  at  the  groin  in  cavalry  soldiers  who  ride  with  very 
I  us:  stirrups.  The  effect  of  inactivity  on  particular  parts  of  the  body  seldom 
amounts  to  absolute  disease ;  but  muscular  debility  is  the  general  result  of 
insufficient  exercise  of  any  of  the  limbs :  we  have  a  familiar  example  i» 
postilions,  and  others  who  are  constantly  riding,  and  who  are  frequently  so 
weak  in  the  legs,  that,  even  when  otherwise  robust,  they  arc  unable  to  walk  any 
distance  without  great  fatigue. 

6.  Constrained  and  unnatural  postures. — The  evils  arising  from  this  cause  are 
experienced  by  many  classes  of  artizans.  In  tailors,  shoemakers,  _  button 
burnishers,  and  others,  the  bent  position  of  the  body  weakens  the  spine,  and 
interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  while 
the  strong  pressure  which  is  frequently  made  on  the_  epigastrium  is  particularly 
injurious  to  the  stomach  :  hence  curvature  of  the  spine,  dyspepsia,  gastrodynia, 
constipation,  haemorrhoids,  asthma,  and  pulmonary  diseases.  Clerks  in  offices, 
who  acquire  the  habit  of  leaning  too  much  over  the  desk,  and  pressing  the 
epigastrium  against  its  edge,  are  subject  to  the  same  evils  in  a  minor  degree. 

7.  The  action  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  particles,  inhaled  with  the  air, 
cr  oilier  wise  applied  to  the  body. — The  principal  morbific  agents  of  this  kind  are 
mercury,  lead,  copper,  arsenic,  antimony,  zinc,  tin,  the  mineral  acids,  animal 
putrefaction,  vegetable  putrefaction,  soot,  and  fine  powders  of  various  kinds, 
which  produce  mechanical  irritation. — Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary. 

FAINTING  OR  SYNCOPE.  (From  the  Greek,  !  strike,  or  cut  down.) 
Fainting  or  swooning.  A  disease  in  which  the  respiration  and  action  of  the 
heart  either  cease,  or  become  much  weaker  than  usual,  with  paleness  and  cold- 
ness, arising  from  diminished  energy  of  the  brain,  or  from  organic  affections  of 
the  heart.   Cullen's  species  are : — 

L  Sj/ncope  cardiaca,  the  cardiac  syncope,  arising  without  a  visible  cause,  aud 
with  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart  during  the  intervals,  and  depending  gene- 
rally on  some  organic  affection  of  the  heart  or  neighbouring  vessels. 

2.  Syncope  occasional^,  the  exciting  cause  being  manifest.  The  disease  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  anxiety  about  the  prrecordia,  a  sense  of  fulness  ascend- 
ing from  the  stomach  towards  the  head,  vertigo,  or  confusion  of  ideas,  dimness 
of  sight,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities.  The  attacks  are  frequently  attended 
with  or  end  in  vomiting,  and  sometimes  in  epdeptic  or  other  convidsions.  The 
causes  are  sudden  and  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  pungent  or  disagreeable 
odours,  derangement  of  the  prinue  via;,  debility  from  preceding  disorders,  loss  of 
blood,  spontaneous  or  artificial,  the  operation  of  paracentesis,  the  kneeling 
position,  &c.  An  ordinary  fainting  fit  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  and 
occurs  frequently  in  persons  who  arc  in  general  perfectly  healthy.  The  actions 
of  the  system  will  generally  be  spontaneously  restored  in  a  short  time.  This  is 
accelerated  by  the  horizontal  position,  which  throws  the  blood  on  the  brain,  and 
thereby  stimulates  it  to  resume  its  wonted  functions.  Pungent  volatile  sub- 
stances applied  to  the  nostrils,  cold  water  sprinkled  on  the  face  or  chest,  and 
the  internal  administration  of  gentle  stimulants  as  soon  as  the  paticut  can 
swallow,  may  also  be  resorted  to.  The  more  formidable  kinds  of  syncope,  which 
arise  from  diseases  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels,  or  from  profuse  haemorrhage, 
need  not  be  noticed  here,  as  their  consideration  belongs  to  the  particular  case  in 
connexion  with  which  they  occur. 

.BALDNESS.  Calvitici..  The  falling  off  of  the  hair,  which  is  natural  in  old 
age,  may  be  prematurely  induced  by  a  variety  of  causes.  It  is  common  after 
severe  fevers;  and  consumptive  patients,  and  those  labouring  under  cachectic 
diseases,  frequently  lose  their  hair.  In  these  cases  it  probably  arises  from 
debility  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  insufficient  nutrition  of  the  bulbs  of  the 
hair.  Some  persons,  who  are  in  all  respects  healthy,  lose  their  hair  very 
early  in  life,  without  any  obvious  cause.  Where  the  disposition  to  bald- 
ness is  only  slight,  the  use  of  animal  fat   as  bears'  grease,  &c.  will  often 
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suffice  to  obviate  it ;  but  when  the  hair  falls  off  in  any  quantity,  try  bath  list 
130,  134.  ' 
DIGESTION.    {Bigcxtw  ;  from  digero,  I  dissolve.) 

1.  An  operation  in  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  in  which  such  matters  as  are 
intended  to  act  slowly  on  each  other  arc  exposed  to  a  heat,  continued  for  some 
time. 

,3.-  1°  ftysiology,  the  change  that  the  food  undergoes  in  the  stomaen  By 
which  it  is  converted  into  chyme.  '  ' 

The  immediate  object  of  digestion  is  formation  of  chyle,  a  matter  destined 
for  the  reparation  of  the  continual  waste  of  the  animal  economy.  The  digestive 
organs  contribute  also  in  many  other  ways  to  nutrition.  If  we  judge  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  function  by  the  number  and  variety  of  its  organs,  digestion  ou°-ht 
to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  ;  no  other  function  of  the  animal  economy  presents 
such  a  complicated  apparatus.  There  always  exists  an  evident  relation  between 
the  sort  of  aliment  proper  for  ah  animal,  and  the  disposition  of  its  dige:- 
organs.  If,  by  their  nature,  the  aliments  are  very  different  from  the  elements 
which  compose  the  animal,  if,  for  example,  it  is  graminivorous,  the  dimensions 
of  the  apparatus  will  be  more  complicated  and  more  considerable ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  animal  feeds  on  flesh,  the  digestive  organs  will  be  fewer  and  more 
simple,  as  is  seen  in  the  carnivorous  animals.  Man,  called  to  use  equally  animal 
and  vegetable  aliments,  keeps  a  mean  between  the  graminivorous  and  carni- 
vorous animals,  as  to  the  disposition  and  complication  of  his  digestive  apparatus, 
without  deserving,  on  that  account,  to  be  called  omnivorous. 

We  may  represent  the  digestive  apparatus  as  a  long  canal,  variously  twisted 
upon  itself,  wide  in  certain  points,  narrow  in  others,  susceptible  of  contracting 
or  enlarging  its  dimensions,  and  into  which  a  great  quantity  of  fluids  are 
poured  by;  means  of  different  ducts.  The  canal  is  divided  into  many  parts 
by  anatomists : — 

1.  The  mouth.  4.  The  stomach. 

2.  The  pharynx.  5.  The  small  intestines, 
o-  The  oesophagus.                    6.  The  great  intestines. 

7.  The  anus. 

Two  membraneous  layers  form  the  sides  of  the  digestive  canal  in  its  whole 
length.  The  inner  layer,  which  is  intended  to  be  in  contact  with  the  aliments, 
consists  of  a  mucous  membrane,  the  appearance  and  structure  of  which  vary  hi 
every  one  of  the  portions  of  the  canal ;  so  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  pharynx 
as  in  the  mouth,  nor  is  it  in  the  stomach  like  what  it  is  in  the  oesophagus,  &c. 
In  the  lips  and  the  anus  this  membrane  becomes  confounded  with  the  skin.  The 
second  layer  of  the  sides  of  the  digestive  canal  is  muscular;  it  is  composed  of 
two  layers  of  fibres,  one  longitudinal,  the  other  circular.  The  arrangement,  the 
thickness,  the  nature  of  the  fibres  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  these 
st  rata  arc  different,  according  as  they  are  observed  in  the  mouth,  in  the  oeso- 
phagus, or  in  the  large  intestine,  &c.  A  ereat  number  of  blood-vessels  go  to, 
or  come  from,  the  digestive  canal;  but  the  abdominal  portion  of  this  canal 
receives  a  quantity  incomparably  greater  than  the  superior  parts.  This  present  s 
only  what  are  necessary  for  its  nutrition,  and  the  inconsiderable  secretion  of 
which  it  is  the  seat;  whilst  the  number  and  the  volume  of  the  vessels  that 
belong  to  the  abdominal  portion  show  that  it  must  be  the  agent  of  a  con- 
siderable secretion.  The  chyliferous  vessels  arise  exclusively  from  the  small 
intestine. 

As  to  the  nerves,  they  are  distributed  to  the  digestive  canal  in  an  order 
inverse  to  that  of  the  vessels ;  that  is,  the  cephalic  parts,  cervical  and  per/oral, 
receive  a  great  deal  more  than  the  abdominal  portion,  the  stomach  excepted, 
where  the  two  nerves  of  the  eighl  hpair  terminate.  The  other  parts  of  the  can,)! 
scarcely  receive  any  branch  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  Tlir  only  nerves  that  arc 
observed,  proceed  from  the  subdiaphragmatic  ganglions  of  the  great  sympathetic. 
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We  shall  see,  further  on,  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  modes  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  nerves,  and  the  functions  of  the  superior  and  inferior  portions 
of  the  digestive  canal.  ,.  . 

The  bodies  that  pour  fluids  into  the  digestive  canal,  are— 

1.  The  digestive  mucous  membrane.  .  . 

2.  /sotofeS /otficfes  that  are  spread  m  great  number  in  the  whole  length  of  this 

membrane^  wMch  ar  found  at  the  isthmus  of  the  throat 

between  the  pillars  of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  and  sometimes  at  the  junction  ot 
the  oesophagus  and  the  stomach.  .    ,     . ,  ,. 

i  The  wkcojm  glands,  which  exist  m  a  greater  or  less  number  in  the  sides  ot 
the  cheeks,  in  the  roof  of  the  palate,  and  around  the  oesophagus. 

5  The  parofcrf,  the  submaxillary,  aud  sublingual  glands,  which  secrete  the 
saliva  of  the  mouth,  the  liver,  and  the  pancreas ;  the  hrst  ot  which  pours 
the  bile  the  second  the  pancreatic  juice,  by  distinct  canals,  into  the  superior 
cart  of  the  small  intestine,  called  duodenum.  All  the  digestive  organs  con- 
rained  in  the  abdominal  cavity  are  immediately  covered,  more  or  less  com- 
pletelv  bv  the  serous  membrane  called  the  peritonaeum.  This  membrane,  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  disposed,  and  by  its  physical  and  vital  properties,  is 
verv  useful  in  the  act  of  digestion,  by  preserving  to  the  organs  then  respective 
relations  by  favouring  their  changes  of  volume,  by  rendering  easy  the  sliding 
motions-which  they  perform  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  adjoining  parts 

The  surface  of  the  mucous  digestive  membrane  is  always  lubricated  by  a 
glutinous  adhesive  matter,  more  or  less  abundant,  that  is  seen  m  greatest .quan- 
tity where  there  exist  no  follicles,— a  circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
these  are  not  the  only  secreting  organs.   A  part  of  this  matter,  to  which  is 
°iven  o-enerally  the  name  of  mucus,  continually  evaporates,  so  that  there  exists 
Habitually  a  certain  quantity  of  vapours  in  all  the  points  of  the  digestive  canal. 
The  chemical  nature  of  this  substance,  as  taken  at  the  intestinal  surface,  is  still 
very  little  known.    It  is  transparent,  with  a  light  grey  tint;  it  adheres  to  the 
membrane  which  forms  it ;  its  taste  is  salt,  and  its  acidity  is  shown  by  the  re- 
agents •  its  formation  still  continues  some  tune  after  death,    lhat  which  is 
formed'  in  the  rnouth,  in  the  pharynx,  and  in  the  oesophagus,  goes  mto  the 
stomach  mixed  with  the  saliva  and  the  fluids  of  the  mucous  glands,  by  move- 
ments of  deglutition,  which  succeed  each  other  at  near  intervals.    Accordmg  to 
this  detail,  it  would  appear  that  the  stomach  ought  to  contain,  after  it  has  been 
some  time  empty  of  aliments,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  mucus,  of 
saliva  and  follicular  fluid.   This  observation  is  not  proved,  at  least  in  the 
ereatest  number  of  individuals.    However,  in  a  number  of  persons,  who  are 
evidently  in  a  particular  state,  there  exist,  in  the  morning,  m  the  stomach,  many 
ounces  of  this  mixture.   In  certain  cases  it  is  foamy,  slightly  troubled,  very  little 
viscous,  holding  suspended  some  flakes  of  mucus :  its  taste  is  quite  acid,  not 
disagreeable,  very  sensible  in  the  throat,  acting  upon  the  teeth,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  polish  of  their  surface,  and  rendering  their  motion  upon  each  other  more 
difficult.   This  liquid  reddens  paper  stained  with  turnsole. 

Jji  the  same  individual,  in  other  circumstances,  and  with  the  same  appearances 
as  to  colour,  transparency,  and  consistency,  the  liquid  of  the  stomach  had  no 
savour,  nor  any  acid  property  :  it  is  a  little  salt ;  the  solution  of  potash,  as  well 
as  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  produced  in  it  no  apparent  change. 

The  diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  produce  a  sort  of  perpetual 
agitation  of  the  digestive  organs  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity;  they  exert 
upon  them  a  continual  pressure,  which  becomes  sometimes  very  considerable. 
The  digestive  actions  which  by  their  union  constitute  digestion  are : — 
L  The  apprehension  of  aliments. 


2.  Mastication. 

3.  Insalivation. 

4.  Deglutition. 
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5-  The  action  of  the  stomach. 
6.  Ihe  action  of  the  small  intestines. 
/.  l  ie  action  of  the  large  intestines. 
ah  +1    ^pulsion  °f  the  fsecal  matter. 

All  the  digestive  actions  do  not  equally  contribute  to  the  nrniWi™     „i  i 
the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  that  of  the  smaU  intestines  S  ! f  t&  * 
necessary    The  digestion  of  solid  food  «S^oS''Ste^Si,l«Iy 
actions  :  that  of  drinks  is  much  more  simple  •  it  comnrehends  ™lv  ^ges^ve 
deg  utition  the  action  of  the  stomach,  anS  that  of  tile ^K^S^™™' 

Ihe  mastication  and  deglutition  of  the  food  bein°-  effected  wJ  TL.  ™  * 
notice  the  action  of  the  stomach  on  the  aliment   chemical  &H™7tin°W 
present  themselves  to  our  examination    In  the stomaX  tie  fnn  1  i  «T  ^  110  , 
mto  a  matter  proper  *  animals,  which  is  nlmecl Sr    *  f°°d  13  Wormed 

Ihe  accumulation  of  food  in  the  stomach  is  accompanied  by  many  sensation, 
of  winch  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  :-At  first  it  is  ar i  Sabfe  fedfi °  «!■ 
<*  a  ™nt  satisfied.   Hunger  is  appeased  b degrees   the  «r 

force    If  £  by  m  ^tive  state>      \  feehigff  net 

ioi  ce.  it  the  introduction  of  food  is  continued,  we  experience  a  sensati™  nf 
ftikess  and  satie  y  which  indicates  that  the  stomach  is  sSently  SSed 
food  ^w1T  otlllSmstmctlTC.ullbl'matio^  we  still  persist  o^ake^e  of 
&  These  rliffll!rSea  S0°"  ™'  ^  ^  &Te  ^  80011  Mowed  by^omit- 
almienfc T  aL?  TlX'T113  MUSt  ,not  be,  attributed  to  the  volume  of  the 
dirments  alone.  Jiverythmg-  bemg  equal  in  other  respects,  food  very  nutritive 
occasions,  more  prompt  v,  the  feeling  of  satiety.  A  siibstaceWhlch is not verv 
nourishing  does  not  easify  cabn  hunfer,  though  it  is  takS^t^S 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  then,  is  endowed  with  c^ons  derable 
with  it   'tlX06  *  ^ture'of  substances  whiSmSS 

stance    Sfl  PBOf^'TCR  *Oflgly  marked  if  an  irritating  poisonous  sT 
!  intolerable  pain  is  then  felt.  We  also  Wthat  the  stomach 

fhe  aSents  o  '  tl-  SPerat,U1'e  0t  io0cL  Fe  cannot  doubt  that  the  Presence  of 
mneon^ ™mf  the  ?t0ma?,h  causes  a  great  excitement,  from  the  redness  of  the 
SSjffi  pfroP  ttho  1ua4ntlty  °f  fluid  it  secretes,  and  the  volume  of 
o '  th e , W^i ifl P  5  bl\itbs  15  laTTable ,t0,  chymification.  This  excitement 
akients  rem  ,  fU(?}CeS  he  S?^al  ,the  Motions.    The  time  that  the 

fiS  thi?mrtw«e        ♦      «  considerable,  generally  several  hours:  it  is 
auiing  tins  stay  that  they  arc  transformed  into  chyme. 

Jtf„yeS  0Jt/ieak>!lel[ts  **  th?  simaek—Ltis  more  than  an  horn-  before  the  food 
£™S!£T  appayeut  chal1^  the  stomach,  more  than  what  results  from  the 
tmnnPl  ^  i  m£?on\  flluds  w-ith  which  tuey  are  m«ed,  and  which  are  con- 
r?, rei»ewed    The  stomach  is  uniformly  distended  during  this  time ;  but 

t^TT?  ?  •  01  %  py-lonc  P°rtion  afterwards  contracts,  particularly  that 
nearest  the  splenic  portion,  into  which  the  food  is  pressed.  Afterwards,  there  is 
nothing  found  m  the  pyloric  portion  but  chyme,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
unchanged  food  The  best  authors  have  agreed  to  consider  the  chyme  as  a 
homogeneous  substance,  pultaceous,  greyish,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  insipia,  slightly 
fit  &rSd0™  °  Preperfies  of  the  food.  This  description  leaves 
The  result  of  Dr.  Magendie's  experiments  are  as  follows  :— 

i  arei  as  many  ?orts  of  cll'vmc  :ls  tllere  "re  different  sorts  of  food,  if  wc 
S3£  r  v  C1  cogence,  appearance,  &c. ;  as  we  may  easily  ascertain  by 
giving  clillercnt  simple  alimentary  substances  to  dogs  to  eat,  and  killing  them 
aurmg  lie  operation  of  digeatioii.  He  frequently  found  the  same  result,  in  man. 
m  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals,  or  persons  dead  by  accident. 

a  Animal  substances  are  generally  more  easily  and  completely  changed  than 
?.  i  i-  l  subf  ances.  It  frequently  happens  thai  these  last  fcraverse  the  whole 
i  i  rsl  ina  canal  without  changing  their  apparent  properties.  He  has  frequently 
seen  in  the  rectum,  and  ni  the  small  intestines,  the  vegetables  which  are  used  in 
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cnim  ,-ninipii  sorrel  &c  which  had  preserved  the  most  part  of  their .properties ; 
S'cE -K  Spewed  sensibly  charged  by  the  contact  of  the  bile. 

Ke  is  formed  particularly  in  the  pyloric  portion.  The  food  appears  to  he 
inSced  sS  rio  it ;  and  during  the  time  they  remain,  they  undergo  trans- 
fo3  ^C  The  doctor' beheves,  however,  that  he  has  f™\^^h/ 
chylous  matter  at  the  surface  of  the  mass  ot  aliments  which  fill  the  splen  c 
JSrtK?  but  the  aliments  in  general  preserve  their  properties  m  this  part  ot  the 

St°M  the  alimentary  substances  ace  not  transformed  into  chyme  with  the  same 

PGXaUvethe  fat  substances,  the  tendons,  the  cartilages,  the  concrete  albumen 
thSSa^inous  and  sweet  vegetables,  resist  more  the  action  of  the  stomach  than 
the  ?aS  fibrinous,  and  glutinous  substances.  Even  some  substances  appear 
refrac\mv such as  the  bones,  the  epidermis  of  fruits,  their  stones,  and  whole 
s  eds  &e. '  S  detaining  the  digesfaty  of  food,  the  volume  ot  the  portions 
swallowed  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  The  largest  pieces,  ot  whatever 
rltee  remaiS  longest  in  the  stomach ;  on  the  contrary,  a  substance  which  is 
not  digestible,  if  it  is  very  small  such  as  grape-stones,  does  not  rest  in  the 
sromach  but  passes  quickly  with  the  chyme  mto  the  mtestme.  In  respect  ot  thp 
S  and  Sss  of  the  formation  of  chyme,  it  is  different  in  every  different 
indrddual.  It  is  evident,  after  what  has  been  said,  .that  to  fix  the  necessary 
time  for  the  chymification  of  all  the  food  contained  m  the  stomach,  we  might 
to  take  into  account  their  quantity,  their  chemical  nature,  the  manner  in  which 
the  notification  acts  upon  them,  and  the  individual  disposition.  However  in 
four  or  five  hours  after  an  ordinary  meal,  the  transformation  ot  the  whole  ot  tne 
food  into  chyme  is  generally  effected.  L\  -t  a-  +• 

DYSPEPSIA.  (Eroni  the  Greek,— with  difficulty  I  concoct.)—  indigestion. 
This  verv  common  disease  consists  generally  in  a  want  of  appetite,  a  sudden  and 
transient  distension  of  the  stomach,  eructations  of  various  kinds,  heartburn, 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  perhaps  vomiting,  rumbling  noise  in  the 
bowels  and  frequently  costiveness  or  diarrhoea.  A  long  tram  ot  nervous 
svmptoms  are  also  frequent  attendants.  In  some  cases  a  tew  only  ot  the  above 
symptoms  are  present,  while  hi  others  many  additional  ones  are  experienced,  such 
as  severe  pains  in  the  head  and  chest,  and  various  affections  of  the  sight,  as  slight 
degrees  ot  amaurosis,  double  vision,  &c. 

It  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  chiefly  rn  persons  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ot 
a<»e  and  is  principally  to  be  met  with  in  those  who  devote  much  time  to  study,  or 
■who  lead  either  a  very  sedentary  or  an  irregular  life.  A  great  singularity  atten- 
dant on  it  is  that  it  may  and  often  does  continue  a  great  length  of  time,  without 
any  a"<ravation  or  remission  of  the  symptoms.  Grief  and  uneasiness  ot  mind, 
intense5  study  profuse  evacuations,  excess  in  venery,  hard  dimiking,  particularly 
of  spirituous"  liquours,  and  the  abuse  of  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  and  other  narcotics, 
immoderate  repletion,  and  over-distension  of  the  stomach,  and  much  exposure  to 
moist  and  cold  air,  when  without  exercise,  are  the  causes  which  usually  occasion 
dyspepsia.  Dyspepsia  never  proves  fatal,  unless  when,  by  a  very  long  continu- 
ance it  trive  rise  to  some  other  disease,  as  organic  lesions  of  the  viscera,  dropsy, 
or  ph*  thisis ;  but  it  is  at  all  times  very  difficult  to  remove,  and  particularly  so  in 
warm  climates.  It  is  often  a  secondary  and  symptomatic  disease,  caused  by 
structural  alterations  of  some  part  of  the  stomach ;  and  there  arc  few  organic 
diseases  in  the  neighbouring  viscera  from  which  the  stomach  does  not  become 
weakened,  and  indigestionresult.  ■      ■  ? 

The  term  dyspepsia  has  been  very  vaguely  used,  and  a  great  variety  of 
symptoms,  arising  from  a  proportionate  number  of  different  morbid  states,  have 
been  associated  under  the  same  name.  The  writings  of  Marcus  and  Broussais 
have  led  many  to  refer  these  symptoms  universally  to  inflammatory  states  of 
different  parts'  of  the  gastro-cntcric  membrane;  a  doctrine  which,  like  most 
others  of  a  similar  exclusive  character,  is  at  once  confuted  by  an  appeal  to  actual 
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content  to  be,  guided  simply  by  what  is  to  be  seen  on   he  ^section  J»  3re 
who,  when  living,  have  been  subject  to  dyspepsia  we T  si  nil  £  ™™  o{  ft*** 
chrome  inflammation  is  far  from  being  the  general  rause  S  tln^  S!^ 
morbid  states  which  give  rise  to  dyspeptic  svmnW  +  1     ,affectl°?-  The 

of  the  organs  ■  morbid  ^bffity^B  g^iX^Ste.'S^ 

Cox  King"  msLniS^Sl£^S!^.  "SfflT?" 
ORPBIMAfiYSTaUCTUKE  OP  THE  BODY  — Dr  Smith 

of  this  concrete  matter  into  straight  thready  line  a t  first  s smTsPt  ^ 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.    Vast  numbers  of  these  •  ¥ 

umtog,  at  length  form  a  single  thread  of Sen mStufc  ot  Sfhn? 
stall  smaller  than  he  finest  thread  of  the  silkworm.  °  If  the  lenot ofthese 
threads  be  greater  than  their  breadth,  they  are  called  fibres  if  on "the  eon  Wv 
their  breadth  exceed  their  length,  they  are  termed  plate  'orS  T!vf& 
approximation  of  these  fibres  or  plates  in  every  possi&e  drrectio™'  by  th  ir 
accumulation  combination, .and  condensation,  is  constituted  the  smplest  forn  of 
organized  substance,  the  primary  tissue  called  membrane  buuPJest  10rm  or 

Membrane  once  formed  is  extensively  employed  in  the  conroosifion  of  fl,P 
body  ;  rt  is  indeed  the  material  principally  used  hi  vr^^SS^£^ 
mg  protecting,  and  fixing  every  other  component  part  of  it.  In  a  word  ft  "onus 
the  basis  upon  which  the  other  parts  are  superinduced  ;  or  rathe,  tL  mo  ddmto 


A  single  film  of  the 
cellular  tissue  (compos- 
ing the  substance  of 
the  body),  lifted  up 
and  slightly  distended. 
— From  Smith. 


oS^tjSl3  a"i  deposited;  so  that  were  it  possible  to  remove  every 
"  kmd  of  matter.  and  to  leave  this  primary  tissue  unaltered  in  figure  and 
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5fiS£ffS&b£fr  Sl£ ^oomporii  of  the  body  The 
t,  o« 

lines  erossnV  each  other  in  every  possible  direction.  the  mtei spaces  oetween 
fcc  EfeTaS  hfe,  and  in  the  state  of  health  are  fillec with  a  thin  ex- 
hak  ion  of  aqueous  nature,  a  vapour  rather  than  a  fluid  rendering  and 
the  tLue  always  moist.  Tills  vapour  consists  of  the  thinner  part  of 
the  Wood  poured  into  these  interstitial  spaces  by  a  process  hereafter  to  be 
descrB' termed  secretion.  When  occupying  those  spaces,  it  makes  no  long 
abode Sun  them,  but  is  speedily  removed  by  the  process  ol  absorption  In 
Kh  these  two  operations exactly  equal  each  other;  but  if  any  cause  arise  to 
isturo  the  equflibilnm,  the  vapour  accumulates,  condenses,  and  forms  an  aqueous 
Md  which  distends  the  cells  and  gravitates  to  the  most  depending  parts. 
Ktlv  organized  as  this  tissue  is,  ana  indistinct  as  its  vital  functions  may  be 
ShobvioiS.that  it  must  be  the  seat  of  at  least  two  vital  functions,  secretion 

"""iffaSain  that  the  interspaces  or  cells  of  this  membrane  bare  no  deter- 
minate form  or  size,  that  they  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  that  this 
communication  extends  over  the  who  e  oody ;  for  if  a  limb  which  has  been  infil- 
trated be  frozen,  a  thousand  small  icicles  will  be  formed,  assummg  the  shape  of  the 
containing  cells  some  of  which  are  found  to  be  circular  and  others  cyhndncal, 
and  so  on  If  air  or  water  escape  into  any  particular  part  oi  the  body,  it  is  often 
effused  over  the  whole  extent  of  it,  and  butchers  are  observed  to  inflate  animals 
hv  makiri"  a  puncture  in  some  part  where  the  cellular  tissue  is  loose  and  from 
this  one  aperture  the  air  is  forced  to  the  most  distant  parts  oi  the  body. 

"  CY-llular  membrane,  variouslv  modified  and  disposed,  tonus  the  mam  bulk  of 
ill  the  other  solid  parts  of  the  body,  constituting  their  common  envelope  and 
bond  of  union,  and  fining  up  all  their  interstices.  It  is  dense  or  loose,  coarse 
or  fine,  according  to  its  situation  and  office  Wherever  it  is  subject  to  pressure, 
it  is  dense  and  firm,  as  in  the  palm  ol  the  hand  and  the  sole  ol  the  toot; 
around  the  internal  orgaus  it  is  more  loose  and  delicate,  and  it  becomes  finer 
and  finer  as  it  divides  and  subdivides,  m  order  to  envelope  the  .sott  and  tender 
structures  of  the  body. 


V  4.  MP 

'j^fft,  %  5,.,  }'■/■■'<?  A  portion    of   cellular    tissue,  very 

Wk \JZ  :  I 1         '  >■'■'■  ''■  -li"-.'.  mi-  thr  sti'iirj-;  of 

globules  of  which  its  ultimate  fibres  are 
by  some  supposed  to  consist. 
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are  those  which  depend  upc "  its  Xsfeaf  t«°^-c^^3' the  only  ra« 
ostensibly,  and  elasticity  pUysioaI  P^Ww  of  cohesion,  fieKtS 

1 


li  a  portion  of  adi- 
pose (fatty)  tissue;  2, 
minute  bags  contain- 
ingthefat;  3,  a  cluster 
of  the  bags,  separated 
and  suspended. 


^^^&^^fis  the  second  form  of 

which  the  fat  is  SLed    '  Adinose  s°  disposed  as  to  forixTdistinct  bags  L 
separated  from  each  other  by  fmCs    each  mX^  °f  romided 
spheroidal  particles;  each  parfedei ^TeanfdLl^6*  i"  c°mP°sed  of  small 

b°fet^ 

more  especially  bSSftSWI  beuea>  the  s]dKid 
the  organs  contained  in  the  chestand [  «S  i S'  and  around  some  of 

mesentery  and  the  omenta  In  most  of fc W'  the  k^  the 
generally  found,  whatever  be  thede'ree of 'tnl™ ^^ons,?om5^0ftion'of  'tis 
reduced;  while  in  the  cranium  he  bnfin  4e  eve  L°  ^  tbe  bod?  ma>'  b« 
other  organs,  there  is  none,  wlSrte™r%?d2Sp^?  S  '  ^  uose>  ai,ld  s°™ral 
"Tt  Ti1  •  °harc  various>  ^  bc  Stated  hereX       C01'puJenc>'-   Tile  of 

■^y.1?^^^^  tur-it  ^  — 

situa  ion  to  particular  parts  of  ftebodv'  that         'J^*"  limited  in  its 
namely  the  fiead,  the  el  est,  and  the  abdomen     T  f°i  ^  ^  gI"eat 
mternailining,  and  to  all  th^™00ntaked  n  nlTflS*^0  He? il  an 
covering.    Jjy  its  external  surface  it  is  tT+t  8  thfiee  ?a?tles  if'  «*wls  a 

substance  of  the  organ  it  iS   bv it?  ft       be  ^  °-f  *  lc  ««%  °»  «» 
attached:  whence  this  slffJe  fk  ooS^X1^^  S  %  free  aud 
cayity  or  shut  sac,  having  no  comic  a o ,  «  ' V  llh, ltscl/'  ormiu?  a  close 
Pohshed,  it  is  rendered  moist  by  J fluid  °,  ■  '   1  *  °  °Xicri.lnl 'T    S,,,ooth  a,ld  • 
^seous  state  from  the  ~  VtSf^^^^JS;^; 
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Thou-h  thin,  serous  membrane  is  dense,  compact, 
membrane  derives  A^°uto  it'  y^.  it  is  extensible  and  elastic; 

and  of  great  strength  in  Portion  to '  ?g  X^^st  k  inspil.ation;  elastic, 
ostensible,  for  it  expands  of  the  chest  in  expiration.   In  like 

for  it  contracts  with  the  diminished  size  ot  ^"fjl  a  hearty  meal, 
.nanner,  it  stretches  with  the  of  L  con- 

:md  contracts  as  the  stomac h  g  radually  f^™™™^  adW  the  colouring 
tents.  It  is  tiirmshedwith  no  blood-vessels .^Jloat  number  of  the  colourless 
matter  of  the  blood:  but  it  is  .^^^nSSts,  and  with  a  few 
vessels  termed  exhalents,  with  the  vessels  jeimeu  *  are  common  to  the 
nerves.  It  indicates  no  vital  properties  ^^"^rd  a  lining  to 
simple  form  of  the  P^S"  a  toX  inte^  organs;  by  its 

the  internal  cavities;  to  tmmsn  a  coveuu  organs  on  each  • 

WBiiiai  in 

HBMHI 

"Iff Shte'cS X  »b  ch SusS  off'tenSnate,  called  MA*  the 

the  accomplishment  of  wluch  purposes 
their  operation  appears  to  be  entirely 
mechanical. 

"  The  fifth  form  of  membrane,  the 
<;it«wi»,  derives  its  name  from  the 
peculiar  fluid  with  which  its  surface 
is  covered,  called  mucus,  and  which 
is  secreted  by  numerous  minute  glands, 
imbedded  in  the  substance  ot  the 
membrane.    As    serous  membrane 

forms  a  shut  sac,  completely  exchid- 

in"  the  air,  mucous  membrane,  on  the 

fmtrary,  lines  the  various  cavities 

which  arc  exposed  to  the  air,  such  as 

the  mouth,  the  nostrils,  the  windpipe, 

the  guDet,  the  stomach,  the  intestines, 

the  nrinarv  organs,  and  the  uterine 

svstern.   Its  internal  surface,  or  that 

by  which  it  i.s  attached  to  the  passages 

it  lines  is  smooth  and  dense ;  its  ex- 
ternal surface,  or  that  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  contact  ot  the  air,  is  soft 

and  pulpy,  like  the  pile  of  velvet.  It 


A  portion  of  the  stomach,  showing  its 
internal  surface,  or  mucous  coat. 
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the  seat  of  the  animal  functions  of  taste  inri  ^Ji      ^  and  nose>  they  are 

therefore  to  be  covered  by  a ^1?™,^^  S^ace  of  the  b^y  "18^3 
same,  organization,  and  ffi  MeSXthr,^'!1108^  e8Se«'  the 
skin  is  an  organ  which  performs  eSJ!  TS  cll^m-lcal  comPosition. '  The 
the  economy,  to  the  uuSerstanding  of  which  ?  ki^  ^  fmctions  k 
ception  of  its  structure  ;  some  further  accoun  of  ft  w^ft'L  f  ""V  °lear  COn- 
^&.TOfl  bC  ^  ^ntageously  £ 

substance  mtemediate  hetm^^^^^^tr/aS^i is  a 
zation  is  not  clearly  ascprtninerl  c  ma  Doue'  .-the  nature  of  its  or°ani 

un  form  and  homogeneous  IZLcr ana  ,omistsi  ft  is  regarded 'aTa 
pells  •  others  state  ^kZX^^^Z3^'  TH^  &hres'  ^  or 
interfaced  by  other  fibres  in  an obffe  and  t™£eC*  V  Vgitudinal  fibres, 
determinate  order.  All  are  a^eed  Sat  ft  is  wiH,  '  ^,eotlou'  but  without 
not  that  it  s  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  them  Ki  T^le  V6SSels  or  nen'es  = 
to  elude  observation.  Its  manifest K  hey  ar?  80  as 
dense,  strong,  ^extensible,  Sffi^fi^-^^.™^™-!..  It  is 
perty  of  elasticity  that  it  accomnl  tfe  „lv?  1  *  18  cnJefly  by  its  P™- 
economy.   It  is  placed  it  tl,J Pvt  tlie  various  purposes  it  serves  in  the 

where,  by  its  ariEX^fttfe  motinf'  "T^  ^ 
prevents  the  shock  or  jar  which  would  be  ^niTe'eH    '  by  i?  uature> 
degree  of  motion  effected  ^^^mS^Sw""  ^f16  bnd  md 

pkce^one  l;pon  another,  leaving  bSfi^SSAS^o^  "* 
the  ££? ffl'Saf*  JS">       been  SSdlS  of  precisely 

of  salmc  substance:  to  the  osseous  ti'ssuP  k  5  her  ™th  a  mmufe  quantity 
earthy  matter.    With  the  exec, S  ofS,I  •  hrgC  P°rtiou  °f 

tesues  is  simple,  their  ^Si^ml^^iT"^^^^^ 
decided  properties  are  physical  mi  the  mp!  ^d Fd««»"S  their 

almost  wMy  mechanical  Bui'wfnext  come  }  f  T'e  m  "lc,  cr,onom-v  arc 
every  one  of  those  circumsh 1    ,  +£!  tlsSue  widely  different  in 

matter,  and  endowed  SfSSS^rST^  iConsis,'i^  of  "  new  ki"d  of  animal 
livwg  substance    n 1  cl arae  e  S  7     •  l''y,  Pcc,J,»r  to  "self,  but  proper  to 
tissue,  the  5    di£  t™  H°  ''•  hfh  deJFee  of  vitnl  P°wer.  Mtoculak 
lourcn  distinct  iorm  ol  animal  mailer,  commonly  known  under  the 
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name  of  flesh,  is  a  substance  resembling  no  other  in  nature.  It  consists  of  a 
soft  and  pulpy  substance,  having  little  cohesive  power,  arranged,  into  fibres 
which  are  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which  are  disposed  in  a  regular 
and  uniform  manner,  being  placed  close  and  parallel  to  each  other.  These 
fibres  are  everywhere  pretty  uniformly  the  same  in  shape  size  and  general  ap- 
pearance, being  delicate,  soft,  flattened,  and,  though  consisting  of  a  tender  pulp, 
still  solid  When  examined  under  the  microscope,  fibres,  which  to  the  naked  eye 
appear  to  be  sin-le  threads,  are  seen  to  divide  successively  into  jailer  threads, 
the  minutest  or  the  ultimate  division  not  exceeding  as  is  supposed,  the  40,U00th 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  the  other  hand  the  fibres  which  are  large 
enou-h  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  obviously  aggregated  into  bundles  ot 
different  magnitude  in  different  muscles,  but  always  of  the  same  umiorm  size  in- 
the  same  muscle.  ,  r 

"  The  ultimate  thread,  or  the  minutest  division  ot 
which  the  muscular  fibre  is  susceptible,  is  called  a  fila- 
ment ;  the  smallest  thread  which  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  naked  eye  is  termed  a  fibre ;  and  the  bundle 
w'hich  is  formed" by  the  union  of  fibres  is  denominated 
a  fasciculus.  The  proper  muscular  substance  is  thus 
arranged  into  three  distinct  forms  progressively  in- 
creasing in  size, —the  filament,  the  fibre,  and  the 
fasciculus.  The  filament,  the  fibre,  the  fasciculus,  as 
well  as  the  muscle  itself,  formed  by  the  aggregation 
of  fasciculi,  is  each  enclosed  in  its  own  distinct  sheath 
of  cellular  membrane. 

'•'  Every  ultimate  thread  or  filament  appears  to  be 
provided'with  the  ultimate  branch  of  an  artery,  vein, 
and  nerve.  These  vessels  are  seen  ramifying  on  the 
surface  of  the  delicate  web  of  membrane  that  encloses 
the  pulp,  but  cannot  lie  traced  into  it. 

"The  proximate  principle  of  which  the  muscular 
pulp  is  composed  is  fibrm.  Prom  the  pulp,  when 
inclosed  in  its  sheath  of  membrane,  albumen,  jelly, 
various  salts,  and  a  peculiar  animal  extract  called  u  minute  uuira 
osmazone,  are  also  obtained ;  but  these  substances  muscle,  greatly  magni- 
are  probably  derived  from  the  membranous,  not  the  fied,  showing  the  strings 
muscular,  matter.  Fibrin  contains  a  larger  propor-  0f  globules  of  which 
tion  of  azote — the  element  peculiar  to  the  animal  body,  they  are  supposed  to 
and  by  the  possession  ol  which  its  chemical  com-  consist, 
position  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  vegetable— 
than  any  other  animal  substance.  '         .  , 

"Muscular  tissue  possesses  a  slight  degree  ot  cohesion,  a  high  degree  of 
flexibility  and  extensibility,  but  no  degree  of  elasticity ;  for  although  muscle, 
considered  as  a  compound  of  muscular  substance  and  membrane,  be  highly 


Portion  of  the 
trunk  of  a  nerve ; 
dividing  into 
branches. 


elastic,  yet  this  property  is  probably  altogether  owing  to  the  membranous 
matter  in  which  it  is  enveloped.  Its  peculiar  and  distinctive  property  is 
vital,  not  physical,  and  consists  in  the  power  of  diminishing  its  length,  or  of 
contracting  or  shortening  itself,  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus.    This  pro- 


Ultimate    fibres  of 
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of  mo. 

and  controlling  power  of  ronhnpfilii! ■ i  •  Suvity,  under  the  generatintr 
motion  Kffl^SS^fe^  SS"^^  ™? 
physical  and  mechanical  DroneX?™^  '  caitua§cs>  and  bones,  by  their 
and  direct  the  moftSSawt'Cr  ^crhtate  concentrate" 
still  the  only  real  source1  of  mofon fin  th Vdv ^SiT"^  substan«e;  but 

always i  circulating  in  secreting  organs    and  indeed  t  tt  b#°d,ot  tho  ^  is 
the  action  of  these  organs  that  the  bfodfidf  iffcJrrned     afi°1'd  matmals  for 
„  How  do  these  organs  act  upon  the  blood  P 

an  S  seSC  tfe  pasSS^  9»  bIood  ^  ^  through 
are  spread  out  upon  the  externa?  waKf  tl  p  1?  °*  e;Xtl'eme  ^teness,  which 

^transuding  through*  STSS  ffi^^'fijSft 

the  aliment,  and  which  accomp&hite  sorST^  V  flu-d?  Yk(5h  are  addedt° 
fluids  Which  are  wid^to^Xne'toS^W^^i^*  2-  Tbe 
and  lympk  to  assist  in  their  assSion  3  Tl  »  fl^-OT  f d  ^M0  cb-yle 
cavities,  facilitate  automatic  or  volZtary  movemenfs  f  qtt  V?mfZto  the 
as  the  media  to  the  organs  of  the  senses  1  v  ZhTnt V  fhf.flluds  which  serve 
to  the  sentient  extremities  of  the    ervesfn^  °bjects  are  coave^d 

which,  deposited  at  different  points  ofTe  5n  exciten?eilt;  5-  The  fluids 
received  tnan  is  needed  Zer^tK^^  Ylle,n  m,ore  aume"t  is 
more  aliment  is  nq&^^^^S^.^0^  *?  be  absorbed  when 
Adds  which  are  suUcfueff  W  ftP^'S?""-    6'  The 

are  eliminated  from  4e  common  mZ  t)Lu  Wv,  7"  The  flllids  which 
carried  out  of  the  system  ^  excremenfi  6'  k  ,flmds  Gr  soU(h>  to  h* 
to  all  these  substances  which  are  HZ    ?.  s,ibstances-    8.  In  addition 

act  ^n  tl    0  ooTso^s  To  cfcte'       "A  ?  5^  «re&  organs 

the  common  mass  of  S3  %Z5^^*&&S£*  0t^  a"d  *>™ 

fcJS^lS^^nSa^.l^  aU  Stances  which  are 
mucus,  jelly,  fibrin  oil  resin  ol,secrctlon  ar?  either  water,  albumen; 

are  either  ^k^hSZt^AX^^  ^  aU  <h?  Secretio^ 
gmous,  or  saline         uu'mnous,  mucous,  gelatinous,  fibrinous,  resinous,  olea- 

flM&SS  of  the  skin,  and  also 

from  ttoUooft&#^°S£te2S,d  i,'-f,,,,a,nhty  of  wat^  derived 
m  quantity  that  thev  do  not  Z l,  m«.tf.ers  which,  howevn-.  Bra  so  minute 
character.  3        U0t  Comm,!lucate  to  the  aqueous  fluid  any  specific 


'2. 

abd 


 ASLT^Si'  <h?/r  Cnvte>  as  tbc  thorax,  the 

the  celluiar  tim^m^^H^^8  V  "' i)ratn- nnd  CTeD      interstices  of 
dKfiSTffi  1"0,fi'r'»fd  ,V  •••  Qnid  wHch  is  termed  serous. 
nlliu.Mci,    V  J  id  form  ,  ,    If  rr  °J  rhe  bl°,od>   This  serOTa  nuid  consists  of 
iCt  l0lm'all(l  it  di/iers  Irom  the  scrum  of  the  blood  chieflv  in 
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,  •  •     ■         1  ^-mn*  n  smaller  proportion  of  albumen.    Membranes  of 
containing  in  equal  volnmesa ^mauer  P™^"*         and  the  albumen,  as  consu- 
ls consist  "M^^S^XJaSwSrtL  serum  of' the  blood 

which  are  exposed  to  the 'X^mpnterV  canal  are  moistened  with  a  mucous 

juice,  the  tears,  the  essental  l3^"  J^e^t  e0mpiex  aild  elaborate  functions 
^b3TSfeS^3Sitg?^&  «  i-timately  connected  with 
the ^iSoSsecreS-  nevertheless,  as  far  as  regards  their  chemical  nature,  he 
mucous  secrenon^   n  ,  ^      secretions;  and  it  is  probable 

Tt°US,liK  ch^e  kffieSSnffSiSSi  is  sufficient  to  convert  the  one  into  the 
other  ^  tS^SSSi  o?  mS7  on  the  salivary  glands,  the  saliva,  properly 
of  a  mucous  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  substance  ot  an  albuminous  nature  ; 
SStion™ome  of  the  serous  membranes  occasionally  causes  them  to 

£e<?f  G  "o^S ECKETio>-s.-The  proximate  principle  termed  jelly  .abounds 
nlpnSfX  k  several  of  the  solids  of  the  body,  and  more  especially  m  the  skin ; 
sutieuv  uoes ■  iiui  ^  '  known  orsran  by  winch  it  is  formed.    Out  ot  the 

SoShkSfi  i&Sb?S55S  into  jelly  by  digestion  in  dilute  nitric 
Jff  This^onveS  is  probably  effected  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  ot  oxygen 
m  the  albumen  Albumen  contains  more  carbon  and  less  oxygen  than  jelly ;  the 
SoStf Sof  hydxogen  and  nitrogen  in  both  being  nearly  the  same.  According 
to  MM  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  the  elements  ot  albumen  and  jelly  arc- 
Carbon.       Oxvgen.  Hydrogen.  Nitrogen. 

\lbumen  .  .  52.883  23.87'2  7.54  15.765 
Albumen       .       .      ^  ^  ^  lQ^& 

The  conversion  of  albumen  into  jelly  is  incessantly  going  on  in  the  system ;  and 
the  accomplishes  most  extended  and  important  uses,    tn  the  lungs,  at 

'he  moment  of  inspiration,  oxygen  enters  into  the  blood  m  a. state  of  loose 
Smbination :  but  m  the  system,  at  every  point;  where  the  conversion  of  albumen 
iZtn  iMlv ■  t- decs  nlace  oxygen  probably  enters  into  a  state  of  chemical  combination 
vithlyumcn  •  and S  new  proximate  principle  jelly,  is  the  result.  The  agent 
h?  which  this  conversion  is  effected  appears  to  be  the  capillary  artery  :  he 
t  rimarv  object  of  the  action  is  the  production  ot  a  material  necessary  for  the 
Vmation  of  the  tissues  of  which  jel  y  constitutes  the  basis,  as  the  skin;  but  a 
S  and  most  important  object  is  the  production  ot  animal  heat;  the  carbon 
•h^  furnishes  one  material  of  the  fire  being  given  oil  by  the  albnmen  at  ho 
moment  of  its  transition  into  jelly;  and  the  oxygen  that  furnishes  the  other 
material  of  the  fire  being  afforded  to  ihc  blood  at  the  moment  ot  inspiration. 
This  view  affords  a  beautiful  exposition  of  the  reason  why  jelly  tonus  so  large  a 
constituent  of  the  skin  in  all  animals.  The  great  combustion  ot  oxygen  and 
r-arbon,  the  main  fire  that  supports  the  temperature  of  the  body,  is  placed  where 
it  is  most  needed,  at  the  external  surface.  .  to 

"5  FiT'Rixous  Secretions. — The  pure  muscular  fibre,  or  the  basis  of  the 
flesh  'is  identical  with  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  It,  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  mtro-en,  the  peculiar  animal  principle,  and  is  consequently  more  highly 
animalized  than  the  preceding  substances.   It  appears  to  be  simply  discharged 
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necessary  to  fit  it  for  its  office  constitution  being:,  it  would  seem 

^ttiXtZXS^thG  Pr°CCSS  °f  secretion  ■  —  influence 

test     &  #sau»6 

™of«  ^  -ntient 

perimentahsts,  derau^  and  kiX^.lS^  according  to  some  ex- 

process  of  digestion  >>  1    6S'  aocorduiS  to  others,  totally  arrests,  the 

ORGANIC  AND  ANIMAT,  T,TW    t>  •  t,  . 

substances  of  the  body?  byaninffik^fr0  Mc  15  Tant  the  life  of  «"> 
mind  over  the  whole,  by  the  aXTthe  ^e  p("T"  0  „the  w01  and  the 

extracts  from  Dr.  Sinltl the sul  stanee  of ^v8?'  As  be  seen  in  these 
-hart .period  when  SZ^^^hg^  bod™  have  life  in  it  for  a 

effort  of  the  will  can  ffi^TriKr^riSi^  J?ey01ld  a  $lvm  time;  no 
must  alternate  with  contraction  ■  and ever,  tSri,  d  contraction ;  relaxation 
without  rest.  No  Sm^^^S^*0  a?tl°?  °ami0-t  g0  on  lonS 
pression  without  fatigue  By  protrac ted [  ^Z!^!  ""^  after  ™* 
sound,  the  eye  to  lA ;  the  C t <.f™  *j»e  ear  loses  its  sensibility  to 
bodies  about  which  it  is  conveS  affi  ^  t0UCh  to-the  quaIi^  of 
operations  with  rigour  beyond  a rertain^erfnT  Ctamt0t  •Carry(.°.15 lts  intellectual 
it  works  become,  after  a i  tune  rndishW  JSa *  th5  trams  ?f  -ldeas  ^tu  wllich 

thought,  and  motion  wilh^t  sleep     °16  S°  °U  Wlth°ut  ahment> lhan 

the  momentaiy6  ffl^°S™*a?"  V«  TU  ,be  of 

saSg ?  Son  a'^fte^i-a-a-ig 

ite  o™  18  neve/  for  »  moment  suspended :  and  in  o?dei-fo  endow 

SiSffliSh^o^fl1  °f  Tl]thluins  t!,lis  ^interrupted  act  on  the  are 
acton  of  S  islfthf  Tnnnal  lffeCf//°n  ^V™^?  inseparable  from  the 
necessity  of  res  ™rcsf  i^sl^fteeS^^r^ ! 

dependence"1  Wi  hou^  H^eL0  1  rC  ^  W'°  there  *  a  dose  relation  ana 
■BSffi^diESS.  withoTlw  ",erC  ca?>  uo  secretion;  without 
new  Bn^  Xc2^mMP^^m'u°  mx\nt\on>  without  nutrition.no 
functions .  of  the  ™  Kf„  '  f  so  through  the  entire  circle.  But  the 
circle  may  be  dho?-oW  l^VWt  ^dependent  on  each  other.  One  of  the 
Si^^ftS^K^W0*  TC  ^turbanccofthc  rest;  and  one  may 
lost  S "mi  Hon  I  h  T  c?n,tmues  »  vigorous  action.  Sensation  may  be 
One  orsan      ™    !     f :  mUS0  e  mav  contract,  though  it  cannot  fed. 

may  bfin  Son  Ih 1 P,  aUe  1 1  °  T"1  are  awake.  One  intellectual  facull  y 
while  here  is  no       J  in  '"'r  slTh^    Tke  muscle  of  volition  mav  act 

progression m  v  Wn™  tf?S  °  rwliL  ,  •  f'en  the  organs  of  the  voice  and  of 
sleep  y  peilorm  tlmr  oU]cc  "Mc  *be  sensoriura  is  deeply  locked  in 
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«  The  two  lives  are  bom  at  different  periods,  and  the  one  is  m  active  operation 
AM       lives  ar  » urn  Vrk  fi  t    t  ou  observable  m  the  embryo 

before  the  other  *  eve*  y^fe£C  ^  "un-  heart  propelling  its  infant  stream, 
fa  a  minute  pulsating pP°f-  b^Tstingnished,  the  heart  is  in  existence 

Before  brain,  or  nerve,  °^  ^StuTof  the  orgamc  function  of  the  circulation,  is 

o  ei  tence  ThTa^mal  life  {will  and  mind)  not  until  a  period  comparative  y 
^L^-the'eBoeh  emphatically  called  the  period  of  birth,  namely,  the 
Sod  when  the  new  being  is  detached  from  its  mother ;  when  it  first  comes 
?nto  contact  with  external  objects;  when  it  carries  on  all  the  functions 
S  its  Tonomy  by  its  own  organs,  and  consequently  enjoys  independent 

°%  The'  functions  of  the  organic  life  are  perfect  at  once.  The  heart  contracts 
as  weU  thTaSies  secrete  as  well,  the  respiratory  organs  work  as  well  the ^first 
moment  they  he-in  to  act  as  at  any  subsequent  penocf.  They  require  no  teach- 
kXm  SS,  and  they  profit  nothing  from  its  lessons.  On  the  contrary 
thl  oueraffi  oHhe  brain,  aud  the  actions  of  the  voluntary  muscles,,  feeble  and 
the  operations  oi  uu,  by  slow  degrees,  and  attain  then-  ultimate 

SftSm  onlv    '  BXtSf  Ho'w  indistinct  and  confused  the  first  sensa- 
Ss  S  the  iirfant!   Before  it  acquire  accuracy,  precision,  and  truth  how 
Sense  the  lS  spent  upon  perception !    Sensations  are  succeeded  by  ideas ; 
«Sns  Ld  ideas coalesce  with  sensations  and  ideas :  combinations  thus 
foSd  surest  other  combinations  previously  formed,  and  these  a  third,  and  the 
S  a  fourth  and  so  is  constituted  a  continuous  train  of  thought.    But  the 
Etfie  avoc  ations  between  sensation  and  sensation  between  idea  and  idea 
and  between  sensations  and  ideas,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  incorrect  and  to  a 
Si  heater  extent  inadequate  ;  and  the  misconception  necessarily  resulting  from 
?hisfarrimperfection  in  the  intellectual  operations. is  capable  of  correction  only 
by  subsequent  and  more  extended  impressions.  During  its  waking  hours,  a  large 
of  The  time  of  the  infant  is  spent  m  receiving  impressions  which  come  to 
Ken-  instant  from  all  directions,  and  which  it  stores  up  m  its  bt  le  treasury  • 
but  a?ar-e  portion  is  consumed  in  the  far  more.serious  and  difficult  business  of 
dfacrirmnation  and  correction.    (The  soul,  or  immortal  part,  is  developing  its 
Mieen  as  the  oratmim  of  the  brain  comes  to  maturM.) 

^  "TL  or-anic  life  may  exist  after  the  animal  hie  has  perished.  The  animal 
rife  is  extinguished  when  sensation  is  abolished,  and  voluntary  motion  can  be 
Srmed  no  more.  But  disease  may  abolish  sensation  and  destroy  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion,  while  circulation,  respiration,  secretion  excretion  in  a 
4orrl  the  entire  circle  of  the  organic  functions  continues  to  be  performed.  In 
aSe  instant  apoplexy  may  reduce  to  drivelling  fatuity  the  most  exalted  m- 
MleA  and  render  powerless  and  motionless  muscles  ol  gigantic  strength ;  while 
the  action  of 'the  heart  and  the  involuntary  contractions  ol  the  muscles  may  not 
only  not  be  weakened,  but  may  act  with  preternatural  energy.  In  a  single  instant 
anonlexy  may  even  completely  extinguish  the  animal  lite,  and  yet  the  organic 
'may  "Von  for  hours,  days,  and  even  weeks ;  while  catalepsy,  perhaps  the  most 
-in-'ular  disease  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject,  may  wholly  abolish  sensa- 
tion and  volition,  while  it  may  impart  to  the  voluntary  muscles  the  power  of 
e  attracting  with  such  unnatural  energy  and  continuity,  that  the  head,  the  trunk, 
the  limbs  may  become  immovably  fixed  in  whatever  attitude  they  happen  to  be 
af  the  moment  the  paroxysm  comes  on.  In  this  extraordinary  condition  of  the 
nervous  system,  however  long  the  paroxysm  last,  and  however  complete  the 
abolition  of  consciousness,  the  heart  continues  to  beat,  and  the  pulse  to  throb, 
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and .the  lungs  to  respire,  and  all  the  organic  organs  to  perform  their  ordinary 
mictions.  T)r  Jebb  gives  the  following  description  of  the  condition  of  a W- 
iady  who  was  the  subject  of  this  curious  malady  :—  }  D 

My  patient  was  seized  with  an  attack  just  as  I  was  announced  At  tint 
moment  she  was  employed  in  netting  ;  she  was  in  the  act  of  passing  ihe  needle 
through  the  mesh  ;  in  that  position  she  became  immovably  rigid,  exhibitm-  in 
a  pleasing  form,  a  figure  of  deatb-like  sleep,  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  imitate 
or  tJie  miagmation  to  conceive.  Her  forehead  was  serene,  her  features  perfectly 
composed.  Ihe  paleness  of  her  colour,  and  her  breathing  which  at  a  distance 
was  scarcely  perceptible,  operated  in  rendering  the  similitude  to  marble  more- 
exact  and  striking.  The  position  of  her  fingers,  hands,  and  amis  was  altered 
with  difficulty,  but  preserved  every  form  of  flexure  they  accmired  :  nor  were  the 
muscles  ot  the  neck  exempted  from  this  law,  her  head  maintaining  every  situa- 
tion m  which  the  hand  could  place  it  as  firmly  as  her  limbs.' 

In  this  condition  of  the  system  the  senses  were  in  a  state  of  profound  sleep  • 
the  voluntary  muscles,. on  the  contrary,  were  in  a  state  of  violent  action-  but 
tins  action  not  being  excited  by  volition,  nor  under  its  control,  the  patient 
remained  as  motionless  as  she  was  insensible.  The  brain  was  in  a  state  of  tem- 
porary death ;  the  muscle  in  a  state  of  intense  life.  And  the  converse  may 
happen :  the  muscle  may  die,  while  the  brain  lives;  contractility  may  be  destroyed 
while  sensibility  is  perfect ;  the  power  of  motion  may  be  lost,  while  that 
ot  sensation  may  remain  unaffected.  A  case  is  on  record  which  affords  an 
illustration  ot  this  condition  of  the  system.  A  woman  had  been  for  some  time 
conhneel  to  her  bed,  labouring  under  severe  indisposition.  On  a  sudden  she  was 
deprived  ot  the  power  of  moving  a  single  muscle  of  the  body  ;  she  attempted  to 
speak,  but  she  had  no  power  to  articulate;  she  endeavoured  to  stretch  out  her 
hand,  but  her  muscles  refused  to  obey  the  commands  of  her  will ;  yet  her  con- 
sciousness was  perlect,  and  she  retained  the  complete  possession  of  her  intellec- 
tual faculties.  She  perceived  that  her  attendants  thought  her  dead,  and  was 
conscious  of  the  performance  upon  her  own  person  of  the  services  usually  paid 
to  the  dead ;  she  was  laid  out,  her  toes  were  bound  together,  her  chin  was  tied 
up ;  she  heard  the  arrangements  for  her  funeral  discussed,  and  vet  she  was  unable 
to  make  the  slightest  sign  that  she  was  still  in  the  possession  of  sense,  feeling 
and  life. 

"In  one  form  of  disease,  then,  the  animal  life,  both  the  sensitive  and  the 
motive  portions  of  it,  may  perish ;  and  in  another  form  of  disease,  either  the  one 
.  or  the  other  part  of  it  may  be  suspended,  while  the  organic  life  continues  in  full 
operation :  it  follows  that  the  two  lives,  blended  as  they  are,  are  distinct,  since 
the  one  is  capable  of  perishing  without  immediately  and  inevitably  involving  the 
destruction  of  the  other. 

"And,  finally,  as  the  organic  life  is  the  first  bora,  so  it  is  the  last  to  die ;  while 
the  animal  life,  as  it  is  the  latest  bora,  and  the  last  to  attain  its  full  development, 
so  it  is  the  earliest  to  decline,  and  the  first  to  perish.  In  the  process  of  natural 
death,  the  extinction  of  the  animal  is  always  anterior  to  that  of  the  organic  life. 
Ileal  death  is  a  later,  and  sometimes  a  much  later  event  thau  apparent  death. 
An  animal  appears  to  be  dead  when,  together  with  the  abolition  of  sensation 
and  the  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  respiration,  circulation,  and  the  rest  of  the 
organic  functions  can  no  longer  be  distinguished;  but  these  functions  go  on 
some  time  after  they  have  ceased  to  afford  external  indications  of  their  action, 
in  man,  and  the  warm-blooded  animals  in  general,  suspension  or  submersion 
extinguishes  the  animal  life,  at  the  latest,  within  the  space  of  four  minutes  from 
the  time  that  the  atmospheric  air  is  completely  excluded  from  the  lung ;  but  did 
the  organic  functions  also  cease  at  the  same  period,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  restore  an  animal  to  life  after  apparent  death  from  drowning  and  the  like. 
But. however  complete  and  protracted  the  abolition  of  the  animal  functions, 
inanimation  is  always  possible  as  long  as  the  organic  organs  are  capable  of  being 
restored  to  their  usual  vigour.    The  cessation  of  the  animal  life  is  but  the 
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first  staee  of  death,  from  which  recovery  is  possible;  death  is  complete  onh- 
when  the  organic,  together  with  the  animal  functions,  have  wholly  ceased,  and 
are  incapable  of  being  re-established.    ,         '     .,  ,    T,  .  n 

'•  In  man  the  process  of  death  is  seldom  altogether  natural.  It  is  generally 
rendered  premature  by  the  operation  of  circumstances  which  destroy  Me  other- 
wise than  bv  that  progressive  and  slow  decay  which  is  the  inevitable  result  ot 
the  action  of  organized  structure.  Death,  when  natural,  is  the  last  event  ot  an 
extended  series;  of  which  the  first  that  is  appreciable  is  a  change  in  the  animal 
life  and  in  ihe  noblest  portion  of  that  life.  The  higher  iacultics  tail  m  the 
reverse  order  of  their  development ;  the  retrogression  is  the  inverse  ot  the  pro- 
ere^sion,  and  the  noblest  creature,  in  returning  to  the  state  ot  non-existence, 
retraces  step  by  step  each  successive  stage  by  which  it  reached  the  summit 

tf"  And  now  the  processes  of  life  at  an  end,  the  body  falls  within  the  dominion 
of  the  powers  which  preside  universally  over  matter ;  the  tie  that  Jinked  all  its 
parts  together,  holding  them  in  union  and  keeping  them  m  action,  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  powers  dissolved,  it  feels  and  obeys  the  new  attractions  to 
which  it  has  become  subject ;  particle  after  particle  that  stood  in  beautiful  order 
fall  from  their  place ;  the  wonderful  structures  they  composed  melt  away :  the 
verv  substances  of  which  those  structures  were  built  up  are  resolved  into  then- 
primitive  elements ;  these  elements,  set  at  bberty,  enter  into  new  compilations, 
and  become  constitnent  parts  of  new  beings ;  those  new  beings  in  their  turn 
perish ;  from  death  springs  life,  and  so  the  changes  go  on  in  an  everlastmg 

° ""RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  AND 
HAPPINESS— Life  depends  on  the  action  of  the  organic  organs.  The  action 
of  the  organic  organs  depends  on  certain  physical  agents.  As  each  organic 
or-^an  is  dulv  supplied  with  the  physical  agent  by  which  it  carries  on  its  respect- 
ive process,"  and  as  it  duly  appropriates  what  it  receives,  the  perfection  ot  the 
physical  condition  is  attained ;  and  according  to  the  perfection  or  imperfection 
of  "the  physical  condition,  supposing  no  accident  interrupt  its  regular  couise,  is 
the  length"  or  the  brevity  of  life. 

"  It  is  conceivable  that  the  physical  condition  might  be  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  the  mind  remaining  in  a  state  but  little  fitted  for  enjoy- 
ment ;  because  it  is  necessary  to  enjoyment  that  there  be  a  certain  development, 
occupation,  and  direction  of"  the  mental  powers  and  affections  j  and  the  mental 
state  may  be  neglected,  while  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  processes.  But 
the  converse  is  not  possible.  The  mental  energies  cannot  be  fully  called  forth 
while  the  phvsical  condition  is  neglected.  Happiness  presupposes  a  certain 
de.Tee  of  excellence  in  the  physical  condition ;  and,  unless  the  physical  condition 
be%T0U2ht  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  there  can  be  no  such  development, 
occupation,  and  direction  of  the  mental  powers  and  affections  as  is  requisite  to  a 
hi?h  degree  of  enjoyment.  ».  .    .  ...... 

"That  state  of  the  system  in  which  the  physical  condition  is  sound  is  in  itself 
conducive  to  enjoyment;  while  a  permanent  state  of  enjoyment  is  in  its  turn 
conducive  to  the  soundness  of  the  physical  condition.  It  is  impossible  to 
maintain  the  physical  processes  in  a  natural  and  vigorous  condition,  if  the  mind 
be  in  a  state  of  suffering.  The  bills  of  mortality  contain  no  column  cxliibiting 
the  number  of  persons  who  perish  annually  from  bodily  disease,  produced  by 
mental  suffering ;  but  every  one  must  occasionally  have  seen  appalling  examples 
of  the  fact.  Every  one  must  have  observed  the  altered  appearance  of  persons 
who  have  sustained  calamity.  A  misfortune,  that  struck  to  the  heart,  happened 
to  a  peT9on  a  year  ago ;  observe  bun  some  time  afterwards;  he  is  wasted,  worn, 
the  miserable  shadow  of  himseif;  inquire  about  him  at  the  distance  ot  a  few 
months,  he  is  no  more. 

"THE  DIVISION  OF  HUMAN  LUTE  into  periods  or  epochs  is  not  an 
arbitrary  distinction,  but  is  founded  on  constitutional  differences  in  the  system. 
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of  MiSr'lS^u0rt**t!*  I'"?te,1  V!"1"5  Hoiseof  Common!  on  tie  301.1, 

S3  Sant*" » " 

l«t  TW  8?  exf™?tl011  and  comparison  of  these  observations  it  annenrs 

tti  TtKn   i  '7  f  vui  e  age  £  tYenty-thre<5,  ^  is  15,074,  being  9,332  more 

mo  talir'i'nHvnn11"3  b(ieU  ^6  just  Jbeghls  t0  decli»e  from  ts  Pridian  fh'e 

mortality  advances  slowly,  but  in  a  steady  and  regular  profession    5  » 

%ZJF  0t  fb-fght  it  is  29,185,  being  14,315  Sore  thaf  at  tie  preceding 
decade,  or  abnost  exactly  double.  At  the  ag'e  of  sixty-eight,  it  is  61  741  S 
32,556  more  than  at  the  preceding  decade,  or  more  than  double  At  theVe  nf 
sevcnty-eight  it  ls  114866,  being  52,514  more  than  at  the  preceding de  ade  g  At 
£acfe      eisht^K  it  is  246,803,  being  132,54-S  more  than  at^the  preceding 

a  mffiofif  IM^  °f  ?faucy>  as  ¥s-  ^en  sho^,  the  mortality  out  of 
fhe  s-Tmn  111  it  r  ¥  the  e#r?M  ase^ot  "^ty-four,  it  is  178,130,  very  nearly 
e  orCnf  llf?  L  C  5"?  ot  m,^cy-  Greatfy  as  the  mortality  of  all  tlie  other 
2  X"  affec  ed  by  country,  by  station,  by  a  multitude  of  influences 
.S,  I  ?  BJFTC  ^^"'"stances,  yet  the  concurrent  evidence  of  all 
e  ee  k  ^  I  +TS  that  at  tb1?  and  l'1?^0  advanced  ages  the  mean  term  of  cxist- 
socictv  T  L  SamC  ♦?  aU  ^neS3  at  :,»  Periods,  and  among  all  classes  of 
life  a&JS  f'  °  ?g  the  n°blh,y  a"d  gentry  of  England,  the  expectation  of 
Ipiv  fl  f  r5 -l0U1- |s, ^  years:  among  the  poor  fishermen  at  Ostcnd,  it  is  pre- 
XrZm£i  Sr ie'  rrP^tWSl  wh  ■  ^ote  just  nincty  years  ago,  establishes 
m  en  °?f  °f  We  rtt  ,th?f  ,t,Une  •?  J?1'auce'  at  the  same  age!  to  have  been 

I  ec  a„d  a  half  years  :  and  Halley,  who  wrote  120  years  ago,  and  whose  obser- 
vations are  derived  from  documents  which  go  back  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
limiS'  expectation  of  life  at  eighty-four  to  be  two  years  „,„!  nine 

fiinZ"^!?1688  statements,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  from  the  termination  of  in- 
fancy at  three  years  of  age,  a  decade  of  years  brings  childhood  to  a  close,  during 
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which  the  mortality,  steadily  decreasing,  comes  to  its  minimum.  Another 
decade  terminates  the  period  of  adolescence,  during  which  the  mortality  as 
steadilv  advances.  A  third  decade  changes  the  young  adult  into  a  perfect  man, 
and  dining  this  period,  the  golden  decade  of  human  life,  the  mortality  agam 
diminishes";  while,  during  another  decade  and  a  half,  the  mortality  slowly  rises, 
and  returns  at  the  close  of  the  period  to  the  precise  point  at  which  it  stood  at 
adult  age.  Thus  the  interval  between  the  period  of  birth  and  that  of  adult  age 
includes  a  term  of  twentv-three  years.  The  interval  between  the  period  of  adult 
use  and  that  when  life  just  begins  to  decline  from  its  meridian,  includes  a  term 
of  twent  v-four  vears :  consequently,  a  period  more  than  equal  to  all  the  other 
epochs  of  life  from  birth  to  adult  age  is  enjoyed,  during  which  mortality  makes 
no  advance  whatever.  The  term  of  years  included  in  the  several  epochs  that 
intervene  between  birth  and  adult  age  is  rigidly  fixed.  In  England,  for  example, 
the  expectation  of  life  at  the  present  day,  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  mass  at  Ostend,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  as  follows  : — 

At  birth  ..  4H  vears.  At  32  ..  32  years.  At  57  ..  1C  years. 
12       .  .  46§  '  „                37  ..  28J     „  62  ..  13 

17      ..  4H-     „  42  ..  254  67  ..  10*  „ 

22      ..  38|  4"  ••  22|     „  72  ..  8 

27      ..  35*     „  52  ..  19       „  77  . .    6       „  . 

"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  females  of  the  mass  exceed  in  duration 
the  lives  of  the  males  at  every  age  by  two  or  three  years. 

"  The  following  may  be  assumed  as  the  maximum  average  duration  of  human 
life'  of  both  sexes  collectively  : — 


50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

23 

19 

16 

13 

11 

8 

6 

3" 

I)r.  Horner,  in  "  Three  Letters  addressed  to  a  Non-Medical  Friend,"  gives  a  very 
plain  account  of  the  absorbent  lymphatic  system,  which  I  quote.  The  letters  we  're 
addressed  to  myself. — J.  S.  , 

"  Allow  rne,  in  brief  recapitulation,  to  bring  again  before  you  the  principal 
circumstances  and  facts  which  are  more  fully  given  in  the  volume  alluded  to, 
(  On  the  Nature  of  the  Water  Cure).  I  again  say,  lie  not  impatient  of  repetitions, 
as  long  as  they  bring  before  you  useful  and  important  knowledge :  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  riveting  it  more  firmly  in  your  mind. 

'  Y  ou  remember  that  I  stated  that  mastication  of  food  is  the  commencing  part 
of  the  process  of  digestion ;  and  that  due  care  should  be  taken  to  make  it  as 
perfect  as  possible.  I  alluded  to  the  value  of  good  teeth,  and  to  the  proper  use 
of  them  in  slow  and  careful  mastication  of  food.  Again,  I  pointed  out  the  source, 
the  use,  and  the  solvent  power  of  the  saliva,  or  spittle,  in  its  mixing  with  the 
food,  and  in  preparing  it  for  the  further  action  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the 
stomach.  You  recollect,  dear  sir,  that  the  food  undergoes  the  first  great, 
change  of  its  nature  in  the  stomach,  and  there  it  becomes  chyme,  according  to 
technical  language.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  means  a  juice  or  fluid  mass.  It, 
remains  in  the  healthy  stomach  an  average  time  of  two  or  three  hours,  subjected 
to  the  specific  action  of  that,  organ  and  its  secretion,  the  much-talked  of  gastric 
j"ice.  when  it,  is  fitted  for  the  next  movement  downwards, , the  chymous  mass 
passes  through  the  lower  opening  of  the  stomach,  called  the  pyloric  orifice.  Wo 
have  here  again  a  Greek  word  for  the  part,  namely,  pi/foros,  which  means  a 
porter  or  doorkeeper.  The  term  is  good,  for  no  matter  is  'allowed  by  it  to  pass 
forwards  into  the  first  bowel  unless  it,  be  in  a  proper  state  for  it.  The  nylons 
or  pylorus,  is  usually  very  vigilant ;  that  is,  it  is  very  sensitive.    Indeed,  it  is 

A  A 
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endowed  with  an  elective  power  suitable  for  its  important  office.  Through  this 
sensitive  and  elective  power  it  will  raise  a  commotion  in  the  stomach,  and  cause, 
vomiting-,  when  anything  of  very  important  nature  presents  itself  for  admission 
into  the  first  bowel,  called  the  duodenum.  This  term,  I  told  you,  is  of  Latin 
origin,  and  means  twelve  ;  because,  say  the  anatomists,  its  length 'is  about  twelve 
inches. 

"  Respecting  tliis  elective  power,  or  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  pvloric  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  I  have  to  apprise  you  that  it  is  frequently  much  deranged  and 
destroyed  by  the  intemperate  use  of  stimulants  ;  so  that  it 'loses  its  healthy  con- 
dition, and  then  allows  improper  matters  to  pass  into  the  small  bowels,  to'intcr- 
fere  with  their  important  function,  and  thus  to  cause  unhealthy  chyle.  Fre- 
quently also,  from  the  same  cause  of  intemperance,  especially  in  the  use  of 
undiluted  spirits  or  dram-drinking,  this  pyloric  orifice  becomes  the  seat  of  in- 
curable and  fatal  disease,  namely,  schirrus  or  cancer.  Under  this  disease  the 
sensibility  is  morbidly  increased,  and  constant  vomiting  takes  place  as  soon  as 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  reach  it  for  admission  into  the  duodenum.  On 
examination  of  such  cases  after  death,  I  have  usually  found  the  part  ulcerated, 
but  this  does  not  always  take  place.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  died  of  this  disease  • 
but  he  had  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  it  from  his  father,  who  also  died  of  it! 
Napoleon  had  too  much  shrewdness,  common  sense,  and  love  of  life  to  stultify 
himself  by  those  habits  which  so  often  cause  caucer  of  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the 
stomach. 

"  When  the  alimentary  mass  lias  passed  into  the  duodenum,  it  is  called  clujle  by 
nearly  all  physiologists.  This  is  also  a  Greek  term,  meaning-  juice,  or  sap,  or  -fluid 
squeezed  out.  I  have  ventured,  on  just  grounds,  I  think,  to  continue  the  name  of 
chyme,  for  reasons  given  in  the  other  book.    However,  it  does  not  much  matter 
about  the  name,    ion  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  the  mass  undergoes 
great  chang/e  in  the  duodenum,  where  it  meets  and  is  mixed  with  two  other 
fluid  secretions  of  particular  properties.    One  is  the  bile,  wliich  is  brought  from 
the  liver  by  a  duct  or  canal ;  the  other  fluid  is  the  pancreatic  juice,  brought  from 
the  pancreas  by  another  duct.   Besides  these  two  fluids  or  secretions,  there  is 
also  the  special  fluid  which  is  secreted  or  formed  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
duodenum,  and  which  is  of  a  very  solvent  nature.  The  alimentary  mass  soon  passes 
onwards  into  the  next  part  of  the  bowels,  called  the  jejunum,  aname  given  from 
the  Latin,  and  meaning  fasting,  because  the  bowel  is  always  empty  on  dissection, 
after  death.    The  mass  is  next  passed  forwards  into  the  ilium,  the  next  and  last 
of  the  small  bowels.   These  are  so  called  because  of  their  comparatively  small 
dimensions.   In  the  two  latter  ones,  the  jejunum  and  ilium,  is  chiefly  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  mass  the  milk-like  fluid  to  which  alone  I  would  apply  the 
term  chyle,  and  not  to  the  whole  mass  from  which  it  is  taken,  as  do  other  phy- 
siologists.   This  chyle  is  absorbed  by  the  absorbent  vessels  which  in  this  place 
and  office  arc  denominated  lacteals,  because  of  their  milk-like  contents,  which 
they  absorb  from  the  alimentary  mass.   I  shall  say  more  about  these  lacteals 
auon.   Here  we  must  leave  the  remaining  mass,  which  takes  its  course  down- 
wards into  the  larger  bowels  called  the  coecum,  the  colon,  and  the  rectum.  You 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  soluble  or  fluid  part  of  this  alimcntarv  mass  is 
absorbed  by  veins  into  the  blood  ;  whilst  the  insoluble  matter,  chiefly,  is  passed 
onwards  and  downwards.   This  absorption  is  not,  however,  to  the  extent  that 
some  writers  would  have  us  to  suppose.  I  would  just  remind  you  that  the  liquid 
part  of  the  faeces,  or  excrcmentitious  matter,  is  chiefly  secreted  from  the  blood 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  large  intestine  called  the  colon,  where  the  la?ccs 
are  lirst  formed. 

"To  return  to  the  lacteals  or  lacteal  absorbents.  The  chyle  is  the  nutritious 
pari  of  the  alimentary  mass,  the  essence  of  aliment.  It  is  conveyed  from  (he 
small  intestines  by  these  lacteals  to  a  kiud.  of  oval-shaped  bag.  the  reservoir  of 
the  chyle,  aud  therefore  called,  in  technical  language,  the  rcccptaculum  rhyh.  It 
rests  on  the  front  of  the  spine  of  the  loins,  ami  receives  or  is  formed  by  the 
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termination  of  the  large  trunks  of  these  lacteals,  and  the  trunk  of  the  lymphatic 
rWbents  of  the  lower  extremities.  In  tins  reservoir  or  receptacle,  the  chyle 
and  the  lvmph  earned  by  the  lymphatics  are  mixed  together.  At  its  upper  part 
it  is  formed  into  a  large  tube  or  duct,  and  then  takes  the  name  of  thoracc  clad, 
because  its  principal  course  is  within  the  thorax  or  chest.  It  ultimate  y  delivers 
its  contents  into  the  part  of  union  between  the  left  subclavian  and  the  left 
iu-ular  vein:  and,  being  mixed  with  the  venous  blood,  it  soon  arrives  at  the 
ri-ht *ideof  the  heart  ;  and  then  into  the  lungs,  to.  be.  there  exposed  to  the 
assimilating  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  inhaled. 

"Let  us  "lance  at  the  effects  of  excessive  eating  on  the  human  system  in 
puother  direction.  I  mean  the  excess  of  nitrogenous  or  azottzed  elements.  VV  hen 
i  he  supplv  of  such  food  becomes  much  beyond  the  wants  ot  the  system  lor  the 
renewal  of  the  muscular,  nervous,  and  cellular  tissues,  you  must  not  suppose 
that  it  can,  in  any  way,  lie  stored  up  in  solid  flesh,  in  the  manner  that  non- 
itro-enous  food  causes  fat  to  be  stored  up.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
increa=e  of  muscular  substance  depends  on  the  exercise  ot  the  muscles. 
Certainly  this  increase  cannot  take  place  without  a  proportionate  supply  of  plastic 
dements  of  food;  but  do  remember  that  no  degree  of  richness  ot  blood,  or 
amount  of  proteiue  plastic  elements,  can  produce  increase  of  muscular  substance 
and  muscular  power.  Remember  that  any  accumulation  of  such  nutritive  matter 
in  the  blood  can  serve  no  purpose  but  that  of  evil,  and  to  produce  disease.  ' 

"We  are  constantly  witnessing  the  fact  that  those  who  indulge  in  what  is 
railed  hi"h  livins,  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  are  proportionately  liable 
to  disease  and  death.  Those  organs  of  the  body  which  can  serve,  m  a  limited 
ueCTee,  to  relieve  it  of  excessive  fulness  and  richness  ot  blood  through  their 
functions  of  excretion,  become  disordered  and  diseased  from  excitement  and 
over-action;  especially  the  liver  and  the  kidneys,  the  liver  excreting  lvydro- 
.:arbonaceous  elements,  and  the  kidneys  those  of  a  nitrogenous  nature.  Ot  the 
catalogue  of  evil  consequences  are  to  be  reckoned  rheumatism,  gout,  apoplexy, 
and  palsy,  and  various  inflammatory  diseases ;  and  life  itself  is  placed  on  a 
slippery  foundation.  Thus,  dear  sir,  we  too  often  see  the  advantages  of  riches 
insanely  overbalanced  by  the  t lungs  they  are  made  to  bring  upon  their  pos- 
sessors, whilst  the  sons  and  daughters  of  poverty  and  want  have  often  the 
compensating  blessings  of  health  and  long  life.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  not  one 
of  a  thousand  of  thelatter  class  duly  appreciates  the  advantages. he  enjoys;  for 
il  is  more  of  necessity  than  of  choice  that  he  is  in  such  relation  to  the  means 

"  The  instrumentality  or  apparatus  of  the  absorbent  function  has  been  termed 
general  and  special.  Blood-vessels  and  membranes  are  the,  general  apparatus. 
The  special  apparatus  consists  in  a  certain  system  of  vessels  exclusively  for  the 
purpose ;  these  are  the  lacteals  and  the  lymphatics ;  having  also  a  certain  system 
of  glands  in  connexion.  The  lacteal  absorbents  have  been-  already  mentioned  by 
;:ie  as  the  means  of  removing  the  nutrient  part  of  the  food  from  the  small  in- 
testines to  the  thoracic  duct;  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  mixed  up  with  the  lymph, 
to  be  commingled  again  with  venous  blood;  and,  aft  or  due  assimilationin  the 

m gs,  to  constitute  the  nutrient  part  of  arterial  blood,  for  the  purposes  of  nutri- 
ion,  The  lacteals  are  the  special  absorbents  for  their  important  office,  as 
noticed  above,  and  they  ansa  from  the  internal  surface  of  t  he  small  intestines. 
!  wish  you  to  keep  in  mind,  dear  sir,  that  the  other  special  absorbents,  the  lym- 
phatics, which  carry  a  water-like  fluid  (and  hence  their  name  of  lymphatics; 
/pmpM  is  a  Latin  word  for  water),  are  to  be  found  in  every  tissue,  both  of  the. 
internal  and  external  parts  of  the  body.  The  structure  of  both  kinds  of 
absorbents  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  veins,  which  also  act  as  absorbents, 
in  addition  to  their  office  of  carrying  dark  and  impure  carbonised  blood.  The 
coats  of  the  veins,  however,  are  thicker  and  not  so  transparent  ns  those  of  the 
lacteals  and  lymphatics.  Here  you  have  a  view  of  an  absorbent  vessel  in  its 
internal  and  external  surfaces. 
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A  magnified  view  of 
an    absorbent  vessel. 

1  represents  the  exter- 
nal surface,  with  the 
jointed  appearance  pro- 
duced by  the  valves. 

2  represents  the  same 
vessel  laid  open,  show- 
ing the  arrangement  of 
the  valves. 

"When  these  absorbents  are  fully  distenaca  oy  their  contents,  they  have  a 
jointed  appearance,  as  you  see  here.  The  point  of  each  joint  is  caused  by  a 
pair  of  valves  on  the  internal  surface.  Here,  again,  dear  sir,  is  sunbeam  evidence 
of  design.  These  valves  are  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  reflux 
or  backward  motion  of  the  fluid  within.  You  recollect  that  the  same  means 
answers  the  same  end  in  the  structure  of  the  veins,  and  especially  in  the  large 
ones  of  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  this  which  gives  a  knotted  appearance  to 
the  veins  of  some  people,  who  suffer  from  varicose  legs. 

(The  following  engraving  [B]  shows  the  structure  of  the  veins,  with  the 
provision  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  blood  in  the  same  veins.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  a  perforation  in  the  centre  of  the  valve,  and  on  the  blood 
being  forced  back,  it  presses  on  the  sides,  and  closes  the  centre  perforation. — 
J.  S.) 


"Allow  me  to  state  to  you  further  on  this  point,  that  the  veins  and  absorbents 
nave  not,  like  the  arteries,  an  impelling  engine,  as  the  heart,  to  force  forwards 
their  contents ;  therefore  they  need  and  have  the  auxiliary  means  of  valves.  The 
arteries  have  no  valves,  because  they  receive  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  with  which 
they  arc  connected  at  their  outset  in  the  aorta.  They  have,  besides,  an  inherent 
power  of  circulating  their  own  contents,  arterial  blood,  which  is  the  oxygeniscd, 
nutritious,  and  scarlet-coloured  vital  fluid. 

"Doubtless,  the  lymphatic  absorbents  arise  from  every  part  of  the  body.  I 
wish  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  although,  like  veins,  they  anastomose  with  or 
open  into  each  other,  they  do  not,  like  them,  proceed  from  small  t  o  larger  branches, 
and  from  these  branches  to  form  large  trunks.  The  absorbents,  remember, 
continue  of  about  the  same  size  in  their  whole  length,  from  their  origin  to 
their  termination.  Remember,  also,  that  the  chief  of  these  lymphatic  vessels 
are  arranged  in  two  orders  or  sets ;  one  of  them  is  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
body,  the  other  is  disposed  in  a  deeper  course,  aud  more  especially  to  accompany 
the  large  trunks  of  blood-vessels. 

"It  is  of  importance  that  you  remember  that  every  lacteal  and  every  Iymphat  ic 
absorbent  of  the  human  body  goes,  in  some  part  or  other  of  its  course,  through 
the  absorbent  glands.  These  are  called  conrflomaie,  in  contradistinction  to  others 
called  conglomerate  glands,  which  are  made  up  of  a  congeries  or  collection  of 
smaller  ones ;  whereas,  these  are  single  or  one  m  substance.  I  must  apprise  you 
that  the  absorbent  glands  arc  small  and  usually  oval-shaped  bodies,  and  arc 
enclosed  in  a  membranous  covering.   I  give  a  magnified  view  of  them  below. 

"The  glands  of  the  lacteal  absorbents,  you  recollect,  arc  also  called  mesenteric 
(/hinds,  because  they  are  located  in  the  large  and  powerful  membrane,  the 
lery,  which  lias  its  name  from  its  principal  office  of  retaining  the  intestines  in 
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■u       n„  „™p  *WS  T  nrcsent  vou  with  a  view  of  the  absorbent 

5M^df3iBfiSS  absorbents  are  sizes,  and  are  placed 

m  c^l^^te  pSfof  the  body.  ^eitgf'£S 

cXlTJfc  professional  language,  which,  in  Greek,  means  a  swelling. 


pIG.  I.  l .  Absoroent  vesseis, 

called  vasa  inferentia,  entering  (2) 
the  gland.  3.  Absorbent  ves- 
sels emerging  from  the  gland, 
called  vasa  efferentia,  and  forming 
(4)  a  common  trunk. 

Fig.  II.— 1.  Trunk  of  absorbent 
vessel  entering  a  gland.  2.  Gland 
apparently  composed  entirely  ot 
convoluted  vessels.  3.  \essels 
emerging  from  the  gland,  and 
forming  (4)  a  common  trunk. 


Fig.  II. 


"  The  absorbent  vessels  which  enter  a  giand  are  termed  vasa  inferentia,  or 
in  "oin"  vessels.  These  enter  at  the  part  of  it  most  distant  from  the  heart. 
/Win  "those  which  leave  it  are  termed  vasa  efferentia,  or  out-going  vessels, 
and  are  seen  to  emerge  on  the  side  next  to  the  heart,  and  are  fewer  in  number 
than  'those  which  enter  it.  The  whole  substance  of  an  absorbent  gland  appears  to 
be  made  up  of  the  vasa  inferentia  convoluted  or  rolled  up  on  each  other,  and 
having  free  communication  with  each  other. 


Fig.  III. 


Fig.  III.— Small  lym- 
phatic   vessels  passing 
their    contents  through 
*  a  gland. 


"Although,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  absoroents  have  no  impelling  organ 
to  send  forwards  their  contents,  yet  the  fluid  they  contain  is  known  to  move  on- 
wards with  considerable  force ;  and  we  reasonable  suppose,  therefore,  that  they 
possess  a  vital  and  inherent,  power  for  the  purpose. 

"Again  I  counsel  you,  dear  sir,  to  remember  the  particular  facts  and  circum- 
stance: noticed  by  me  in  this  brief  account  of  the  absorbent  system;  for, 
assuredly,  the  subject  has  a  constant  bearing  on  the  health  and  disease  of  the 
human  My   and  for  success  of  treatment  the  practitioner  must  understand  and 
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1.   Lacteal  ves- 
sels emerging  from 
the  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  intes- 
tines.     2.  First 
order   of  mesen- 
teric glands.  3. 
second  order  of  me- 
senteric glands.  1 
The  great  trunks 
of     the  lacteal* 
emerging  from  the 
mesenteric  glands, 
and  pouring  their 
contents   into  (5) 
the  receptacle  of 
the  chyle.    0.  Tht- 
great  trunks  of  the 
lymphatic  or  gene- 
ral absorbent  sys- 
tem terminating  in 
the   receptacle  of 
the  chyle.    7.  The 
thoracic  duct.  8. 
Termination  of  the 
thoracic    duct  at 
(!))  the  angle  formed 
by  the    union  of 
the  internal  jugu- 
lar vein  with  the 
subclavian  vein 


view  or  the  course  of  t'iif.  thoracic  duct,  from  its 

ORIGIN  TO  ITS  TERMINATION. 

think  of  it.  There  arc  yet;  oilier  and  very  interesting  particulars  which  1  must 
next  taring  before  you.  If  I  refer  again  to  some  things  already  mentioned,  the 
repetition  will  serve,  I  say,  to  impress  your  mind  more  deeply'  on  useful  know- 
ledge- 

_  '  Mark,  then,  in  reference  to  the  special  office  of  the  lacteals  to  absort  chyle 
from  t  he  alimentary  mass  in  the  small  intestines,  that  they  scarcely  ever  absorb 
any  other  fluid  mat  t  er,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  presented  to  them.  These 
lacteals,  then,  are  endowed  with  a  Special  m/xi/iili/i/  for  their  purpose,  and  which 
makes  them  refuse  to  take  up  anything  but  chyle.  You  may  call  it  a  nervom 
power  of  faction.  But  this,  dear  sir,  is  one  instance  of  the  like  innumerable 
ones  in  the  human  system,  where  special  teniibility  belongs  to  organs  and  parts 
for  their  special  purposes;  and  is,  indeed,  beyon'd  the  power  of  the  greatest 
intellect  to  understand.  It  is  a  part  of  the  wonderful  endowments  which  are 
absorbed  in  the^animal  economy;  but  no  more  is  knowu  of  them.  They  arc 
truly  of  the  greatest  moment  for  health,  and  for  life  itself.  I  shall  again  meet 
with  this  subject  in  pursuing  our  principal  ones  of  health  and  disease,  and  its 
treatment ;  and  I  think  that  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  givimr  you  further 
illustration  of  it.  < 
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"The  lvmphatics  which  are  distributed  over  the ;  whole  human frame  are  not 
limited  to^he  absorption  of  a  certain  fluid,  as  the  lacteals  arc.  .  The  lymphatics 
Sorb  matters  of  various  kinds,  but  it  is  always  of  an  organrzed  nature  and 
S£n-  throush  its  stages  of  purification  or  fitness,  or  the  purposes  of  life  It 
S^rmerly  believed  that  the  contents  of  lymphatics  were  ot  a  refuse  nature, 
Vint  this  is  now  found  to  be  erroneous.  .   .  „  „  . , 

"  The  absorbent  glands  are  supposed  to  exert  a  certain  influence  on  the  fluids 
which  flow  through  them  in  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  to  assimilate  those 
fluids  mo  e  nearlv  to  the  nature  of  the  blood.   That  they  do  exert  a.powcr  o 
Kn-the^tureof  such  fluids  is  supported  by  the ,  fact  that  the  injection  of 
eve m  bland  fluids  directly  into  the  blood,  without  their  passage  through  these 
-lands  is  often  of  most  serious  consequence :  even  fatal  effects  have  followed. 
e"  There  are  two  organic  functions  of  the  liuman  body,  ot  which  I  tamnwt 
written  to  vou,  dear  sir.    They  are  ever  in  intimate  relation  with  the  chief 
subjects  of  "these  letters.   In  meeting  with  the  names  ot  these  two  processes 
non-medical  readers  are  frequently  puzzled  to  understand  their  trae  nature  and 
different  uses    I  allude  to  secretion  and  excretion.  I  can  only  undertake,  in  my 
limited  space,  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  concerning  them,  yet  it  will  suffice 

^"The0  %md™7relio>i  is  from  the  Latin  word  seereao,  to  separate,  to  sever, 
to  put  asunder  or  apart.  The  entire  matter  of  the  human  liody  is  bterally 
-secreted  or  formed  from  the  blood,  which  is  formed  from  food  with  the  aid  ot 
air  water  heat,  electricity  and  light,  These  things  have  been  repeatedly 
explained  'to  vou.  But  the  term  secretion  is  used  m  a  more  special  sense,  and 
is  applied  to  certain  matters,  both  fluid  and  solid,  which  are  secreted  or  iormed 
bv  certain  parts  of  the  body,  called  sccrefuuj  orr/tms  or  instntments  ihe 
principal  ones  are  dands  of  various  sizes,  and  lor  various  purposes  •  and  serous 
and  mucous  membranes  also  form  extensive  secreting  surfaces,  which  perform 
functions  of  great  importance  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the -animal 

eC^l'must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  the  word  secretion  was  first  used  on  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  it  was  literally  and  only  a  separation  of  different 
matters  from  the  blood,  in  which  they  existed.  The  truth  is,  that  they  are 
formed  or  elaborated  out  of  its  constituent  elements.  The  liver  secretes,  or 
elaborates,  or  forms  bile  from  the  carbonized  and  impure  venous  blood,  which 
is  carried  throush  it  for  the  purpose.  Again,  the  breasts  of  the  mother  secrete 
or  elaborate  milk  from  the  nutritious  arterial  blood  circulating  through  them 
for  the  purpose.  The  stomach,  by  the  apparatus  on  its  lining  membrane, 
secretes  the  gastric  juice.  The  kidneys  secrete  urine.  The  salivary  glands  in 
and  around  the  mouth  secrete  saliva.  The  wax  of  the  car  is  secreted  by  a 
suitable  apparatns  on  its  internal  surface.  n  , 

"Yon  must  keep  in  mind  that  all  matters,  fluid  and  solid,  which  are  produced 
to  nerve  some  useful  purpose  in  the  human  body,  are  the  products  of  secretion. 
And  mark  vou  all  matters  which  arc  separated  from  the  body,  to  be  removed 
as  useless  or  noxious,  are  also  the  products  of  secretion.  But  they  are  called 
attrition*,  because  they  are  separated  from  the  organized  substance  of  the  body 
by  similar  processes,  for  the  purpose  of  their  removal  from  the  system.  Ex- 
cretion is  a  particular  form  of  secretion.  The  distinguishing  difference  between 
Mro  processes  is,  that  in  excretion  the  matter  separated  is  either  noxious  or 
■lilfflil;  Blid  must  be  removed  from  the  body;  the  matter  separated  by  secrc- 
Ur,n  BOS  to  serve  some  useful  purpose  in  the  body. 

"I  cannot  explain  to  you  the  real  nature  or  mode  of  performance  of  secre- 
tion ;  for.  like  that  of  many  others  of  the  animal  system,  it  is  unknown.  It  is 
certainly  performed  by  the  joint  means  of  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  absorbents. 
The  chief  agency  is,  doubtless,  that  of  the  vernom  power,  and  may  be  of  a 
modified  kind  for  the  purpose.  Membranes  become  the  scat  of  secretion,  and 
we  see  a  great  variety  of  its  products.   The  membranes  which  line  the  large 
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locomotion.  a     7         wMcu  ls  useful  and  necessary  for 

narrowly  investigated  the  minute  stnmh,rP      +i,t  ±>erlln'  alJ  these 

Pnr  h  et  y°U  are  t0  ke<ip  b  miud'  that  there  are  the  other  forms  of  airoarafi,, 

tact,  and  have  their  necessary  arteries  and  nerves  inrWH  witl, ? 
common  membrane,  and  as  o7e  mass,  M£c^XS5^£SB  You 
to  consider  a  secreting  gland  as  a  collection  of  these T  secretii" \rdi^ 
connected  by  cellular  tissue,  and  enveloped  in  a  common  membS^vS- 

vef7  ?nany  interesting  particulars 'in  connexion  with  the  present 
Sle  i  ^  Thmlted  space  "Jlownot  of  further  particularisation  Fmust 
2a atus  StoTfhtf"  h°Ut  S°mf  8?**°?  to  y-OU,  °f  the  extent  °f 

an?  it LX'  rt  } TT  UUtn  T  18  Camed  on' there>  a^so'  ^  secretioS 
ana  its  appaiatus    Ihe  extent  eannot  be  correctly  stated.   All  the  internal 
surfaces  are  studded  with  secreting  bodies.    The  skin  is  covered  wi\l  t  ™m 
tor  the  secretion  ot  insensible  perspiration  -  also  for  that  of  the  oilv  matter 

~  ^  lV\\tS  SC £'?e,ss-  eAFdin>  tlle  U's  a^  Produced  by  a  secreting 
Cssj,  But  further.   hl"k  ot  the  great  organs  of  the  bodv,  the  liver,  thf 
lungs,  the  pancreas,  and  spleen:  also  the  brain.   Again,  think  of  the  organs 
of  the  senses,  the  eyes  the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  ears  :  nay,  every  point  of 
the  body,  and  even  the  bones,  have  innumerable  organs  of  secretion 
aJ  J"8]1,  you>  dear  s'r  ever  to  keep  iu  mind,  that  the  great  and  indispensable 
SU?  thlYT-SSr°r  •  rm0tnn  ^s^retion  is  organic  nervous  power:  this  is 
to  w      v  ;    USt'  ?  ailll,al'  lUastJatl°n  oftl'C  fact,  let  me  call  your  attention 
thnn^t  T  f    f  ^^y,™  °fn  You  know  that  the  sight/and  even  the 
thought  itself,  of  agreeable  food,  fills  the  mouth  with  a  secretion  of  saliva:  in 
common  parlance,  it  makes  the  mouth  water.    Again,  music  or  agreeable  society 
at  dinner  or  other  meal  mcreases  the  appetite,  and  favours  digestion.    You  wefl 
^now  and  I  well  know  from  experience,  that  disagreeables  of  any  kind,  aflect- 
ng  the  mind  through  the  brain  and  nerves  of  animal  life,  and,  tlirough  these, 
tne  nerves  of  organic  hie,  destroy  the  appetite  of  the  most  hungry  man:  the 
' T, °f  pstnc  juice  is  excited  by  the  causes  of  agreeable  kind/whilst  it  is 
arrested  by  the  contrary. 
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■  you  well  know  that  grief.  jfeSSS^  M^e 

,,u^ankcreased  section  ot  teats  by  the  acU iy  b  have  I  known  the 
an  increased  secretion  of  urine    But,  al  ove  -i  off9pring  called  mto  active 

%>wdmdto^T^^™^*£^  the  sight  of  her  child,  *dl  at 
exercise  bv  the  cry  ot  her  child!  lhat  cry, ■  %  k  ff^t,  that  the  woman  ot 
once  hU  ber  breasts  with  mdk. J  a^it  produCed  by  an  infant's 

ftSiftttfK^^past  her  own  period  ot  chdd- 

•"Sffi  imagination  can  effect  secretion.  ^^85^  mkSoU 
femal'X  Sad  a  great  avemon  to  calo.ne,  Jf^?*^  *ted.  On 
unknown  to  herself.    She  [as  told  ot  it  ana  ^  Again  she 

being  persuaded  that  she  had ^  no  taken  ™y>™  {  h  were  again  excited  to 
was  told  that  she  was  taking  it  JJJLffigJ  was  purely  the  work  of  imagina- 

ot  tkem' wHch  ^ 18 

which  yonr  earnest  letters  hav  e  cd™^ b>  a. tew  c  .  atisfaCtory  explanation  ot 
crosses  my  nimd  regarchug  it • ,  p\ ™  ,^^1,  the  blood,  the  same  kind  of 
it;  but  how  is  it  that.troin  tnc  fame  ^ itai  n ,  accordiug  to  the  specific 
secreting  apparatus  J?™d.f  e»  ^^5^  too,  by  the  same  nervous  power  ? 
purposes  to  be  served  by  them;  Mother  secrete  the  bland  andiiutn- 

How  is  it,  I  mean,  that  the  breasts  ot  the  ™otuer  seux  flmd? 
SS  fluid  called  milk,  which  is  "J^g^3^^thititolddiim 
How  is  it  that  the  liver  secretes  bile,  ™J™*Jrf the  many  the  secret 

secrete  urine  and  not  •  !-a  ^?  ■'1?  „q  human^nind  will  ever  penetrate.  How- 
things  of  animal  ^S^1^  ^^'-^^  3?.^  ^^y^o^t  to  a  difference  of  structure  or 
ever!  in  reply  to  such  cm est.ons, »e  ™ay  poui *™     m      there  is  a  cause 

xexture  of  those  several  "W^^Vsee  enough,  however,  to  fill  us 
which  is,  doubtless,  beyond  {^^^^^^6,  and  of  that  design  and 
with  adoring  admiration  ^^KStefi  well-being  of  man, 
beneficent  care  which  ""LfSfa  of  the  otFicr  function,  namely 
"We  must  now  take  a very hnei  conadc lQm   a  particular  form  of 
excretion.   I  have  already  informed  .j  on  that  jnig     i  ^ 

secretion.    Different  matters  contained  by  ™»a™  »  ^  combinations 
animal,  are  continually  thrown  «ft  J/  ™  ^  \vorlcl  around  us.  Such 

ttE^^SS*   The  function  for  the 

keep  before  my  mind's  eye  "rotial^  ™  »>   treatment.   I  aim  at  a 

S".  *  your  nonmedical 

^itttttffy1!^^;^  anatomy  of  the  skin;  but,  really  I 
*JrtS£ ovrm te  he  importance  of  its  different  functions,  and  more  mrtl- 
cannot  e,us  v  overrdi ,  i  structure  is  well  adapted.   I  just 

SljA  tLSShS^SS  three  layers  or  coats;  the  internal  one  is 
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fflSSS^LS^^^^  already^.  The  ^ 
in  the  negro,  in  whom  i~me the S  K  5  nd  5  18  most  eonspic,,,,,. 

excrementitious  nature  The  2  nf  ,?,!; ,  /  ^  ™d  ^-ese  are  cWe%  of  an 
the  skin  gives  to  it  i"s  line  scnsiSv     ™'  t0  thm  mm'lc,r  °* 

depends  the  peculiar  oCr  of  th    mdmal b^T  °U       °dy  Substa:,rv 

strong,  and  very  neculinr  i n  p*4«£  JF?  ffl'  ihls  oclour  becomes  variously 
it  more  VV^ffS^S^SS'  *  ™US  ^  1  ^  ^ 
variousVits  SfeffifS  f01'  SUPP0^  b¥  «*■  odour  may  be 

neccssary™oses  Performs,  and  winch  serves,  as  you  know,  most, 

uitufwar  o  /n/fl    1  aUtly  PS*  °n'  S0,that  a  §Tcat  amo™t  of  matte pa" es 

skin llX'  kfi  /OT8:1  J!"1*  c2Mlio*  is  constantly  separated  or  excreted  bv  the 

f       °°d  V  a?d  thus-  >'ou  PWoeire  that  in  this  action  it  aids  the  tones 
a othn?  f  SSS? S  0tr C  f l^'Tt'O"     decarbonizal  ion.  Remember  1 o  "  t , 
^riSffif*     C^°f       .Sk?u  13  t0  relievo  the  blood  of  its  exees  so wa 'er  i  f 
fo  rf™  ,v   ?gC1?/S    10  CH  elTent-    You  see,  then,  that  the  three  ^ea  o,-'r 
sk  tl  PT       S  tllC,bl0?d  0t  carbon  <'nd  l>ydroWn  are  the  lungs,  the  IrW  She 

L« ^'r-^Foolosdy  connected  in  function,  so  that,  under  cer  ain  c Ton 
stances  of  climate  and  habits,  they  become  vicarious,  that  is,  they! act  (breach 

tJfe*  me  fiS  attention  on  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  functions  01 
Hon?  k  Vi  1  cslJCCJ!l">'  °.,1*hfi  f'-oat.  fact  that  this  extensive  organ  of  four  fone 
that  t  fk     VCry  uppf°l?r,iltc  "?ld„nl  operation  for  the  mUtr  rm:    No  Wonder 

Were  it  not  that  the  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences  affords  so  much  ,„,! 
he  ™W'o7ihe  be  ?  r"  r  ™?°^leneSs  of  mankind  in  SSHwwd»£ 
•or  h    ?,1  L   ?J ?*  0,-dlSr;?l',CS'  a!',d  Wlnch  afterwards  became  of  the  huW' 
c  n  c,^  1^   f    ST100  ,ot  ,c  w°4d''°ne  W(ndd  3oar(js1)'  ^edil  thai  the  later 
profeSlmet         S°  ""'     mdllferenoe  and  opposition  from  educated  and 

vo!™,°  ^  f™'"!7  f!notipn  of  (he  lunas,  you  are  alrendv  aware  of  it  from 

impatient  ot  repetition;  1  will  briefly  recapitulate:   The  lungs,  you  are  aware, 


otkctioxs  or  excretion.  37j> 

m  the  ohief  ******  ^l^oSSS^S^ 
unnnngled  the  chyle  aud  lymph.  »  the  raioonu eu  i  ^ 

SSL  3  ^r.^«toS£.  f  St.  -  *  it  into  * 

particulars  of  ft»«SS^1S^ffiSt 
TrhicU  have  been  proved  by  the  &J%£^d1ta  ascertained 

^atte^wLttSrSeeted  by  these  laeteals  are  taken  up  bythe rn.  and 

-!t££  ^of  eSSt  you  now  see,  for  the  substances  caUed 
carbS^^dSS  the  chief  constituents  of  bde;  and  h=e  h^ex- 
rrementitious  •  and  the  more  copious  the  quantity  ol  bile  secieteci,  uie  i arger 
theTnS  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  taken  from  the  venous  blood  .  Thus  as 
sSted  befor°  the  liver  is  greatly  auxiliary  to  the  lungs  and  the  skin  in  their 
work  o  '  xcretim  and  of  necessary  depuration  of  the  vital  fluid,  the  blood. 

"I  have  next  and  onlv  just  to  notice  to  you  the  excretory  functions  of  the 
knduefs  Thev  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  excretions  ot  thehver,  the  lungs,  and 
SeJlun'  as  far  as  carbon  is  concerned.  The  kidneys,  you  know  secrete  the 
urme  According  to  the  various  circumstances  of  the  human  system  does  he 
Sy  of  this  secretion  vary  in  its  composition.  The  special  office  of  the 
Sevsis  to  eliminate  or  extract  the  highly  animal  substance  called  omA tor 
S  i  vou  know,  is  an  elementary  ingredient,  and  a  principal  substance 
of  their  excretion  from  the  body,  but  not  the  only  one  They  have  indeed La 
SrSr^on  kJthettfaUctiontothatwofJhe  skm,in  the  watery  find  winch 
forrns  lar-e  a  part  of  the  urine,  and  this  is  always  in  t  ie  inverse  proportion 
of  the  quantity  taken  from  the  system  by  perspiration  ol  the  skin 

''  Manv  different  kinds  of  salts  and  other  matters  are  to  be  found  m  the  urme 
by  chemical  analysis;  but  I  need  not  mention  them  here  The  chief  matter 
whirhTharacterizes  its  composition  is  called  urea,  which  is  of  a  highly  ammahzed 
n  "tore  and  the  constant  excretion  of  which  cannot  be  interrupted  for  any  length 
of  time  without  the  most  injurious  and  even  fatal  results. 

"The  fnnction  of  thekidnevs  appears  to  be  the  occasional  outlet  for  whatever 
is  not  needed  in  the  animal  system,  and  whatever  is  not  of  a  suitable  quality  tor 
a  uassasre  by  the  other  orcrans  of  excretion,  or  does  not  find  its  usual  and  proper 
outlet  '  Often  does  the  bile  pass  in  the  urine  when  the  usual  passage  by  the 
bowels  is  stopped  by  disease.  The  special  matter  of  extraction,  I  repeat,  is 
treat* a  proximate  principle,  and  the  special  elementary  substance  is  nitrogen. 

'  r^We  will  now,  dear  Sir,  briefly  consider  the  object  or  purpose  which  is  scrved 
in  the  human  body  by  the  function  of  excretion.  It  is  soon  stated.  You  are 
aware  that,  the  -/rand  source  from  which  are  derived  the  materials  of  the  body's 
■•ompo«ition  is  the  blood.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  this  vital 
finid  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  adapted  for  the  great  purpose  of 
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supply  of  the  various  tissues,  and  for  the  rmrooses  of  life.  *nA 

A  wrong  condition  of  the  blood,  by  the  retenffof an ?mat ters  wld  f  oStto 

'^aUy-  rT°Ved>  hcomes  W™™*  ^  even  fatal  to  life  ° 

Ercrehou  is  the  great  depurating  process  of  the  blood.   Firstly  that  of  the 

death  by  hanging,  and  drowning,  and  all  similar  means  by  which  ae  functwn  of 
respiration  and  decarbomzation  is  interrupted  i  unction  ot 

M^^K^Z^  be  re-estabhs^fS 

fhl  L;JnYe  WX*  1°  apPl'1Sf  /0U'        tf  the  ^cretion  of  urea  by  the  function  of 
tLltfv    mterriPtfd  lor  a  short  time,  the  blood  is  thereby  render^  putrcs 
or  st  mo    3YT  tlle+)most  lu,;lJ »t  fever  destroys  the  individual -Cna 
01  stupoi  and  death  are  the  result  of  its  retention  in  the  vital  fluid    This  is 

.  "Further  m  regard  to  the  excretion  of  the  skin.  You  are  aware  that  Hip 
internal  and"  external  covering  of  the  body,  that  is,  the skTand  The  mLom 


a.  The  cut  edges  of  the 
ribs,  forming   the  lateral 
boundaries  of  the  cavity 
of    the    thorax,     b.  The 
diaphragm,  forming  the  in- 
ferior   boundary    of  the 
thorax,    and  the  division 
between  the  thorax  and  the 
abdomen,  c.  The  cut  edges 
of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
turned  aside,  exposing  the 
general  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men.    1.  The  cut  edge  of 
the    pericardium  turned 
aside.     2.  The  heart.  3. 
The  great  vessels  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the 
heart.    4.  The  trachea,  or 
wind  pipe.    5.  The  lungs. 
0.  The  liver.    7.  The  sto- 
mach.   8.  The  large  intes- 
tine.   9.  The  small  intes- 
tines.     10.  The  urinary 
bladder  in  the  male;  the 
•vvomb  occupies  the  place  in 
the  female,  and  the  bladder 
more  to  the  right  side. 
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difference  of  position.   Hence  the  close :  symp     *       ^  immediately. 
Sretion  of  the  skin  is  suppress  ed he  m tern*  m  _  eftect 

CX"  As  to  the  excretions  ot  the  mte steal  canal,  u  ^      ortanfie  of  a  constaiit 
their  suppression,  I  need  not  intorm  you. 
and  due  action  of  the  bowels. 

Pig.  1,  the  esophagus; 
2,  the  great,  or  cardiac  ex- 
tremity of  the  stomach;  3, 
its  lesser,  or  pyloric  end; 
4,  a  constriction  correspon- 
ding with  the  pylorus;  5, 
the  superior,  or  lesser  curve 
of  the  stomach ;  6,  its  in- 
ferior, or  greater  curve  ;  B, 
the  duodenum ;  7,  its  as- 
cending   portion;    8,  its 
descending  portion;  9,  its 
transverse  portion  ;  10,  the 
termination    of  the  pan- 
creatic duct,  opening  into 
thedescendingportionof  the 
duodenum  near  its  inferior 
angle;  11,  the  termination 
of  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus;  12,  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus ;  13, 
the  common  hepatic  ducts ; 
14,  the  cystic  duct ;  15, 
the   gall-bladder;     C,  C, 
the  small    intestine;  16, 
the  upper  part  of  the  jeju- 
num where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  duodenum  ;  17,  17, 
the  jejunum ;  18,  18,  the 
ileum,  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  the  jejunum;  19,  the 
termination  of  the  ileum  in 
the  lar»e  intestine  ;  D,  the 
caecum  ;  20,  the  cul-de-sac 
of  the  ccccum  ;  21,  the  ap- 
pendix  vermiformis,  con- 
nected with  the  ecccurn  by 
a  delicate  mesentary,  22 ; 
E,  the  ascending  colon  ;  F, 
the  transverse  colon ;  G, 
the  descending  colon;  22, 
23,  the  longitudinal  bands 
of  muscular  fibres  which 

casscsss^  -  >™ ssaswr """" 

H,  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  ,  .  ,  •„  i 

the  colon ;  I,  the  rectum,  in  which  the  sacculated  appearance  is  lost ;  24, 
some  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  seen  upon  the  rectum ;  25,  the 
sphincter  ani. 
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_  When  the  fnnekqn  of  excretion,  by  the  different  organs  for  the  purpose 
is  duly  performed,  all .is  well  with  the  human  body.  The  blood  continues  pure 
ana  nealthtul  m  its  influence  on  every  organ,  and  is  suitable  for  the  great  purposes 


A  longitudinal  section  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  shoving  their  internal 
surface,  with  the  arrangement  of  the  mucous  membrane. — Quain, 
Fig.  1,  the  lower  part  of  the  esophagus  ;  2,  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach ;  3,  3,  the  abrupt  border  formed,  by  the  termination  of  the  cuticular 
epithelium  of  the  a:sophagus  at  the  cardiac  opening  of  the  stomach;  4,  4,  the 
rugae  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  o,  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  in  which  the 
ruga;  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  less  marked  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
organ  ;  6,  the  lesser  curve  of  the  stomach ;  7,  7,  the  greater  curve ;  S,  the 
pylorus  ;  9,  9,  two  segments  of  a  spiral  fold  of  mucous  membrane  situated  in 
the  pyloric  opening;  10,  the  ascending  portion  of  the  duodenum;  11,  the 
descending  portion  of  the  duodenum;  12,  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
duodenum;  13,  the  commencement  of  the  jejunum;  14,  14,  the  first  valvuhc 
conniventes,  which  are  of  small  size;  15,  16,  larger  valvals!  conniventes; 
1G,  the  papilla,  upon  which  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  and  pancreatic 
duct  terminate;  17,  a  part  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus;  IS,  the 
pancreatic  duct  near  to  its  termination. 


MUCOUS  MEMBRANE   OF  THE  STOMACH,   SHOWING   THE  CELLS 


OUOAJfS  OF  DIGESTION. 
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of  life  When  all  is  healthful  and  well  with  the  body,  and  only  then,  does 
it  become  the  suitable  tenement  and  the  efficient  organ  oi  the  soul  to  obey 
its  high  behests  and  to  answer  its  great  purpose  of  devotedness  to  the  service 
of  the  inhnite  aud  adorable  Creator.  Do  remember  the  imperative  necessity  oi 
preserving  the  health  aud  'vigour  of  your  body,  it  you  wish  fully  to  enjoy  the 
only  happiness  to  be  found  ou  earth,  the  happiness  oi  a  hie  devoted  to  the  glory 
of  'God.'"— End  of  letter  1st.  ,  ' 

PERICARDIUM— The  membranous  bag  that  surrounds  the  heart,  and  the 
arterial  and  venous  trunks  connected  with  it.  The  pericardium  consists  ot  two 
layers  an  external  or  fibrous,  and  an  internal  or  serous.  The  serous  membrane 
lines  the  fibrous  one,  and  is  reflected  over  the  heart  after  the  maimer  ot  serous 
membranes  in  general.  Its  use  is  to  secrete  and  contain  the  liquor  pericardii, 
which  lubricates  the  heart,  and  prevents  attrition  between  the  opposite  surfaces 
of  the  pericardium.— Dr.  Hooper.  ,  •  i 

Dr.  Smith  says,  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  consist  of  the  organs  which 
belong  to  the  apparatus  of  digestion,  and  of  those  which  belong  to  the  apparatus 
of  excretion.  The  organs  which  belong  to  the  apparatus  of  digestion  are— 1. 
The  stomach— 2.  The  duodenum— 3.  The  jejunum.— i.  The  ilium.  The  three 
last  onrans  are  called  the  small  intestines,  and  their  office  is  partly  to  carry 
<  n  the'digestion  of  the  aliment  commenced  in  the  stomach,  and  partly  to  afford 
m  extended  surface  for  the  absorption  of  the  nutriment  as  it  is  prepared  from 
rhe  aliment.— 5.  The  pancreas. — G.  The  liver.— 7.  The  spleen.  The  three  last 
organs  truly  belong  to  the  apparatus  of  digestion,  and  their  office  is  to  co- 
operate with  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestines  in  the  conversion  of  the 
aliment  into  nutriment.  The  organs  which  belong  to  the  apparatus  of  excret  ion 
ure — 1.  The  large  intestines ;  consisting  of  the  caecum.— 2.  The  colon.— 3.  The 


I,  Mucous  membrane,  forming  the  rugs.  2.  Pyloric  orifice  opening  into 
the  duodenum.  Z.  Duodenum.  4.  Interior  of  the  duodenum,  showing  the 
valvuhe  conniventes.  o.  Termination  of,  0.  The  biliary  or  eholcdoch  duct. 
7.  Pancreatic  duct,  terminating  at  the  Fame  point  as  the  eholcdoch  duct. 

.  (iall-bladdcr  removed  from  the  liver.  9.  Hepatic  duet  proceeding  from  the 
liver.  10.  Cystic  duct  proceeding  from  the  gall-bladder,  forming,  by  its 
union  with  the  hepatic,  a  common  trunk,  the  eholcdoch. 
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rectum.  It  is  the  office  of  these  organs,  which  are  called  the  large  intestines  to 
carry  out  ot  the  system  that  portion  of  the  alimentary  mass  which  is  not  con- 
verted into  nourishment.— 4.  The  kidneys,  the  organs  which  separate  in  the 
form  ot  the  urme  an  excrementitious  matter  from  the  blood,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  conveyed  out  of  the  system. 


THE  STOMACH,  LIVER,  AND  PANCREAS. 

The  stomach  is  here  shown  as  it  appears  when  drawn  upwards;  thus  bringing 
into  view  the  pancreas,  duodenum,  and  spleen,  with  their  respective  arteries. 
1.  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  2.  The  gall-bladder.  3.  The  left  lobe  of  the 
liver.  4.  The  middle  parts  of  the  stomach.  5.  Its  larger  or  left  extremity. 
C  The  junction  of  the  oesophagus  with  the  stomach.  7.  The  lower  part  of  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver.  S,  8.  The  crura  of  the  diaphragm.  9.  The  pylora.  10,  10. 
The  duodenum.    11,  11.  The  pancrea.    12.  The  spleen. — Quain  and  Wilson. 
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PANCREAS.  (From  the  Greek— all, 
and  flesh;  so  called  from  its  fleshy  con- 
sistence.) A  glandular  viscus  of  the  ab- 
domen, of  a  long  figure,  compared  to  a 
dog's  tongue,  situated  in  the  epigastric 
region  under  the  stomach.  The  prolonged 
portion  at  the  right  extremity  has  heen 
called  Pancreas  Asellii,  after  Caspar  Aselli, 
the  anatomist.  It  is  composed  of  innu- 
merable small  glands,  the  excretory  ducts 
of  which  unite  and  form  one  duct,  called 
the  pancreatic  duct;  which  perforates  the 
duodenum  with  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus,  and  conveys  a  fluid,  in  its 
nature  similar  to  saliva,  into  the  intes- 
tines. The  pancreatic  artery  is  a  branch 
of  the  splenic.  The  veins  evacuate  them- 
selves into  the  splenic  vein.  Its  nerves 
are  from  ihe  par  vagum  and  great  intei-- 
costal.  The  use  of  the  pancreas  is  to 
secrete  the  pancreatic  juice,  which  is  to  be 
mixed  with  the  chyle  in  the  duodenum. 
The  quantity  of  the  fluid  secreted  is  un- 
certain ;  but  it  must  be  very  considerable, 
if  we  compare  it  with  the  weight  of  the 
saliva,  the  pancreas  being  three  times 
larger,  and  seated  in  a  warmer  place.  It 
is  expelled  by  the  force  of  the  circulating 
blood,  and  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent 
viscera  in  the  full  abdomen.  Its  great 
utility  iappears  from  its  constancy,  being 
found  in  almost  all  animals;  nor  is  this 
refuted  by  the  few  experiments  in  which  a 
part  of  it  was  cut  from  a  robust  animal 
without  occasioning  death,  because  the 
whole  pancreas  cannot  be  removed  with- 
ont  the  duodenum :  for  even  a  part  of  the 
lungs  may  be  cut  out  without  producing 
death,  but  they  are  not  therefore  useless. 
It  seems  principally  to  dilute  the  viscid 
cystic  bile,  to  mitigate  its  acrimony,  and 
to  mix  it  with  the  food.  Hence  it  is 
poured  into  a  place  remote  from  the  duct 
from  the  liver,  as  often  as  there  is  no  gall- 
bladder. Like  the  rest  of  the  intestinal 
humours,  it  dilutes  and  resolves  the  mass 
Of  aliments,  and  performs  every  other  office 
of  the  saliva. — Hooper. 

Dr.  Smith  says,  all  aliment,  out  more 
especially  vegetable  food,  contains  a  large 
portion  of  carbon,  more  it  would  appear 
than  the  lungs  can  evolve.  The  excess  is 
secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  liver,  in 
the  form  of  resin,  colouring  matter,  fatty 
matter,  mncus,  and  the  principal  con- 
stituents of  the  bile.  All  these  substances 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbon.  After 
accomplishing  certain  secondary  purposes 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  these  biliary 
matters,  loaded  with  carbon,  are  carried 
out  of  the  system,  together  with  the  non- 
nutrient  portion  of  the  aliment.    In  the 


decarbonizing  process  performed  by  the 
lungs  and  the  liver,  the  chief  difference 
would  seem,  then,  to  be  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  carbon  that  is  separated  is, 
carried  out  of  the  system.  In  the  lungs, 
it  is  evolved,  as  has  been  stated,  in  union 
with  oxygen,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid; 
in  the  liver,  in  union  with  hydrogen,  in 
the  form  of  resin  and  fatty  matter.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  tracing  the  organization,  of 
the  animal  body  from  the  commencement 
of  the  scale,  it  is  found  that  among  the 
distinct  and  special  organs  that  are  formed, 
the  liver  is  one  of  the  very  first.  It  would 
appear  to  be  constructed  as  soon  as  the 
economy  of  the  animal  requires  a  higher 
degree  of  respiration  than  can  be  effected 
by  the  nearly  homogeneous  substance  of 
which,  very  low  down  in  the  scale,  the 
body  is  composed.  Invariably,  through 
the  whole  animal  series,  the  magnitude  of 
the  liver  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  of 
the  lungs.  The  larger,  the  more  perfectly 
developed  the  lungs,  the  smaller  the  liver ; 
and,  conversely,  the  larger  the  liver,  the 
smaller  and  the  less  perfectly  developed 
the  lungs.  This  is  so  uniform  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  law  of  the  animal 
economy.  (See  "Composition  of  Human 
Body,"  page  499.) 

The  numbers  of  pounds  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gas  in  comparison  with  the  num- 
bers of  cubic  feet,  owing  to  the  conden- 
sation which  these  gases  undergo  when 
they  combine  to  form  water,  is  immense, 
as  the  following  extracts  from  Stockhardt's 
chemistry  will  show : — "  By  the  decompo- 
sition of  water  analysed,  and  by  combining 
together  its  elements  (synthesis),  it  is 
proved  to  consist  in  volume  of  one  measure 
of  oxygen  and  two  measures  of  hydrogen, 
yielding  two  measures  of  vapour ;  in  weight, 
of  eight  parts  of  oxygen  and  one  part  of 
hydrogen,  yielding  nine  parts  in  weight  of 
water."  "  The  great  difference  between 
the  numbers  of  the  measured  and  those  of 
the  weights  depends  on  the  fact  that  one 
measure  of  hydrogen  weighs  sixteen  times 
less  than  one  of  oxygen."  Oxygen  atomic 
weights,  8;  specific  gravity,  VI;  hydrogen 
atomic  weight,  1;  specific  gravity,  0*068. 
Hydrogen  is  the  highest  of  all  gases,  llj 
measure  only  weight,  as  much  as  1  of  air. 
"  From  one  measure  of  water  when  de- 
composed into  its  elements  several  thou- 
sand measures  of  these  two  gases  may  be 
obtained."  The  coincidence  of  the  num- 
bers of  lbs.  of  oxygen  (111),  and  water 
(111),  appears  to  need  explanation,  12* 
hydrogen,  !)H^  oxygen  combine  to  form  111 
water,  the  surplus  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
contained  in  the  fat.  gelatine,  and  oxides. 
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A  portion  of  small  bowel  attached  to 
the  mesentery,  showing  the  lacteals 
proceeding  through  the  mesentery  to 
convey  the  nutriment  from  the  bowels 
to  the  thoracic  duct.  The  dotted  ap- 
pearance of  the  lacteals  shows  the 
glandular  structure,  and  in  these  glands 
the  chyle  or  nutriment  undergoes  an 
important  change  before  it  reaches  the 
thoracic  duct. 

A  A,  a  portion  of  the  small  intestines 
(jejunum) ;  b  b  b  b,  lacteal  vessels ;  c  c  c, 
the  mesentery  ;  d  d,  mesenteric  glands  ; 
ff,  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  ;  g,  tho- 
racic duct ;  h  h,  lymphatic  vessels  from 
other  parts  of  the  body ;  i,  the  aorta. 


isms*  ^^'^i&s*? 


Part  of  a  patch  of  Peyer's 
glands  from  the  inside  of  the 
small  bowel,  showing  also  the 
intestinal  villus,  or  absorbents 
which  take  up  the  nutriment 
out  of  the  digested  matter  or 
chyme  in  the  bowel,  and  con- 
vey it  to  the  thoracic  duct. 


NV.J.. 


One  of  the  solitary  glands  in  the  bowel ;  al! 
these  glands  either  take  up  matter  and  change 
its  character,  or  they  give  out  matter  to  aid  in 
the  processes  of  assimilation. 


FUITCTIOSS  OF  THE  BOWELS. 
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The  colon,  or  large  bowel,  showing  the  mesenteric  arteries  which  supply  it 
with  blood ;  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  the  colon,  showing  the  sacculated  form  and  general 
arrangement ;  /,  the  rectum  ;  h,  the  small  intestine,  terminating  in  the  colon 
and  forming  the  ccecal  valve  ;  g,  the  mesenteric  arteries. 


Side  view  of  a  portion  of  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane  im- 
bedded in  the  submucous  tissue. 
The  small  points  project  inside  the 
bowel,  and  take  up  the  nutriment. 
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The  small  intestinal  villus,  which,  as  is  seen  by  the  engravings,  page  390, 
projects  into  the  bowel  to  take  up  nutriment  out  of  the  digested  food  or 
chyme,  are  curiously  constructed  with  absorbent  cells  at  the  points,  so  that 
they  only  take  up  fluid. 


Extremity  of  intestinal  villus ;  seen  at  a,  during  absorption,  and  showing 
absorbent  cells  and  lacteal  trunks,  distended  with  chyle  ;  b,  during  interval  of 
digestion,  showing  the  supposed  peripheral  network  of  lacteals. 


The  annexed  engrav- 
ing represents  the 
blood-vessels  of  an  in- 
testinal villus,  with  the 
capillaries  or  minute 
veins :  the  larger 
veins,  one  carrying  nu- 
tritive or  arterial  blood 
into  the  mass,  the 
other  large  vein  carry- 
ing the  exhausted 
blood  back  for  renewal. 


The  following  is  from 
the  pancreatic,  but  also 
v.  Lien  this  fluid  is  poured  into  the  upper  part  . 
the  stomach  itself,  in  all  animals  winch  have  any  kind  of  hepatic  apparatus,  it 
seems  a  legitimate  inference  that  this  secretion  'is  not  purely  cxcrcmcuhtious, 
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but  serves  some  -^IIF^^^g^^K&V!^ 
however,  to  state  with  precision  Wgi^  ^  vitiated  by  the  fact, 
the  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  J^^^^  the  intestinal  tube 
that  the  pancreatic  duct  in  most  cases  ws™"|  frequently  involved  in 

2lhe  sa4e  point  with  the  hepatic .and ^^^tueall  «rf  Bfle,  and 
operations  performed  upon  it— As  trip  mosi,  „  ^ji  be  more 

iL  aaency  of  the  Liver  as  an  ^f^J0^^^  2  shall  here  limit 
appropriately  considered  f!se^e^\f^v%eIVreSed  a  the  best-established 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  wha fi  tive process 
facts  in  regard  to  the  uses  of  ^  °™/te^ody  by  irAngling  it  mth  the 
"When  its  action  is  tested  out  tto  Doqj  0UcWe  upon  starchy  sub- 
different  constituents  of  food,  it  • is  found to  exof^  S^ecomposition,  it  acts 
stances  whilst  fresh;  thougb,  when  ma  state  or  mcip  i  sugar 

upon  them  as  other  animal  substances  do  B )  has  no  action  i  ^ 
until  it  has  stood  a  considerable  length  ot  tome  ,  ^  „  ft  su1> 
hetie  acid.  This  change  it  -W^g^  J  Xlfouf  substances  even 
stances.,  upon  grape-sugar  It  has  no  action  .  fth  oleaginous  matter, 
when  acidulated.  And  although  it  will  form ^ is  eff^  by  the  pan- 
vet  the  emidsification  is  less  complete  than  that g en  i^en  ^  simflar 

odour,  '»dmSfrTrdeCHJ  Xid  it  was  remarked  bv 

m1  also  in  the  K?  body.  Hence  we  can  understand  how  the 
X  rf^i^^toirMBerionsk  interfere  with  the  process  of 
2rtric  liSstionV  and  how,  when  there  is  a  deficient  secretion  of  bile  or  more 
iffi  SS  than  the  bile  provided  for  it  can  act  upon,  or  the  character  ot 
r^S^  itself  has  undergone  any  serious  perversion,  there  .should 


want  of"  proper  neutralization  of  the  gastric,  fluid  will  cause  the  continuance  ot 
Sd  tv  in  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  in  i  s  turn  induces  a  state 
of  irritation  of  its  mucous  membrane,  and  a  perversion  ot  its  secretions :  am  it 
S  one  of  the  benefidal  results  of 1  alterative '  medicines  employed  to  remedy  this 
clndition  that,  by  augmenting  the  secretion  of  bile,  they  tend  to  reproduce  a 
state  of  neutrality  in  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal.    Moreover  the 

•  Dr.  Bence  Jone3,  in  the  Medical  Times,  July  6,  1851. 
f  "  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,"  Oct.,  p.  351. 
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presence  of  a  proper  quantity  of  bile  in  the  intestine  seems  to  promote  the 
secretins  action  ot  the  intestinal  glandulse,  and  also  to  contribute  to  maintain 
the  peristaltic  movement  of  the  walls  of  the  canal ;  this  appears  alike  from  the 
tendency  to  constipation,  which  is  usually  conseqeucnt  upon  deficiency  of  the 
secretion,  and  from  the  diarrhcea  which  proceeds  from  its  excess ;  and  is  con- 
firmed by  the  purgative  properties  which  inspissated  ox-gall  has  been  found 
to  possess. 

_  '  Notwithstanding  all  its  uses,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  preven- 
tion of  the  discharge  of  bile  into  the  alimentary  canal  is  not  attended  with  the 
deleterious  results  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  it ;  for  it  has  been 
found  by  the  experiments  of  Schwann,  Blondlot,  aud  Bernard,  that  if  the  bile-duct 
be  divided,  and  a  tube  be  inserted  in  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  away  the 
secretion  through  a  fistulous  orifice  in  the  abdominal  parietes,  the  animals  thus 
treated  may  live  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  although  they  usually  die 
at  last  with  signs  of  inanition.    Of  the  quantity  of  bile  daily  poured  into  the 
alimentary  canal  of  man,  we  have  no  other  mode  of  forming  an  estimate,  than 
by  observing  the  quantity  poured  out  from  the  bile-ducts  of  animals  in  such 
experiments  as  those  just  cited.   Blondlot  found  that  a  dog  in  which  he  had 
established  a  fistulous  opening  for  the  discharge  of  the  bile,  secreted  from  40  to 
50  grammes  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  whence  he  inferred  that  an  adult  man 
secretes  about  200  grammes,  or  7  oz.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  estimated  by 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  from  the  results  of  their  experiments  on  various  animals, 
that  the  daily  amount  of  bile  secreted  by  man  is  not  less  than  56  oz.  (avoird.) ; 
of  which  about  5  per  cent,  is  solid  matter.   It  appears  from  the  carefully -con- 
ducted observations  of  these  laborious  investigators,  that  the  rate  of  secretion 
is  by  no  means  uniform,  but  that  it  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  digestive 
process ;  the  quantity  poured  forth  in  a  given  time  being  greatest  about  ten  or 
twelve  hours  after  a  full  meal,  and  then  diminishing  until  it  reaches  its  minimum, 
for  which  about  as  many  more  hours  are  required.    Thus  a  cat,  two  hours  after 
a  full  meal  of  flesh,  secreted  at  the  rate  of  7'5  grains  of  bile  per  hour:  at  the 
fourth  hour,  9'7  grains ;  at  the  sixth  horn-,  11'6  grains:  at  the  eighth  hour, 
12'7  grains ;  and  at  the  tenth  hour,  thirteen  grains.   From  the  tenth  to  the 
twenty-fourth  hour,  the  secretion  diminished  at  the  rate  of  4-10ths  of  a  grain 
per  hour ;  until  it  reached  the  lowest  of  the  above  amounts.   The  secretion 
diminishes  considerably  when  food  is  withheld  for  some  time;  the  quantity 
poured  out  after  ten  days'  starvation  being  only  about  one-eighth  of  what  it  is  when 
at  its  maximum.    Still  it  is  obvious,  that  although  its  rate  is  thus  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  stage  of  the  digestive  process  (winch  is  the  less  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  secretion  is  formed  from  blood  that  is 
charged  with  newly  absorbed  and  imperfectly-assimilated  matters),  the  excre- 
mentitious  character  of  the  secretion  requires  that  its  elimination  shall  be 
constantly  going  on  to  a  certain  degree;  but  a  receptacle  is  provided  in  man, 
as  in  most  others  among  the  higher  annuals  whose  digestion  is  performed  at 
intervals,  for  the  storing  up  of  the  fluid  until  it  can  be  usefully  employed  in 
that  process.    The  intestinal  orifice  of  the  ductus  choledochus  is  closed  by  a 
sort  of  sphincter ;  and  the  fluid  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  digestion,  not 
bein»  propelled  with  a  force  sufficient  to  dilate  this,  flows  back  into  the  gall- 
bladder, which  dilates  to  receive  it.    The  presence  of  food  in  the  duodenum 
seems  to  excite  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  and  of  the  bibary  ducts  (which 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  non-striated  muscular  fibre),  to  a  contraction  sufiici- 
ently  powerful  to  propel  their  contents  into  the  intestine,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  sphincter ;  but  whether  this  takes  place  through  a  reflex  action  ot 
the  nervous  system,  or  through  the  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscular  coat  ot 
the  duct  by  the  passage  of  alimentary  matters  over  its  orifice,  we.  have  at  present 
no  means  of  satisfactorily  determining.    It  will  be  recollected  that  the  gall- 
bladder is  usually  found  distended  with  bile,  in  cases  of  death  from  starvation 
O  71),  notwithstanding  the  diminution  in  the  amount  actually  secreted.   Ul  tlic 
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Portion  of  one  of  Brunner's  Glands,  from 
the  Human  Duodenum. 
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bile  which  is  poured  into  the  nitestinal  tube,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  seem, 
to« S3 i!°£e  bSa^and  P-ereatie  secretions,  there  .  poured  into  the  upper 
part,  of  the  intestinal  canal  a  fluid 
Secreted  in  its  own  walls,  which  has 
received  the  designation  .01  Snccus 
Etttericus.   It  seems  not  improbable 
that  the  secretion  of  this  fluid  may 
be  the  function  of  the  glands,  ot 
Brunner,  which  are  small  racemose 
clusters  of  follicles  (Eg.  17),  im- 
bedded in  the  walls  of  the  duodenum 
extendins  also  to  the  commencement 
of   the  "jejunum.     The  intestinal 
iuiee  appears,  from  the  researches  ot 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  to  be  a  colour- 
less viscid  liquid,  invariably  alkaline 
in  its  reaction,  and  containing  from  6 
to  3£  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  Ihe 
total"  amount  daily  secreted  in  man 
is  estimated  by  these  experimenters 
at  about  7  oz. ;  the  rate  ot  its  se- 
cretion seems  to  be  most  rapid  fave  or 

six  hours  after  a  meal.;  and  its  q™n-  ingestion  of  fluid,  and  this 

cf  the  lS  and  piS  c  Sions  with  the  dim, .and  gastac ;tad* 
„d ,ith  th?  4cretlon  of  the  intestinal  dandnla,  appears  to  possess  the  veiy 

arid  with  tae  .ecreuon  v>  »   rpdneia^  to  an  absorbable  condition, 

peculiar  P^"ft'°  J/fi?«i  more  of  the  character 
S?4KjSrt^ftS7«fi ''of  thes^  secretions  has  in  its  separate 
<'nre  Tt ^  comrAet's  the  conversion  of  starchy,  into  saccharine  matter;  and 
slate-  111  ^  fr.rrnpr  to  surmlv  the  blood  with  an  important  pabulum  for 
thus  ^SlS^JSS^^SsSi at Twice  absorbed  into  the  bloodvessels.  It 
the  c ombustive  P^^atter  and  thus  renders  it  capable  of  being  intro- 
mnlMes  the  ole^ous  matte   ana  ^  ^ 

CalSi^^d^Hcn  may  have  been  precipitated  by  the  addition 
n,  ,  th  Product  of  gastric  digestion,  but  it  also  exerts  a  powerful  solvent 
M^  ^Kb^oKWLces  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  the 
Sous  a"  ency  of  the  gastric  fluid  (as  has  been  shown  by  expenmcntally 
SbodudSeces  of  meat,  through  a  fistulous  orifice  directly  mto  the  duo- 
denumTandTt  thus  completes  the  solvent  process  which  had  been  very  far 
from  perfected  in  the  stomach.   What  is  the  prec.se  share  however,  of  each  of 
thei  secretions,  in  producing  this  composite  result,  cannot  be  stated  with  any 
de^ee  of  certa  nty    It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  alimentary 
us  ance  that  can  be  thus  prepared  for  absorption  in  a  given  time,  will  vary 
with  the  amount  of  the  secretion,  by  whose  agency  tins  preparation  is  specially 
affect  -     and  as  there  are  many  indications  t  .at  the  quantity  of  each  that  is 
t  "krm  up  in  absorption  is  limited,  and  that  it  bears  a  relation  to  the  wan  is  0 
the  svstern  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  the  solvent  or  reducing  fluid 
seer-ted  by'each  glandular  apparatus,  is  regulated  (as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in  the 
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v.X^ffille  rt°  jui°e'  W  bytle  demmd  setup  by  the  nutrient  operations, 
lather  than  by  the  amount  ot  akmentary  matter  that  is  waiting  to  be  dieted 
ihe  processes  ot  digestion  and  conversion  are  probably  continued  during  the 
entire  transit  of  the  alimentary  matter  along  the  small  intestine,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  products  of  that  conversion  are  gradually  being  withdrawn  by 
absorbent  action ;  so  that,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  cascum,  the  uncb>ested 
residue  contains  little  else  than  the  innutritious  or  insoluble  components  of  the 
rood,  together  with  the  excrementitious  portion  of  the  bile  and  of  other  secre- 
tions. Up  to  this  time,  the  contents  of  the  canal  have  an  alkaline  reaction-  but 
in  the  CEBcnm  they  agam  become  acid ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  ch'an°-e 
depends  upon  the  secretion  of  a  fluid,  analogous  to  the  gastric  juice,  by  the  large 
and  numerous  tubular  glands  contained  in  the  parietes  of  this  part,  wherebv  the 
albuminous  matters  still  undigested  might  be  more  completely  dissolved  'This 
supposition  appeared  to  derive  weight  from  the  fact  that  the  cEecuni  is  peculiarly 
large  in  most  herbivorous  animals,  the  'appendix  venniformis '  being  also  of 
greatly  increased  dimensions,  and  sometimes  double.  But  from  the  experiments 
and  observations  of  Blondlot,  it  seems  probable  that  the  acid  of  the  ca3cum  is 
rather  a  product  of  the  transformation  of  saccharine  substances  in  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  than  a  secretion  from  its  walls*  Still,  as  this  lactic  acid  has  a ' 
solvent  power  for  albuminous  matters,  which  is  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  that, 
exerted  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  it  may  be  sub- 
servient to  the  completion  of  the  digestive  process  in  the  cases  in  question ; 
since,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the  aliment  composed  of  saccharine  matters' 
the  greater  will  be  the  importance  of  a  thorough  extraction  of  its  albuminous 
constituents. 

"  The  intestinal  tube  is  furnished,  throughout  its  entire  length,  with  innumer- 
able simple  open  glandule,  the  'follicles  of  Lieberkiihn ; '  these  are  straight 
narrow  effica,  standing  side  by  side,  with  very  little  intervening  substance 
(except  where  the  Peyerian  bodies  lie  amongst  them),  and  corresponding  in 
length  with  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Their  orifices  are  seen  in 
the  interspaces  between  the  villi,  where  they  are  so  closely  set  together  as  to 
seem  like  the  apertures  of  a  sieve  ;  and  they  arc  arranged'  in  rings  around  the 
Peyerian  glandulse  (Pig.  20).  The  precise  nature  of  their  secretion  is  unknown ; 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  notwithstanding  the  close  resemblance  which 
they  bear  to  one  another  in  anatomical  characters,  there  may  be  some  variety  of 
function  among  them.  Thus  it  is  likely  that  some  of  them  (like  the  mucous 
glandulse  of  the  stomach)  are  everywhere  destined  to  supply  a  protective  mucus  j 
whilst  some  of  those  in  the  higher  part  of  the  intestinal  tube  may  furnish  the 
succus  cntericus;  and  some  of  those  in  the  lower  may  be  concerned  in  the 
cumulation  of  that  peculiarly  faecal  matter,  which  seems  to  be  rather  an  ex- 
cretion from  the  blood,  than  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  any  constituents 
of  the  food  (§  US). 

"The  undigested  residue  of  the  food,  mingled  with  the  products  of  secretion 
that  have  been  poured  into  the  alimentary  canal,  gradually  acquires,  in  the  large 
intestine,  the  ordinary  consistency  of  freccs,  through  the  continuance  of  the 
absorbent  process,  whereby  the  superfluous  fluid  is  removed.  The  condition  of 
this  residue  has  been  particularly  studied  by  Dr.  Bawitz,  who  examined  micros- 
copically the  products  of  the  artificial  digestion  of  different  kinds  of  aliment, 
and  the  contents  of  the  feces  of  different  animals  that  had  eaten  the  same 
articles.  '  The  general  results  of  his  examinations,  as  regards  animal  food,  show 
that  the  muscular  tissue  breaks  up  into  its  constituent  fasciculi,  and  that,  these 
again  arc  divided  transversely  •  gradually  the  transverse  stria>  become  indistinct, 
and  then  disappear;  and,  finally,  the  sarcolcmma  seems  to  be  dissolved,  ami  no 
trace  of  the  tissue  can  be  found  in  the  chyme,  except  a  few  fragments  of  fibres. 
These  changes  ensue  most  rapidly  in  the  ilesh  of  fish  and  hares,  less  rapidly  in 


*  Sec  his  "  Traite  Analytiquc  do  !a  Digestion,"  p.  103. 
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,  ji  •  „i„  Tli a  fvm-mpnts  of  muscular  tissue  -which 
that  of  poidtry  and  other  amn »fa .  The  ^e&°|0  not  appear  to  Tmdergo 
remain  after  the  contoued  ac^on ^  toe^emve u  ,  ^tesfeal  canal;  for 
any  alteration  in  then  passage hours  after  the  mtro- 
similar  fragments  may  he s  found  u  traces ever iv  j  fibro-cartilage, 
duction  of  the  meat  into  the  stomach    AJeoeiMW  cai  intestiu  and 

except  those  of  fish  pass  ^changed 0?Se  structures  are W 
mav  he  found  m  the  feces  The  ^teistitiai ^ 
verred  into  pulpy  textoeless  substances  m  the  ^^ged  in  the 'd  estive 
not  discoverable  m  the  ieeces    JJ*«®  ai e  u        o  ^ 

ammoniaco-masnesian  Pj^phate  ^ose  aj  s^  aie  jr  discharge  which 
which  are  derived  f™m  fe  p^  6  oz. ;  hut  this  contains 

js  daily  passed  by  ^^iS^^ST  matter  thus  evacuated  is  not  above 
i°of  or!"  oz  O&^sMLf^cent.  (the  proportion  being  highest 
l^n  an  abundant  meat  diet  has  been  consumed)  consists  of  an  inorganic 


ash." 


CaszA.— Chronic  rheumatic  gout;  age, 
40  :  after  inflammatory  symptoms  sub- 
dued by  the  usual  treatment  for  such 
cases,  and  to  restore  vitality.    On  rising, 
keep  leg  covering  on,  and  with  hot  tin 
to  feet  have  112,  73.1, ;  rub  also  aims  and 
bowels  ;  all  done  in  a  warm  room,  keep- 
ing as  much  of  the  body  covered  as  can 
be*  done;  this  for  four  or  five  minutes. 
Then  put  on  vest  and  body  clothing,  and 
body  bandage  1681 ;  then  rub  one  leg  and 
foot' at  a  time  with  hand  and  cold  water, 
rubbinf  as  much  a3  can  upwards  for  three 
minutes ;  then  put  on  dry  spongio  on  leg, 
with  flannel  wrapper  over,  and  do  the 
other  leg.    Forenoon:  Dry  pack  legs 
with  blanket,  hot  cans,  and  mackintosh 
sheet  for  one  hour ;  then  dry-rub  the 
lef3  and  feet  and  replace  dry  bandages, 
and  have  112,  73£.     Afternoon  only 
apply  leg  treatment,  as  on  rising. 

Saist  VlfCT  DiJfCI  to  bo  treatod  as 
Hysteria  'see  page  114;. 

Case  B.— Gentleman,  35,  commercial 
traveller,  healthy  constitution,  moderate 
habits  ;  rheumatic  affection  in  knees,  and 
more  especially  in  ancles.  On  rising, 
1SJ,  li'd ;  forenoon,  mustnrd  plaister 
where  pain  till  red ;  then  wrap  part  in  a 


017-  hot  flannei  pad,  not  water  can  over ; 
then  mackintosh  for  a  dry  pack  for  one 
hour  or  more,  keeping  on  153  same  time  ; 
then  put  on  damp  spongio,  with  flannel 
wrapper  over.  Afternoon,  have  same  as 
on  rising  ;  hed-time,  hot  soap-sud  bath 
to  the  part  five  minutes  ;  then  white 
bread  poultice  in  thin  calico  bag,  with 
dry  spongio  and  flannel  over  all  night. 
Diet,  210  ;  61  h  once  a  week. 

Case  C— London  business  man,  age 
about  50,  chronic  gout  in  knees  and  feci, 
feeble,  tongue  bad.    On  rising,  17,  done 
as  directed  on  page  501  ;  then  dry 
soongio  leggings  and  174  damped  with 
hot  water.    Forenoon,  70  ;  then  gently 
rub  over  bowels  with  hand  and  hot  soap- 
suds for  a  few  minutes ;  wipe  off  with  dry- 
flannel  ;  then  rub  in  cod-liver  oil  gently 
with  hand  a  few  minutes;  then  have  a 
fresh  171  put  on  dry.    Apply  a  bread 
I  poultice  in  a  thin  calico  bag  on  swollen  or 
1  painful  part,  and  rcplaco  tho  dry  spongio 
leggings  over  it.    Afternoon,  15UA,  and 
then  dry  spongio  leggings  without  poul- 
tice ;  bed-time,  repeat  forenoon  treat- 
ment—two sets  of  spongio  leggings  are 
necessary,  to  havo  one  set  dry  ;  01 A  onca 
a  week  ;  diet,  210. 
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THE  CVECUM. 

boundaries  of  the  sacculi  of  the  large  intestine 
mucous  membrane  raised  into  min'utc  folds. 


9,  0, 


The  cajcum  is  the 
commencement  oi 
the  colon,  or  large 
gut,  and  rises  from 
the  lower  part  of  the 
right    side    of  the 
bowels.    Smith  says 
it   has   a  digestive 
office;  others  think 
some'  change  in  the 
matter    which  has 
passed  the  bowels 
takes    place ;  but 
nothing    certain  is 
known.    Hard  sub- 
stances, such  as  but- 
tons or  fruit  stones, 
which  have  passed 
the    bowels,  lodge 
here  sometimes, 
and  cause  mischief. 
Sometimes  it  is  in- 
flated with  wind,  and 
has  led  to  suppo- 
sition   of  tumour, 
causing  unfounded 
alarm.    The  muscu- 
lar   bands    of  the 
colon  are  well  de- 
veloped. 

Fig.  2,  a  section  of 
the  crccuni  and  part 
of  the  colon,  with  the 
lower  termination  of 
the  ileum,  showing 
the  ileocajval  valve ; 
1,  the  ileum  near  to 
its  termination ;  2, 
the  cul-de-sac  of  the 
ci'cum  ;  3,  3,  the  ap- 
pendix vermiformis ; 
4,  the  entrance  of  the 
appendix  vermifor- 
mis ;  5,  5,  the  two 
semilunar  segments 
firming  the  ileoca- 
cal   valve ;    C,  the 
opening  of  the  ileum 
into  the  ca?cum ;  7, 
the  colon  ;  8,  S,  val- 
vular projections  of 
the    mucous  mem- 
brane, forming  the 
the  surface  of  the 
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tyt=;P\<?TN  OR  TTTF,  TiTCCTUAI  (the  last  part  of  the  bowel),  PILES,  etc.— 
TlKS  e™viS  are  from  "  Quain's  Diseases  of  the  llectum ; »  the 
fflS&n  the  work  are  finely  coloured,  and  of  course  give  a  more  correct 
idea  he  blood-vessels.  I  have  inserted  these  the  full  size,  for  the  purpose  ot 
showing  the  nature  and  cause  of  piles  a  complaint  so  very  c am noni ro  c  n nk - 
Eg  ardent  spirits  and  other  alcoholic  beverages,  from  rtJ^^fftaff 
abstemious,  and  the  want  of  cold  water  application  in  the  form  ot  s  tz  Datns. 
The  blood  veins  are  shown  gorged  and  enlarged  from  want  of  muscular  power 
in  the  vein  to  propel  the  blood,  causing  distension,  and  eventually  permanent 

enlargement  and  abscess.  j    *  •  „/i  „f 

Evgrvvin-g  IV— The  bowel  being  partially  laid  open  and  stripped  ot  the 
mucous  membrane,  enlarged  and  tortuous  veins  are  shown,  terminating  in  the 
hemorrhoids  (piles),  which  are  seen  to  hang  below  the  sphincter,  a,  the 
cut  ed°-es  of  the  bowel  at  the  upper  end  of  the  division  ;  b,  the  sphincter  ;  c, 
hrcmon-hoids,  where  cut  through ;  d,  the  veins  outside  the  gut ;  e,  the  veins 
within,  seen  to  be  large  and  tortuous ;  /,  piles  formed  by  the  congested  blood- 
vessels bein<r  distended. 


30G 


toSiZATv°  AT  ^Htrs—Sefore  going 

riUrift  V°  Sp<?ng0  °V8r  sponge 
slightly  squeezed  out  of  vinegar  and 

Iff  Sid"?  ™d  =5  chest 

nW  3  fnd  difficulty  in  breathing,  also 
chest  pack  all  night. 

Case  E.  Congestion  op  the  Testicle 
and  spermatic  cord,  probably  caused  by 
long  cold  site  the  patient  had  taken 
formerly  contrary  to  prescription,  but 
feeling  the  sitz  after  a  time  comfortable 
continued  in  it.     After  a  few  weeks! 
slight  .swelling  came  on,  but  no  notice 
taken  of  it ;  became  troublesome  ;  ap- 
plied to  a  surgeon ;  ordered  a  suspender  ■ 
usod  iodine  and  various  attempts  at 
remedy-still  the  enlargement  went  on 
until  rt  became  exceedingly  painful.  Ap- 
plied to  a  homoeopathic  doctor;  still  all 
attempted  internal  and  external  remedies 
useless  m  stopping  the  increasing  en- 
largement    Came  to  our  establishment, 
ireatment  to  commence  with  as  follows, 
which  gave  ease  immediately— softened 
and  reduced  the  congested  parts  ;  have 
no  doubt  will  soon  effect  a  cure --On 
rising  first  day,  115, 13, 11 ;  secondmorn- 
mg,  115  16 ;  third,  115, 16.  Forenoon,  first 
day,  144,  with  small  foment  pad  before 
and  behind,  not  down  the  thigh,  and 
after  have  115  three  minutes  ;  then  159 
becond  forenoon,  same;  third,  ditto: 
afternoon,  as  forenoon;  106  with  hot 
soap-suds.    The  part  cased  in  spongio 
or  water  dressing   kept  damp ;  worn 
night- ami  day;  127  twice  per  day;  OH 
once  a  week.    Diet,  210.    White  bread 
poultice  tho  part  all  night;  if  can 
make  it  comfortable ;  109  to  the  part 
affected. 

Sitz  Bath  sometimes  injurious.— Cold 
sitz  bath,  taken  for  a  long  time  at  once, 
is  sometimes  the  cause  of  much  injury.  I 
never  order  a  cold  sitz  above  six  or  eight 
minutes,  and  generally  four  or  five 
minutes.  I  have  known  congestion  of 
the  testicles  and  a  state  brought  on  that 
would  have  resulted  in  tumour,  had  the 
subjects  not  come  in  time  to  have  the 
mischief  remedied  by  our  warm  treat- 
ment. Long  cold  sitz  will  often  cause 
swelling  of  the  glands  in  the  groin  ;  and 
in  females,  congestion  of  tho  womb  or 
the  ovaries,  and  bring  on  ovarian  disease. 

Stomach  Disease— Diet.  —  On  rising, 
and  beforo  any  bath  appli'  ation,  have  a 
raw  egg  beaten  up  in  a  little  warm  wator 
and  sugar,  or  without  sugar.  Breakfast, 
rasher  of  broiled  fat  bacon,  and  white 
1  'read ,  and  weak  black  tea.  Beforo  fore- 
noon treatment  have  a  rusk  or  arrow- 
root biscuit,  and  half -glass  water  by  sips. 
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Dinner,  game,  fowl,  or  moat,  all  cold  ; 
cauliflower,  French  beans,  or  boiled  rice- 
no  potatoes ;  rice  pudding  without  e"-gs 
and  try  a  little  stewed  fruit— pears  plums' 
or  apricots.  Afternoon,  if  feel  wanting' 
as  forenoon  ;  tea,  as  breakfast ;  supper' 
two  or  three  figs-  best  done  as  directed 
in  book. 

Consumption— incipient  or  just  com, 
menemg.    Home  treatment :  On  risui", 
take  one  of  tho  following  bath  numbers 
varying  as  feelings  dictate  :— 10, 13A,  13* 
22,  24,  25,  26A,  72,  72L    When  feeling 
pam  m  chest,  use  23  instead  of  any  of  the 
others.    If  much  morning  perspiration, 
use  13f  oftenest.    All  tlie  forenoon  get 
out  in  the  ail1,  without  fatigue ;  use  respi- 
rator if  cold.    Afternoon,  when  feet  and 
legs  are  cold,  use  141  or  143,  with  either 
156  or  153i   When  legs  and  feet  not  cold, 
then  in  afternoon  till  bed-time  attend  to 
106,  with  very  little  waterin  bath.  When 
using  156,  wipe  feet  with  tepid  towel,  in- 
stead of  dashing  them  into  cold  water. 
Bed-time,  sponge,  whole  body  over  with 
tepid  or  cold  vinegar  and  water  when  not 
too  fatigued  ;  keep  hot-water  foot-bottle 
to  feet  in  bed,  wearing  153  or  1!>5,  which- 
ever most  agreeable.   Whenever  cough  is 
troublesome,  attend  to  6S  ;  instead  of 
above  bed-time  treatment,  attend  to  212 
and  77.    If,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  com- 
presses oppressive,  have  new  flannel  ones 
— double  and  quilted— to  wear  instead. 
Diet,  210  ;  no  stimulants  or  coffee— the 
less  flesh  meat  the  better  ;  milk  good,  if 
it  agrees  ;  207,  77  ;  use  ISO  and  177  with- 
out collar  put  on  behind. 

Head  Pack  for  Nervous  Headache. 
—Take  a  strip  of  flannel,  about  four 
inches  wide,  long  enough  to  go  twice 
round  head;  squeeze  half  of  it  out  of 
iwt  water,  and  let  the  other  half  bo  dry 
to  bind  over  tho  wet ;  then  put  on  tho 
skull  cap  (see  list  No.  215),  squeezed  out 
of  cold  wator,  and  keep  renewing  both 
of  the  abovo  till  pain  is  gone. 

Nervous  Case.  —  Captain,  ago  35. 
Great  hardships  at  sea,  long  watching, 
and  anxiety ;  slight  frame,  healthy,  tem- 
porato ;  no  organic  disease,  stomach 
greatly  weakened ;  sleeplessness ;  on  rising 
130  A  with  warm  water,  then  25,  and  re- 
damp  compresses  18S,  17S,  169,  with  warm 
water.  Every  forenoon  59,  with  137  and 
130,  holding  warm  pad  to  bowels  till  begin 
to  swoat,  then  use  13  with  sutls,  then  31, 
and  whilst  in  31  two  attendants  rub  well, 
and  dry  rub  as  19A  ;  thon  dress  and  77. 
Head  pack  as  above.  When  crisis 
fully  out  use  treatment  for  liver  disease, 
page  505. 
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The  enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  not  attended  by  any  pain  or ji^cmlar 
uneasiness mThe  gland  itself;  it  goes  on  for  years  without  giving  the  person 
^•eSed  my  canse  to  suspect  the  progress  of  the  disease,  Attacks  of  inflamma- 
tion from  cold,  horse-back  exercise,  or  other  sources  ot  irritation,  now  and  then 
Se  oTand  originate  a  considerable  degree  of  pain,  with  difficulty  in  the  evacu- 

aIThe0tc£SrSo'f  the  prostate  being  more  or  less  increased  in  cases  of  its 
enlargement,  the  altered  condition  of  the  gland  makes  it  encroach  to  some  extent 
on  The  rectum;  there  need  not,  however,  be  any  proportion  between  the  incon- 
venience produced  on  the  bladder  and  on  the  gut  by  the  enlarged  body.  In  the 
fee  of  the  rectum,  it  is  the  bulk  of  the  gland  on  its  external  aspect  which  gives 
Ibe  to  inconvenience;  as  regards  the  bladder,  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual  suse-ot 
the  -land  as  the  manner  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  urethra  that  produces 
dan-erous  effects.  A  very  small  valvular  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe  may  be 
fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences  to  the  urinary  apparatus  while 
the  rectum  shall  be  little  affected ;  on  the  contrary,  a  largely  hypertrophied  pros- 
tote  may  not  present  so  much  obstruction  to  the  evacuation  ot  urine  as  to  the 
passage  of  faces  along  the  rectum.  Altogether,  it  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  re- 
markable how  little  the  functions  of  the  rectum  are  distiirbed  by  this  disease ; 
there  is  in  most  cases  simply  a  moulding  of  the  faces  by  the  gland  as  it  impinges 
on  the  -nit,  and  even  this  impression  may  be  subsequently  obliterated  by  the 
sphincter  ani.  The  immunity  of  the  rectum  from  retention  ol  its  contents  is 
however,  easilv  accounted  for;  the  circumference  of  the  enlarged  gland  is  not 
usnallv  so  much  increased  as  to  affect  the  capacious  rectum  sufficiently  to  oner 
an  obstruction  to  the  evacuation  of  the  faces;  its  growth  to  any  very  great  extent 
externally  is  restrained  by  the  strong  investing  capsule  ot  the  gland,  while  nyper- 
trophied  nodular  bodies  projecting  into  the  bladder  or  urethra  may  present  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  perfect  evacuation  of  the  urme ;  there  arc  no  irregular 
<rowths  on  the  exterior  of  the  prostate  adapted  to  arrest  the  passage  ot  the  laces 
throu-h  the  rectum;  and,  lastly,  the  connexion  which  the  gland  bears  to  the 
rectum  is  not  of  that  intimate  nature  which  it  has  to  the  bladder,  and  conse- 
quentlv  it  is  not  prevented  from  being  in  some  measure  moved  upwards  along 
with  the  superior  wall  of  the  gut,  on  which  it  rests,  by  the  passing  faces. 

When  the  enlarired  gland  receives  a  sudden  accession  of  size  and  becomes  tender 
from  an  attack  of  inflammation,  whether  caused  by  cold  or  other  circumstances, 
difficulty  and  pain  may  be  experienced  in  defacation ;  these  inconveniences  arc, 
however,  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  gland  itself 
than  to  anv  obstruction  arising  from  its  bulk.  . 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  always  elevated  in  this  disease,    the  general 
increase  in  size  of  the  gland  raises  the  urethra  and  adjacent  portion  of  the  bladder 
from  the  rectum ;  in  consequence,  that  natural  curve  in  the  canal,  which  was 
formerly  described  as  commencing  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  terminating  at 
.  the  bulb,  is  lengthened  and  becomes  sharper ;  further,  the  middle  lobe  becomes 
"  more  or'less  prominent  in  the  bladder,  whether  as  a  valvular  or  more  immov- 
able tumour,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  introduce  a  catheter  into  the  viscus  without 
lacerating  this  part,  the  instrument  must  be  made  to  ride  over  it  in  the  generalit  y 
of  cases ;  these  conditions,  therefore,  necessitate  the  use  of  a  more  curved  instru- 
ment than  is  generally  employed.   By  the  growth  of  the  middle  lobe  beneath  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  its  projection  into  the  viscus,  either  as  a  central  and 
movable  tumour  connected  to  the  lateral  lobes  by  an  elevated  fold  of  mucous 
membrane,  or  as  a  growth  intimately  united  to  them  by  integrity  of  structure,  the 
free  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  and  the  urethra  is  inter- 
rupted.   A  reservoir  is  formed  behind  the  elevated  tumour,  and  a  quantity  of 
.  urine  is  constantly  retained  in  it ;  at  first  the  tumour  is  small  and  the  reservoir 
of  a  limited  capacity,  holding  an  ounce  or  two  of  water ;  in  course  of  time  the 
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projecting  mass  becomes  larger  and  larger,  and  the  reservoir  behind  it  is  capable 
ot  retaining  from  one  to  two  pints  of  liquid,  and  sometimes  even  more  "Whatever 
may  be  the  amount  of  liquid  which  the  bladder  can  hold,  so  much  only  is  evacuated 
at  each  micturition  (passing  urine)  as  may  be  in  excess  over  the  quantity  which 
the  reservoir  can  retain.    In  consequence,  the  bladder  is  dilated,  at  the  same  time 
that  its  muscular  coat  is  hypertrophied  in  order  to  cope  with  the  opposition  in 
Iron*.    It  does  not  however,  dilate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  retain  in 
addition  to_  the  residue  urine,  a  quantity  of  fluid  equal  to  what  a  healthy  bladder 
can  hold  ;  it,  therctore,  follows  that,  as  the  residue  urine  increases,  the'quantity 
which  can  be  expelled  must  be  evacuated  at  shorter  intervals,  in  order  that  the 
usual  amount  to  be  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  made  up  Frequency 
ot  micturition  is  present  at  all  stages  of  this  disease ;  earlier  on,  it  is  less  marked 
and  merely  attended  by  a  feeling  of  urgency  to  empty  the  bladder;  in  the  advanced" 
stages,  when  the  bladder  is  inflamed,  it  is  accompanied  and  followed  by  great 
pain.    The  dilatation  of  the  bladder  and  the  increase  hi  the  amount  of  residue 
urine  progress  so  slowly,  and  are  extended  over  so  considerable  a  length  of  time 
that  the  change  in  his  condition  is  imperceptible  to  the  patient,  and  he  becomes 
gradually  habituated  to  it.   In  the  meantime,  the  valvular  process  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  transverse  folds  connecting  it  to  the  lateral  lobes,  "  are 
pushed  forwards  before  the  urine  in  every  attempt  that  is  made  to  void  it,  acthi" 
like  a  valve,  and  closing  up  the  opening,  till  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  is  much 
distended,  when  the  anterior  part  of  the  bladder  being  pushed  forwards,  and  the 
tumour  being  drawn  back  in  consequence  of  the  membrane  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  bladder  being  put  on  the  stretch,  the  valve  is  opened,  so  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  is  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  Madder  is  not  completely 
emptied."   When  a  moveable  tumour  of  one  of  the  lateral  lobes  projects  into  the 
bladder,  the  mechanism  is  no  doubt  allied  to  that  of  the  preceding  variety ;  in 
these  cases,  however,  the  reservoir  is  less  marked  and  the  disease  on  the  whole 
less  dangerous,  because  the  obstructing  mass  is  not  exactly  in  the  middle  fine,  but 
leaves  a  rather  free  passage  on  one  side  of  it.    In  certain  cases,  where  the 
valvular_  tumour  is  of  considerable  size  and  weight,  the  patient  is  able  to  make 
water  with  comparative  facility  when  lying  down,  because  in  that  position  a  large 
pedunculate  mass  falls  back  and  is  not  so  easily  pushed  against  the  vesical  orifice 
by  the  urine ;  in  the  same  way  dribbling  of  urine  frequently  occurs  when  the 
bladder  is  much  distended,  and  (as  at  night  in  bed)  no  efforts  are  made  to  expel  it. 

Peritonaeum. — (From  the  Greek,  /  extend  round.)    A  strong  simple  mem- 
brane, by  which  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  surrounded.   It  has  an 
exceedingly  smooth,  exhaling,  and  moist  internal  surface.    Outwardly  it  is 
everywhere  surrounded  by  cellular  substance,  which,  towards  the  kidneys,  is 
very  loose  and  very  fat,  but  is  very  short  at  the  lower  tendon  of  the  transverse 
muscles.   It  begins  from  the  diaphragm,  which  it  completely  hues  ;  and  at  the 
last  fleshy  fibres  of  the  ribs,  and  the  external  lumbar  fibres,  it  completes  the 
septum,  m  conjunction  with  the  pleura,  with  which  it  is  continuous  throuarh  thc^ 
various  intervals  of  the  diaphragm.    Posteriorly,  it  descends  before  the  kidneys  : 
anteriorly,  behind  the  abdominal  muscles.    It  dips  into  the  pelvis  from  the 
bones  of  the  pubes,  passes  over  the  bladder,  and  descends  behind ;  and  being 
again  carried  backwards  at  the  entrance  of  the  ureters,  in  two  lunar  folds,  it 
rejoins  upon  the  iutcstinum  rectum  that  part  of  itself  which  invests  the  loins ; 
and  in  this  situation  lies  before  the  rectum.   The  cellular  texture,  which  covers 
the  peritonteum  on  the  outside,  is  continued  into  sheaths  in  very  many  places, 
of  which,  one  receives  the  testicle  on  each  side,  another  the  iliac  vessels  of  the 
pelvis,  viz.,  the  obturatoria,  those  of  the  penis  and  bladder,  and  (he  aorta,  and, 
ascending  to  the  breast,  accompanies  the  oesophagus  and  vertebras:  by  means  ot 
which  there  is  a  communication  between  the  whole  body  and  the  peritonaeum, 
well  known  in  dropsical  people.   It  has  various  prolongations  for  covering  the 


viscera. 
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The  Liver  —  Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  entire  functions 
of  the  liver  have  been  little  understood,  and  little  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. Budd,  on  the  Anatomy  and  Functions  of  the  Liver,, is  considered  the 
best  work.  The  liver  has  been,  and  is  now,  too  commonly  considered  with 
respect  to  its  office,  as  merely  an  organ  for  purifying  the  blood  of  the  bile  or 
sail,  and  applvine  it  to  the  stimulating  of  the  bowels.  This  is  one  important 
office  which  it  performs ;  but  it  has  other  important  functions  as  a  blood-making 
orean,  and  from  this  not  being  taken  into  account  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
serious  errors  are  committed  by  giving  strong  doses  of  medicine,  which  so 
weaken  the  or<ran,  that  its  power  of  forming  nutritive  matter  for  enriching  the 
blood  is  sometimes  destroyed.    Saccharine  matter,  or  sugar,  and  the  red  cor- 


puscles in  healthy  rich  blood,  are  extensively  formed  in  the  liver,  and  pass 
into  the  circulation.  When  the  exhausted  blood  enters  the  liver  by  the  hepatic 
artery,  or  vein,  it  has  no  red  corpuscles,  but  is  charged  with  impurities  drawn 
out  of  the  various  tissues,  exhausted  mucus,  and  lymphatics  •  here  the  blood  is 
subject  to  a  process  through  the  electric  power  of  the  ganglionic  or  nutritive 
nerves,  by  which  the  impurities  are  formed  into  gall,  and  deposited  in  the  gall 
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bladder,  from  where  it  is  expelled  through  the  gall-duct,  into  the  duodenum, , 
where  it  mixes  with  the  digested  food  and  pancreatic  juice,  from  the  pancreas  or 
sweetbread,  and  passes  into  the  bowels,  where  it  acts  as  a  stimulant. — From  Dr. . 
Budd  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Tamer. 


Nucleated  cells  of  the  liver  ;  a,  the  nucleus  : 
b,  the  nucleolus  ;  c,  fat-globules ;  rf,  cells  of 
small  size,  detached. 


Nucleated  cells  of 
the  gall-bladder,  as 
seen  under  a  high, 
power;  a, pavement 
formed  by  the  union 
and  apposition  of 
the  cells ;  b,  side 
view  of  four  cells  ; 
c,  the  basement- 
membrane  ;  d,  a  de- 
tached cell. 

It  is  not  in  the  liver  only  that  the  cells  perform  this  office,  for  it  seems  estab- 
lished as  a  general  law,  that  all  true  secretion,  whether  in  animals  or  m  plants, 
is  effected  by  the  agency  of  cells ;  that,  'however  complex  the  structure  ot  the 
secreting  organ,  these  nucleated  cells  are  its  really  operative  part.  In  each 
secreting  organ,  the  secreting  cells  have  a  peculiar  power  toiorni,  or  to  withdraw 
from  the  blood,  the  secretion  proper  to  the  part.  _ 

On  examining  these  cells  of  the  liver  under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  that 
most  of  them  inclose  small  spheroidal  globules  which  are  recognised  by  their 
dark  outline,  or  high  refractive  jiower,  to  be  globules  ot  oil  or  tat. 

The  Wood  which  enters  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery  fulfils  three  functions: 
it  nourishes  the  fiver;  it  supplies  the  excreting  ducts  with  mucus  ;  and  having 
performed  these  purposes,  incomes  venous,  enters  the  branches  of  the  portal 
vein,  and  contributes  to  the  secretion  of  the  bde.  The  portal  vein  fulfils  two 
functions:  it  convevs  the  blood  from  the  artery,  and  the  mixed  blood  to  the 
coats  of  the  excreting  ducts.  It  has  been  called  the  vena  artcnosa,  because  it 
ramifies  like  an  artery,  and  conveys  blood  lor  secretion;  but  it  is  an  arte  al 
vciniu  another  sense,'  being  a  vein  to  the  hepatic  artery,  and  an  artery  to  m 
hepatic  vein.  The  hepatic  veins  convey  the  blood  from  the  lobular  venous  plexuses 
into  the  vena  cava  inferior.— Hooper.  hJ 

In  ordinary  livers  these  od  or  fat  globules  are  small,  and  few  m  nnmber :  bj 
in  the  fatty  condition  of  the  liver  so  often  found  in  persons  UUMj 
and  in  that  induced  by  keeping  animals  exclusively  on  3 
so  large  and  numerous,  as  to  distend  the  cells  to  fa^.&^Vgngfig 
consequently  to  cause  a  great  increase  111  the  volume  oi  the  fid  Iht ^USOT 
the  circumference  of  the  lobule  usually  contain  a  larger  amount  of  oil  than  me 
cells  near  its  centre. 
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The  mass  of  the  liver  is,  as  we  have  seen,  made  up  of  a  plexus  of  capillary 
blood-vessels,  the  meshes  of  which  are  filled  with  nucleated  cells  containing  the 
peculiar  principles  of  the  biliary  secretion, 

Nucleated  cells,  from  a  liver  in  " 
a.  state  of  fatty  degeneration  :   a,    £ , 
nucleus  ;  b,  nucleolus  ;  c  c  c  c,  fatty 
globules. — Bowman. 

The  liver  in  spirit-drinkers  is  often  rendered  hard,  and  tough,  and  granular,  by 
the  contraction  and  induration  of  cqagulable  lymph,  deposited,  in  consequence 
■of  inflammation,  in  the  areolar  tissue  in  the  portal  canals. 

When  the  stomach  and  duodenum  are  empty,  part  only  of  the  bile  flows  along 
the  common  duct  into  the  duodenum;  the  remainder  passes  down  the  cystic  duct 
into  the  gall-bladder. 

During  digestion,  on  the  contrary,  the  gall-bladder  contracts,  and  part  of  the 
bile  accumulated  in  it,  together  with  all  which  is  brought  by  the  hepatic  duct,  is 
poured  into  the  duodenum. 

A  ery  extensive  structural  changes  in  the  liver — in  the  fatty  liver,  the  gin- 
drinker's  liver,  the  scrofulous  liver— may  exist  without  jaundice ;  and  that  in 
those  cases  in  which  jaundice  results  from  permanent  closure  of  the  common 
duct,  the  jaundice  sometimes  lessens  after  the  lapse  of  many  months,  and  when 
the  secreting  cells  of  the  liver  are  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

The  sugar  passing  out  of  the  liver  by  the  veins  and  lymphatics  at  once  enters 
the  general  current  of  blood,  and  is  rapidly  transformed.  _  In  a,  healthy  animalj 
the  quantity  that  enters  the  blood  in  the  intervals  of  digestion  is  all  transformed 
in  the  lung,  so  that  not  a  trace  of  it  can  be  found  in  the  arterial  blood.  During 
digestion,  when  its  quantity  increases,  some  of  the  sugar  may  escape  transforma- 
tion in  the  lung,  and  be  sent  in  the  arterial  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body  :  but 
it  is  not  then  found  in  the  urine  or  other  secretions,  and  must  therefore  be 
transformed  in  the  blood.  It  is  only  when  the  secretion  is  so  increased  as  to 
constitute  disease  that  the  sugar  passes  off  in  the  urine,  and  the  diabetic  state  is 
produced.  What  precise  transformation  the  sugar  undergoes  in  the  blood  is 
still  uncertain.  From  some  experiments  made  to  determine  this  point,  Bernard 
concludes  that  its  transformation  is  not  effected  by  the  immediate  influence  of 
oxygen — that  the  suzar  is  not  burnt  in  the  lung,  and  exhaled  as  carbonic  acid— 
and  that  it  must  undergo  transformation  by  the  lactic  or  some  other  fermenta- 
tive process. 

The  most  remarkable  results  which  Bernard  has  arrived  at  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  controlling  and  modifying  the 
secretion  of  suirar. 

The  principal  of  these  results  are  the  following : — 
_  1st.  That  division  of  the  pneumogasfric  nerves  in  the  neck  arrests  the  forma- 
tion of  sugar.    If  this  operation  be  performed  on  a  dog,  and  the  animal  be  killed 
three*  days  after,  not  a  trace  of  sugar  can  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
vein  or  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  itself. 

2nd.  A  second  result  which,  on  its  first  announcement,  was  very  startlins,  is, 
that  in  all  animals  in  which  he  could  perforin  the  experiment  (dogs,  rabbits' 
guinea-pigs,),  lacerating  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  between  the 
auditory  nerves  and  the  par  vagum  increases  the  formation  of  sugar  to  such  a 
degree  that  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  passes  off  in  the  urine,  and  the  creature  is 
rendered  diabetic.  Hie  diabetic  state  continues  some  days,  until  the  injury  is 
repaired,  after  which  sugar  can  no  longer  be  found  in  the  urine.  IJcrnard  states 
that  the  experiment  which  led  to  this  singidar  result  was  suggested  by  his  having 
noticed,  in  making  experiments  with  another  purpose,  that  pricking  the  pons 
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varioli  at  the  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve  caused  an  abundant  secretion  of  tears  and 
saliva.  He  further  found  that  irritation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain  increases  the  secretion  of  sugar  in  the  liver  when  the  par  vagum  has  been 
divided  in  the  neck ;  showing  that  the  nervous  influence  exciting  the  secretion  is 
transmitted  to  the  liver,  not  down  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  but  down  the  spinal 
marrow.  This  last  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  another  result,  that  division  of 
the  spinal  marrow  below  the  brachial  enlargement  puts  a  stop  in  all  cases  to  the 
production  of  sugar. 

Bernard  hence  infers  that  the  nervous  influence  that  ordinarily  excites  the 
secretion  of  sugar  is  a  reflex  influence— that  it  passes  up  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  to  the  nervous  centre  (medulla  oblongata  or  brain),  and  thence  down  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  along  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  branches  of  the  great  sym- 
pathetic communicating  with  them  to  the  liver. 

Dr.  Budd  shows  the  connexion  betwixt  the  liver  and  the  luncrs.  When  we 
breathe  pure  air,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  lungs  perform  their  natural  office 
m  taking  in  oxygen,  which  consumes  the  carbon  or  waste  matter  perfectly;  if  we 
take  little  outdoor  exercise,  or  breathe  impure  air  (and  which  is  also  deficient  in 
oxygen),  the  carbon  is  not  consumed,  and  the  useless  and  offensive  matter 
remains  in  the  system,  doing  mischief,  except  so  far  as  the  liver  can  take  up  the 
office  of  the  lungs.  The  body  is  so  constructed  that  other  organs  will  temporarily 
assist  any  weak  organ,  or  counteract  the  over-work  or  deficient  nutriment  of 
another;  but  if  this  strain  is  continued,  the  assisting  organs  are  overtaxed,  and 
the  inactive  organ  becomes  weaker  from  want  of  use.  So  sedentary  and  indolent 
persons  throw  on  the  liver  part  of  the  work  of  the  lungs,  and  become  chronic 
dyspeptics. 

Andral,  and  many  other  writers,  nave  remarked  that  congestion  of  the  liver 
from  impeded  circulation  through  the  lungs,  when  long  continued,  often  leads  to 
organic  disease :  and  they  have  thus  accounted  for  the  frequent  association  of 
organic  disease  of  the  liver  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

There  is  a  direct  and  fundamental  relation  between  the  function  of  the  liver 
and  that  of  the  lung,  fortunately,  the  activity  and  effects  of  the  respiratory 
process  are  largely  under  our  control.  In  the  vast  power  we  have  of  modifying 
these  by  appropriate  regulations,  having  reference  to  the  great  conditions  of  air, 
exercise,  temperature,  and  food,  we  have  means  much  more  effectual  than  any 
other  in  dealing  with  biliary  disorders. 

Of  these  disorders,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  such  regulations  is  by  far 
the  most  fruitful  source. 

Thus,  for  example,  may  be  explained  many  of  the  bilious  disorders  of  hot 
climates.  If,  in  such  climates,  the  food  be  not  regulated  hi  accordance  with  the 
smaller  needs  of  the  economy  as  to  animal  heat,  an  excess  of  bile  is  formed,  and 
disorder  of  the  stomach  and  intestines — bilious  vomiting  and  diarrhoea — is  the 
consequence. 

Hence,  also,  the  general  repugnance  to  rich  meats,  and  the  greater  tendency 
which  these  and  spirituous  liquors  unquestionably  have  to  produce  disease  of  the 
liver,  in  hot  seasons  and  in  tropical  climates. 

In  the  same  way  may  be  explained  the  greater  frequency  of  bilious  disorders  in 
middle  life,  when  men  begin  to  take  less  exercise,  and  their  respiration  becomes 
less  active,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  indulgence  at  table  but  (oo 
often  increases. 

We  may  also  often  sec  inverse  evidence  of  I  hesc  relations  iu  the  effect  of  pure, 
air  and  active  exercise,  in  relieving  various  disorders  I  hat  result  from  repletion, 
and  from  the  retention  of  principles  which,  if  not  burnt  in  respiration,  should 
pass  oil'  by  the  liver  as  bile.  Every  sportsman  musi  have  remarked  the  effect  of 
a  single  day's  hunting  in  clearing  the  complexion.  It  has,  no  doubt,  much  the 
same  effect  on  the  liver  as  on  the  skin. — Budd.  ^ 

"The  liver  in  health  measures  about  hi  inches  from  side  to  side,  and  b  or  / 
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Gall-bladder  filled  with  gall- 
stones, -which  have  all  a  crust 
of  pure  cholesterine.  From  a 
man,  64  years  of  age,  who  died 
in  King's  College  Hospital,  of 
softening  of  the  brain.  No 
disease  of  the  liver  -was  sus- 
pected.— Budd. 


3    ^    w  Ut 
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from  its  anteroposterior  diameter;  its  balk  corresponds  to  nearly  100  cubic 
inches,  and  its  weight  varies  from  3  to  4  pounds,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  it  may  contain  at  the  time  it  is  examined." — Dr.  Beak. 


AXTEHIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART,  WITH  THEIR  GREAT  VESSELS.  Quttitl. 

1  right  auricle  of  the  heart;  2,  appendix  auricle;  3,  superior  vena  cava; 
4  rLht  yena  irmominata ;  5,  right  jugular-  vein ;  G,  right  subclavian  vein  ;  7,  the 
left  vena  innominata  ;  S,  the  left  internal  jugular  vein  ;  9,  the  subclavian  vein; 
1C t^e  right  ventricle  ;  11,  branches  of  the  great  coronary  artery  ;  12,  ditto  of  the 
right-  13!  pulmonary  artery;  14,  left  ditto;  15,  the  right  pulmonary  artery 
entenng  the  right  lung;  10,  appendix  of  left  auricle  ;  17  one  of  the  let  pu - 
monary  veins;  18,  one  of  the  right  pulmonary  veins;  19,  left  ventricle  20 
amending  aorta;  20,  left  subclavian  artery;  30,  38,  uxtenor  surface  of  the 
lungs 
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1.  The  trachea  ;  2.  The  right  and  left  bronchus  ;  the  left  bronchus  showing 
its  division  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches  in  the  lung,  and  the  ultimate  ter- 
mination of  the  branches  in  the  air  vesicles.  3.  Right  auricle  of  the  heart. 
4.  Left  auricle.  5.  Right  ventricle.  6.  The  aorta  arising  from  the  left  ventricle, 
the  left  ventricle  being  in  this  diagram  concealed  by  the  right.  7.  Pulmonary 
artery  arising  from  the  right  ventricle  and  dividing  into,  8,  The  right,  and, 
9,  The  left  branch.  The  latter  is  seen  dividing  into  smaller  and  smaller 
branches,  and  ultimately  terminating  on  the  air  vesicles.  10.  Branches  of  one 
of  the  pulmonary  veins  proceeding  from  the  terminations  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  on  the  air  vesicles,  where  together  they  form  the  network  of  vessels 
termed  the  Rete  Mirabile.  1 1.  Trunk  of  the  vein  on  its  way  to  the  left  auricle 
of  the  heart.  12.  Superior  vena  cava.  13.  Inferior  vena  cava.  14.  Air 
vesicles  magnified.    15.  Blood-vessels  distributed  upon  them. — Dr.  Smith. 
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A  cross  section  of  the  Chest,  showing  the  relative  position  of  its  viscera  and 
large  vessels,  with  the  reflection  of  the  pleura. — Quain. 

3,  3,  the  upper  borders  of  two  ribs  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  section ; 
4,  the  upper  surface  of  a  dorsal  vertebra  (spine) ;  5,  section  of  spinal  marrow  ; 
6,  section  of  the  right  lung,  its  superior  lobe  ;  7,  section  of  middle  lobe ; 
8,  section  of  lobe  of  left  lung ;  9,  its  inferior  lobe,  the  structure  of  the  lung  is 
seen  upon  the  surface  of  these  sections  ;  10,  10,  the  pleura  pulmonalis  of  the 
two  lungs  ;  12,  12,  the  pleura  lining  the  external  surface  of  the  pericardium  or 
heart-bag  at  each  side;  17,  the  sympathetic  nerve  on  each  side;  IS,  18,  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  at  each  side  ;  19,  the  heart ;  20,  20,  pericardium  enclosing 
the  heart;  22,  left  ventricle;  19,  right  ditto;  27,  ascending  aorta;  28,  right 
pulmonary  artery;  30,  left  ditto;  36,  thoracic  duct;  37,  cesophagus  or  gullet; 
39,  right  pneumogastuc  nerve. 

PLEURA—  Prom  the  Greek  word  for  a  rib,  or  the  side  of  the  thorax  formed 
by  the  ribs,  but  now  applied  by  anatomists  to  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
internal  surface  of  the  thorax,  and  covers  its  viscera.  It  forms  a  great  process, 
the  mediastinum,  which  divides  the  thorax  into  two  cavities.  Its  use  is  to 
render  the  surface  of  the  thorax  moist  by  the  vapour  it  exhales.  The  cavity 
of  the  thorax  is  everywhere  lined  oy  this  smooth  and  glistening  membrane, 
which  m  reality  consists  of  two  distinct  portious  or  bags,  which,  by  being 
applied  to  each  other  laterally,  form  the  septum  called  mediastinum :  this 
divides  the  cavity  into  two  parts,  and  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  vertebra? 
of  the  back,  and  anteriorly  to  the  sternum.  But  the  two  laminae  of  which  this 
septum  is  formed  do  not  everywhere  adhere  to  each  other :  for  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax  they  are  separated,  to  afford  a  lodgment  to  the  heart; 
and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  they  receive  between  them  the  thymus  gland. 
The  pleura  is  plentifully  supplied  with  arteries  and  veins  from  the  internal 
mammary  and  the  intercostals.  Its  nerves,  which  are  very  inconsiderable,  are 
derived  chiefly  from  the  dorsal  and  intercostal  nerves.  The  surface  of  the 
pleura,  like  that  of  peritonoium  and  other  membranes  lining  cavities,  is  con- 
stantly bedewed  with  a  serous  moisture,  w  hich  prevents  adhesions  of  the  viscera. 


DORSAIi  STJEFACE  OP  TONGUE. 

The  mediastinum,  by  dividing  the  chest  into  cavities,  obviates  many*tnconveni- 
ences  to  wluch  we  should  otherwise  be  liable.  It  prevents  the  right  and  lett  lungs 
from  compressing  each  other  when  we  lie  on  one  side,  and  consequently  con- 
tributes to  the  freedom  of  respiration,  which  is  disturbed  by  the  least  pressure  on 
the  lun°-s  If  the  point  of  a  sword  penetrates  between  the  ribs  into  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  the  lung  on  that  side  ceases  to  perform  its  office  because  the  air 
bein"-  admitted  through  the  wound,  prevents  the  dilatation  ol  that  lung;  while 
the  other  lung,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  mediastinum,  remains  unhurt, 
and  continues  to  perform  its  functions  as  usual — Hooper. 
The  following  is  emoted  from  Lardner :— 

"  Doesal  Surface  of  Tongue— It  is  on  the  superior  surlace,  or  dorsum,  as 


Fig. 4 15. 


BOW. A L  ItrSFACI  OP  THE  TONGUE,  S1I0WINO  ITS  r-AI'ILTAUY  STI'.UCTUItE, —  Sappey. 
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the  anatomists  call  it,  that  the  papillae  prevail  in  the  greatest  numbers  A  view 
of  the  dorsum  is  given  in  fig  415,  from  the  work  of  Professor  Sappey  which  ^  by 
tar  the  most  accurate  and  elaborate  representation  of  the  organ  wlJicL  I  have  seen 
lhat  anatomist  classes  the  lingual  papilla;  in  four  orders  called  Calyciform 
Fungiform,  Corolhform,  and  Hemispherical."  ^aij-muriu. 
Fungiform  PAPiLLiE.-In  front  of  the  papilla;  here  described,  and  occupying 
the  middle  third  of  the  length  of  the  tongue,  are  found  numerous  others  mucC 
less  voluminous  but  more  numerous  and  more  closely  packed  together,  like  the 
pile  ot  velvet  These  stand  perpendicular  to  the  lingual  surface,  and  are  not 
inclined  backwards  as  was  maintained  by  Malpighi.  They  are  generally 
arranged  m  parallel  lines  emerging  from  the  axis  of  the  tongue,  as  tranche's 
emerge  from  the  stem  of  a  leaf.  These  papilla;  have  generally  a  form  resem- 
bling that  ot  a  mushroom  being  expanded  at  the  summit  and  contracted  at  the 
base  whence  they  have  derived  the  name  ol  fungiform.  Their  magnitude  is 
greater  than  that  of  other  papilla;  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  but  very 
interior  to  that  ot  the  calycitorm  above  described.  These  fungiform  papilla  are 
shown  in  Fig.  4153. 

Pig.  454. 

Fig.  453. 


SIDI'.  VIEW  OF  THE   LARYNX  AND 
PART  OF  THE  WINDPIPE. 

{Lardner.") 
8.  Thyroid.    9,  9,  Cricoid.  10. 
Crico-thyroid  muscle.  11.  Crico- 
thyroid membrane.    12  Upper 
rings  of  trachea. 


TOP    OF    THROAT    AND  TRACHEA 
DISSECTED.   (Lard >i er.) 

a.  Right  arytenoid  cartilage. 
/,  t.  Posterior  margins  of  thyroid. 
c.  Back  of  cricoid,  h.  Hyoid  bone. 
e.  Epiglottis.  b.  Left  postcrior- 
crico- arytenoid  muscle,  s.  Ary- 
tenoid muscle.  I.  Fibrous  mem- 
brane at  back  of  trachea,  with 
glands  lying  on  it.  n.  Muscular 
fibres  of  trachea,  r.  Cartilaginous 
rinprs  of  trachea. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM. 


1.  Cavities  of  the  thorax.  2. 
Portion  of  cavity  of  the  abdomen 

3.  Lateral  or  muscular  and  move- 
able portions  of  the  diapliragm. 

4.  Central  or  tendinous  and  fixed 
portion  of  the  diaphragm. 


[From  Dr.  Smith.) 


Respiratory  Orgaxs. — The  following  engraving  of  the  windpipe  shows  also- 
the  large  bronchial  tubes  branching  out  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  The 
fine  bronchial  tubes,  Fig.  2,  are  prolongations  of  the  larger  branches.  All  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  lined  with  a  ciliated  mucous  membrane  lining,  and  with  air 
cells  exceedingly  minute  opening  into  them,  as  Fig.  3  ;  all  these  large  and  finer 
tubes  and  the  minute  air  cells  have  blood  veins  called  arteries  lining  their  sides, 
besides  nerves  and  venous  vessels  to  carry  away  the  exhausted  blood ;  every  time 
•we  draw  in  the  air  into  the  lungs  it  is  forced  by  an  average  power  of  four  cwt.  into- 
sH  these  tubes  and  air  cells  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  blood  veins,  which  are 
of  such  delicate  structure  that  the  air  is  immediately  absorbed  into  the  blood 
through  the  sides  of  the  veins,  and  turns  the  blood  to  a  scarlet  colour  by  the 
oxygen  contained  in  the  air.  The  lungs  occupy  the  chest,  and  arc  in  form  of 
lobes,  there  being  three  in  the  right  side  and  two  in  the  left ;  between  the  latter 
is  placed  the  heart,  occupying  as  it  were  the  place  of  one  lobe,  the  whole  are 
contained  in  a  bag  called  the  pleura,  which  is  moistened  by  serum,  that  the 
lungs  may  play  easy.  "When  the  blood  is  impoverished  or  inflamed,  this  serum  is 
wanting,  and  adhesion  often  takes  place—  Engravings  from  Quoin  and  Wilson. 
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No.  1,  windpipe  with  large  bronchial  tubes.  No.  2,  small  bronchial  tubes 
ramifying  into  the  lungs.  No.  3,  air  cells  lining  the  bronchial  tubes.  Soe 
description  of  above  cut,  preceding  page,  -113 


A  minute  portion  of  the  human  lung  magnified  50  diameters,  showing  the 
capillary  network  formed  by  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  veins.  1,  1,  the  arterial  (pure  blood)  side  of  the  figure ;  2,  a  large 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  supplying  the  plexus  with  blood.  3,  a 
venous  (exhausted  blood)  trunk  conveying  the  blood  from  the  capillary  plexus. — 
Quain. 
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A  portion  of  the  lung,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  nervous  filaments  of 
the  pulmonary  plexuses  around  the  vessels  and  bronchial  tubes.  1,  the  pul- 
monary vein  bringing  blood  to  be  oxygenized  ;  2,  the  pulmonary  artery  re- 
turning blood  now  fit  for  circulation  ;  3,  the  bronchial  tube,  the  nervous  fila- 
ments are  seen  ramifying  upon  these  vessels  to  give  motion,  sensation,  and 
power  of  chemical  change  in  the  blood. — Engraving  from  Quain. 

"  The  lungs  arc  covered  with  a  fine  membrane,  a  reflect  ion  of  the  pleura,  called 
■pleura  pulmonalis.  The  internal  surface  of  the  air-cells  js  covered  with  a  very 
fine,  delicate,  and  sensible  membrane,  which  is  continued  from  the  larynx  through 
the  trachea  and  bronchia.  The  arteries  of  the  lungs  arc  the  bronchial,  a  branch 
of  the  aorta,  which  carries  blood  to  the  lungs  for  their  nourishment;  and  the 
pulmonary,  which  circulates  the  blood  through  the  air-cells  to  undergo  a  certain 
change.  Hie  pulmonary  veins  return  the  blood  that  has  undergone  iliis  change, 
by  four  trunks,  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  bronchial  veins  terminate 
in  the  vena  azvgos.  The  nerves  of  the  lungs  are  from  the  eighth  pair  and  great 
intercostal.  The  absorbents  are  of  two  orders,  the  superficial  and  the  deep- 
seated;  the  former  arc  more  readilv  detected  than  the  latter.  The  glands  of 
these  viscera  arc  called  bronchial.  They  are  muciparous,  and  situated  about  the 
bronchia." — Dr.  Hooper. 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

4 
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VIEW   OF  THE  BRONCHIAL   TUBES,  TERMINATING 
IN  AIR  VESICLES. 


External  view.— 1.  Bronchial  tube.    2.  Air  vesicles. 
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Mucous  Membe  Aims. — The  mucous  membranes  line  all  those  passages  by  wliich 
internal  parts  communicate  with  the  exterior,  and  by  which,  either  matters  ari 
eliminated  from  the  body  or  foreign  substances  taken  into  it.  They  are  sol't  and 
velvety,  and  extremely  vascular.  Then-  basis,  or  proper  texture,  seems  to 
belong  to  the  albuminous  structures.  The  internal,  or  free  surface,  of  the 
mucous  membranes  is  at  every  part  invested  with  one  or  more  layers  of 
epithelial  cells,  which  are  separated  from  the  vascular  tissue  by  the  layer  of 
basement  membrane. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  described' as  lining  certain  principal  tracts.  1. 
The  digestive  tract  commences  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  from  which  prolonga- 
tions pass  into  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands.  From  the  mouth  it  passes 
through  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  to  the  stomach,  and  is  thence  con- 
tinued along  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  termination  of  the- 
rectum,  being  in  its  course  arranged  in  the  various  folds  and  depressions,  and 
prolonged  into  the  ducts  of  the  pancreas  and  liver,  and  into  the  gall-bladder.  2. 
The  respiratory  tract  includes  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the 
nose,  and  the  various  sinuses  communicating  with  it,  the  lachrymal  canal  and 
sac,  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  and  eyelids,  and  the  prolongation  which  passes 
along  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  lines  the  tympanum  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
membrana  tympaui.  Crossing  the  pharynx,  and  lining  that  part  of  it  which  is 
above  the  soft  palate,  the  respiratory  tract  leads  into  the  glottis,  whence  it  is 
continued  through  the  larynx  and  trachea,  to  the  bronchi  and  their  divisions, 
which  it  lines  as  far  as  the  branches  of  from  one-fiftieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  3.  The  genito-urinary  tract,  which  lines  the  whole  of  the 
urinary  passages,  from  the  external  orifice  to  the  termination  of  the  tubuli 
uriniferi  of  the  kidneys,  extends  into  and  through  the  organs  of  generation  in 
both  sexes,  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands  connected  with  them,  and  in  the  female 
becomes  continuous  with  the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdpmen  at  the  fimbria?  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes. — Kirke. 
Ciliated  Epithelium,  p.  81.— (From  Kirke  and  JFliiie.) — This  consists  in 

the  incessant  vibration  of  fine,  pellucid,  blunt 
processes,  about  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  loug^ 
termed  cilia,  situated  on  the  free  extremities  of 
the  cells  of  epithelium  covering  certain  sur- 
faces of  the  body.  The  form  of  epithelium  on 
which  cilia  occur  is  most  commonly  of  the  cylin- 
drical kind ;  but  sometimes,  as  on  the  surface 
lining  the  cerebral  ventricles,  it  is  of  the  tcs- 
selafed  variety. 

In  man,  and  probably  in  Mammalia  generally,, 
the  ciliary  epithelium  lines  the  interior  of  the 
nasal  cavity,  except  the  olfactory  region,  and  of 
the  frontal  and  other  sinuses  communicating 
with  if,  the  lachrymal  canal  and  sac,  and  is 
spread  over  the  mucous  surface  of  both  eyelids, 
but  not  over  the  the  conjunctiva  covering  the 
eye  itself.  Erom  the  posterior  part  of  the 
nasal  cavity,  it  passes  to  the  upper  part,  of  the 
pharynx,  which  it  lines  to  about  opposite  the 
lower  border  of  the  atlas  ;  it  is  also  spread  over 
the  upper  surface  of  the  soft  palats,  and  lat  crally 
is  continued  to  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  through  which  canal  it  extends  into  the 
cavity  and  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Ciliary 
epit helium  occurs  also  over  the  whole  extent  o! 
the  rcspiralorv  mucous  tract,  commencing  at 
the  larynx,  and  ceasing  only  near  the  termina- 
tions of  the  bronchi.   It  is  met  with  also  in 


A 


a.  Cilia  as  seen  vibrating  on  a 
portion  of  tlie  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea  of  a  rabbit. 
1,  the  cilia;  2,  lines  indicating 
the  several  epithelial  cells  on 
which  the  cilia  are  placed.  After 
Valentin,  n.  Separate  cylin- 
ders of  epithelium,  with  cilia 
attached,  from  the  trachea  of 
the  cat.    After  llenle. 
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the  female  generative  apparatus,  commencing  about  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
extending  along  the  Fallopian  tubes  to  their  fimbriated  extremities,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  short  distance  along  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  tubes ;  and  in  the 
male  it  occurs  in  the  epididymis.  . 

If  a  portion  of  ciliary  mucous  membrane  from  a  living  or  recently  dead  animal 
be  moistened,  and  examined  with  a  microscope,  the  ciba  are  observed  to  be  in. 
constant  motion,  either  whirling  round  their  fixed  extremities  so  that  their  ends 
describe  circles,  or  waving  continually  backwards  and  forwards,  and  alternately 
rising  and  falling  with  a  lashing  or  fanning  movement.  During  the  lashing- 
movements  each  of  the  cilia  performs  a  motion  somewhat  similar  to  that  per- 
formed during  the  feathering  of  an  oar  in  rowing:  hence  the  general  result  oi 
their  movements  is  to  produce  a  continuous  current  in  a  determinate  direction ; 
and  this  direction  is  invariably  the  same  on  the  same  surface,  being  usually 
towards  its  external  orifice.  In  the  production  of  such  current  probably  con- 
sists the  principal  use  of  the  cilia,  which  are  thus  enabled  to  propel  the  fluids  or 
minute  particles  which  come  within  the  range  of  then-  influence,  and  to  aid  in 
their  expulsion  from  the  body. 

In  the  bos,  triton,  and  probably  most  or  all  other  naked  Amphibia,  the  epithe- 
lium at  and"  just  within  the  neck  or  commencing  dilatation  of  the  Malpighian 
capsule  {in  the  kidneys)  is  ciliated.  This  fact  is,  perhaps,  connected  with  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  seminal  tubes  or  branches  of  the  vasa  delerentia, 
which  open  into  one  end  of  the  Malpighian  capsules,  while  the  urine-tubes  open 
into  the  others.  The  cilia  work  towards  the  seminal  tubes,  and  would  prevent 
the  seminal  fluid  from  mingling  with  the  urine. 

The  following  observations,  by  Dr.  Smith,  show  the  cause  of  liver  diseases 
from  residence  in  hot  climates ;  the  physical  conformation  not  being  adapted 
from  infancy  to  the  atmosphere,  and  from  having  been  accustomed  in  this  or 
other  colder  climates  to  breathe  air  more  highly  charged  with  oxygen:— 
"Pathology  confirms  the  evidence  derived  from  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology.   "When  the  function  of  the  lung  is  interrupted  by  disease,  the 
activity  of  the  liver  is  increased.   In  inflammation  of  the  lung  (pneumonia),  in 
the  deposition  of  adventitious  matter  in  the  lung  (tubercles),  by  which  the  air 
vesicles  are  compressed  and  obbtcrated,  the  lung  loses  the  power  of  decarbon- 
izing the  blood  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  disease  with  which 
it  is  affected.   In  this  case  the  secretion  of  bile  is  increased.   In  diseases 
of  the  heart,  the  liver  is  enlarged.   In  the  morbus  cceruleus,  the  liver  re- 
tains through  life  its  festal  state  of  disproportion.    In  the   last  place, 
there  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  respiratory  action  of  the  liver,  in  the 
vicarious  office  which  it  performs  for  the  lung,  during  the  heat  of  summer  in 
cold,  and  all  the  year  round  in  hot  climates.   In  the  heat  of  summer,  and  more 
especially  in  the  intense  and  constant  heat  of  a  warm  climate,  in  consequence  of 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  respiration  by  the  lung  is  less  active  and  efficient  than 
in  the  winter  of  the  cold  climate.   During  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  t  his  long- 
continued  heat,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  carbon  in  the  blood. 
An  actual  accumulation  is  prevented,  by  an  increased  .activity  in  the  secretion  of 
bile,  to  which  the  liver  is  stimulated  by  the  heat.   In  order  to  obtain  the 
material  for  the  formation  of  this  unusual  quantity  of  bile,  it  abstracts  carbon 
largely  from  the  blood :   to  this  extent  it  compensates  for  the  diminished 
efficiency  of  the  Urn?  and  thus  removes  through  the  vena  porta:  that  superfluous 
carbon  which  would  otherwise  have  been  excreted  through  the  pulmonary 
artery  next." 
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Plan  of  the  Nerves  of  Hespiration.— (From  Sir  C.  BclTs  "  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.") 
A  Ccrcbrum.-B.  Cerebellum.-CC.  Spinal  Morrow. -D.  Tongue.— E.  Larynx.— F.  Bronchia. 
G  H^art-H  Stomach.-I.  Dtaphragm.-J.  Tons  Varolii.-K.  Glenoid  cavity  of  scapula  or 
shouldwdoint  articulation  of  bladc-bono.-l.  1.  1.  ParVagum,  arising,  by a.  single .set  of  roots, 
and  mssinTto  tl  e  larynx,  the  lungs,  heart,  and  8toraach.-2.  2.  Supcnor  laryngeal  branches  <. 
ihe- pP^  vagum  -3.  Recurrent  or  infori,  ir  laryngeal  of  t  he  , ,ar  vagum.  -i.  Puhnomc  plexus  o  the 
par  vacrun?  -5  Cardiac  plexus  of  the  par  vag.un.-O.  Gastric  plexus  or  corda  vantneuh  of  the 
nwvalSa?^?  fS  nerve,  a  branch  of  this  system  to  the  trochlearis  muscle  -S.  Respiratory 
eJvcor^ortio'di"a to  the  muscles  of  the  lace,  arising  by  a  series  ef  single  roots-9  Branches 
of  he  g ffi  pharynReal.-lO.  Origins  of  the  superior  external  respiratory  or  spina  =rv 
nerve  -11  Branches  of  the  last  nerve  to  the  muscles  ol  the  shoulder. -12.  12.  1°tc™" 
respiratory  or  the  phrenic  to  the  diaphragm.  The  origins  of  tins  nerve  may  be  moI»P" 
much  lifgher  up .  than  they  are  generally  dWribed.-lS.  Inferior  external  respiratory  to  the 
aerratua  mugnus. 


GENEEAL  Y1EYV  OE  THE  YISCEEA.  OE  THE  ABDOIIEK. 
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General  view  of  the 
viscera  of  the  ab- 
domen.—  1.  Stomach 
raised ;  2.  under  sur- 
face of  liver  ;  3.  gall- 
bladder ;  4.  spleen ; 
5.  pancreas ;  6.  kid- 
neys ;  7.  ureters ;  8. 
urinary  bladder ;  9. 
portion  of  the  intes- 
tine called  duodenum ; 

10.  portion  of  the  in- 
testine called  rectum ; 

11.  the  aorta.  —  Br 
Smith. 


The  kidneys  arc  situated  in  the  back 
part  of  the  body,  behind  the  stomach,  and 
just  under  the  lower  ribs.  They  are  for 
purifying  the  blood,  and  also  for  carrying 
off  the  principal  part  of  the  liquid  which 
has  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  and 
absorbed  into  the  blood.  To  effect  this, 
the  blood  is  carried  by  veins  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidneys,  and  there  some 
undiscovered  power  extracts  the  urine 
from  the  blood,  and  along  with  it,  im- 
parities which,  if  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  blood,  woidd  bring  on  disease  and 
death.  The  engraving  will  show  the 
plan  of  the  veins  which  circulate  in  the 
kidneys.  It  only  shows  a  few  of  them  • 
the  number  of  similar  ones  in  both 
kidneys  can  scarcely  be  numbered.  JTor 
instance,  the  uriniferous  tubes,  u,  arp,  in 
bundles  of  twenty  together  All  thpsr- 
httle  suction  pipes  are  at  work  at  the  same  time,  extracting  the  urine  from  the 
blood,    g  is  the  vein  bringing  the  blood  into  the  kidneys!  a  and  b  arc  mall 

I)  I) 


THE  KIDSEYS. 
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vems  that  branch  off  like  twigs  in  great  numbers  from  the  mam  veins  and  each 
cuds  in  a  tuft  or  ball  of  veins  B.  H  is  a  urimfcroas .tube,  one  end  of  wluct i,  k, 
incloses  the  tuft  of  veins  B,  from  which  tuft  it  extracts  the  urine  from  the  Wood, 
and  cam  s  it  down  to  n,  and  forward  to  large  ducts  which  receive  all  the  tubes, 
and  convey  their  contents  (urine)  into  the  bladder..  A  vein,  I,  takes  away  the 
purified  blood  and  unites  with  a  number  of  other  similar  vems,  e  and  c,  which 
me  performing  the  same  office  to  other  m-iniferous  tubes  These  unite  m  the 
vein  D  and  carry  the  blood  back  through  various  intricate  tubes  again  to  the 
helrt  to  be  again  mixed  with  new  material,  winch,  after  bang  pumped  into  the 
lungs'  to  receive  the  oxygen  from  the  air,  again  comes  round  to  the  same  minute 
vessels  to  be  again  purified.    See  Kirke,  as  follows  :— -  v  Vi 

"  Secretion  or  Urine. — The  separation  of  urme  from  the  blood  is  probably 
effected,  like  other  secretions,  by  the  agency  of  gland  cells,  and  equally  m .  all 
parts  of  the  urine  tubes  ;  the  urea  and  unci  acid,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  other 
constituents  existing  ready  formed  in  the  blood,  may  need  only  separation  that  is, 
they  may  pass  fromthe  blood  to  the  urine  without  further  elaboration  ;  but  this 
is  noHhecase  with  some  of  the  other  principles  at  the >  urine,  such  as .the acid 
phosphates  and  the  sulphates,  for  these  salts  do  not  exist  in  the  blood  and  must 
Be  formed  by  the  chemical  agency  of  the  cells  The  large  size  of  the  renal 
arterieTand  veins  permits  so  rapid  a  transit  of  the  blood  through  the  kidneys 
that  he  whole  of  tie  blood  is  purified  by  them.  The  secretion  of  urine  is  rapid 
in  comparison  with  other  secretions,  and  ae  each  portion  is  secreted  it  propels 
those  already  in  the  tubes  onward  into  the  pelvis  Thence  through  the  ureter 
the  urine  passes  into  the  bladder.  Observations  show  how  fast  some  substances 
pass  from  the  stomach  through  the  circulation,  and  through  the  vessels  of  the 
Ldneys  Ecrrocyanate  of  potash  so  passed,  on  one  occasion,  m  one  minute ; 
vegetable  substances,  such  as  rhubarb,  occupied  irom  sixteen  to  thirty-five 
minutes." — Kirke,  339. 

A 
C 

A  is  a  sudoriferous 

gland  ;  b,  c,  the  duct,  /,  

•which,  comes  out  on. 
the  surface  of  the  skin 

in  a  spiral  form  ;  it   

is    calculated  that 
there  are  7  to  8  mil-  J 
lions  of  these  hi  the 

skin  of  the  human  C-  

body,  measuring  a 
total  length  of  28 
miles,  and  they  throw 
out  about  21bs.  in 
insensible  perspira- 
tion every  24  hours, 
besides  what  comes 
away  by  active  per- 
spiration ;  d,  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular 
and  adipose  tissue  ; 
'  e,  the  derma  ;  /,  the 
papilla  ;  y,  the  rctc 
mucosum  ;  h,  the 
epidermis. 


B 


Sebaceous  and 
sudoriparous 
glands  of  the 
skin.  1,  the 
thin  cuticle  ; 
2,  the  cutis ;  3, 
adipose  tissue ; 
4,  a  hair,  in 
its  follicle  (5) ; 
6,  sebaceous 
gland,  opening 
into  the  follicle 
of  the  hah-  by 
an  efferent 
duct  ;  7,  the 
sudoriparous 
gland,  through 
which  the  pcr- 
sphationpasseB 
outwards. 


SKIN  HIGHEY  MAGNIFIED. 

Of  the  skin,  computed  at  eight  millions 


SECTIONAL  CUT  OP  THE 
Fig.  A.  shows  the  corkscrew  pores  u 
in  a  human  body,  and  twenty-eight  miles  in  length  ;  these  dl^^  fromWO 
to  three  pounds  of  waste  matter  in  twenty-four  hours.    B  is  a  magnified  section 
of  the  skin,  showing  the  position  and  growth  ol  a  hair. 
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Structure  of  Srtn— Taking  the  skin,  in  the  ordinary  popular  acceptation  of 
the  term,  as  the  tegumentary  coating  of  the  body  extending  from  the  _  exterior 
surface  to  the  muscles  and  other  organs,  it  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
three  distinct  lavers,  the  innermost  of  which  is  composed  of  cellular  and  adipose 
matter  of  soft  texture.  The  middle,  called  the  true  skin,  derma  or  corium,  is  a 
strong  and  tough  web  of  interlaced  fibres,  pervaded  by  blood-vessels,  lymphatics, 
and  nerves ;  and  the  external,  called  the  epidermis,  is  a  species  of  semi-transparent 
varnish,  totally  divested  of  all  vascular  or  fibrous  organs,  and  altogether  in- 
sensible. The  thickness  of  this  covering,  including  all  its  three  layers,  though 
varving  much  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  nowhere  exceeds  a  small  fraction  of 
an  inch ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  apparent  that  its  structure  can  only  be  submitted 
to  observation  and  analysis  by  means  of  the  microscope. — Lardner. 


THE  HEART. — ITIOM  SIT.  CHARLES  TSELL's  ANATOMY  OP  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


Pig.  1,  left  ventricle;  2,  left  auricle  ;  3,  3,  3,  3,  pulmonic  veins  ;  \,  4,  two 
Rreat  branches  of  pulmonic  artery  ;  S,  aorta ;  6,  carotids  and  subclavians  ; 
7,  cava  descendens  ;  8,  cava  ascendens,  with  all  its  branches  from  the  liver  ; 
9,  great  coronary  vein  running  along  the  back  of  the  heart,  betwixt  the  auricle 
and  ventricle,  in  a  groove  surrounded  by  fat. 
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On  an  average  one  hogshead  of  blood  passes  through  the  heart  every  hour, 
night  and  day,  six  ounces  at  every  beat.  Lardner  says,  that  if  a  syphon  gauge- 
was  inserted. into  an  artery,  a  column  of  blood  would  rise  m  the  tube  to  the 
height  of  seven  and  a  half  feet,  so  great  is  the  force.  He  also  says,  "  The 
arteries  are  flexible  tubes  composed  of  three  coatings,  the  innermost  or  first  ol 
which  is  a  thin  and  extremely  smooth  membrane  lining  the  ventricle,  and  is 
adapted  to  allow  free  flow  to  the  current  of  the  blood.  This  tube  is  sheathed  in 
another,  consisting  of  a  thick,  yellowish,  higldy  elastic  substance,  and  of  annular 
structure,  and  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  the  rings  composing  it  having 
their  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  artery.  This  is  again  invested 
with  an  external  coating  of  dense  and  close  cellular  texture.  Thus,  the  structure 
of  the  arteries  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine. 

Muscles  oi  the  Heaht. — When  the  extensive  apparatus  of  flexible  pipes 
and  tubes,  through  which  the  blood  must  be  propelled  from  the  heart  to  the 
extremities  of  the  system,  chiefly  by  the  force  imparted  to  it  by  the  contractile 
power  of  the  muscles  surrounding  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  is  considered,  it 
will  be  easily  conceived  that  these  muscles  must  be  constructed  with  extraor- 
dinary contractile  power. 


MUSCLES   OF  THE  AURICLES. 

12    Xfc^T  !2 


Tig.  317.* 

1  RiTht  auricle.  2.  Embouchure  of  inferior  hollow  vein.  3.  Embouchure 
of  superior  hollow  vein.  4.  Embouchure  of  coronary  vein  m  right  auricle. 
5  Left  auricle.  G,  6.  Left  pulmonary  veins.  7,  7.  Right  pulmonary  veins. 
8,  8.  Muscles  surrounding  right  and  left  auriculo- ventricular  orifices,  a- 
Muscles  surrounding  embouchure  of  superior  vena  cava.  10.  Muscles  sur- 
roundm-  embouchure  of  inferior  vena  cava.  11.  Muscles  separating  ngnt 
from  left  pulmonary  veins.  12,  12,  12,  12.  Muscles  surrounding  embouchures  - 
of  these  veins.— Dr.  Lardner.  In  rheumatic  fever  these  muscles  are  ojeen 
affected  from  the  action  of  medicine  and  blisters,  weakening  the  whole  system  , 
and  hence  the  frequency  of  heart  disease  after  rheumatic  fever. 


*  Sappcy. 


0 
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View  of  the  heart,  "with  the 
great  vessels  in  connexion  with 
it,  on  the  right  side,  its  diffe- 
rent chambers  being  laid  open, 
und    its     structure  shown. 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior. 

2.  The    vena  cava  inferior. 

3.  Cut  edge  of  the  right  auricle 
turned  aside  to  show,  4,  the 
cavity  of  the  right  auricle,  into 
which  the  two  venae  cavoa  pour 
the  blood  returned  from  all 
parts  of  the  body.  5.  Hook 
suspending  the  reflected  portion 
of  the  wall  of  the  auricle. 
•6.  The  right  ventricle.  7.  Cut 
edge  of  the  wall  of  the  ven- 
tricle, a  portion  of  which  has 
been  removed  to  show,  8,  the 
cavity  of  the  ventricle.  9. 
Situation  of  the  opening  be- 
tween the  auricle  and  ventricle, 
called  the  auricular  orifice  of 
the  ventricle.  1 0 .  Valve  placed 
between  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles, one  margin  being  firmly 
tached  to  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  opening  in  its  en- 
tire extent,  the  other  lying  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle.  11.  Probe 
passed  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle  underneath  the  valve,  showing 
the  course  of  the  blood  from  the  former  chamber  to  the  latter.  12.  The 
columme  carnea;  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  walls  of  the  ventricle, 
the  other  extremity  ending  in  tendinous  threads  attached  to  the  loose  margin 
of  the  valve.  13.  Passage  to  the  pulmonary  artery.  14.  The  three  semilunar 
valves  placed  at  the  commencement  of,  15,  the  pulmonary  artery.  16.  The 
two  great  branches  into  which  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  divides,  one 
branch  going  to  each  lung. —  Dr.  Smith.  A  membranous  bag,  called  the  peri- 
cardium, contains  the  heart ;  see  page  38". 

The  following  is  from  Dr.  Smith  :— "No  one  is  able  by  a  voluntary  effort  to 
expel  the  whole  contents  of  the  lungs.  Observation  and  experiment  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  lungs,  when  moderately  distended,  contain  at  a  medium 
about  twelve  pints  of  air.  As  one  pint  is  inhaled  at  an  ordinary  inspiration,  and 
somewhat  less  than  the  same  volume  is  expelled  at  an  ordinary  expiration,  there 
remain  present  in  the  lungs,  at  a  minimum,  eleven  pints  of  air.  There  is  one  act 
of  respiration  to  four  pulsations  of  the  heart  j  and,  as  in  the  ordinary  state  of 
health  there  arc  seventy-two  pulsations,  so  there  arc  eighteen  respirations  in  a 
minute,  or  25,920  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  About  two  ounces  of  blood  are 
received  by  the  heart  at  each  dilatation  of  the  auricles  j  about  the  same  quantity 
is  expelled  from  it  at  each  contraction  of  its  ventricles;  consequently,  as  the 
heart  dilates  and  contracts  seventy-two  times  in  a  minute,  it  sends  thus  often  to 
the  lungs,  there  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  air,  two  ounces  of  blood.  It  is  estimated 
by  Halfer  that  10,527  grains  of  blood  occupy  the  same  space  as  10,000  grains  of 
water ;  so  that  if  one  cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  25.'}  grains,  the  same  bulk  of 
blood  will  weigh  2f/>j  grains.  It  is  ordinarily  estimated  that  on  an  average  one 
circuit  of  the  blood  is  performed  in  150  seconds ;  but  it  is  shown  that  the 
quantity  of  air  always  present  in  the  lungs  contains  precisely  a  sufficient  quantity 
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of  oxygen  to  oxygenate  the  blood,  while  flowing  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  seventy- 
two  contractions  of  the  heart  per  minute,  for  the  exact  space  of  160  seconds. 
It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  this  interval  ot  time  100  seconds,  is  the 
exact  period  in  which  the  blood  performs  one  circuit,  and  not  150  seconds,  as 
former  observations  had  assigned.  If  this  be  so,  then  540  circuits  are  performed 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  that  is,  there  are  three  complete  circulations  of  the 
blood  through  the  bodv  hi  every  eight  minutes  of  time,  but  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  weight  of  the' blood  is  to  that  of  water  as  1.0527  is  to  unity  and  that 
consequently,  10,527  grains  of  blood  are  in  volume  the  same  as  10,000  grams  of 
water  from  this  it  results  that  if  in  the  human  adult  two  ounces  ot  blood  are 
propeiled  into  the  lungs  at  each  contraction  of  the  heart,  that  is,  seventy-two 
times  in  a  minute,  there  are  in  the  whole  body  precisely  384  ounces,  or  twenty-four 
pounds  avoirdupois,  which  measure  092.0657  cubic  niches,  or  within  one  cubic 
inch,  of  twenty  imperial  pints,  which  measure  693.1847  cubic  inches.  By  aa 
elaborate  series  of  calculations  from  these  data  Mr.  Emlaison  has  deduced  the 
following  general  results :— 1.  As  there  are  four  pulsations  to  one  respiration, 
there,  are  eight  ounces  of  blood,  measuring  14.418  cubic  inches,  presented 
to  10.5843  grains  of  air,  measuring  34.24105  cubic  inches.  2.  The  whole  contents 
of  the  lungs  is  equal  to  a  volume  of  very  nearly  411  cubic  inches  full  ot  air, 
weighin"  127  grains,  of  which  29.18132  grams  are  oxygen.  3.  In  the  space  ot 
five-sixth  parts  of  one  second  of  time,  two  ounces  or  960  grains  weight  of  blood, 
measuring  3*  or  3.60451  cubic  inches  are  presented  for  aeration.  4.  Iherefore 
the  ah  contained  in  the  lungs  is  114  times  the  bulk  of  the  blood  presented,  while 
the  weight  of  the  blood  so  presented  is  74  times  as  great  as  the  weight  of  the  air 
contained.  5.  In  one  minute  of  time  the  fresh  an-  inspired  amounts  to  blbs 
cubic  inches,  or,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  eighteen  pints,  weighing  1904  grains.  6.  in 
one  hour  the  quantity  inspired  amounts  to  10fa6|  pints,  or  2  hogsheads,  20 
gallons,  and  10f  pints,  weighing  23f  ounces  and  31  grains.  7.  In  one  day  it 
amounts  to  57  hogsheads,  1  gallon,  and  7i  pints,  weighing  5/1*  ounces  and 
25  grains  8.  To  this  volume  of  air  there  are  presented  tor  aeration  m  one 
minute  of  time  144  ounces  of  blood,  in  volume  2594  cubic  mches,  which  is  within 
18  cubic  inches  of  an  imperial  gallon ;  9,  in  one  hour  540  pounds  avoirdupois, 
measuring  449i  pints,  or  1  hogshead  .and  11  pints ;  and  10,  in  the  twenty-tour 
hours,  in  weight  12,960  pounds  ;  in  bulk  10,7824  pints,  that  is  24  hogsheads  and 
4  gallons.  11.  Thus,  in  round  numbers,  there  flow  to  the  human  lungs  every 
minute  nearly  IS  pints  of  air  (besides  the  12  pints  constantly  m  the  air  vesicles) 
and  nearly  8  pints  of  blood;  but  in  the  space  of -twenty-tour  hours,  upwards  ol 
57  hogsheads  of  air  and  24  hogsheads  of  blood."  _ 

The  following  is  from  Dr.  Smith :— "  All  the  arteries  of  the  body  proceed  from 
two  trunks;  that  connected  with  the  pulmonic  circle— the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
that  connected  with  the  systemic  circle— the  aorta,  these  vessels,  as  tney  go 
out  from  the  heart  and  proceed  to  their  ultimate  termination,  are  arborescent, 
that  is,  they  successively  increase  in  number  and  diminish  m  size,  like  tlic 
branches  of  a  tree  going  off  from  the  trunk.  Each  trunk  usually  ends  by  divid- 
ing into  two  or  more  branches,  the  combined  area  of  which  is  always  greater 
than  that  of  the  trunk  from  which  they  spring,  in  the  proportion  ol  about  one 
and  a  half  to  one.  As  the  branch  proceeds  to  its  ultimate  termination  it  divides 
and  subdivides,  until  at  length  the  vessel  becomes  so  minute,  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  distinguished  by  the  eve.  These  ultimate  branches  arc  called  capillary 
vessels,  from  their  hair-like  smallness  (fig.  119,  4);  but  this  term  docs  not 
adequately  express  their  minuteness.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  red  particle  ol 
the  blood,  at  the  medium  calculation,  is  not  more  than  the  thrcc-thousandtli  pari 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  vet  vast  numbers  of  the  capillary  vessels  arc  so  small 
that  they  are  incapable  of  admitting  one  of  these  particles,  and  receive  only  tno 
colourless  portion  of  the  blood.  Every  portion  of  an  artery,  by  reason  ot  ic 
elasticity  of  its  coats,  preserves  nearly  a  cylindrical  form  ;  and  as  the  area  ot  ic 
branches  is  greater  than  that  of  the  trunks,  the  blood,  in  proceeding  trom^ne 
heart  to  the  capillaries,  though  passing  through  a  scries  of  descending  cylinders, 
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is  really  flowing  through  an  enlarging  space,  The  disposition  «J  the  veins  like 
tWthe  arteries  is  ^^^hSS^Al%%T££^ 
JemS  Z^SPvl  1 *l)  ^e  ery  pa  t  of'  the  body  where  the  capillary 
Sa^SES  \£  ipllSy  be&  and  the  Jj-g-J-fJ^ 
trunks,  and  the  smaU  to  form  large  trunks,  and  the  tun^s  ato ^^ys  aavancm 
toward  the  heart,  and  always  mcreasmg  m  magnitude  as  they  approach  J  term 
at  length  the  two  veins  which,  it  has  been  stated,  return  all  the  blood  oitne  Doa> 
ta  the  ri-ht  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  veins  are  very  much  more  numerous  than 
Se  artenes  fo? the  often  consist  of  double  sets,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time 
ZS^SUraare  extensible.  Bearing  the  who  e  of  ^  Uood^ 
fifth  nf  the  weight  of  the  body,  it  is  estimated  that,  of  this  quantity,  about  one 
fourth  h in  Kerial  and  le  remaining  three-fourths  in  the >  venous .  system 
The  combined  area  of  the  branches  of  the  veins  is  much  gr eater  than^that  tht 
two  trunks  in  which  they  terminate  (Jig,  120  1,  2,  3  4)  :  the  blood  theie store, 
in  returning  to  the  heart,  is  always  flowing  from  a  large  into  a  smaller  space 
The  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  artery  freely .communicate  in ^aUpait  0 
the  body  by  means  of  what  are  called  anastomosing  branches  and  this  commum 
cation  of  branch  with  branch  and  trunk  with  trunk  is  termed  anastomosis.  Ihe 


Fig.  119. 

View  of  the  manner  in  which  an 
artery  divides  and  sub-divides  into 
its  ultimate  branches.  1,  trunk  of 
the  artery ;  2,  large  branches  into 
which  it  subdivides;  3,  small 
branches,  successively  becoming 
smaller  and  smaller,  until  they  ter- 
minate in,  4,  the  capillary  branches. 
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same  intercommunication,  but  with  still  greater  freedom  and  frequency,  takes 
place  anions  the  branches  of  the  veins.  In  both  orders  of  vessels  the  communi- 
cation is  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  minuteness  of  the  branch  and  its  distance 
from  the  heart.  It  is  also  more  frequent  in  proportion  as  a  part  is  exposed  to 
pressure;  hence  the  minute  arteries  and  veins  about  a  joint  are  distinguished for 
the  multitude  of  their  anastomosing  branches;  and  above  an,  it  is  irequent  m 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  organ;  hence  the  most  remarkable  anasto- 
mosis in  the  body  is  in  the  brain.  By  this  provision  care  is  taken  that  no  part 
be  deprived  of  its  supply  of  blood;  for  if  one  channel  be  blocked  up,  a  hundred 
more  are  open  to  the  current,  and  the  transmission  of  it  to  any  particular  region 
or  or°-an  by  two  or  more  channels,  instead  of  through  one  trunk,  is  a  part  ot  the 
same  provision.  Thus  the  fore-arm  possesses  four  principal  arteries  with  corres- 
ponding veins,  and  the  brain  receives  its  blood  through  four  totally  independent 
canals." 


Fig.  120. 

View  of  the  manner  in  winch, 
the  minute  branches  of  the  vein 
unite  to  form  the  larger  branches 
and  the  trunks.  1,  capillary 
venous  branches ;  2,  small  branches 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  capil- 
lary ;  3,  larger  branches  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  smaller,  and  gra- 
dually increasing  in  size,  to  form 
the  great  trunk;  4,  a  portion  of 
which  is  hud  open  to  show  its 
inner  surface  and  the  arrangement 
of,  5,  the  valves  formed  by  its 
inner  coat. 


EAMIEICATIONS  OF  ELOOD-TESSELS. 
Fig.  US. 
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Portion  of  an  artery,  showing 
the  several  coats  of  which  it  is 
composed  separated  from  each 
other.  1,  the  internalor  serous 
coat ;  2,  the  middle  ,or  fibroxis 
coat ;  3,  the  external  or  cellu- 
lar coat. — Dr.  Smith. 


3  2  1 

General  .Ramifications  of  the  Blood-vessels.— As  has  been  already 
observed  the  arteries  and  veins  distribute  themselves  m  innumerable  ramiuca- 
tions  from  the  heart,  through  all  parts  of  the  body.    They  spread  througli 
the  muscles,  amid 
whose  fibres  they 
ramify ;  and  pene- 
trate "  the  very- 
bones,  whose 
structure  is  filled 
with  them.  We 
have  already  given, 
in   Fig.    314,  a 
general    view  of 
the     manner  in 
which    the  ar- 
teries ramify;  and 
the    veins  differ 
from  the  arrange- 
ment there  repre- 
sented   only  in 
this,  that  while  the 
larger  arteries  are 
generally  confined 
to  certain  depths 
within  the  surface, 
veins  of  large  size 
ramify  superficially 
also  in  immense 
numbers,  so  as  to 
be  rendered  visible 
in  various  parts  of 
the  body  as  blue 
lines  seen  through 
the  semi-transpa- 
rent texture  of  the 
epidermis,  or  su- 
perficial skin. 

It  may  be  here 
stated  that  the 
skin,  properly  so 
called,  is  that  co- 
vering   having  a  328. — di.oot>-vt.ssf.ls  of  the  mv.skntp.iiy 
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very  sensible  thickness,  which  is  taken  between  the  fingers  when  we  pinch 
the  surface  of  the  body,  as,  for  example,  the  back  of  the  hand  or  the 
neck.  Tliis  consists  of  two  distinct  parts ;  the  inner  and  thicker  part,  called 
the  true  skin,  cuds  or  derma,  a  Greek  word  signifying  the  skin  ;  and  the  super- 
ficial or  thinner  part,  called  the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or  covering  of  the  skin,  from  a 
Greek  word  M  {epi),  signifying  upon  or  over.   The  membrane  thus  named  is 


The  following  is  from  Dr. 
Lardner's  beau nrul  work,  which 
should  be  in  every  library ; 
it  is  very  cheap,  price  10s., 
with  its  520  finely  executed  en- 
gravings. 

Fig.  1,  temporal  artery ;  2, 
carotid  do.  ;  3,  aorta  do.  ;  4, 
renal  do.  ;  5,  iliac  do. ;  6, 
femoral  do.  ;  7,  anterior  tibial 
do.  ;  8,  tarsal  do. ;  9,  vertebral 
do.;  10,  subclavian  do.;  11, 
axillary  do. ;  12,  brachial  do. ; 
13,  coeliac  do.  ;  14,  radial  do., 
15,  posterior  tibial  do-;  16; 
peroneal  do. 

Geneeal  View  op  the  Ae- 
TEiiiAi.  System.  —  Prom  the 
upper  part  of  the  crook  of  the 
aorta  branches  diverge,  two  of 
which,  bending  under  the  clavi- 
cles, descend  along  the  arms 
taking  the  name  of  the  brachial 
arteries ;  and  at  the  point  where 
the  aorta  descends  towards  the 
navel,  other  branches  diverge 
ri^ht  and  left,  descending  along 
the  legs,  where  they  take  the 
name  of  femoral  arteries.  There 
are  numerous  other  ramifica- 
tions as  shown  in  the  general 
illustration  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, where  the  names  ot  the 
principal  arteries  are  indicated. 
{See  Observations  on  the  Chraila- 
tion,  page  25  of  this  book.) 


Tig.  315. — Lardner. 

THEORETICAL    DIAGRAM  OF   THE   ARTERIAL  Oil  PORE  BLOOD  CIRCULATION  ,  TBI. 
VENOUS    or.   EXHAUSTED    BLOOD  RETURNS   TO  TUB  11 E ART  BY  ANOUIB* 
01'  VEINS. 
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that  which  is  raised  and  separated  from  the  derma  by  a  blister.  Although  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  figures  which  would 
convey  any  notion  of  the  local  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  through  the 
bodv  other  than  the  general  representation  of  the  arterial  system  given  in 
f5»  314  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  interesting  to  readers  who  are  not  professionally 
medical  to  see  the  wonderful  structure  of,  the  vascular  system  m  some  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the  human  economy. 

Blood-vessels  oe  the  Mesentery— In  Pig.  323  are  represented  the  trunk 
(1)  and  the  innumerable  ramifications  and  anastomoses  (2,  3,  4,  5)  of  the  artery 
which  spreads  over  the  mesentery,  a  membranous  structure  connected  with 
the  intestines. 
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Fig.  333. 


All  the  animal  and  saline  matter  held  in  solution  in  the  serum  being  removed 
the  fluid  that  remains  is  water,  the  proportion  of  which  in  1000  parts  varies  from 
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853,  the  maximum,  to  779,  the  minimum.  The  second  constituent  of  the  blood, 
the  fibrin,  is  the  most  essential  portion  of  it,  being  invariably;  present,  whatever 
other  constituents  be  absent.  While  circulating  in  the  living  vessel,  fibrin  is 
fluid  and  transparent ;  by  the  process  of  coagulation,  it  is  converted  into  a  solid 
and  opaque  substance  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  consisting  of  stringy  fibres, 
disposed  in  stria;,  which  occasionally  form  a  complete  network  (Fig.  111). 
These  fibres  are  exceedingly  elastic.  In  their  general  aspect  and  their  chemical 
relations  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  pure  muscular  fibre,  that  is,  to 
muscular  fibre  deprived  of  its  enveloping  membrane  and  of  its  colouring  matter, 
.and  they  form  the  basis  of  muscle.  According  to  M.  le  Canu,  the  proportion  of 
the  fibrin  varies  from  seven  parts  in  1000,  the  maximum,  to  one  part  in  1000,  the 
minimum,  the  medium  of  twenty  experiments  being  four  parts  in  1000. 

The  third  constituent  of  the  blood,  the  matter  upon  which  its  red  colour 
depends,  though,  as  has  been  stated,  entirely  absent  in  certain  classes  of  animals, 
aud  in  all  animals  in  some  parts  of  their  body,  seems  to  be  essential,  at  least  to 
the  organic  organs,  whenever  they  perform  their  functions  with  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  Thus  in  the  lowest  class  of  vertebrated  animals,  the  fish,  while  the 
principal  part  of  its  body  receives  only  a  colourless  fluid,  its  organic  organs, 
as  the  heart,  the  gills,  the  liver,  are  provided  with  red  blood.  The  red  matter, 
wherever  present,  is  invariably  heavier  than  the  fibriu,  and  consequently,  during 
the  process  of  coagulation,  it  gradually  subsides  to  the  lower  surface,  and  is 
always  found  forming  the  bottom  of  the  clot.  Its  proportion  to  the  other  con- 
stituents varies  very  remarkably,  the  maximum  being  148,  the  minimum  6S,  and 
the  medium  108,  in  1000  parts  of  blood.  . 

From  Dr.  Smith. — "The  red  particle  of  the  human  blood  is  circular.  It  is 
circular  also  in  all  animals  belonging  to  the  class  mammalia  ;  but  in  the  three 
lower  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  the  bird,  the  reptile,  and  the  fish,  it  is 
elliptical. 


Columnar  arrangement  which 
the  particles  of  the  human  blood 
assume  immediately  after  it  is 
drawn  from  its  vessel. 


Pig.  113. 


"  When  perfect  and  entire,  the  red  particles  indicate  a  disposition  to  arrange 
themselves  in  a  definite  mode.  They  combine  spontaneously  into  columns  ot 
variable  length.  In  order  to  observe  this  tendency,  a  smaU  quantity  ot  blood, 
the  moment  it  is  taken  from  its  living  vessel,  should  be  p  aced  between  two 
strips  of  glass,  or  covered  with  a  bit,  of  talc,  aud  placed  under  he  microscope. 
When  thus  arranged,  a  considerable  agitation  at  first  takes  place  among  the 
particles.  As  soon  as  this  motion  subsides,  the  particles  apply  themselves  to 
each  other  by  their  broad  surfaces,  and  thus  form  piles  or  columns  of  consider- 
able length  (Kg.  113).  The  columns  often  again  combine  one  among  an- 
other, the  end  of  one  being  attached  to  the  side  of  another,  sometimes  pro- 
ducing very  curious  ramifications  (Fig.  113).  In  ike  manner,  the  eJJiptical 
particles  apply  themselves  to  each  other  by  their  broad  surfaces,  out  . tliey  are  not, 
so  exactly  matched  as  the  circular,  one  particle  partially  overlapping  auotucr, 
so  that  they  form  less  regular  columns  than  the  circular. 

"The      particles,  as  far  as  is  known,  constitute  a  distinct  and  peculiar  toim 
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of  animal  matter:  the  red  colour,  according  to  some,  depending  on  an  impregna- 
tion of  iron-  according  to  others,  on  an  animal  substance  ot  a  gelatinous  nature 
The  exact '  proportion  of  the  different;  substances  contained  in  the  blood, 
according  to  the  most  recent  analysis  of  it,  that  by  M.  le  Canu,  is  as  follows, 
namely : — 


"Water        .       .       .  786-500 

Albumen    ....  69-415 

Fibrin        ....  3-565 

Colouring  matter       .        .  119-626 

Crystallizable  fatty  matter  .  4-300 

Oily  matter  .  .  .  2-270 
Extractive  matter,  soluble 

in  alcohol  and  water  .  1-920 
Albumen    combined  with. 

soda       .              .       •  2-010 


Chloruret  of  sodium  aud  po- 
tassium, alkaline  phos- 
phate, sulphate,  and  sub- 
carbonates 

Subcarbonate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  phosphates  of 
lime,  magnesia  and  iron, 
peroxide  of  iron 

Loss 


•304 


1-  414 

2-  586 


1000-000 


:Trom  the  results  of  this  analysis  it  is  manifest  that  all  the  proximate  principles 
of  which  the  different  tissues  are  composed  exist  hi  the  blood,  namely,  albumen, 
the  proximate  principle  forming  the  basis  of  membrane ;  fibrin,  the  proximate 
principle  forming  the  basis  of  muscle  ;  fatty  matter,  forming  the  basis  of  nerve 
and  brain ;  and  various  saline  and  mineral  substances,  forming  a  large  part 
of  bone,  and  entering  more  or  less  into  the  composition  of  every  fluid  and 
solid." — Dr.  Smith.  . 

Vein. — {Dr.  Hooper.)    Vena.    A  long  membranous  canal,  which  does  not 
pulsate,  and  returns  the  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the  heart.    All  veins  originate 
from  the  extremities  of  arteries,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  from  the  capillary 
vessels  which  connect  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  terminate  in  the  auricles  of  the 
heart;  e.y.  the  vena:  cava?  in  the  right,  and  the  pulmonary  veins  m  the  lctt 
auricle.   Thev  are  composed,  like  arteries,  of  three  tunics  or  coats,  which  are 
much  more  slender  than  in  the  arteries,  and  are  supplied  internally  with  semi- 
lunar membranes,  or  folds,  called  valves.    The  blood  is  returned  from  every  part, 
of  the  body,  except  the  lungs,  into  the  right  auricle,  from  three  sources:— 1. 
The  vena  cava  superior,  wliich  brings  it  from  the  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  superior 
extremities.  2.  The  vena  cava  inferior,  from  the  abdomen  and  inferior  extremities. 
3.  The  coronary  vein  receives  it  from  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart.    1.  The 
vena  cava  superior.    This  vein  terminates  in  the  superior  part  of  the  right  auricle, 
into  which  it  evacuates  the  blood  from  the  right  and  left  subclavian  vein,  and  the 
vena  azygos.   The  right  and  left  subclavian  veins  receive  the  blood  from  the  head 
and  upper  extremities,  in  the  following  manner  —The  veins  of  the  fingers,  called 
dv/itals,  receive  the  blood  from  the  digital  arteries,  and  empty  it  into  the 
cephalic  of  the  thumb,  which  runs  on  the  back  of  the  hand  along  the  thumb,  and 
evacuates  itself  into  the  external  radial.   The  salvatella,  which  runs  along  the 
little  finger,  unites  with  the  former,  and  empties  its  blood  into  the  internal  and 
external  cubital  veins.    At  the  end  of  the  fore-arm  are  three  veins,  called  the 
great  cephalic,  the  basilic,  and  the  median.    The  great  cephalic  runs  along  the 
superior  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  receives  the  blood  from  the  external  radial. 
The  basilic  ascends  on  the  under  side,  and  receives  the  blood  from  the  external 
and  internal  cubital  veins,  and  some  branches  which  accompany  the  brachial 
artery,  called  vena  satellites.    The  median  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  arises  from  the  union  of  several  branches.    These  three  veins  all  unite 
above  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  form  the  brachial  vein,  which  receives  all  their 
blood,  and  is  continued  into  the  axilla,  where  it  is  called  the  axillary  vein.  This 
receives  also  the  blood  from  the  scapula,  and  superior  and  inferior  parts  of  the 
chest,  by  the  superior  and  inferior  thoracic  rein  the  vena  muscularis,  and  the 
scarmlaris.   The  axillary  vein  then  passes  under  the  clavicle,  where  it  is  called  the 
tuoclatian,  which  unites  with  the  external  and  internal  jugidar  veins  and  the 
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vertebral  vein,  which  brings  the  blood  from  the  vertebral  sinuses ;  it  receives 
also  the  blood  from  the  mediastinal,  pericardiac,  diaphragmatic,  thymic,  internal 
mammary,  and  laryngeal  veins,  and  then  unites  with  its  fellow,  to  form  the  vena 
cava  superior,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  vena  cava  descendens.  The  blood  from 
the  external  and  internal  parts  of  the  head  and  face  is  returned,  in  the  following 
manner,  into  the  external  and  internal  jugulars,  which  terminate  in  the  sub- 
clavian:— The  frontal,  angular,  temporal,  aricular,  sublingual,  and  occipitr.l 
veins  receive  the  blood  from  the  parts  after  which  they  are  named  ;  these  all 
converge  to  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  trunk  called  the  external  jugular 
rein.  The  blood  from  the  brain,  cerebellum,  medidia  oblongata,  and  membranes 
of  these  parts,  is  received  into  the  lateral  sinuses,  or  veins  of  the  dura  mater, 
one  of  which  empties  its  blood  through  the  foramen  lacerum  in  basii  cranii  on 
each  side  info  the  internal  jugular,  which  descends  in  the  neek  by  the  carotid 
arteries,  receives  the  blood  from  the  thyroideal  and  internal  maxillary  veins,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  subclavians  within  the  thorax.  The  vena  azygos  receives 
the  blood  from  the  bronchial,  superior,  (esophageal,  vertebral,  and  intercostal  veins, 
and  empties  it  into  the  superior  cava.  2.  Vena  cava  inferior.  The  vena  cava 
inferior  is  the  trunk  of  all  the  abdominal  veins,  and  those  of  the  lower  extremities, 
from  which  parts  the  blood  is  returned  in  the  following  manner.  The  veins  of 
the  toes,  called  the  digital,  veins,  receive  the  blood  from  the  digital  arteries,  and 
form  on  the  back  of  the  foot  three  branches,  one  on  the  great  toe,  called  the 
cephalic,  another  which  runs  along  the  little  toe,  called  the  vena  saphena,  and  a 
third  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  vena  dorsalis  pedis  ;  and  those  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot  evacuate  themselves  into  the  plantar  veins. 

The  three  veins  on  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  coming  together  above  the 
ankle,  form  the  anterior  tibial ;  and  the  plantar  veins,  with  a  branch  from  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  called  the  sural  vein,  form  the  posterior  tibial;  a  branch  also 
ascends  in  the  direction  of  the  fibula,  called  the  peroneal  vein.  These  three 
branches  unite  before  the  ham  into  one  branch,  the  subpopliteal  vein,  which 
ascends  through  the  ham,  carrying  all  the  blood  from  the  loot :  it  then  proceeds 
upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  where  it  is  termed  the  crural  or femoral  vein, 
receives  several  muscular  branches,  and  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is  called  the  external  iliac.  The  arteries  which 
are  distributed  about  the  pelvis  evacuate  their  blood  into the  external  hemorr- 
hoidal veins,  the  , 
penis,  and  obturator^ 
iliac  vein.  The  external  Ui 
veins,  and  then  unites  with  the  internal  iliac  at  the  last  vertebra  ol  the  Joins, 
forming  the  common  iliac;  the  two  common  iliacs  then  form  the  vena  cant 
inferior,  or  ascendens,  which  ascends  on  the  right  side  of  the  spine,  receiving  the 
blood  from  the  sacral,  lumbar,  emulgent,  right  spermatic  veins,  and  the  vena  cava 
Itepatiea;  and,  haviug  arrived  at  the  diaphragm,  it  passes  through  the  right 
foramen,  and  enters  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  it  evacuates  all  tlie 
blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera  and  lower  extremities. 

Vena  cava  hepatica.— -This  vein  ramifies  in  the  substance  ol  the  liver,  and 
brings  the  blood  into  the  vena  cava  inferior  from  (lie  branches  ol  the  vena  port,/; 
a  great  vein  which  carries  the  blood  from  (he  abdominal  viscera  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  The  trunk  of  the  vena  port  x,  about  the  _  fissure  ol  t  he  liver, 
in  which  it  is  situated,  is  divided  into  the  hepatic  and  abdominal  portions,  me 
abdominal  portion  is  composed  of  the  splenic,  meseratc.  and  internal  liavnor- 
rhoidal  veins.  These  three  venous  branches  carry  a  1  (lie  blood  from  the  stomach, 
spleen,  pancreas,  omentum,  mesentery,  gall-bladder,  and  the  small  ami  large 
intestines,  into  the  sinus  of  the 'vena  porta:.  The  hepatic  portion  ol  the  vena 
portas  enters  the  substance  of  the  liver,  divides  into  innumerable  ramifications, 
which  secrete  the  bile,  and  the  superfluous  blood  passes  into  corresponding 
branches  of  the  vena  cava  hepalica.  .  ■ 

The  action,  of  the  veins—  Veins  do  not  pulsate  :  the  blood  which  they  receive 
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from  the  arteries  flows  through  them  very  slowly,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  mght 
Sk  of  the  heart,  by  the  contractility  of  then-  coats,  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
S  the  arteries,  'called  the  vis  d  lergp,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  and 
Station  •  and  It  is  prevented  from  going  backwards  m  the  vein  by  the  valves, 

0f^Ethp^"/lebSbgrof  the  heart  «nd  arteries -The  pulse  affords 
most  important  indications  in  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  ot  disease 
ft    usually  felt  by  pressing  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist;  and  some  skill  and 
experience  are  requisite  in  the  application  of  the  fingers,  in  order  to  derive  a 11 
information  which  the  pulse  is  capable  of  affording    In  the  healthy  subject 
the  pulse  is  very  various  in  force  and  frequency,  according  to  the  constitution  ot 
the  Ldividual ;  it  also  differs  greatly  at  different  periods  of  life,  m  a  general  way  ; 
STliing  in  frequency  from  infancy  to  old  age.   The  pulse  is  generally  more  „ 
frequent  in  women,  and  persons  of  an  irritable  temperament  than  m  males  and 
hose  who  have  less  mobility  of  system    The  following  is  the  W  number  ot 
pulsations  in  a  minute  at  different  periods  of  life  :-one  year,  120  to  130  ■  five  oi 
six  years,  100  to  106 ;  seven  years,  90  to  95 ;  puberty,  80 ;  adult  age,  65  to  7o ; 
sixty  years,  60 ;  old  age,  50. 


Sources  of  Lymph. 
—The  liquid  part  of  the 
blood,  called  the  liquor 
sanguinis,   or  plcusma, 
charged  with  nutritive 
principles,  exudes  by 
the  process  of  exos- 
mose  through  the  coats 
of  the  capillaries,  and 
being  diffused  among 
the  tissues,  supplies  to 
thern  respectively  the 
matters  proper  for  their 
repair.   The  residuum 
of  the  plasma  is  ab- 
•  sorbcd  by  the  multitude 
of   lymphatics  which 
pa.ss  through  the  same 
parts,  into  which  it  en- 
ters by  the  process  of 
endo3rnose.    In  this 
3tate    it  constitutes 
lymph,  and  is  carried 
bade  by  the  lymphatic 
,  vessels   to   the  sub- 
clavian veins.  —  Dr. 
Ijurdncr. 


V .  MM, 


LYMPHATICS 


OT  THE  VVVr.V.  TAUT  OF  THE  TRUNK  AND  HEAD. 


Structure  of  tub  Lymphatic  Gt,ands.— It  was  formerly  supposed  that,  in 
passing  through  the  glands,  the  lymphatics  entered  into  direct  communication 
with  the  blood-vessels.   The  researches  of  modern  physiologists  have  proved  this 
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to  be  an  error.  A  lymphatic  gland  consists  of  a  mass  of  minute  lymphatic  vessels, 
among  which  numerous  sanguiferous  capillaries  (blood-vessels)  ramify.  Between 
the  two  sets  of  vessels  there  is  no  inosculation.  They  conduct  their  respective 
fluids  altogether  independently  of  each  other.  The  lymph  which  passes  into  the 
gland  by  the  afferent  vessels,  passes  out  of  it  by  the  efferent  ones,  having  in  the 
gland  been  infinitely  subdivided  by  the  minute  and  multiplied  tubes  which  form 
the  substance  of  the  gland.  Whe'ther  there  is  any  interchange  between  the  blood 
of  the  capillaries  in  the  gland  by  exudation  or  exosmose  and  the  lymph  of  the 
smaller  lymphatic  vessels,  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  unsupported  as  yet  by 
auy  results  of  immediate  observation. 


absorbents  anb  LYMrii.iTics.   (From  Quaiil  and  Wilson.) 


Nos.  1,1,  the  under  surface  of  the  liver;  2,  the  gall-bladder;  3,  the  ductus 
communis  clioledochus ;  4,  the  portal  vein;  0,  the  hepatic  artery;  6,  the 
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the  spleen  projecting  below  tne  grc  transverse  portion 

10,  thPe  superior  -esenteric^ ^y  f  ™  Pmesen tery  ;  13,  the  small 

"trf  the  duodenum;  11,  *e/^^^un  wMch  connects  the  descending  colon  to 
Sr^ioA^  £ SeltSSSTw.  the  descending  colon  ;  16,  the  sigmoid 
flexure;  17,  the™ctum.  lobe  of  the  liver,  passing  to  its 

a  group  of  ^^JZ  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct; 
posterior  border  t0  tel™^  ^-bladder  and  middle  portion  of  the  liver, 
i,  b,  a  second  group  torn  the  gaii  between  the  layers 

proceeding  along  the  f0^/*/^  3^tio  trui^  passing  to  the  upper 
of  the  lesser  omentum;  0,  one  or  two >  r>    P  ^      to  th(j  coronary 

surfaceoftheliver;^. ^toST-Sadi  converging  >  the  group  of 
elands,  e,  e;  /,/>  lympna; tics  n., u  ^  lymphatics con- 

ilands,  *  placed  along ,  th e  ™™^ord*  of  he  stomach  ;  \  lymphatics  from 
verging  to  the  |^pds  descending  to  the  splenic  glands;  k,  ^  pan- 

the  great  end  of  the  stomach  desce  D  origmlting  upon  the  surface  of 
creatic  lymphatic  vessels,  J  teal .vt  „    mesentery ;  m,  m,  mesen- 

thesmaU  intestine >™*?™**^g?m  the  ascending  colon  terminating  in 
teric  glands  ^     "■^^T^phatics  and  glanfc  from  the  descending 
glands  along  its  fixed  bor^  ;4.t°e'bl^cPolulmi  and  root  of  the  mesentery, 
colon  converging  towards  trie  \  enema 

ToB.ilATIO'X  OF  SaIIVA  FOB. 


the  Mouth— In  the  oral 
■cavitv.  on  each  side,  near  the 
second  double  tooth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane forms  a  little  tube  (6), 
which  ascends   along  the 
cheek,  and  branches  out  and 
forms  a  gland  in  front  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  ear  (a). 
Another  smaller  one  of  these 
glands  lies  just  within  the 
lower  edge  of  the  under  jaw. 
on  each  side  (c) ;  and  a  third 
and  still  smaller  pair  he  un- 
der the  roots  of  the  tongue, 
uniting  on  the  middle  line. 
The  ducts  of  these  last  two 
pairs  open  into  the  moutli 
m  front  of  the  roots  of  the 
tongue  and  near  its  bridle. 
These  are  called  the  salivary 
glands.   They  secrete  the 
saliva  or  the  solvent  fluid  of 
the  mouth,  and  pour  it  into 
the  oral  cavity  freely  during 
the  process  of  mastication, 
and  whenever  any  exciting 
substance  is  taken  into  the 
month.  The  smell,  and  sight, 
and  even  the  thoughts  of 
savory  or  disgusting  sub- 
tances,  and  of  other  objects 
of  desire,  will  also  cause  an 
increased  secretion  and  flow 
of  saliva. — Graham. 


a,  the  salivary  gland  in  the  check;  6,  the 
duct  leading  to  the  mouth  :  c,  the  gland  under 
the  edge  of  the  under  jaw. 

E  E 
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The  following  is  also  from  Lardner's  Animal  Plrysics:—  Beautiful  Structure  of 
the  £?/mp/iatics.— There  is  no  part  of  the  organization  the  structure  of  which 
presents  a  spectacle  more  curious  and  beautiful  than  the  lymphatics.  We  shall, 
therefore,  give  here  some  examples  of  tlieir  structure.  In  Pig.  317  are  shown  the 
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Fig.  349. 

LYMPHATICS  OP  THE  ARM  AND 

hand  (Maseagni)'. 


Fig.  350 

LYMPHATICS  OP  THE  LEO  AND 

foot  (Maseagni) 

yhyliferous  vessels  of  the  mesentery.  These  arc  spread  over  the  intestines  on 
the  side,  whence  they  absorb  the  "chyle,  and,  passing  over  the  mesentery,  are 
tranSm,tied  through  a  multitude  of  glands  from  which  larger  vessels  issue, 
wmoh  eventually  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

the  lymphatics  of  all  Ferlebrate  Animals  of  the  inferior  classes  arc  similar  to 
mosc  oi  man.    In  the  case  of  certain  reptiles— the  frog,  for  example— their 
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structure  is  often  more  complicated  than  in  warm-blooded  animals.  In  the 
course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  these  are  found  certain  enlargements,  pro- 
vided with  muscular  fibres,  which  have  been  called  lymphatic  hearts,  whose  conr 
traction  produces  the  same  effects  in  propelling  the  lymph  as  the  heat  pro- 
duces upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  both  reptiles  and  fishes  the 
lymphatic  vessels  are  relatively  more  voluminous  than  in  Mammifers  or  birds, 
lymphatic  glands,  however,  are  generally  absent  in  these  classes.  The  valves 
are  less  numerous,  and  in  some  cases  altogether  absent.  In  the  larger  class 
of  Mammifers,  the  lymphatic  and  chyliferous  vessels  converge  in  a  single 
thoracic  duct,  as  in  man.  Frequently,  however,  this  canal  consists  of  two 
ducts,  which  remain  separate  up  to  the  point  where  they  enter  the  left  sub- 
clavian vein.  In  other  cases,  although  the  thoracic  duct  is  double  in  its  pectoral 
part,  and  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  cervical  part,  the  two  branches 
unite  at  the  moment  of  joining  the  venous  system.— The  Lymphatic  Vessels 
of  Birds  form  by  their  union  two  thoracic  ducts,  which  appear  on  each  side, 
of  the  base  of  the  neck,  uniting  with  the  jugular  veins. — The  Lymphatics  of 
Reptiles  and  Fishes  terminate  in  the  venous  system  by  communications  more 
or  less  numerous.  The  most  frequent  and  largest  of  these  communications 
are  made  with  veins  iu  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  head.  In  mammifers 
generally,  the  lymphatic  glands  are  numerous,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
no  direct  communication  with  the  venous  system.  The  Invertebrate  Classes have 
neither  chyliferous  nor  lymphatic  vessels.  There  is  no  proper  distinction 
between  the  blood  and  the  product  of  digestion,  or  it  may  rather  be  said  that 
this  product  constitutes  the  blood  itself.  In  those  which  have  a  complete  circu- 
lating apparatus  with  arteries  distinct  from  the  veins — such,  for  example,  as  the 
mollusca — it  is  probable  that  the  veins  which  circulate  over  the  intestines 
absorb  the  products  of  digestion,  and  transfer  them  to  the  region  of  the  respira- 
tory organs.  In  arachnida,  Crustacea,  and  annelida,  whose  apparatus  of  circulation 
is  less  complete,  the  product  of  digestion  passes  through  the  coats  of  the  intestines, 
and  is  diffused  through  the  regions  which  surround  the  digestive  canal,  and  from 
thence,  by  imbibition  and  endosmose,  is  transmitted  to  the  circulatory  vessels. — 
In  Insects  the  liquid  product  of  digestion,  after  it  has  passed  the  coats  of  the 
digestive  tube,  does  not  pass  into  any  circulating  vessels  properly  so  called ;  it 
is  merely  diffused  through  the  cellular  interstices  which  exist  among  the  organs, 
and  thence  into  the  organs  themselves.— Radiata,  expecting  the  echini  and  nolo- 
thuria,  have  no  vascular  system,  and  the  products  of  digestionpass  through  the  sides 
of  the  digestive  cavities  directly  into  the  tissues.  The  acalephce,  which  belong- 
to  this  clas3,  and  which  have  the  form  of  fungi,  present  a  remarkable  arrange- 
ment. The  digestive  cavity  in  these  presents  a  multitude  of  parts,  forming  a 
complicated  network,  and  the  products  of  digestion  escape  through  the  sides 
of  these  minute  reticulated  intestinal  tubes,  then  dispersion  through  the  system 
being  thus  facilitated. 

Absorbing  Apparatus  op  Digestive  Canal. — The  body,  as  we  have  seen, 
receives  the  matter  necessary  for  its  repair  chiefly  by  the  absorption  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  The  structure  and  form  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  the 
smaller  intestine  are  eminently  adapted  to  promote  this  purpose.  The  innu- 
merable glands  or  equivalent  organs  which  arc  spread  over  their  internal  surface, 
enetrating  their  structure,  and  communicating  with  the  veins  and  lymphatics, 
ave  been  already  explained.  Their  form  is  not  less  adapted  to  promote  this 
absorption.  The  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  of  an  adult  person  measures 
about  100  square  inches;  and,  taking  the  average  diameter  of  the  small  intes- 
tine at  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  its  length  at  twenty  feet,,  the  magnitude  of 
its  internal  surface  will  be,  in  round  numbers,  1000  square  inches,  or  something 
more  than  six  square  feet.  This  vast  surface,  combined  with  its  peculiar 
structure,  will  easily  explain  the  celerity  with  which  liquid  matter  flowing  from 
the  stomach  through  the  intestine  is  transported  through  the  circulation. — 
Iard>ier. 
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Tmr  ABSORBING  VESSELS,  considered  as  a  system  or  whole,  are  divisible 
•  *  +  l I  tl,nse  which  return  the  chyle  from  the  alimentary  canal;  and  2 
into  two  sets :  1,  ^fP  ^K™™  idue  0f  nutrition  from  all  the  other  parts  of 

£T  H^LtwVoS^  with  ganglia  or  glands..  The  chyle 

the  body  :  both  aie  connected  m  uieir         (tl    ^  duct)  wujch  is  a  common 

At^W«"S  as  those  of  tt  lymphatics,  which 
resei  voir  10r  if  ceiy  iu„  l  es,— from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and  its 

£IeT  and from  the  sSace  of  the  left  side  of  the  thorax  -from  the  left  lung,  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  and  left  side  of  the  diaphragm, -from  the  left  upper  extre- 
mity and  from  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and  neck    But  the  lymphatic 
SfwHriKe  from  the  right  upper  extremity  the  right  side  of  the  nead  and  | 
I  fX  from  the  ri-ht  lung,  and  from  the  corresponding  half  of  the  hver  and  dia- 
phragm Ton r  the! r  contents,  by  a  short  trunk  Into  the  conflux  of  the  right  sub- 
clavian  and  internal  jugular  veins.   This  vessel  mav  be  called  the  right  lympha- 
tic duct   ft  is  cSmmmiTy  named  the  right  thoracic  duct,  though  no  part  ol  it  kes 
within  that  cavity.   The  duct  of  the  left  side  is  not  entirely  thoracic ;  for  its, 
commencement  is'in  the  abdomen,  and  its  termination  in  the  neck. 
T«i  on  the  Secretory  Orqans.-lntte  construction  of  the  secreting  appa- 
ratus mmbrane,  then,  may  be' said  to  be  disposed  mto  four  elementary  forms 
conS'itSing  cryp  a3  or  vesicles,  follicles,  cceca,  and  tubuh.   Membrane,  disposed : 
hX  these  IlemTntary  forms,  constitutes  the  simple  bodies  by  the  accuniu^ation: 
and  the  varied  arrangement  of  which  the  compound  organs  are  composed 
There  is  no  other  known  element  which  enters  mto  the  composition  of  theJ 
most  complex  secreting  organ. 


Branched  ca;ca,  show- 
ing— 1,  the  caica,  termi- 
nating in,  2,  excretory 
ducts  which  unite  to 
form,  3,  a  common- 
trunk. 


The  basis  of  tne  secreting  canals  consists,  then,  of  membrane  disposed  in  one 
or  other  of  the  elementary  forms.  These  secreting  canals  constitute  a  peculiar 
system  of  organs  wholly  different  from  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  The 
iorm  of  these  organs,  their  structure,  and  their  relation  to  the  blood-vessels  and 
)j<tvps,  have  formed  subjects  of  laborious  investigation  and  of  keen  controversy 
during  several  centuries.  The  honour  of  discovering  the  exact  truth  on  these 
points  is  due  to  very  recent  researches.    Malpighi,  an  Italian,  who  flourished  at 
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Bologna  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  first  to  establish  a 
special  inquiry  into  the  intimate  structure  of  the  secreting  apparatus.  Alter 
many  vears  of  laborious  examination,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  minute 
sac  or  "follicle  is  invariably  interposed  between  the  termination  of  the  capillary 
artery  and  the  commencement  of  the  excretory  duct.  According  to  him,  the 
capillary  artery  conveys  the  blood  to  the  follicle,  separates  from  the  blood 
the  substance  "secreted ;  and  the  excretory  duct  arising  from  one  extremity  of 
the  follicle  conveys  the  secreted  fluid,  when  duly  prepared,  to  its  destined 
situation.  By  injection,  by  dissection,  by  the  microscope,  by  experiment  on 
living  animals,  and  by  the  phenomena  of  disease,  he  conceived  that  he  had  de- 
monstrated that  this  is  the  true  structure  of  the  secreting  apparatus  in  its  most 
complex  form.  This  view  was  generally  acquiesced  in  by  his  contemporaries 
and  by  succeeding  anatomists  and  physiologists ;  and  in  the  time  when  Kuysh 
wrote  was  the  received  opinion. 

Since  every  secreting  organ  is  copiously  supplied  with  blood,  it  follows  that 
a  great  part  of  the  blood  of  the  body  is  always  circulating  in  secreting  organs ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  to  afford  materials  for  the  action  of  these  organs  that  the 
blood  itself  is  formed.  How  do  these  organs  act  upon  the  blood  ?  All  that  is 
known  of  the  course  of  that  portion  of  the  blood  which  flows  through  an  organ 
of  secretion  is,  that  it  passes  into  arteries  of  extreme  minuteness,  which  are 
spread  out  upon  the  external  walls  of  the  elementary  secreting  bodies,  and 
which,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  pass  into  capillary  veins, — nowhere  termi- 
nating by  open  mouths,— nowhere  presenting  visible  outlets  or  pores ;  their 
contents  "probably  transuding  through  their  thin  and  tender  coats  by  the  pro- 
cess of  endosmose.  As  it  is  flowing  through  these  capillary  arteries,  the  blood 
undergoes  the  transformations  effected  by  secretion,  forming,— 1.  The  fluids, 
which  are  added  to  the  aliment,  and  wluch  accomplish  its  solution,  and  change 
it  into  chyme.  2.  The  fluids,  which  are  added  to  the  chyme  to  convert  it 
into  chyle,  and  both  to  chyle  and  lymph,  to  assist  in  their  assimilation.  3. 
The  fluids  which,  poured  into  the  cavities,  facilitate  automatic  or  voluntary 
movements.  4.  The  fluids  which  serve  as  the  media  to  the  organs  of  the 
senses,  by  which  external  objects  are  conveyed  to  the  sentient  extremities  of 
the  nerves  for  their  excitement.  5.  The  fluids  which,  deposited  at  different 
,  points  of  the  cellular  tissue,  when  more  aliment  is  received  than  is  needed, 
serve  as  reservoirs  of  nutriment  to  be  absorbed  when  more  aliment  is  required 
than  can  be  afforded  bv  the  digestive  organs.  6.  The  fluids  which  are  subse- 
quently to  be  converted  into  solids.  7.  The  fluids  which  are  ekminated  from 
the  common  mass,  whether  of  fluids  or  solids,  to  be  carried  out  of  the  system 
as  excrementitious  substances.  8.  In  addition  to  all  these  substances,  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  those  which  are  necessary 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

In  order  to  form  any  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  the  secreting  organs  act 
upon  the  blood,  so  as  to  elaborate  from  it  such  diversified  substances,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  chemical  composition  of  the  different  products  of  secretion, 
ana  the  degrees  in  which  they-  really  differ  from  each  other,  and  form  the 
common  mass  of  blood  out  of  which  they  arc  eliminated.  15y  chemical  analysis, 
it  is  established  that  all  the  substances  which  arc  formed  from  the  blood  by  the 
process  of  secretion  are  either  water,  albumen,  mucus,  jelly,  fibrin,  oil,  resin, 
or  salts;  and,  consequently,  that  all  the  secretions  are  either  aqueous,  albumi- 
nous, mucous,  gelatinous,  fibrinous,  resinous,  oleaginous,  or  saline. 

L  Aqueous  Secretions. — From  the  entire  surface  of  the  skin,  and  also 
from  that  of  the  limp,  there  is  constantly  poured  a  quantity  of  water,  derived 
from  the  blood,  mixed  with  some  animal  matters,  whicli,  however,  arc  so  minute 
m  quantity,  that  they  do  not  communicate  to  the  aqueous  fluid  any  specific 
character. 

2.  Albuminous  SECRETIOSg. — All  the  close  cavities,  as  the  thorax,  tho 
abdomen,  the  pericardium,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  even  the  interstices 
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of  the  cellular  tissue,,  are  constantly  moistened  by  a  fluid  which  is  termed  serous  | 
because  it  is  derived  from  the  scrum  of  the  blood.  This  serous  fluid  consist: 
of  albumen  in.a  fluid  form,  and  it  differs  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  chiefly  i 
in  containing  in  equal  volumes  a  smaller  proportion  of  albumen.  Membranes  01 
all  kinds  consist  essentially  of  coagulated  albumen  :  and  the  albumen,  as  consti- 
tuting these  tissues,  differs  from  albumen  as  existing  in  the  serum  of  the  blooc 
only  in  being  unmixed  with  extraneous  matter,  and  in  being  in  a  solid  form. 

o.  Mucous  Secretions. — As  all  the  close  cavities,  or  those  which  are  pro- 
tected from  the  external  air,  are  moistened  with  a  serous  fluid,  so  all  the  surfaces 
which  are  exposed  to  the  external  air,  as  the  mouth,  the  nostrils,  the  air 
passages,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  alimentary  canal,  are  moistened  with  a 
mucous  fluid.    Mucus  does  not  exist  ah-eady  formed  in  the  blood:  it  is  always 
the  product  of  a  gland.    Some  of  the  mucous  glands  are  among  the  most 
elaborate  of  the  body;  still  the  main  action  of  the  gland  seems  to  be  to 
coagulate  the  albumen  of  the  blood;  for  the  basis  of  mucus  is  coagulated 
albumen.   The  fluid  that  lubricates  the  mucous  surfaces  in  their  whole  extent; 
the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  the  tears,  the  essential  part  of  the  fluid  formed  in 
the  testes  and  in  the  ovaria,  are  mucous  secretions.    Hence  the  most  complex 
and  elaborate  functions  of  the  body,  respiration,  digestion,  reproduction,  -are 
intimately  connected  with  the  mucous  secretions:  nevertheless,  as  far  as  regards , 
their  chemical  nature,  the  mucous  differ  but  slightly  from  the  albuminous  secre-i 
tions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  slight  change  in  the'  secreting  organ  is  sufficient 
to  convert  the  one  into  the  other.   By  the  irritation  of  mercury  on  the  salivary  I  fa 
glands,  the  saliva,  properly  of  a  mucous,  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  sub 
stance  of  an  albuminous  nature ;  and  irritation  in  some  of  the  serous  membrane: 
occasionally  causes  them  to  secrete  a  mucous  fluid. 

4.  Gelatinous  Secretions. — The  proxnnate  principle  termed  jelly  aboundi 
plentifully  in  several  of  the  solids  of  the  body,  and  more  especially  in  the  skin  ; 
but  jelly  does  not  exist  already  formed  in  the  blood.  Yet  it  is  not  the  product 
of  a  gland,  neither  is  there  any  known  organ  by  which  it  is  formed.  Out  of  the. 
body  albumen  is  capable  of  being  converted  in  jelly  by  digestion  in  dilute  nitric; 
acid :  this  conversion  is  probably  effected  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  oxygen 
to  the  albumen.  Albumen  contains  more  carbon  and  less  oxygen  than  jelly; 
the  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  both  being  nearly  the  same.  Accord- 
ing to  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  the  elements  of  albumen  and  jelly  are 

Carbon.       Oxygen.  Hydrogen.  Nitrogen. 
Albumen       .       .     52.883        23.872        7.5-1  15.765 
Jelly       .       .       .      47.881         27-207         7.9H  16.9S8 
The  conversion  of  albumen  into  jelly  is  incessantly  going  on  in  the  system :  tmdc 
the  process  accomplishes  most  extended  and  important  uses.    In  the  lungs-, 
at  the  moment  of  inspiration,  oxygen  enters  into  the  blood  in  a  state  of  loose 
combination  ;  but  in  the  system,  at  every  point  where  the  conversion  of  albumen 
into  jelly  takes  place,  oxygen  probably  enters  into  a  state  of  chemical  combina- 
tion with  albumen ;  and  the  new  proximate  principle,  jelly,  is  the  result.  The 
agent  by  which  this  conversion  is  effected  appears  to  be  the  capillary  artery ; 
the  primary  object  of  the  action  is  the  production  of  a  material  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  the  tissues  of  which  jelly  constitutes  the  basis,  as  the  skin ; 
but  a  secondary  and  most  important  object  is  the  production  of  animal  heat ; 
the  carbon  that  furnishes  oue  material  of  the  fire  being  given  off  by  the  albu- 
men at  the  moment  of  its  transition  into  jelly;  and  the  oxygen  that  furnishes 
the  other  material  of  the  fire  being  afforded  to  the  blood  at  the  moment  ofw$t 
inspiration.   This  view  affords  a  beautiful  exposition  of  the  reason  why  jelly  f  < 
forms  so  large  a  constituent  of  the  skin  in  all  animals.    The  great  combustion 
of  oxygen  and  carbon,  the  main  tire  that  supports  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
is  placed  where  it  is  most  needed,  at  the  external  surface. 

5.  Fibrinous  Secretions. — The  pure  muscular  fibre,  or  the  basis  of  the 
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flesh,  is  identical  with  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  It  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  nitrogen,  the  peculiar  animal  principle,  and  is  consequently  more  highly 
annualized,  than  the  preceding  substances.  It  appears  to  be  simply  discharged 
from  the  circulating  mood  by  the  capillary  arteries,  and  deposited  in  its  appro- 
I  riate  situation ;  no  material  change  in  its  constitution  being,  it  would  seem, 
necessary  to  fit  it  for  its  oiiice. 

A  third  most  important  agent  in  the  process  of  secretion  is  some  influence 
derived  from  the  nervous  system. 

1.  It  is  proved,  by  direct  experiment,  that  the  destruction  of  the  nervous 
apparatus,  or  of  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  stops  the  process  of  secretion. 
By  experiments  performed  by  Mr.  Brodie,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  secretion 
of  the  urine  is  suspended  by  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  brain,  though 
the  circulation  be  maintained  in  its  full  vigour  by  artificial  respiration. 

2.  The  section,  and  still  more  the  removal,  of  a  portion  of  the  sentient  nerves 
of  the  stomach  (the  par  vagum,  or  eighth  pair),  according  to  some  experiment- 
alists, deranges  and  impedes— according  to  others,  totally  arrests — the  process  of 
digestion. 

The  following  vertical  section  of  a  leaf,  from  Dr.  Smith,  shows  how  the  prin 
ciples  of  cellular  structure  and  absorbents  are  carried  out  in  the  vegetable 
creation,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  animated  beings. 

Vi-rtical  section  of  the 
leaf  as  it  appears  when 
seen  highly  magnified 
under  the  microscope. 
1.  Cells  of  the  cuticle 
filled  with  air.  2.  Double 
series  of  cylindrical  cells 
occupying  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  filled  with 
organic  particles.  3.  Irre- 
gular cells  forming  a  reti- 
culated texture  occupy- 
ing the  under  surface  of 
the  leaf.  4.  Interspaces 
hetween  the  cells,  termed 
the  intercellular  passages 
or  air-chambers. 

"Whatever  the  medium  breathed,  the  organic;  tissue  which  constitutes  the 
essential  part  of  the  immediate  organ  of  respiration  is  the  skin.  The  primary 
tissue  of  which  the  skin  is  composed  is  the  cellular,  which,  organised  into 
mucous  membrane,  forms  the  essential  constituent  of  the  skin.  In  all  animals, 
from  the  monad  to  man,  the  skin  covers  both  the  external  and  the  internal  surfaces 
of  tlie  body.  When  forming  the  external  envelope,  this  organ  commonly  retains 
the  name  of  skin  ;  when  forming  the  internal  lining,  it  is  generally  called  mucous 
nembrane ;  and  in  all  animals,  cither  in  the  form  of  an  external  envelope  or  an 
internal  lining,  or  by  both  in  conjunction,  or  by  some  localization  and  modifica- 
tion of  both,  the  skin  constitutes  the  immediate  organ  of  respiration.  In 
different  classes  of  animals  it  is  variously  arranged,  assumes  various  forms,  and 
is  placed  m  various  situations,  according  to  the  medium  breathed,  and  the 
facility  of  bringing  its  entire  surface  into  contact  with  the  surrounding  element; 
but  in  all,  the  organ  and  its  office  are  the  same :  it  is  the  modification  only— that 
modification  being  invariably  and  strictly  adaptation— which  constitutes  the 
■whole  diversity  of  the  immediate  organ  of  respiration." 
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The  following  observations  and  cut  are  from  Dr.  Smith,  showing  a  specimen  of- 
the  lowest  scale  of  animated  beings : — 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  animal  scale,  in  the  countless  tribes  of  the 
polygastrica,  respiration  is  effected  through  the  delicate  membrane  which 
envelops  the  soft  substance  of  which  their  body  is  composed.  The  air  contained 
in  the  water  in  which  they  live,  penetrating  the  porous  external  envelope  per- 
meates every  part  of  their  body ;  aerates  their  nutritive  juices ;  and  converts' them 
immediately  into  the  very  substance  of  their  body.  They  are  not  yet  covered  with 
solid  shells  nor  with  dense  impervious  scales,  nor  with  any  hard  material  which 
would  exclude  the  general  respiratory  influence  of  water,  or  render  necessary  anv 
special  expedient  to  bring  their  respiratory  surface  into  contact  with  the 
element.  But  in  some  tribes  even  of  these  simple  creatures  there  is  visible  bv 
the  microscope  an  afflux  of  their  nutritive  juices  to  the  delicate  pellicle  that 
envelops  them,  m  the  iorm  of  a  vascular  network,  in  which  there  appears  to  be 
a,  motion  ot  fluids,  probably  the  nutritive  juices  flowing  in  the  only  position  of 
the  body  m  which  they  could  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  surrounding- 
element.  In  some  more  highly  advanced  tribes,  as  in  wheel-animalcules,  there 
is  an  obvious  circulating  system  in  vessels  near  the  surface  of  the  skin.  In  other 
tribes,  the  internal  surface  constituting  the  alimentary  canal  is  of  great  extent 
and  width,  and  lorms  numerous  cavities  which  are  often  distended  with  water 
In  this  manner  a  portion  of  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  surface  is  made 
contributary  to  the  function  of  respiration,  and  this  extended  respiration  is  con- 
ducive to  their  great  and  continued  activity,  to  their  rapid  development,  and  to, 
the  extraordmary  fertility  of  their  races. 


Holothuria.  1.  Mouth.  2.  Salivary  sacs. 
3.  Intestine.  4  Cloaca.  5.  Ramified  tubes, 
conveying  water  for  respiration  into  the- 
interior  of  the  body." 


Ganglionic  Nervous  System,  or  Nerves  op  Nutrition.— I  only  give  one- 
engraving  of  this  system :  thev,  however,  are  easily  comprehended  from  the  other 
engravings  of  nerves,  and  only  differ  in  appearance  by  being  mostly  ganglionic  or 
knotted  m  groups.  They  have  no  common  centre,  but  spread  over  the  entire 
body  wherever  nutrition  'is  required,  and  that  of  course  is  in  every  large  or 
minutc  part  of  the  frame.  Lardner,  in  his  Animal  Physics,  lias  some  beautiful 
cuts  of  this  system  of  nerves,  one  large  cut  showing  the  ganglionic  nerves  ot  tne- 
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whole  body.  The  reader  is  referred  to  my  notice  of  this  fourth  order  of  nerves, 
at  pases  24,  25. 

The  organic  nerves  are  spread  out  in  countless  numbers  upon  the  great 


1.  Under  surface  of 
the  liver,  turned  up, 
to  bring  into  view  the 
anterior  surface  of  the 
Btomach.  2.  Gall- 
bladder. 3.  Organic 
nerves  enveloping  the 
trunks  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 4.  Pyloric  ex- 
tremity of  the  stomach 
and  commencement 
of  the  duodenum,  o. 
Contracted  portion  of 
the  pylorus.  6.  Situa- 
tion of  the  hour-glass 
contraction  of  the 
stomach,  here  imper- 
fectly represented.  7  • 
Omentum. 


VIEW  OF  THE  OKGANIC  NERVES  OF  THE  STOMACH.  Dr.  Smith.. 

trunks  of  the  arteries,  so  as  to  give  them  a  complete  envelope;  these  nerves,, 
never  quitting  the  arteries,  accompany  them  in  all  their  ramifications,  and  the 
fibril  oi  the  nerve  is  ultimately  lost  upon  the  capillary  termination  of  the  artery. 
It  is  by  these  organic  nerves  that  the  stomach  is  enabled  to  perform  its  organic 
functions,  which,  for  the  reason  assigned,  is  placed  beyond  volition,  and  is- 
without  consciousness.  By  the  nerves  derived  from  the  sentient  system,  which 
mingle  with  the  organic,  the  function  of  nutrition  is  brought  into  relation  with 
the  percipient  mind,  and  is  made  part  of  our  sentient  nature.  By  the  commix- 
ture of  these  two  sets  of  nerves,  derived  from  these  two  portions  of  the  nervous 
system,  though  we  have  no  direct  consciousness  of  the  digestive  process — con- 
sciousness ceasing  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  agency  of  volition  stops— yet 
pleasurable  sensation  results  from  the  due  pcrformauce  of  the  function.  Hence  the 
feeling  of  buoyancy,  exhilaration,  and  vigour,  the  pleasurable  consciousness  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  health,  when  the  action  of  the  stomach  is  sound: 
hence  the  depression,  listlcssncss,  and  debility,  the  painful  consciousness 
which  we  call  disease,  when  the  action  of  the  stomach  is  unsound:  hence,, 
too,  the  influence  of  the  mental  state  over  the  organic  process ;  the  rapidity 
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and  perfection  with  which  the  stomach  works  when  the  mind  is  happy  

when  the  repast  is  but  the  occasion  and  accompaniment  of  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul  •  the  slowness  and  imperfection  with  which  the  stomach 
works  when  the  mind  is  harassed  with  care,  struggling  against  adverse  events  or 
is  in  sorrow  and  without  hope ;  when  the  friend  that  sat  by  our  side,  and  with 
whom  wc  were  wont  to  take,  sweet  counsel,  is  gone,  and  therefore  '"one  that 
which  made  it  life  to  live. 

"  Renovation  is  the  primary  and  essential  office  of  the  stomach,  and  its  organic 
nerves  enable  it  to  supply  the  ever-recurring  wants  of  the  system.  Gratification 
of  appetite  is  a  secondary  and  subordinate  office  of  the  stomach,  and  its  sentient 
nerves  enable  it  to  produce  the  state  of  pleasurable  consciousness  when  its  organic 
function  is  duly  performed.  By  the  double  office  thus  assigned  it,  the  stomach  is 
rendered  what  Mr.  Hunter  named  it,  the  centre  of  sympathies." — Br.  Smith 

"  The  Muscles  op  the  Body  are  the  agents  by  which  its  different  efforts' and 
movements  are  performed.  In  ordinary  language  they  are  known  by  the  name 
•of  flesiL  _  Flesh  is  muscle.  A  muscle  is  a  compound  structure,  made  up  of 
■cellular  tissue  for  its  basis,  which  encloses  it  in  its  areole  fibrine  as  the  essential 
constituent.  _  Tendinous  fibres  are  superadded  in  most  muscles,  particularly  at 
their  extremities,  forming  the  means  of  attachment  to  the  perisotum  and  the 
bones.  When  we  look  at  a  muscle  dissected,  it  evidently  appears  made  up  of 
fibres  arranged  in  a  defined  direction;  several  of  these  are  observed  to  be  aggre- 
gated into  bundles,  each  of  which  is  detached  from  the  rest  by  a  thin  lamilla  of 
delicate  cellular-  tissue.  Each  bundle  again  admits  of  being  separated  into  fibre, 
and  these  into  fabrilla ;  and  the  separation  may  be  continued  until  we  at  length 
-arrive  at  some  so  minute  as  to  be  incapable  of  further  division.  The  muscles 
thus  formed  of  bundles  or  groups  of  fibres,  cither  singly  or  in  various  combina- 
tions, draw  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  skeleton  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  put  them  in  motion  or  steady  and  fix  them  as  circumstances  require.  The 
skeleton  of  man  contains  more  than  two  hundred  separate  pieces,  and  the  muscles 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  pairs." — Quain  and  Wilson. 

Muscles.  (Lardncr.) — The  apparatus  by  which  the  bones  are  held  together 
being  described,  it  remains  to  show  how  those  movements  of  which  they  are 
severally  susceptible  are  imparted  to  them.  The  bones  themselves  are  merely 
passive  instruments and  the  ligaments  by  which  they  are  connected,  the  form's 
given  to  them  at  the  joints,  the  cartilaginous  coatings,  and  synovial  apparatus, 
are  provided  respectively  for  facilitating,  but  not  at  all  for  originating,  their 
motions.  The  apparatus  by  which  the  motions  are  immediately  produced  are 
fibrous  bands  and  masses  of  flesh  called  muscles,  which  constitute  that  part  ot 
the  animal  body  which  when  used  for  human  food  is  called  merit.  With  the 
visible  fibrous  structure  of  the  muscular  tissue  every  one  must  be  familial-. 
Muscles  consist  of  fibres  ranged  generally  side  by  side,  parallel  to  each  other. 
They  are  extended  between  the  bones,  to  one  or  both  of  which  they  are  intended 
to  impart  motion ;  or,  as  in  the  face  and  eye,  one  end  only  is  attached  to  bone. 
The  muscle  itself,  however,  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the  bone.  At  its 
extremities  it  gradually  takes  the  form  of  tendinous  fibres,  totally  different  in 
their  physical  character  from  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  itself. 

"Tendons. — These  tendinous  fibres  are  sometimes  collected  into  a  single  cord 
called  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  in  the  bone  so  firmly  that  before  it  can  be 
detached  from  it  the  bone  itself  would  be  broken." — Larduer. 

Muscular.  ]foBCE. — Anatomists  and  physiologists  have  not  determined  with 
certainty  the  mechanical  change  by  which  muscular  contraction  is  produced. 
When  tlie  muscular  tissue  is  submitted  to  a  microscope  of  moderate  magnifying 
power,  one,  for  example,  of  live  or  six  times  the  linear  dimensions,  each  fibre  is 
found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  fasciculi,  each  similar  to  the  original  fibre. 

The  contractile  power  of  the  muscles  which  have  been  described  can,  in 
general,  only  be  called  into  action  by  the  dictate  of  the  will.  Hence  thej  are 
called  voluntary  muscles,  and  examples  of  them  arc  presented  by  the  muscles 
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which  impart  motion  to  the  principal  members  of  the  body.  Thus,  the  muscles 
by  •which  the  legs  or  arms  are  moved  can  only  be  brought  into  play  by  the 


Fig.  1.  Tig.  2. 


In  Fig.  1,  a  represents  a  small  portion  of  a  muscle  in  its  natural  size, 
cut  transversely  at  its  extremity,  b  represents  the  same  object 
magnified  five  times  in  its  linear  dimensions,  the  component  fibres 
of  which,  it  consists  being  rendered  apparent.  Fig.  2  represents  a 
part  of  a  muscle  submitted  to  a  much  higher  magnifying  power, 
in  which  the  structure  of  each  separate  fibre  is  shown  as  marked  by 
a  series  of  transverse  stria;.  The  terminal  section  is  shown  at  a  a,  the 
transverse  stria?  at  6  b,  and  a  single  fibre  split  into  its  component 
fibrillar  at  c. 

operation  of  the  will.  There  are  some  muscies  which  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
subject  to  the  will,  but  also  act  independently  of  it.  The  muscles  which  move 
the  chest  in  respiration  present  examples  of  this  class.  The  will  has  the  power 
of  accelerating,  retarding,  or  even  of  temporarily  suspending  the  act  of  respira- 
tion ;  but  when  the  will  exercises  no  influence  on  the  organs  of  respiration,  as 
when  the  mind  is  engaged  in  other  objects,  or  in  sleep,  the  process  of  respira- 
tion goes  on  with  perfect  regularity. 

I  s  voluntary  Muscles. — There  arc  some  muscles  over  which  the  will  has  no 
control  whatever,  and  which  arc  hence  called  involuntary  muscles.  The  heart, 
and  the  muscles  entering  into  the  structure  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  are 
examples  of  this  class.  Except  the  heart,  they  do  not  present  stria;.  The 
involuntary  muscles,  and  those  of  a  mixed  character,  like  the  voluntary  muscles, 
absorb  a  certain  amount  of  animal  energy  by  their  contraction,  and  consequently 
such  contraction  could  not  be  maintained  continuously  without  exhausting  the 
animal  power.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  nature  has  so  regulated  the  organiza- 
tion, that  all  muscular  action  winch  is  independent  of  the  will  is  internetting,  so 
that  the  intervals  of  muscular  repose  or  relaxation  are,  on  the  whole,  equal  to 
those  of  muscular  tension.  The  heart  of  an  animal  beat  s  incessantly,  sleeping  or 
waking,  during  the  continuance  of  its  vitality  ;  and  this  action  may  continue  in 
man  even  for  a  century.  The  muscles,  however,  which  produce  it  arc  never  in  a 
state  of  tension  for  more  than  a  moment,  so  that  they  arc  enabled  to  recover 
their  energy  in  the  alternate  intervals  of  their  relaxation. 
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rhe  various 
bands  or  mus- 
cles are  here 
well  delini- 
ated  ;  notice 
the  muscle 
round  the  lips 
to  move  the 
lips  at  plea- 
sure. These 
muscles,  it 
must  be  borne 
in  mind,  are 
acted  upon  by 
the  will  from 
the  nervous 
centres  in  the 
base  of  the 
brain,  through 
the  telegraph 
wires,  ornerves- 
of  motion  and 
sensation  in  the 
spinal  column. 


muscles  op  the  pace. — Lardncr. 

A  stratum  consisting  of  five'  or  six  muscles  (i,  2,  3,  4,  5),  of  considerable 
surface,  but  little  thickness,  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  head  from  the  brows 
to  the  back  of  the  neck,  called  by  anatomists,  according  to  their  local  position, 
occipital,  frontal,  and  auricular,  the  action  of  which  is  to  move  the  scalp,  with 
the  hair,  the  ears,  the  integuments  of  the  forehead  and  temples,  and  the  mows. 
By  their  contraction,  the  eyebrows  are  drawn  upwards,  the  skin  of  the  forehead 
thrown  into  transverse  folds  and  wrinkles,  the  scalp  and  hair  moved  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  the  features  thereby  made  to  express  various  and  often 
opposite  emotions,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  to  which  the  action  of 
these  muscles  is  called  into  play.  Joy,  surprise,  astonishment,  or  ecstacy,  are 
attended  with,  or  expressed  by,  a  certain  elevation  of  the  brows.  The  con- 
tractions and  wrinkling  of  the  forehead,  and  the  approach  of  the  brows  to  each 
other,  involve  the  more  violent  class  of  emotions,  such  as  anger,  hatred,  indigna- 
tion, and  menace. 

The  eyes  and  eyelids,  with  their  appendages,  are  moved  by  not  less  than 
twelve  jpair  of  muscles,  of  which,  however,  one  onlv,  called  the  orbicular  (fi),  is 
superficially  visible.  These  govern  the  entire  play  of  the  eyeball  and  the  eyelids, 
the  flow  and  suppression  of  tears,  and,  in  part,  the  gestures  of  the  brow.  They 
combine,  therefore,  with  the  muscles  above  mentioned,  in  the  expression  of 
anger  and  menace,  and  also  assume  the  gestures  which  express  the  very  different 
and  opposite  sentiments  of  tenderness,  love,  grief,  mental  pleasure,  and 
anguish. 

The  nose  and  nostrils  are  moved  by  six  pair  of  muscles,  three  only  of  which 
(7,8,9)  are  superficially  apparent;  and  lifteen  pairs  are  appropriated  to  the 
various  motions  of  the  lips,  the  chin,  the  checks,  and  the  lower  jaw. 
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"  It  will  be  observed,  that  one  of  the  most  voluminous  muscles,  called  the 
masseters  (12),  is  appropriated— aided  by  another,  not  apparent  superficially — to 
the  motion  of  the  lower  jaw ;  that  motion  being  subject,  in  the  act  of  mastication, 
to  a  greater  amount  of  resistance  than  any  other  facial  gesture. 

"The  motions  of  the  neck,  and  consequently  of  the  liead,  are  subject  to  the 
action  of  about  forty  pairs  of  muscles,  of  which  a  small  number  only  are  super- 
ficially visible.  And  some  of  those  which  appear  in  the  figure  do  not  belon? 
exclusively  to  the  neck,  but  are  shared  between  it  and  the  trunk. 

"Eight  pair  of  muscles  are  more  or  less  called  into  play  to  make  the  head  in- 
cline forwards,  among  which  is  the  long  muscle  (19),  extending  from  the  ear  to 
the  point  where  the  clavicle  (32)  is  articulated  with  the  sternum,  or  breast- 
bone ;  another,  called  the  mylo-hyoidean,  extending  downwards  from  the  jaw  • 
and  another,  the  digastric  (21,  22),  extending  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
jaw  on  one  side,  and  its  outer  extremity  on  the  other,  to  the  hyoid  bone  (23). 

The  anterior  muscles 
shown  in  Fig.  56,  though 
located  upon  the  trunk, 
act,  for  the  most  part, 
in  moving  the  arms  and 
shoulders.    The  super- 
ficial ones  on  the  left 
side   of  Fig.    56  are 
few    in    number,  and 
great  in  extent.  The 
great    pectoral  muscle 
(56,  2 , 3)  has  its  origin 
along  the  edge  of  the 
breast-hone  (56,  i),  and 
along    something  less 
than  half  the  length  of 
the  clavicle  (56, 6)  and 
from   these    lines  the 
fibres  converge  to  a  point 
a  little  below  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  and  on 
the  inside  part  of  that 
bone.     The  clavicular 
fibres  of  this  muscle, 
therefore,  draw  the  arm 
obliquely  upwards  and 
inwards,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  secure  the  head 
of  the  bone  in  its  socket; 
while  the  sternal  fibres, 
being  nearly  horizontal, 
draw  it  inwards  towards 
the  side.     The  lesser 
pectoral  muscle,  which 
is  covered  by  the  greater, 
is  shown  at  56, l3.  It 
is  attached  at  its  origin 
to  three  of  the  ribs,— the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  at  its  insertion  to  a 
process  (the  coracoid;  of  the  scapula. 

atSt.,f^te^inSerti.°n  °f  thc  grcat  scrrated  muscle,  already  described 
attached  to  the  nbs  is  shown  at  56,       The  front  part  of  the  deltoid,  already 
menUoned,  is  also  shown  at  50,  ».  "ireauy 


II 
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"  Seven  pair  of  muscles  are  employed,  together  or  separately,  in  inclining  the 
head  backwards,  among  which  there  appear  in  the  figure  the  trapezius  (20) 
and  the  splenitis  (28).  Seven  pair  are  engaged  in  inclining  the  head  sidewards, 
several  of  which  are  also  those — such  as  10  and  20— which  incline  the  head 
backwards." 

(Jjcerdner.) — The  principal  anterior  muscles  of  the  trunkand  shoulders  are  shown, 
in  Eig.  56,  those  on  the  left  being  superficial,  and  those  on  the  right  the  deeper 
layer  covered  by  the  former.  In  proportion  to  the  surface  over  which  they  are 
spread,  these  muscles  are  much  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  back,  a  circum- 
stance which  naturally  arises  from  the  fact  already  indicated,  that  the  weight  of 
the  trunk,  being  chiefly  in  front  of  the  spine,  is  altogether  supported  and,  for 
the  most  part,  moved  by  the  posterior  muscles. 

In  Kg.  54  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  back,  including  the  neck,  shoulder, 
aud  haunch,  are  shown  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine;  and  those  of  the  second 
layer,  disclosed"by  the  removal  of  the  former,  on  the  right  side. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  HAND. 
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MUSCLES  OP  THE  HAND,  STRIPT  OF  THE  SKIN.  Quain  and  WilsOll 


"  The  bracelet  called  the  annular  ligament,  which  retains  the  tendons  upon  the 
■wrist,  is  only  a  part  of  a  more  extensive  system  of  membranous  binding, 
enveloping  generally  the  muscles  and  their  tendons.  Wherever  a  considerable 
change  of  direction  takes  place  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  elbow  and 
wrist,  this  membrane  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  a  strap  or  band.  The 
tendons  of  the  brachial  muscles,  after  passing  within  the  annular  ligament  of 
the  wrist,  pass  along  the  hand,  and  most  of  them  along  the  fingers.  They  arc 
confined  on  the  hand  by  a  membrane  such  as  that  just  described,  and  on  the 
fingers  by  ligaments,  which  retain  them  in  their  position  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  in  which  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  acts.  Thus  we  may  conceive 
the  tendons  and  muscles  of  the  hand  and  fingers  retained  in  their  position  by 
being  enclosed  in  a  membranous  and  ligamentous  glove ;  and,  in  the  same 
manner,  those  of  the  arm  and  humerus,  by  a  membranous  sleeve  extending  up. 
wards  from  the  superior  edge  of  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist." — Lardner. 
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muscles  of  the  arm. — Lardner 

View  of  the  supinators  of  the 
radius  and  hand.  1.  The  hu- 
merus. 2.  The  ulna.  3.  The 
radius.  4.  The  muscle  called 
the  long  supinator,  passing  to 
be  inserted  into  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  radius.  5.  The 
muscle  called  the  short  supi- 
nator, surrounding  the  upper 
part  of  the  radius. 


VIEW  OF  THE  PRONATORS 
OF  THE  HAND. 

1.  Lower  end  of  the 
humerus.  2.  The  radius. 
3.  The  ulna.  4.  The 
muscle  called  the  round 
pronator,  one  of  the 
powerful  pronators  of 
the  hand. 


MUSCLES. 
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A  view  of  the  muscles  called  intercostals,  filling  up  the 
spaces  between  the  ribs. — Dr.  Smith. 
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(Dr.  Zarduer.)  The  muscles  which  surround  the  tliigh  bone,  between  the  lup 
and  the  knee,  are  shown  in  Figs.  70  and  71 ;  the  former  presenting  a  posterior 
and  the  latter  an  anterior  view  of  the  left  thigh. 

Of  these  muscles,  701,  705,  71',  71J,  713,  71".  7F,  and  7T3  originate  in  the 


Kg.  71. 


pelvis,  have  their  insertions  in  the  thigh-bone,  and  are  therefore  motor  muscles 
of  the  thigh.  All  the  others,  passing  below  the  knee,  are  inserted  in  one  or 
other  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  of  which  accordingly  they  are  cither  flexors  or 
extensors,  according  as  they  are  inserted  in  the  posterior  or  anterior  part. 

The  muscles  which  surround  the  bones  of  the  leg,  like  those  which  invest  the 
fore-arm,  throw  out  low  tendons,  which,  passing  down  the  instep  and  to  the  heel, 
are  inserted  in  the  bones  of  the  foot  and  toes  in  the  same  manner  as  those  ol  the 
fore-arm  arc  inserted  in  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  ringers.  And  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  bellies  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  form  the  fleshy  mass  at  its  iipper 
part,  tapering  into  mere  tendons  at  the  wrist,  the  bellies  of  the  muscles  of  the 
leg  form  the  fleshy  part  of  the  calf,  tapering  as  they  descend  into  tendons  which 
surround  the  instep  and  heel.  , 

The  patella,  or  knee-pan,  is  a  light  but  strong  bone,  of  the  figure  of  the  heart 


irtrscLES. 
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ob  painted  on  playing  cards,  placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  joint  of  the  knee  and 
attached  by  a  strong  ligament  to  the  tibia,  the  motions  of  which  it  follows 
It  *  lodged,  when  the  knee  is  extended,  in  a  cavity  formed  for  it  in  the  femur : 
when  bent,  in  a  cavity  formed  for  it  at  the  fore  part  of  the  knee  ' 


'.til 


Fig-  72-  Fig.  73. 

»•  wHe?  £  Rg^"*"**-1  mUSCl6a  01  the  left  le*  *  S*en  in  Fig.  72,  and 


rani! 
Fig.  73. 
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View  of  the  muscles  that 
bend  the  thigh.  1,  the 
muscle  called  psoas  ;  2,  the 
muscle  called  iliacus ;  3, 
tendons  of  these  muscles, 
going  to  be  inserted  into* 
the  trochanter  minor  of  the 
femur. — Dr.  Smith. 


1J.GAMENTS. 


General  -view  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
knee-joint.    1,  lower  end  of  the  femur; 
2,  upper  end  of  the  tibia ;  3,  upper  end 
of  the  fibula ;  4,  the  patella ;  5,  united 
tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  ;  6,  liga- 
ments of  the  patella  ;  7,  the  capular  in-  L^llsi' 
■vestment  of  the  knee;   S,  the  internal 
lateral  ligament ;  9,  the  external  lateral  « 
ligaments  ;  10,  the  posterior  ligament ;  11,  10 
the  ligament  connecting  the  tibia  and  \| 
fibula  ;  12,  a  portion  of  the  inter-osseous  g 
ligament. 


General  view  of  the  posterior  ligaments  of 
the  ankle-joint.  1,  Lower  end  of  the  tibia; 
2,  lower  end  of  the  fibula ;  3,  astragalus  ; 
4,  os  calcis  ;  5,  ligament  between  the  tibia 
and  fibula ;  6,  ligament  passing  from  the 
fibula  to  the  astragalus  ;  7,  ligament  passing 
from  the  fibula  to  the  os  calcis ;  8,  ligament 
passing  from  the  tibia  to  the  astragalus. 
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Anterior  -view  of  tlie  bones 
forming  the  ankle-joint.  1,  lower 
end  of  trie  tibia  ;  2,  production  of 
the  tibia,  forming  the  inner  ankle; 
3,  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  forming 
the  outer  ankle ;  4,  upper  part  of 
the  astragalus  :  these  tlrree  bones 
form  the  ankle-joint;  5,  5,  5,  other 
bones  of  the  tarsus  ;  6,  6,  6,  G,  6, 
metatarsal  bones. — Dr.  Smith. 


No.  3,  termination  of  the  spine  ;  1,  2,  4,  6,  bones  connected  with  the  hip. 

(Lardner.) 


THE  HIP-JOINT. 

A  view  of  the  head  of 
the  femur  drawn  out  of  its 
socket,  and  suspended  by 
the  round  ligament,  to 
show  more  clearly  the 
action  of  the  ligament  in 
retaining  the  head  of  the 
femur  in  its  socket.  Itheu- 
matism  sometimes  attacks 
this  ligament  and  the  con- 
necting muscles,  and  forces 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
out  of  the  socket. 


SPINAL  CKBEBEAli  nx<u 


BRAIX  AND  SPINAL  MAttROW. 

The  dura  mater  remo-ved  from  the  brain,  and 
spread  open  along  the  spinal  cord,  so  as  to  dis  • 
play  the  pia  mater,  covered  by  the  thin  and 
transparent  arachnoid  membrane.— Quain  and 
Wilson. 

Nos.  1,  1,  the  convolutions  of  the  two  hemi 
spheres  of  the  cerebrum  covered  by  their  vas- 
cular membrane,  the  pia  mater ;  2,  the  median 
fissure  between  the  hemispheres,  which  receives 
the  falx  major;  3,  3,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum,  also  invested  with  pia  mater ;  4, 
the  superior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum; 
5,  5,  the  fissure  separating  the  posterior  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum,  which 
lodges  the  tentorium  cerebelli;  6,  the  depres- 
sion between  the  two  lobes  of  the  cerebellum, 
lodging  the  falx  minor ;  7,  7,  the  dura  mater  ot 
the°spinal  cord  laid  open  :  it  is  entirely  removed 
below ;  8,  8,  the  membrana  dentata,  or  ligamen- 
tum  denticulatum,  connecting  the  sides  of  the 
spinal  cord  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura 
mater ;  9,  the  superior  swelling  of  the  spinal 
cord;  10,  the  middle  or  brachial  swelling  ;  11, 
the  inferior  or  lumbar  swelling  ;  12,  the  cauda 
equina;  13,  the  posterior  longitudinal  fissure; 
14,  14,  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

a,  a,  the  eight  cervical  nerves ;  6,  b,  the 
twelve  dorsal  nerves;  c,  c,  the  five  lumbar 
nerves ;  d,  d,  the  five  sacral  nerves ;  e,  the  two 
coccygeal  nerves. 

Ajlachnoid— The  arachnoid  (cobweb)  mem- 
brane, so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  spider's 
web  in  its  texture,  is  the  second  coating.  Part 
of  it  is  in  immediate  contact  with,  and  insepar- 
able from,  the  dura  mater,  which  has  so  far  the 
character  of  a  fibro-serous  membrane.  A  space 
intervenes  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia 
meter,  filled  with  a  liquid  called  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid. — Lardner. 
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HONES  OP  THE  KNEE- 
JOINT. 

No.  5,  the  patella  oi 
knee-cap ;  No.  6,  the 
upper  end  of  the  fibula 
or  small  bone  of  the  leg ; 
No.  1,  thigh  bone  ;  3,  leg 
bone. — From  Dr.  Smith. 


Tracing  them  from  without  inwards  we  see,  then,  that  the  various  coverings 
.afforded  to  the  brain,  the  central  organ  of  the  animal  life  seated  m  its  vaulted 
■cavity,  are-l,  The  tegument,  consisting  of  the  skm  and  of  cellular  and  adipose 


a,  the  scalp,  turned  down;  4, 
the  cut  edge  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull ;  c,  the  external  strong  mem- 
brane of  the  brain  (dura  mater) 
suspended  by  a  hook  ;  d,  the  left 
hemisphere  of  the  brain,  showing 
its  convolutions;  e,  the  superior 
edn-e  of  the  right  hemisphere ; 
f,  "the  fissure  between  the  two 
hemispheres. 


membrane.  2,  Beneath  the  tegument,  musc.es  m  %^XioiS,fh  ek,  strong 
comparatively  slender  and  delicate:  at  the.  sides .and  ^Sane  termed  the 
and  powerful.  3,  Beneath  the  muscfes,  a  thin  hut  dense  membrane, 


SPINAL  CEREBKAL  NERVES.  '±"-L 

pericrania  lining  the  external  ^tSSJCMi 
Lricranium,  the  bony  substa uce,0^  *h,freCr"XdSf  mterposed  between  them. 
Sony  plates  with  a  spongy  ^  st+  ^  bony  substance  of  the 

5,  Immediately,  in  contact  Ayitli  the  8*™JJ 01  ^  str0ng  membrane,  caUed 
Cranium,  and  forming  its  mterna L  bung, ^  COTeriS  to  tlie°brain,  bnt  sending 
the  dura  wafer  not  only  affording  i a  genera  c over in  membrane  lining 

IfflS'ltar Sf SjjJto^tA        *"  entire  surface  of 


This  cut  is  from  Quain  and  Wilson's  beautifully-coloured  drawing  in  their 
Nerves  of  the  Human  Body.    v 

"The  base  of  the  brain,  displaying  the  origins  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  No.  1, 
the  first  cercoral  nerve,  the  olfactory,  to  the  nose  ;  No   2,  the  second  optic 
nerve  to  the  eye ;  No.  3,  nerve  of  motion  to  the  eye ;  X,  nerve  to  the  ear 
O,  junction  with  spinal  column,  the  medulla  oblongata;  D,  the  cerebellum, 
E,  pons  Varolii. 
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the  brain,  termed  the  araehnoid  tunic.  7,  A  tliin  and  delicate  membrane  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  substance  of  the  brain,  descending  between  all  its  con- 
volutions, lining  all  its  cavities,  and  enveloping  all  its  fibres,  called  the  pia  mater. 
S,  An  aqueous  fluid,  contained  between  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the  pia 
mater.  Skin,  muscle,  pericranium,  bone,  dura  mater,  arachnoid  membrane,  pia 
mater,  and  aqueous  fluid,  superimposed  one  upon  another,  form,  then,  the 
covering  and  defence  of  the  brain ;  so  great  is  the  care  taken  to  protect  this  soft 
and  tender  substance. — Dr.  Smith. 


"  In  this  drawing  the  development  of  the  brain  from  the  primitive  fasciculi  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  formation  of  the  diverging  fibres,  described  by 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  are  exhibited.  A  section  has  been  made  through  the 
outer  third  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cerebellum;  the  cms  cerebelh  has 
been  divided,  and  the  outer  convolutions  of  the  right  hemisphere  carefully 
raised  in  the  direction  of  the  fib'reSV"-—  Quoin  and  Wilson. 

a.  The  medulla  oblongata,  b.  The  corpus  pyramidnle.  c.  The  fibres  of  the 
corpus  pyramidale  expanding  in  the  grey  substance  of  the  pons  ^  arohi. 
d  The  wns  Varolii.  B.  The  divided  edge  of  the  transverse  or  converging 
fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii,  p.  Tire  passage  of  the  fibres  ot  the  coitus  pyranii- 
<lale  through  the  crus  cerebri,  o.  The  course  of  the  fibres  through  the  thala- 
mus opticus,  the  inferior  cerebral  ganglion  of  Gall  h.  The  corpus  striatum 
(superior  cerebral  ganglion,  Gall),  from  which  the  fibres  diverge  to  the ^convo- 
lutions of  the  middle  and  anterior  lobes.  I.  The  lower  part  of  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  cerebrum,  k.  The  anterior  lobe.  g  The  posterior  lobe.  * .The 
corpus  olivare.  n.  The  ganglion  of  the  corpus  olivare.  o,  o.  I  he  course  ot 
ot  the  corpus  olivare  through  the  pons  Varolii,  crus  corelm  thalanins 
opticus  and  corpus  striatum,  to  expand  into  the  upper  COUYolufaofe irftto 
hemisphere  and  posterior  lobe.  r.  The  corpus  restiforme.  * Jhefitertof 
the  corpus  restiforme  entering  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum.  *. The  coipus 
dentatum  (vel  rhomboideum),  or  ganglion  of  the  cerebellum  s.  The  P^ssus 
e  cerebcllo  ad  testes,  or  fibres  of  communication  between  the  cerebellum  and 
cerebrum. 
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Section  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  showing  the  NERVOUS  CENTRES  from 
and  upon  -which  the  mind  makes  impressions  to  communicate  sensation  and 
motion  to  every  part  of  the  body  through  its  telegraphic  system,  the  nerves, 
which  here  all  concentrate.  i>  is  the  forepart  of  the  brain,  top  of  the  forehead  ; 
a  is  the  cerebellum  at  the  back  of  the  head,  cut  open  to  show  other  parts.  A 
gTeat  deal  has  been  written  on  the  pituary  gland,  No.  11,  as  the  one  central 
point  where  the  mind  acts  from. — See  page  13  of  this  Work. 

1.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  2,  the  anterior  corner  of 
the  lateral  ventricles ;  3,  part  of  the  corpus  striatum  ;  4,  the  anterior  commissure 
■of  the  third  ventricle ;  5,  the  crura  of  the  fornix  ;  7,  the  thalamus  opticus  ; 

8,  the  fissure  between  the  thalami  optici,  which  is  called  the  third  ventricle ; 

9,  the  foramen  commune  posterius  ;  11,  the  pineal  gland;  12,  the  coipora 
<iuadrigemina ;  13,  the  corpus  geniculatum  internum  of  the  thalamus  opticus; 
14,  part  of  the  corpus  geniculatum  externum ;  15,  the  hippocampus  major  ; 
16,  the  corpus  fimbriatum  ;  17,  the  pes  hippocampi  ;  18,  the  cut  surface  of  the 
hippocampus  major,  showing  the  convoluted  arrangement  of  the  grey  and 
"white  substance  of  which  it  consists ;  1 9,  20,  the  upper  surface  of  the  cms 
cerebri ;  21,  the  processus  i  cerebello  ad  testes ;  22,  the  valve  of  Vienssens ; 
23,  the  middle  portion  of  the  cerebellum  connecting  the  two  lateral  lobes. — 
(£tain  and  Witetm. 
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II    VIEW  OP   THE  CONSTITUENT   CORDS   OF  THE 
g  |        SPINAL  MARROW,  SEPARATED,  AND  UNIT- 
ING IN  THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  THE  BRAIN. — 

Lardner. 

G.  Anterior  cord  dividing  itself  into  two, 
of  which  the  innermost  contributes  to  the 
formation  of  the  corresponding  pyramid ; 
7,  middle  or  lateral  cord,  divided  into  four, 
which  pass  from  the  left  to  the  right  side, 
intersecting  an  equal  number  of  similar 
ones  coming  from  the  opposite  side,  and 
taking  the  inverse  direction ;  8,  the  pyra- 
mids, of  which  the  right  is  cut  off  imme- 
diately above  the  intersection,  to  show  the 
olivary  body  (13)  behind  it. 


A,  Spinal  marrow  ;  b,  root  of 
spinal  nerve  from  back  por- 
tion ;  c,  root  from  front  por- 
tion ;  D,  ganglion  on  the  pos- 
terior part ;  e,  the  two  parts 
united  in  one  cord;  F,  the 
outer  coating  of  spinal  marrow. 


A  section  of  the  spinal  marrow,  showing  the  connexion  between  it  and  the 
spinal  nerves  by  double  roots,  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation 

According  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Magendie  and  others  a  par  of  the filam ,ento 
which  compose  each  spinal  nerve  rise  from  f  or  terminate  in]  the  P0™^ 
and  a  part  from  the  front  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  (Sec  Eng.)  ^ose 
rise  from  the  back  portion,  b,  almost immediately  run iinto  » 
proceeding  from  this,  they  unite  with  those  that  com >  trorn .the  front  portion^ 
and  form  the  cord  e,  which  goes  out  to  be  dispersed  over  the  body.    Bui  » 
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entering  into  the  formation  of  the  cord;  the  filaments  retain  their  filamentary 
form  and  original  character,  and  are  again  ultimately  separated.  The  filaments 
which  rise  from  [or  terminate  in]  the  back  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  are  the 
nerves  of  animal  sensation.  Some  few  of  those  are  distributed  to  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion,  and  endow  those  organs  with  a  small  degree  of  animal  sensi- 
bility, by  which  the  mind  is  informed  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  obedien  ce 
to  the  will,  and  enabled  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the  action.  The  rest  of  the 
posterior  filaments  proceed  to  the  outer  skin  of  the  body,  and  by  endowing  it 
with  a  high  degree  of  animal  sensibility,  constitute  it  a  general  organ  of  touch, 
which  is  the  fundamental  animalfacultyof  external  relation.  They  however  abound 
more  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  In  man,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  pre- 
-eminently  qualified  for  this  function. — Graham, 


Transverse  section  of  Human  Spinal  Cord,  through,  the  middle  of  the  lumbar 
enlargement,  showing  on  the  right  side  the  course  of  the  nerve-roots,  and  on 
the  left  the  position  of  the  principal  tracts  of  vesicular  matter  : — a,  a,  anterior 
columns  ;  p,  p,  posterior  columns  ;  l,  l,  lateral  columns ;  a,  anterior  median 
fissure  ;  p,  posterior  median  fissure  ;  b,  b,  b,  b,  anterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves  ; 
■c,  c,  posterior  roots ;  d,  d,  tracts  of  vesicular  matter  in  anterior  column  ; 
e,  tracts  of  vesicular  matter  in  posterior  column  ;  /,  spinal  'column  ;  g,  sub- 
stantia gelatinosa. 

With  the  spinal  cord  (in  its  limited  sense)  there  are  connected  thirty-one 
pairs  of  nerves  ;  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  vertebral  segment  of  the  body, 
and  has  two  sets  of  roots,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  differing  in  their  func- 
tional endowments.  These  divisions,  of  which  the  anterior  is  by  far  the  lar"er 
■proceed  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  body  respectively  ;  and  are 
chiefly  distributed  to  the  skin  and  the  muscles.  The  anterior  branch  is  that 
■which  communicates  with  the  sympathetic  nerve. — In  addition  to  these,  how- 
ever, the  cranial  prolongation  of  the  spinal  axis  is  the  centre  of  all  the  cephalic 
nerves,  save  those  of  special  sensation,  which  terminate  in  their  respective 
ganglia.  These  cephalic  nerves  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished  by  the 
•peculiarity  of  their  endowments. — Carpenter. 

G  Q 
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SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  1IE.M.VN  BHADr,  SHOWING  THE  XERVES. 

q™  it  OmuraiUD  SxsTEM.-Thc  three  high  order  of  nerves,  through  and  by 
which  toffiXS  governs  the  body.-(See  p.  11  of  this  work.) 

Longitudinal  section  of  the  cerebrum  ^tho  ^r^t  of  m  head ^cere- 

lateral  ventricle.    1,  the  oiiacroi,       «  >    >         i  ,    seventh  nerve; 

third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  f^g^^SSSS  8',  the  parvagum;  8", 

nerve:  11,  12,  spinal  nerves.  „„„ 

men  we  examine  the  outer  surface  of  +£&Sfi3g!&  *t 
■  volutcd  (which  shows  a  ^dmal  s«rti on  of  *hc  b  am  and ^ppei  ^ 

,nS  nerves  generaUy,  whatever  bctheir J^^H^ggfl! 
svstcin  in  ramifications  more  or  ^  «"W at  their  terminations, 
discharge  their  tactions,  '^Wi  S       ^.M'v1Sio».  until  the,; 

The  nervous  cords  arc  thus  subject  to  e less  ™™  „  obsemtion  even  bv 
become  in  many  cases  so  mhndoly  mu ute ; as  to  cs  c  pc  destination  and 

1  he  aid  of  the  microscope.  Bmoe  each  fibre  has  its. Dwn  i  wlt,  ^ 

special  function,  and  skec jtbu [^^^J^^^^^^"* 
brain,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  various  ramincauuu  , 
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together,  as  they  approach  their  origin,  can  never  be  deprived  of  their  proper 
functions,  nor  lose  their  individuality.  It  must  not,  consequently,  be  supposed 
that  there  is  any  analogy  between  the  cases  of  blood-vessels  running  into  each 
other,  where  the  coulluent  streams  are  mixed,  to  form  a  single  current  after  their 
union,  and  those  of  nerves  coalescing,  so  that  two  or  more  fibres  form  a  single 
cord.  It  must  be  considered,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  such  coalition  there  is  no 
actual  mixture  of  nervous  substance,  and  that  the  fibres  arc  merely  ranged  side 
bv  side  in  mechanical  juxtaposition,  without  any  more  intimate  union. 
*  These  conclusions,  which  are  derived  from  analogies  of  irresistible  force,  based 
upon  the  physiological  properties  of  the  nerves,  arc  fully  corroborated  and  con- 


THE  TELEGRAPH  WIKES,  OE  BEEVES,  FKOM  THE  DRAIN"  TO  THE  EYE. 

The  nerves  of  the  orbit,  with  the  ophthalmic  and  otic  ganglia,  are  here  shown 

1,  the  section  of  the  frontal  bone,  showing  the  cavity  of  the  frontal  sinus  ; 

2,  naaal  bone  of  the  left  side;  19,  the  internal  carotid  artery,  n.  the  optic 
nerve  (to  the  eye) ;  in.  the  third  nerve,  a,  the  superior  branch  of  the  third 
nerve  ;  b,  its  inferior  branch  ;  c,  the  branch  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  ;  d,  the 
ophthalmic  or  lenticular  ganglion  ;  c,  the  upper  fasciculus  of  ciliary  nerves  • 
f,  the  lower  fasciculus,  iv.  the  fourth  nervo;  vi.  the  sixth  nerve,  i  the 
trunk  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve;  its  motor  root;  /,  the  otic  ganglion  ■ 
m,  the  internal  pterygoid  nerve,  piercing  the  otic  ganglion ;  n,  filaments  ot' 
communica'ion  with  the  auricular  nerve. — Quuin  and  Wilson. 
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firmed  by  direct  observation.  Each  nervous  cord  is  ascertained  to  be  a  bundle  of 
fibres  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath,  these  component  fibres  being  very  numerous, 
and  of  unequal  thickness. 
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a,  the  lachrymal  nerve  (caitsing  tears  to  flow) ;  b,  the  frontal  nerve ;  e,  the  nasal 
nerve  {for  smell)  ;  f  branch'  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  ;  g,  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion;  h,  its  branch  to  the  mferior  division  of  the  third  nerve ;  i,  its  ciliary 
branches ;  k,  ciliary  branch  of  the  nasal  to  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  m,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  nasal  nerve  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen  into  the 
nose ;  c,  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  ;  n,  its  orbital  branch  ;  o,  branches  of 
communication  from  Meckel's  ganglion;  p,  Meckel's  ganglion;  q,  spheno- 
palatine branches  of  Meckel's  ganglion  ;  r,  palatine  nerves  ;  t,  posterior  dental 
branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve ;  u,  a  dental  nerve  given  off  from  the 
superior  maxillary  while  in  its  canal,  and  passing  between  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  outer  wall  of  the  antrum  to  supply  the  teeth  ;  v,  anterior  dental 
branch ;  w,  terminal  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  distributed  to  the 
face  ;  *,  the  muscular  division  of  the  nerve  ;  c*,  the  gustatory  nerve  ;  d*,  the 
chorda  tynipani  nerve;  A*,  the  mental  nerve;  £*,  the  auricular  nerve—  Quain. 


Serves  of  the  Tongue.— The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  which,  as 
has  been  observed,  is  the  seat  of  gustative  sensibility,  is  supplied  with  nerves 
from  two  principal  sources  :  first,  from  the  trigeminal  or  trifacial  nerves,  being 
those  of  the  filth  pair;  and  secondly,  from  the  glosso-pharvngeal,  or  ninth  pan? 
According  to  Professor  Sappey,  filaments  are  also  sent  to  this  membrane  by  the 
pneumogastnc,  or  tenth  pan-. 

The  trigeminal  sends  a  voluminous  branch,  called  the  lingual  nerve,  into  the 
lower  jaw.  This  branch,  entering  the  tongue,  ramifies  through  the  organ  its 
filaments  terminating  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  superior  surface  It 
supplies  all  thatjpartof  the  tongue  which  extends  from  the  point  over  three- 
ifths  of  its  length.  The  posterior  two-fifths  are  supplied  with  nervous  filaments 
by  the  principal  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 


XEI'.VES  AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE  TONGUE. — Declard. 

a,  Section  of  the  bone  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  b,  dorsal  or  superior  surface  of  the 
tongue ;  c,  vertical  section  of  the  tongue ;  d,  genio-glossal  muscle  •  e  senin 
hyo-glossal  muscle ;  /,  hyo-glossal  muscle ;  g,  stylo-glossal  muscle;  L  hvoid 
bone:  k,  lingual  nerve;  I,  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve;  m,  hypoglossal  nerve 
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THE  BRAIN  AND  NEB.VOT7S  CENTRES,  AND 
PNEUMOGASTJUC  NERVE  BRANCHING  OPP 

ritoM  it; 


As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  nerVes  proceed  from  the  brain,  J. 
give  this,  called  the  Pneumogastric, 
from  the  Greek  (the  lung  and  the 
belly),  so  named  from  its  distribution. 
"A  nerve  which  arises  on  each  side  by 
many  filaments  from  the  lateral  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  immediately 
oelow  the  origin  of  the  glosso-pharyi!- 
geal  nerve.  It  passes  out  of  the 
cranium  along  with  the  glosso-pharyii 
gcal  nerve,  through  the  iorainei: 
lacerum  posterius.  Lnmediately  after 
emitting  the  cranium,  it  is  slightly 
enlarged  for  about  an  inch  ot  its 
course,  forming  what  is  called  its 
ganglionic  enlargement.  It  descends 
in  the  neck  at  the  outer  and  back 
part  of  the  common  carotid  artery, 
in  the  cellular  sheath  of  which  it  is 
included.  In  the  neck  it  gives  off  the 
pharyngeal  branch,  the  superior  laryn- 
geal, and  twigs  wlrich  contribute  to 
form  the  cardiac  plexus.  It  passes 
into  the  chest  between  the  subclavian 
artery  and  vein,  guiding  off  the  inferior 
laryngeal  or  recurrent  nerve,  which 
twines  round  the  subclavian  artery  on 
the  right  side,  and  the  aorta  on  the  left. 
In  the  chest  it  sends  twigs  contribut- 
ing to  the  formation  of  the  pulmonary 
and  oesophageal  plexuses.  Lastly, 
entering  the  abdomen,  it  is  finally  dis- 
persed on  the  stomach,  sending  twigs 
to  the  omentum  and  to  the  neighbour- 
ing abdorninal  plexuses. 

Origin  and  distribution  of  theEighth 
Pah-  of  nerves. — 1,  3,  4,  the  medulla 
oblongata;  1,  the  corpus  pyrami- 
dale  of  one  side;  3,  the  corpus  oli- 
vare;  4,  the  corpus  restiforme ;  2,  the 
pons  Varolii ;  5,  the  facial  nerve ;  6, 
the  origin  of  the  glosso-pharyngea! 
nerve ;  7,  the  ganglion  of  Andersch ; 
8,  the  trunk  of  the  nerve;  9,  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve  ;  10,  the  gan- 
glion of  the  pneumogastric  nerve;  11. 
its  plexiform  ganglion ;  12,  its  trunk; 
13,  its  pharyngeal  branch  forming  the 
pharyngeal  plexus  (14).  assisted  by  a 
branchi'romthe  glosso-pharyngeal  (8), 
and  one  from  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  (15);  16,  cardiac  branches;  17, 
recurrent  laryngeal  branch;  18,  ante- 
rior pulmonary  branches ;  1 9,  posterior 


pulmonary  branches  ; 
of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  ; 
muscle ;  24,  its  branches  to  the  trapezius 


21,  gastric  branches;  22,  origin 
ibuted  to  the  Btemo-mas' 
muscle ;  27,  back  of  the  head,  the 


20,  oesophageal  plexus;  — ~  —  

28,  its  branches  distributed  to  the  stcmo-mastoid 


NEliVES  TO  THE  NOSE. 
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cerebellum,  the  opposite  side  to  the  fore  part  of  the  brain;  25,  a  continuation, 
of  the  spinal  marrow  cut  oft'. — From  Carpenter 


The  distribution  of  the  olfactory  (to  the  nose)  or  first  pair  of  cerebral 
nerves,  by  •which  the  sense  of  smell  is  communicated  to  the  centres  in  the 
train. 

The  distribution  of  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory,  spheno-palatine,  and  fifth 
nerves,  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  external  wall  of  the  right  nostril. 

1,  the  cavity  of  the  frontal  sinus ;  2,  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  bone ; 
3,  the  right  nasal  bone ;  4,  the  root  of  the  crysta  galli ;  5,  the  roof  of  the 
right  orbit;  6,  the  anterior  clinoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone;  7,  the  con- 
cavity of  the  sella  Turcica  ;  8,  the  posterior  clinoid  process  ;  9,  the  sphenoidal 
sinus;  10,  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone;  11,  the  petrous  portion  of 
'he  temporal  bone;  12,  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  of  the  occipital  bone  ; 
13,  the  right  condyle  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  14,  the  inner  aspect  of  the  mastoid 
process  ;  Id,  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  1G,  the  opening  of  the 
Eustacliian  tube;  17,  the  external  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid;  18,  the 
projection  of  the  superior  spongy  bone  arching  over  the  superior  meatus  ; 

19,  projection  of  the  middle  spongy  bone  arching  over  the  middle  meatus; 

20,  projection  of  the  inferior  spongy  bone  arching  over  the  inferior  meatus  ; 

21,  section  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  nose ;  22,  section  of  the  upper  hp  ;  23,  23, 
section  of  the  hard  palate;  24,  the  naso-palatine  canal;  2o,  section  of  the 
uvula,  a,  the  bulb  of  the  olfactory  nerve  ;  n,  the  three  roots  by  which  it  arises 
from  the  brain ;  c,  c,  the  distribution  of  its  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  superior  and  middle  turbinate  bones  ;  i>,  a  twig  from  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve;  E,  the  spheno-palatine 
nerves,  or  nasal  branches  of  Meckel's  ganglion,  entering  the  nasal  fossa  through 
the  spheno-palatine  foramen. — Qttain  and  Wilson. 
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THE  SUPERFICIAL  NERVES  OF  THE  FACE  AND   HEAD. — Lardner. 


These  nerves  govern  all  the  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the  scalp,  the  ear,  the 
mouth,  lips,  nose,  and  eyelids,  the  integuments  of  the  ear,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck. 

The  nerves  here  described,  which  are  all  ramifications  of  the  seventh  pair, 
are  exclusively  motor,  including  no  sensitive  fibres.  The  parts  to  -which  thev 
give  motion  receive  sensibility  from  the  nerves  of  the  fifth  pail,  called  the  trifa- 
cial or  trigeminal  nerves.  Thus  the  functions  of  motion  and  sensibility  are  in 
this  case  attached  to  different  systems  of  nerves,  while  in  the  case  represented 
in  the  following  figures  of  the  cervical  and  other  nerves,  each  cord  is  a  com- 
pound one,  which  includes  both  motor  and  sensitive  fibres ;  and  consequently, 
while  it  governs  the  movements  of  the  parts  over  which  it  is  distributed,  it 
also  receives  sensitive  impressions  from  them,  which  it  transmits  to  the  nervous 
centre. 


NERVES  OE  THE  NECK  AND  HEAD. 
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A  system  of  nerves,  also  connected  with  the  muscles  irf +fc„  i 
lower  part  of  the  head,  called  the  cervical  plexus  frlf  ,  nock  and  the, 
engraT&ig.  A  transverse  branch  (1)  is  directed  for'w^H?t  ^d  5  th°  abov(> 
diverges  into  two  ramifications ;  one  (TdescenZ"  „  tow»rds  ^  jaw,  and 
other  (.3)  ascending  along  the  jaw.  A  lian^ffti^v81  th°  n°,ck'  and  thli 
to  the  ear     Various  branches^  1*.  10,  g^g  g£g*  the  St*' 
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Engraving  1.  Engraving  2. 


The  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus  of  spinal 
nerves,  as  they  issue  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
spinal  column,  to  give  sensation  and  motion  to 
the  legs. 

Eng.  I.  23,  the  hip  joint ;  5,  the  lower  end  of  the  back-bone ;  18,  19,  20, 
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muscles  of  the  thigh  ;  e,  the  great  sciatic  nerve ;  d,  the  small  sciatic  nerve  ; 
a,  a,  a,  the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves,  seen  emerging  from  the 
vertebra  of  the  spine  ;  b,  the  gluteal  nerve  ;  o,  o,  the  internal  pudic  nerve.  The 
great  sciatic  nerve  is  the  largest  nerve  in  the  body  ;  from  its  size  and  direction, 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  continuation  or  prolongation  of  the  spinal  plexus,  it 
being  impossible  to  determine  -where  the  one  ceases  or  the  other  begins.  The 
fasciculi,  -which  enter  into  its  composition  or  bundle,  are  derived  from  all  the 
nerves  which  go  to  form  the  sacral  plexus,  and  every  voluntary  motion  of  the 
leg  and  foot  has  to  be  transmitted  through  some  of  the  nerves  of  this  bundle. 
The  great  sciatic  nerves  divide  generally  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh  into  an 
external  and  internal  branch,  the  latter  proceeding  down  to  the  heel,  as  shown 
in  Eng.  2  ;  from  this  will  be  seen  the  natvu-e  of  sciatica. 

Exg.  II. — a,  a,  shows  the  continuation  of  sciatic  nerve,  called  here  the  pop- 
liteal nerve,  b,  the  fibular  nerve  ;  10,  12,  13,  muscles.  The  tendon  Achilles 
divided,,  19,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  muscle ;  20,  the  tendon  Achilles  ;  18, 
the  posterior  tibial  artery. 


Exgravixg  I. 

(Quain  and  Wilson.) 

Magnified  view  of 
muscular  fibres  in  the 
state  of  repose.  The 
main  nerve  is  seen  pro- 
ceeding down  the  centre, 
with  branches  from  it  on 
each  side. 


This  snows  the  state  of 
the  muscles  and  nerves 
when  a  liinb  is  at  rest; 
when  the  limb  or  any 
part  is  moved,  the  elec- 
trical shock  from  the 
nervous  centres,  by  the 
action  of  the  mind,  is 
shown  at  Engraving  IT] . 


the  xei'.vks,  OB  TBL26SATB  WEBBS,  ix  Tin:  Mrscr.r.s  on  n.Esn. 
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Engbating  II. 

(Quain  and  Wilson.) 

This  engraving  shows 
how  the  ultimate  fila- 
ments of  the  nerves  are 
disposed.  After  branch- 
ing out  someway,  as  in 
Engraving  I.,  they  be- 
come curved  and  return 
unto  themselves,  form- 
ing loops  ;  or  they  in- 
cline towards  a  neigh- 
bouring branch,  and 
form  inverted  arches ; 
and,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, carry  power  of 
motion  and  sensation  to 
every  part. 


Eng.  Ill—  {Quain  and  Wilson.)—  This  engraving  represents  the  fibres  in  a 
state  of  contraction,  when  they  are  thrown  into  waving  zigzag  lines.  This  state 
is  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  mind  on  the  nervous  centres  in  the  brain, 
sending  its  telegraphic  messages  for  action  to  some  part  by  these  nerves.  This 
electric  shock  is  performed  for  every  voluntary  motion. 


NEEVOUS  EIBEES,  ETC. 
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A  muscle,  the  biceps  flexor, 
with  the  nerve  seen  ramifying 
Amongst  the  muscular  fibre. 


Nervous  fibres,  deprived  of  their 
neurilemma  and  unravelled,  showing 
the  smaller  threads,  or  filaments,  of 
-which     the    fibres    consist. — Dr 
Smith. 
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Ultimate  fibres  of  nerve,  very 
highly  magnified ;  showing  the 
strings  of  globules  of  which  they 
consist. — Dr.  Smith, 


\  nerve  is  represented  in  the  following  engraving,  as  drawn  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  consisting  of  many  cords,  or  funiculi,  wrapped  up  m  a  common,  cellular 
sheath,  a  is  the  nerve,  and  B  a  single  funiculus  dra^vn  out  from  the  rest,  inde- 
pendently of  the  common  sheath,  or  neurilemma,  each  particular  component  cord 


has  a  sUcai-h  of  its  own.  All  these  sheaths  arc  composed  of  the  same  fibrous 
tissue,  which  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  contmuation  ot  the  tissue  wtocn 
constitutes  the  neurilemma  or  sheath  of  the  spinal  coul—Laraner. 

The  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  within  those  few 
years,  by  German  anatomists,  that  these  fibres,  and  all  the 
fibres  composing  the  nervous  matter,  are  tubes  filled  with  a 
fluid.  The  annexed,  sketch  shows  the  fibres  of  one  of  the 
nerves  magnified,  with  the  fluid  contained  in  tliem  escaping 
from  their  extremities.  It  is  probable  that  this  discovery 
may  be  the  means  of  throwing  some  light  upon  the  functions 
of  this  hitherto  little-understood  part  of  the  animal  Irame. 

The  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  two  substances,  readily  distinguishable  bv 
their  colour,  texture,  and  consistence.  One  is  greyish,  or  rather  a  pale  ash 
colour  and  hener  named  cmeriUom  (substantia  cinerea) ;  and  as  in  the  brain  it 
forms  an  investment  for  the  white  substance,  it  is  usually  termed  cortical (s.  edg 
ticalis).  The  other  substance  is  of  a  pure  white  colour,  mid  from  the  relation 
just  indicated  is  called  medullary  (substantia  medullans).  Hie  grey  substaaffi 
invests  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  forms  at  the  same  time  several  masses  dis- 
posed in  their  interior  ;  but  in  the  medulla  spinalis  it  is  altogether  deeply  seated. 
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The  white  substance,  on  tlic  contrary,  is  enclosed  by  the  grey  in  the  Drain,  but 
becomes  the  cortex  iu  the  medulla.  The  cineritious  substance  is  more  soft  and 
vascular  thau  the  other,  and  when  minutely  injected  appears  as  if  entirely  com- 
posed of  vessels.  Though  the  white  substance  in  the  natural  state  is  not  much 
iirmer  thau  jelly,  it  acquires  a  great  degree  of  firmness  by  maceration  in  spirit, 
and  presents  at  all  times  a  distinctly  fibrous  appearance.  When  these  two  sorts 
of  nervous  matter  are  attentively  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a 
peculiar  substance  called  neuriue,  deposited  in  the  areola,  of  a  delicate  cellular 
tissue.  This  anatomical  element,  in  its  natural  condition,  is  soft  and  semi-fluid, 
and  wherever  it  predominates  much,  the  part  will  be  'pulpy  aud  almost  diffluent, 
whilst  other  portions  of  the  structure  are  comparatively  firm,  hy  reason  of  the: 
greater  quantity  of  cellular  tissue  which  they  contain.  The  colour  of  neurine  pre- 
sents some  varieties,  being  white,  grey,  or  yellowish,  and  in  some  places  of  a 
dusky  hue. 

When  a  thin  layer  of  nervous  substance  is  examined  with  a  microscope,  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  small  granules,  placed  in  lines  more  or  less  regularly ; 
but  then  form  and  size  are  liable  to  vary.  These  have  been  taken  by  some 
observers  for  globules,  and  have  formed  the  basis  of  many  speculations  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  nervous  action. — Quain  and  Wilson. 

The  following,  on  the  Eye,  is  from  Lardner : — 

The  iris  is  a  thin  flat  annular  diaphragm,  the  section  of  which  is  shown  at  7, 
ch\"iding  the  space  between  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  comea  unequally  into  two 
parts,  called  the  anterior  chamber,  a,  and  the  posterior  chamber,  a.  The  external 
or  anterior  surface  of  the  his  is  coloured  blue,  black,  or  hazel,  differently  in  dif- 
ferent eyes,  and  is  the  part  which,  seen  through  the  transparent  cornea,  gives  the 
characteristic  colour  to  the  eye.  The  pupil  is  a  circular  opening  surrounded  by 
the  iris,  through  which  the  light  received  through  the  cornea  is  transmitted  to 
the  crystalline  lens.  Bv  this  means  there  is  admitted  to  the  crystalline  a  pencil 
of  rays  whose  external  limits  are  determined  by  the  edges  of  the  iris.  Tin- 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  covered  by  a  black  pigment,  contained  iu  a  thin 
transparent  membrane,  called  the  uvea.  In  Tig.  421  a  view  of  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses (1)  which  surround  and  support  the  crystalline  lens  is  given.  That  lens, 
however,  being  supposed  to  be  removed,  the  converging  folds  of  which  thev 
consist  are  shown,  aud  the  iris  (2)  is  seen  by  its  dark  posterior  surface  through 
the  space  filled  by  the  crystalline,  with  the  pupil  (3)  in  its  centre.  When  seen 
from  the  front,  the  pupil  appears  as  a  blacK.  circular  spot,  surrounded  by 
the  coloured  ring  of  the  iris,  because  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  eye 
which  coidd  be  visible  through  it  is  coloured  black.  The  aqueous  humour  fiils 
the  compartment  of  the  eye  between  the  cornea  and  crystalline,  and,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  watery  fluid  holding  in  solution  very  minute  quantities  of  albumen 
and  common  salt._  It  is  separated  from  the  comea  by  an  extremely  thin  trans- 
parent membrane,"  shown  at  420,  u,  called  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
which  however  is  represented  much  too  thick  in  the  figure. 

The  crystalline  lens  (420,  b)  is  enclosed  in  a  transparent  capsule,  and  consists 
of  transparent  matter,  which  increases  in  density  and  in  its  refractive  power, 
proceeding  from  its  external  surface  inwards,  and  from  its  edges  to  its  centre. 
The  vitreon*  .umour  fills  the  posterior  compartment  of  the  eye  (420,  cc)  behind 
the  crystaliiue,  and  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  internal  cavity. 
This  is  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  retina,  being  enclosed  in  a  fine  trans- 
parent membrane  called  the  hyaloid  (420,  9).  Ilic  eyelids  are  not  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  sclerotic  or  the  cornea.  A  fine  mucous  mcmbraue,  called  the 
conjunctiva,  which  lines  their  inner  surface,  is  reflected  over  the  fore  part  of  the 
sclerotic  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  A  part  of  this  membrane  is 
shown  in  section  at,  420,  '.  The  eyebrows  and  other  accessories  arc  provided  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  organ  of  vision.  The  eyebrows  across? 
the  edge  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  forehead  catch  the  sweat  descending  from 
above,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  on  the  eyes,  and  aid  in  shading  the  eyes  from 
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too  intense  light  from  above.   The  eyelids  are  movable  screens,  made  so  as  to 
cover  the  eye  or  leave  it  exposed,  as  occasion  may  require.    Glands  are  provided 
by -winch  all  the  parts  which  move  in  contact  one  with  another  are  kept  con- 
stantly lubricated.  1 

The  motor  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  optic  axis  can  be  directed  at  will 
within  dehnite  hunts  to  surrounding  objects,  consists  of  muscles  inserted  at 
various  points  of  the  sclerotica  and  having  their  origin  in  the  bones  of  the 
socket,    lliese  muscles  are  acted  upon  by  a  corresponding  system  of  nerves 

the  motions  thus  imparted  to  the  eyeball  are  facilitated  by  a  lubricating  fluid 
secreted  by  a  gland,  called  the  lachrymal  gland,  placed  over  the  cveball  This 
thud  is  continually  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  sclerotic,  by  the  motion  of 
the  eyelids  m  winking. 


Fig.  421. 


In  fig.  422  the  motor  muscles  and  the  lachrymal  gland  of  the  right  eye  are  shown  oy 
the  removal  of  the  lateral  bony  p  arts  of  the  external  side  of  the  socket. 

Nervousness  from  over  mental  work,  I  stopped  cigars,  drank  water,  took  little  ani- 
and  not  using  proper  means  to  counteract !  mal  food,  no  suppers,  and  soon  felt  benefit ; 
the  wear  on  the  brain.— A  gentleman  wrote  i  he  came  to  my  establishment  for  six  weeks 


to  me  six  months  since  in  much  fear  of  pass 
ing  his  examination  for  the  profession  of 
the  law.  He  had  taken  a  good  deal  of 
animal  food,  under  the  idea  that  it  would 
strengthen  him ;  had  smoked  cigars  to 
soothe  his  nerves;  drank  moderately. of  bit- 
ter ale  and  porter  to  give  him  vigour ;  he, 
however,  felt  that  without  some  remedy  lie 
■should  soon  be  unable  to  study  at  all.  In 
this  state  wrote  to  me,  saying  he  could  not 
possibly  leave  home.  After  reading  my 
book,  he  at  once  altered  his  mode  of  life ; 


before  going  to  examination,  durinf*  which 
time  lie  laid  aside  his  books,  went  to  Lon- 
don, passed  his  examination  without  diffi- 
culty or  nervousness.  Four  in  the  waiting- 
room  ran  away  without  facing  the  exami- 
ners, and  some  others  were  plucked,  when, 
had  they  had  some  of  our  invigorating 
treatment  and  a  wet  body  bandage  at  the 
time  of  examination,  would  probably  have 
passed,  and  the  whole  course  of  their  life 
changed. 
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1.  Muscle  which  raises  the  eyelid. 
The    tendinous    expansion  of  this 
muscle  has  been  cut  away  to  display 
the  palpebral  portion  of  the  lachryma'l 
gland  covered  by  it.    2 .  Muscle  which 
directs  the  optic  axis  upwards.  3. 
Muscle  which  directs  the  axis  out- 
wards.   4.  Muscle  which  directs  the 
axis  downwards.    5.  Muscle  of  un- 
ascertained use.    6.  Orbital  part  of 
lachrymal  gland.    7.  Palpebral  part 
traversed  by  four  ducts  of  orbital 
part,  and  sending  into  these  small 
ducts  or  canalicules.    8,  8.  Accessory 
ducts  proceeding  exclusively  from  the 
superior  border  of  the  palpebral  part. 
9-  Another  accessory  duct  with  three 
lobules. 


Fig.  422. 


VERTICAL  SECTIOX  OP  THE  LEFT  EYE  Sappey. 
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II  II 


SEGMENT  OF  IMS  MAGNIFIED.  SappeiJ. 


1  to  5.  Ciliary  processes.  4.  Bi- 
furcated process.  6.  Veins  ramifying 
from  summits.  7.  Festooned  border 
of  choroid.  8.  Veins:  of  choroid. 
10,11.  Borders  of  iris.  1 2.  Radiating 
libres  of  iris.    13.  Circular  fibres. 


The  following  is  a  short  extract,  and  two  cuts,  from  Lankier :- 
The  Ear  consists  of  three  distinct  compartments,  differing  extremely  Horn  each 
other  in  their  form.  They  are  named  V  anatomists  according  to  then-  ordci 
-proceeding  from  without  inwards-the  external,  middle,  and  internal  e^.  Jte 
External  Ear.-The  part  of  this  division  of  the  organ  visible  on  the  outs deot 
the  skull,  behind  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  called  the  P»"™r^\ 
Proceeding  inwards  from  the  concha,  the  remainder  of  the  external  eai  is  a 
tub TsometlX-  more  than  an  inch  long,  the  diameter  of  which  becomes  rapidly 
SSSteHtaSto  is  least  about  the^middle  of its .length .being  dffvg* 
mented  between  that  pohit  and  its  connexion  with  the  middle  ear.  Its  section 
^  everyXe  elliptical,  bat  in  the  external  half  the  greater  diameter  of  the 
dU^  Sal.and  in  the  internal  horizontal  Tins  tube  does  not  proe  ed 
straight  onwards,  but  is  twisted  so  that  the ,^t^  irom  aec^ha  to  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  middle  ear  is  less  than;  the  total  length  ot  the  tube 
The  external  part  of  the  tube  is  cartilaginous  like  the  external  ear,  but  its 
iternalpart  iAony ;  the  bony  surface,  however,  S^^Site^a 
the  skin  of  the  auricle.  Membrane  of  Tympanum.- -The  internal  extremity  o 
this  tube  is  inserted  into  an  opening  leading  into  the  middleear,  which  is  inclined 
o  the  axis  of  the  tube  at  an  angl  of  about  45°.  Over 

slightly  oval,  an  elastic  membrane,  called  the .  membrane  of  the  t» ^ 
tiXtlv  stretched  like  parchment  on  the  head  ot  a  drum.  In  l'ig.  fcSG >  tne 
several  parts  cf "theear  are  shown  divested  of  the  surrounding  bony  matter; 
and  to  render  their  arrangement  more  distinct,  they  are  exhibited  upon  an  enl 
gj  scale  The  concha,  with  the  tube  leading  inwards  from  it,  marked^ 
1  ermrnates  at  the  inner  end,  as  already  stated,  in  the  tense  membrane  of  the 
SriptedXquely  tptheaxis  o  the  tube. 
and  the  concha  to  the  speaking  or  hearing  trumpet  s™d™t.  ™™  ^ 
purposes  which  it  fulfils  are  obviously  the  same,  bemg  those  oi  collector  ami 
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Fig.  435.  * 

conducting  the  sonqrous  undulations  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which 
will  vibrate  sympathetically  with  them.  ' 

The  Middle  Ear  is  a  cavity  surrounded  by  walls  of  bone,  which,  however,  are 
removed  in  Fig.  435,  to  render  visible  its  internal  structure.   An  opcniiv 
corresponding  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  made  in  the  external  waif 
and  the  external  part  of  the  inner  ear  shown  in  the  figure  is  part  of  its  inner 
wall    The  inner  and  _  outer  walls  of  this  cavity  arc  very  close  together ;  hut  the 
cavity  measures,  vertically  as.well  as  horizontally,  about  half-an-inch,  so  that  i I 
may  be  regarded 1  as  resembling  the  souudmg-board  of  a  musical  instrument 
composed  ot  two  flat  surfaces,  placed  close  and  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  the 
superficial  extent  of  which  is  considerable  compared  with  their  distance  asunder 
Ihis  cavitv  is  kept  constantly  filled  with  an,  which  enters  it  through  a  tube' 
4  called  the  Eustachian  tube  opening  into  the  pharynx,  and  forming  part  of 
the  respiratory  passages  behind  the  mouth.    Without  such  a  means  of  keep- 
ing the  cavity  supplied  with  air,  having  a  pressure  always  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere  one  or  other  of  two  injuries  must  have  ensued;  either  the  air  in 
the  cavity,  having  a  temperature  considerably  above  that  of  the  external  air 
would  acquire  a  proportionally  increased  pressure,  which  would  give  undue 
tension  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  perhaps  rupture  it  or  the  nil- 
confined  in  the  cavity  would  be  gradually  absorbed  I  its  walls,  and  would 
SEMES'  u  r;,rtf  <id-'n(,whl(?l'  pase  the  pressure  of  tic  external  atmosphere 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  air  in  the  cavity  would  force  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  inward,  and  ultimately  break  it.    J3y  means  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
however,  a  permanent  equilibrium  is  maintained  between  the  air  in  WSy 
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and  the  external  air,  just  as  is  the  case  in  a  drum,  or  in  the  sounding  board  of 
a  musical  instrument,  where  apertures  are  always  provided  to  form  a  free  com- 
munication with  the  external  air. 

In  the  inner  -wall  of  this  cavity  there  are  two  principal  foramina,  a  greater 
and  a  lesser ;  the  former  being  called,  from  its  oval  shape,  the  fenestra  ovalis 
and  the  latter  the  fenestra  rotunda  ;  the  former  is  shown  at  /,  in  Kg.  435,  and  the 
latter  at  o.  Over  both  of  these,  elastic  membranes  are  tightly  stretched,  as  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  over  the  inner  end  of  the  external  meatus 

Between  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis  there  is  a  chain,  consisting  of  three,  and  in  the  young  of  four,  small  bones 
articulated  together,  and  moved  by  muscles  having  their  origin  in  the  bones 
which  form  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 

The  Internal  Ear.— We  now  cbme  to  consider  the  internal  ear,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  true  and  only  organ  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  external  and  middle 
ears  being  merely  accessories  by  which  the  sonorous  undulations  are  propagated 
to  the  fluids  included  in  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear. 

The  internal  ear  is  a  most  curious  and,  as  it  must  be  acknowledged,  unin- 
telligible organ,  also  called,  from  its  complicated  structure,  the  labyrinth.  Its 
channels  and  cavities  are  curved  and  excavated  in  the  hardest  mass  of  bone- 
found  in  the  whole  body,  called  the  petrous  or  bony  part  of  the  skull. 

Within  the  three  semicircular  canals  are  included  flexible  membranous  tubes 
of  the  same  form,  called  the  membranous  canals.  These  include  within  them  the- 
branches  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  pass  through  the  semicircular  canals,  and 
they  are  distended  by  a  specific  liquid  called  endolymph,  in  wMch  the  nervous- 
fibres  are  bathed.  The  bony  canals  arouud  these  membranous  canals  are  filled 
with  another  liquid,  called  perilymph,  wliich  also  fills  the  cavities  of  the  vestibule- 
and  the  cochlea.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear 
are  filled  with  liquid,  and  it  must,  accordingly,  be  by  this  liquid  that  the  sonor- 
ous undulations  are  propagated  to  the  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerves.  The  liquid 
being  incompressible,  the  pulsations  imparted  either  by  the  auricular  chain  of 
bones,  or  by  the  air  included  in  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear,  or  by  both  of  these, 
to  the  membranes  which  cover  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  the  fenestra  rotunda,  are 
received  by  the  liquid  perilymph  within  these  membranes,  and  propagated  by  it. 
and  the  endolymph  to  the  various  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve. 


PERSPECTIVE    VIEW    OP    THE    SPIRAL    LAMINA,    WITH    THE   FILAMENTS  OP 
AUDITORY  NERVE  UPON  IT,  DIVESTED  OF  THE  COCHLEA. — Sappey. 


VISION.  4g5 


«2?  tocTe\frC0f bocHef  Thf^  US  t0  FT™  the  magllitude> 
^iou  enter  into\ndion  lrW  tt ~  fl       gan/  w£lC>  C?mI)0se  the  apparatus  o  f 
called  The  Toper  fes  of  ffi^H  1"  1Xcitan?'  01  stim^> 

evf  ^  ™p^"Hi±^the  better  t0-e^  the  action  of  light  in  the 
Ration  of  Kfer&KJ  ^nHenClnS  P,laced  ^  the  pro- 

whfch  falls  upon  the  cX  cVrl  ™ • 1  ff  eye"  •  -We  5*™*  only  the  light 
Tvhite  of  the  eye,  the  evehds  3  for  that  which  falls  on  the 

by  those  parts  dk^SiftW1111"1^  nothing :  rt  is  reflected 
receive  the  light  on  its whole exrf  fn,  feCOl°^  ^  c?1?lea  itseIf  does  n°t 
of  the  eyelids.  The cornea  havi™,  fi  itis  generally  covered  in  part  by  the  border 
reaches  it,  part  of  TT^Sd wW&T^  s"?a?>™  soon  as  the  light 
the  eye.  liesamereflL  ed  ShtformTS  to  form  the  brilliancy  of 

La  this  case  the  cornea  acts  as  a  S^S^Se^^^^  W 
the  influence  it  should  have  unon  thp]i~hflti  lie  torm  of  the  cornea  indicates 
its  thickness,  it  only  caS  the ^ravs  to  fill 1Ch  ??ters  the  eye :  on  account  of 
pencil;  in  other  words TiSes  tanOT  a  V^8,  ^e  ^  of  tne 
mto  the  anterior  chamber  *Evs  in  wfr  7  ^  hght  wUch  Penetrates 
rare  to  a  denser  medium-  comeXtfv  III ersm\the  cornea>  Pass  from  a  more 
pendicular  towards  the poini o 7Tf  t0+  ^nver^  fr0m  the  Per' 
chamber,  they  passed  out  a-ait!  th^  1  i  i  r'  0n  entenng  mto  the  anterior 
dicnlar  a^  theyVd  com ^r4f^foi^L°  wL^?^6  f  mwh  from  th*  ^rpen- 
divergence  •  but  as  they  enter  mr ?  the  therefore>.  a™e  their  fomer 

refractive  than  air,  therATle^^f^^™01*'  ^  Ka  medium  ™™ 
diverge  less  than  if  they  had  passed  back  t^^^'  ^consequently, 
nutted  to  the  anterior  chamber on? that whi ""^  °f  "5  the  ]i%ht  tra^! 
vision :  all.  that  which  falls  upon  he  rtfiltteSTlu6  PT*  Can,  bf  of  use  to 
and  exhibits  the  colour  of  the s  iris  It,  M!  ■'  ft1™  though  the  cornea, 
light  undergoes  no  new  modScation  as Vnr3g  f*  ^teTl0T  <&a*ber  the 
fthe  aqueous  humour).  ] ?tt  rn  trkZt  K eds  ^ys^  th?  same  medium 
the  most  important  modification  ffif"? the  crystaUme  that  light  undergoes 
to  that  of  a  LMheTs?Sf  whTch  lotldZ 6  of  this  ^dy 

of  light  upon  a  certain  point of the  S  Bat  ™  tt^  ^  TP  an?  ™™ 
from  bemg  like  a  lens,  we  merely  mentio i"this  onhi™  ]S  V(Ffar 

caved,  to  remark  that  it  merits  a  fresh  in w?P^l   '    ™ch  ls,  generally  re- 
yhich  can  be  said  on  the  subject  £  that  the  SlSS"  Positive 
mtenarty  of  the  light  which  is directed  toward  7h >T  ?+  °Ught  ,to  mcrease  the 
energy  proportionate  to  KaffiSffiS111  o{^hc  eye  with  an 
that  the  light  which  passes  near  the Sfe  i^.mav  be  adcH  f 
reflected  m  a  different  manner  from  that  wl,;^  ™.         crystal  me  is  probably 
that,  therefore,  the  contraction  and  dShSS?  ?af,ses  %ough  the  centre ;  and 
rnflnencc  upon  the  mechanfsm  o    S^l£^S^^^»"  ™ 
Philosophers.   The  whole  of  the  fe^Mff  the  .attention  of 
the  crystalline  does  not  penetrate  mto  thSViSM  the  anterior  surface  of 
One  part  of  this  reflected  light  SttSL^SSSi'S  ;  *  18  ^  rcflccted- 
and  contributes  to  form  the  brilliancy  of  the  Se^lWfi  and  the  comea, 
nor _  surface  of  the  iris,  and  is  absorhed  to  thl rfJKfef  T8  US°?  tbc  P^te- 

ssstt  mas- «  Ss?s  ^5 
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passed  tile  crystalline,  penetrate  into  tnc  vitreous  body,  diverge  from  the  .per- 
pendicular at  the  point  of  contact.  Its  nsc  then,  with  regard  to  the  directioi: 
of  the  rays  in  the  eye,  is  to  increase  their  convergence.  It  might  be  said  that,- 
in  order  to  produce  the  same  result,  Nature  had  only  to  render  tiic  crystalline  a 
lit  t  ie  more  refractive  ;  but  the  vitreous  humour  has  another  most  essential  use, 
which  is  to  give  a  larger  extent  to  the  retina,  and  thus  to  increase  the  field  of 
vision. — Hooper. 

PNETJMOGASTR1C  NERVE.  (Erom  the  Greek— the  lung,  and  the  belly  ; 
so  named  from  its  distribution.)  Nervus  vagus.  Pur  rayiiu.  A  nerve  which 
arises  on  each  side  by  many  filaments  from  the  lateral  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  (top  of  the  spinal  marrow,  just  within  the  skull),  immediately  below  the 
origin  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve.  It  passes  out  of  the  cranium  along  with 
the  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  through  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  Imme- 
diately after  quitting  the  cranium,  it  is  slightly  enlarged  for  about  an  inch  of  its 
course,  forming  what  is  called  its  ganglionic  enlargement.  It  descends  in  the 
neck  at  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  in  the  cellular 
sheath  of  which  it  is  included.  In  the  neck,  it  gives  off  the  pharyngeal  branch, 
the  superior  laryngeal,  and  twigs  which  contribute  to  form  the  cardiac  ple.r/is. 
It  passes  into  the  chest  between  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein,  guiding  off  the 
inferior  laryngeal  or  recurrent  nerve  which  twines  round  the  subclavianartery 
on  the  right  side,  and  the  aorta  on  the  left.  In  the  chest,  it  sends  twigs  ^contri- 
buting to  the  formation  of  the  pulmonary  and  oesophageal  plexuses. . .  Lastly, 
entering  the  abdomen,  it  is  finely  dispersed  on  the  stomach,  sending  twigs  to  the 
omentum  and  to  the  neighbouring  abdominal  plexuses. 

PNEUMONITIS.  (Prom  the  Greek— the  lung,  and  tits,  the  terminal,  de- 
noting inflammation).  Inflammation  of  the  lung.  This  disease  has  also  been 
called  Pneumonia,  Peripneumonia,  and  Peripneumonia  vera.  It  is  characterised 
by  fever,  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the 
thorax.  It  is  mostly  produced  by  the  application  ot  cold  to  the  body  which 
gives  a  check  to  the  perspiration,  and  determines  a  great  flow  ot  blood  to  the 
lungs.  It  attacks  principally  those  of  a  robust  constitution  and  plethoric  habit 
and  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  winter  season  and  spring  ot  the  year  ;  but  it 
may  arise  in  either  of  the  other  seasons,  when  there  are  sudden  vicissitudes 
from  heat  to  cold.  ...  ■,  •  1  ■ 

Other  causes,  such  as  violent  exertions  m  singing,  speaking,  or  playing  on 
wind-instruments,  by  producing  au  increased  action  of  the  ungs  have  been 
known- to  occasion  peripneumony.  Those  who  have  laboured  under  a  lomiei 
attack  of  this  complaint  are  much  predisposed  to  returns  ot  it 

The  true  peripneumony  comes  on  with  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  chest  01  s  uc, 
great  difficulty  of  breathing  (particularly  in  a  recumbent  position  or  when 
Fving  on  the  side  affected),  together  with  a  cough  dryness  ol  the :  skin heat 
anxiety  and  thirst.   At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  pulse  is  usually 
ML  stonriiard,  and  frequent;  but,  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  it  is  comnionlj 
S  sofCand  o'ften  irregular.   In  the  beginning.,  the  cough  is  gently  dry 
and  without  expectoration;  but,  in  some  cases  it  is  mo^veU .into, the  fcrsj 
and  the  matter  spit  up  is  various  both  m  colour  and  consistence,  and  is  ot  c 
Saked^S  b$k  \i  relief  is  not  afforded  in  time  and  the 
proceeds  with  such  violence  as  to  endanger  siiflocation,  the  vessels ot  the  nock 
vill  become  turgid  and  swelled ;  the  face ;will  alter  to  a TO^t'  -f^ 
sion  of  blood  will  take  place  into  the  cellular  .substtaoe ibfthe j™f>|°^J 
impede  the  circulation  through  that  organ,  and  the  patient  .ml  f  for 

of  life.  If  these  violent  symptoms  do  not  arise,  and  Jl e proper  »  m 
earrving  off  tlic  inflammation  have  cither  been  neglected,  or  ^proveon| 
Sal,  although  adopted  at  an  early  period  of  the  f»«^Bgf£^ 
ensue,  which  event  is  to  be  known  by  frequent  ^-^S^J^Stt^ 
merit  of  the  pain  and  sense  of  fulness  in  the  part,  and  by  the  P^™g*a 
to  lie  on  the  side  which  was  affected  without  experiencing  great  uucasuics 
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When  peripneumony  is  not  resolved,  an  effusion  of  blood  takes  place  into  the 
pulmonary  substance,  -which  becomes  dark-coloured,  ceases  to  crepitate,  and 
emits  a  bloody  scrum  when  cut  into,  which  is  the  engouement  du  poumon  of  the 
French  pathologists :  or  coagulable  lymph  is  thrown  out,  and  the  lung  becomes 
solid  and  of  the  appearance  of  liver ;  whence  this  state  is  called  hepatisation  .- 
or,  lastly,  inflammation  of  the  lung  may  terminate  in  abscess  more  or  less 
extensive.  From  the  first  of  these  three  states,  that  of  engouement,  the  affected 
part  may  recover  so  as  to  resume  its  former  functions ;  but  a  hepatised  portion 
of  lung  never  recovers  its  natural  texture.  Large  portions  of  the  lung,  how- 
ever, maybe  hepatised,  and  yet  the  remaining  healthy  portions  may  be  sufficient 
to  cany  on  respiration ;  and  the  patient  may  live,  though  the  breathing  can 
uever  be  free.  An  abscess  of  the  lungs  may  break  into  the  bronchial  tubes ;  the 
inatter  may  be  expectorated,  and  the  patient  may  Tecover.  Where  pneumonia 
is  very  intense,  the  whole  substance  of  the  lungs  becomes  infiltrated  with 
purulent  matter,  a  state  which  is  necessarily  and  speedily  fatal.  Gangrene  of 
the  lungs  is  not  common,  but  sometimes  occurs,  and  chiefly  in  exhausted  con- 
stitutions. It  is  indicated  by  the  peculiar  fcetor  of  the  expectoration.  Portions 
of  the  bangs  have  sloughed  away,  and  yet  the  patient  has  recovered ;  but  this  is 
very  uncommon.  Generally'  speaking,  when  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
produces  the  state  of  engouement,  hepatisation,  or  abscess,  to  any  extent,  the 
case  is  fatal. 


B8AD9BB,    DKBM&T   AND  SEMINAL  VESSELS. 

B,  bulb  of  urethra  ;  C,  membranous  part  of  urethra ;  D,  prostate  gland ; 
E,  yesicula  seminales  ;  !•'  P,  vasa  defer  entia  ;  G,  the  ureter,  bv  which  the 
urine  passes  from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder,  see  page  421  ;  H,  bladder 
covered  by  the  oeritoneum.    (Bell's  Anatomy.) 
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Stricture  axd  disease  of  tiie  ure- 
thra and  prostata  GLAND,  often  termed 
the  old  man's  disease,  is  too  important  a 
subject  to  be  omitted,  although  from  the 
nature  and  causes  of  it,  and  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts,  it  can  only  be  briefly  discussed 
m  this  work.  Hodgson's  work,  and  also 
Sir  Charles  Bell's  Anatomy,  and  other 


works,  give  very  interesting  and  necessary 
information  for  the  prevention  of  these 
formidable,  dangerous,  and  painful  diseases. 
The  benefit  of  the  habitual  use  of  the  sitz 
bath  will  be  obvious,  when  the  complicated 
structure  of  the  parts  near  the  termination 
of  the  rectum  is  studied,  and  the  injurious 
tendency  of  tight  trowsers,  long  sitting  on 


This  is  a  view  of  the  base  of  the  bladder,  with  the  prostate  gland,  vesiemne 
9eminales,  and  vasa  deferentia.  aa,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  prostate ;  66,  the 
vesicular  seminales  ;  cc,  terminal  portions  of  the  vasa  deferentia ;  dd,  a  pair  of 
shallow  grooves,  which  indicate  the  course  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts ;  e,  a  groove, 
which  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  under  surface  of  the  prostate,  and  corresponds 
to  the  urethra  at  that  part  ;  u  u,  the  terminal  portions  of  the  ureters.— (From 
"Disease  of  the  Prostate  Gland,"  by  Derimus  Hodgson,  M.D.  Churchill, 
London.)  See  page  397. 


THE  PROSTATE  GLAND. 
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soft  heating  cushions,  and  the  use  of  alco- 
holic drinks,  all  which  tend  to  excite  and 
weaken  the  organs,  as  well  as  produce  piles. 
The  use  of  tobacco  is  also  a  very  common 
•cause  of  paralysis  of  these  parts.  The  cuts 
an  much  curtailed  from  the  original  draw- 
ings in  Sir  Charles  Bell's,  and  Quain  and 
Wilson's  Anatomy,  from  motives  of  delicacy. 
The  Prostate  Gland  nearly  resembles  a 


chestnut.  It  usually  measures  a  little  more 
than  an  inch  from  side  to  side,  an  inch  from 
before  backwarks,  and  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Situated  deeply  in  the  pelvis,  it  will 
be  found  to  enclose  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  tnd  the  commencement  of  the 
urethra  at  their  junction;  the  tube,  how- 
ever, being  so  placed  as  that  two-thirds  of 
the  substance  of  the  gland  lie  beneath  it. 
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The  prostate  is  also  traversed  by -the  com- 
mon seminal  ducts,  which  pass  from  be- 
hind forward  through  its  substance,  and 
open  into  the  urethra;  it  also  lays  imme- 
diately beneath  the  anterior  ligaments  of 
the  bladder,  and  rests  on  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  rectum,  to  which  it  is  united 
by  means  of  dense  cellular  membrane. 

The  prostate  gland  consists  of  three 
lobes,  two  of  which  placed  laterally  ai-e  of 
oqual  size;  the  third  (a  small  rounded 
body)  is  connected  intimately  with  the 
others  lying  behind  and  between  them. 
The  third  lobe  is  exposed  by  turning  down 
the  vesieula  and  seminal  ducts,  being 
placed  between  the  latter  and  the  bladder, 


and  corresponds  to  the  elevation  described 
as  the  luetic  vesicale.  If  enlarged,  the 
third  lobe  forms  a  projection  into  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  which  would  afford  im- 
pediment to  the  evacuation  of  urine,  or  the 
introduction  of  an  instrument.  The  tissue 
of  the  gland  is  resistant,  of  a  greyish  colour, 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  follicles  aggre- 
gated together.  These  secrete  a  "whitish 
ropy  mucus,  which  is  poured  from  ten  or 
twelve  orifices  into  the  urethra,  each  side 
of  the  verumontanum.  It  is  probable  that 
this  mucus  serves  to  sheathe  the  passages, 
and  preserve  them  from  the  acrid  urine. 
It  certainly  unites  also  to  the  seminal  fluid, 
and  is  discharged  with  it  by  the  urethra. 


1,  bladder;  2,  2, 
divided  coats  of 
bladderturned  aside ; 
3,  3,  openings  of  ter- 
mination of  ureters 
into    the    bladder ; 

I,  triangular  smooth 
surface  inside  base 
of  bladder;  5,  pro- 
jection of  mucous 
membrane  at  the 
commencement  of 
the  urethra ;  6,  6, 
neck  of  the  blad- 
der; 7,  7,  prostate 
gland;  8,  8,  divided 
surface  of  prostate ; 
9,  9,  prostatic  por- 
tion of  urethra ;  10, 
verumontanum;  11, 

II,  opening  of  the 
seminal  ejaculatory 
ducts  ;  12,  12,  pros- 
tatic sinuses  in 
which  are  seen 
the  numerous  open- 
ings of  the  pros- 
tatic ducts;  13,  13, 
membranous  portion 
of  urethra;  14,  14, 
Cevwpcr's  glands; 
16,  16,  bulb  d- 
urcthra  divided  by 
a  longitudinal  in-  - 
oision;  20,  bulbous 
portion  of  urethra. 
(Prom  "Quain  and 
Wilson's  Anatomy.  ) 


STKUCTUKE 

The  testes  are  suspended  at  unequal 
heights,  that  of  the  right  side  heing  higher 
than  the  opposite :  this  disposition  prevents 
the  inconvenience  or  injury  that  might  re- 
sult from  one  being  pressed  against  the 
other  in  certain  positions  of  the  thighs. 
They  are  two  soft,  pulpy,  dark-yellow  bodies, 
divided  into  lobes,  and  found  to  consist  of 
vast  numbers  of  minute  tubes;  in  these 
tubes  the  seminal  fluid  is  formed.  Accord- 
ing to  Monro,  their  number  is  about  300, 
and  the  length  of  each  16  feet,  making  a 
total  of  4,^00  feet,  and  l-200tb  of  an  inch 

SECRETING  A.VD  EXCRETING 
STRUCTURE  OF  TESTES. 

3,  3,  lobules  of  testes  com- 
posed of  the  convolutions  of 
the  tubuli  serniniferi,  by  which 
the  seminal  fluid  is  elaborated 
out  of  the  blood ;  4,  4,  vasa 
recta;  5,5,  reste testis  ;  6,6,  vasa 
efferentia  ;  7,7,  cases  of  tubidi 
formed  by  vasa  efferentia ;  8, 
mass  of  tubuli ;  9,  9,  body  of 
the  epididymis  ;  10,  globidar 
minor;  11,11,  convulated  com- 
mencement of  vas  deferens ; 
12,  vaseulum  aberrans  termi- 
nating in  the  commencement 
of  the  vas  deferens;  13,  vas 
deferens,  -which  carries  the 
seminal  fluid  by  the  spermatic- 
cord  round  the  base  of  the 
bladder  into  the  vasa  deferentia 
(as  shown  in  cut,  page  491,  F), 
and  by  the  vesicula  serninales 
(E)  into  the  prostate  gland. 
(From  "Quain  and  Wilson's 
Anatomy.") 


Pir.F.3    WHEN  CAUSING  EXTREMK  PAIN.  

Apply  fomenting  pad  squeezed  out  of  very 
hot  water  to  the  painful  part  whilst  pre- 
pnrinjjOS;  and,  after  08,  have  144,  with  103 
same  time;  afterwards  rub  over  the  trunk 
and  legs  with  tepid  wrung-out  towel :  then 
well  wrap  thighs  and  legs  with  new  flannel 
strips,  and,  if  to  he  bad,  sciatica  leg-cases 
f>rer  (see  page  309).  If  a  band  of  damped 
spongio  kept  on  sent  nil  the  better — 10!) 


OF  TESTES  491 

diameter.  The  fluid  is  then  transmitted 
from  the  vasa  efferentia  by  the  vasa  def- 
erentia through  the  spermatic  cord  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  to  the  vesiculu 
serninales,  which  are  two  narrow  membra- 
nous sacs,  placed  alongtbe  baseof  the  blad- 
der, and  extend  obliquely  from  the  uterus 
to  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland  ;  piercing 
which,  they  open  into  the  urethra.  The  pas- 
sages, however,  from  the  vasa  deferentia  and 
the  vesicula  serninales  continue  separate 
and  distinct  into  the  urethra.  (See  page 
3&7.) 


10 


or  171.  If  no  relief  first  operations,  repeat 
until  ease,  or  the  piles  bleed  freely — 
would  do  good  next  day.  These  severe 
seizures  coine  on  generally  from  cold,  and 
warmth  only  will  bring  vitality  to  the  parts, 
and  remove  the  congestion.  After  tho  se- 
verity of  the  attack  is  over,  these  hot  appli- 
cations will  not  be  suitable,  as  they  would 
relax  too  much.,  (See  treatment, pages  117. 
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LIST  OF  BATH3 
Practised  at  Mn.  Sjiedley's 
Hydropathic  Establishment, 
Matlock  Bank,  Derbyshire, 
from  September  Cth,  185s! 
This  list  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  2nd  Edition,  but 
not  the  same  as  the  1st  Edi- 
tion of  Hydropathy,  published 
June  12th,  1S58. 
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1  Cold  Dripping  Sheet. 

2  Hot  sheet  (90  deg.,  and 
cold. 

3  One  hot  sheet  and  two  cold. 

4  Sheet  80  deg.  and  cold. 

5  Two  cold  sheets. 

6  Tepid  dripping  sheet,  70 
degrees. 

7  Ditto  with  pad  90  deg.  to 
chest. 

8  Cold  dripping  sheet,  hot 
pad  to  chest,  standing  on 
flannel  pad. 

84  Sheet  90  deg.,  and  cold 
sponge  over. 

9  Ditto,  and  tepid  sponge  over. 
94  Sheet  90,  can  of  cold  dashed 
-at  the  back  while  sheet  is  on. 

10  Sponge  Over  80  deg., 
standing  on  flannel  pad. 

11  Ditto,  cold. 

12  Rub  over  with  dry  sheet. 

13  Hot  Soaping-,  with  pad. 
134  Ditto,  and  then  rub  the 
body  dry  with  dry  sheet,  and 
rub  over  with  either  tepid  or 
cold  vinegar  and  water  and 
hand.  In  delicate  patients  do 
part  of  the  body  at  a  time,  and 
cover  that  part  before  doing 
next. 

13|  Tlle  vinegar  and  water 
W'ithout  the  suds. 

14  Sponge  over  with  sponge 
partly  squeezed  out  of  80  deg., 
body  covered  over  with  blanket, 
standing  in  hot  mustard,  feet 
wiped  with  tepid  towel  after. 

15  Ditto,  sponge  out  of  cold. 

16  Stand  on  hot  pad,  and 
have  several  cans  of  cold  water 
dashed  on  the  back  part  of 
the  body :  hot  pad  to  stomach 
and  73J. 

16J  Ditto,  70  deg. 

17  Pour  can  of  90  and  one 
of  70  deg.  alternately  over 
affected  part.— See  page  501. 

18  Rub  over  with  Sheet 
-partially  "Wrung-  Out  of 
cold  water. 

19  Ditto,  out  of  tepid. 

19s  Ditto,  given  in  a  chair 
placing  a  large  blanket  under- 
neath the  sheet,  and  spreading 
both  overchair,  and  havea  hot 
mustard  foot  bath  ready  for 
feet.  Tho  patient  sits  down, 
-putting  feet  into  the  mustard 
and  water,  then  immediately 
wrap  both  sheet  and  blanket 
round  the  body  and  well  rub 


over  blanket  for  a  minute  or 
two,  then  quickly  remove  the 
sheet  and  rub  the  patient  in 
the  blanket  in  same  way  until 
warm  and  dry,  then  rub  feet 
and  ankles  with  hand  and  cold 
water,  and  well  dry  rub  them 
with  dry  hands  after. 

20  Towel  rubbing  cold,  hot 
pad  to  bowels,  No.  13  first, 
doing  upper  part  of  body  and 
then  covering  that  part  before 
doing  lower  part 

21  Ditto,  without  13. 

22  Ditto,  Tepid  towel. 

23  Warm  pad  to  chest  while 
applying  small  Mustard 
Poultices  between  the 
shoulders,  feet  in  hot  mustard 
and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
tepid  towel. 

24  Dry  Rub  Over  all  the 

person  quickly  4  or  5  mm.  with 
hands  only,  covering  body 
with  blanket,  feet  on  flannel 
pad. 

25  Ditto  with  dry  Mustard. 

26  Rub  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  in  bed,  with  wrung- 
out  sponge  cold ;  put  on  flan- 
nel vest,  then  sponge  over 
lower  part. 

264  Ditto,  tepid. 

27  Cold  Shallow. 

28  Ditto,  70  deg.,  and  good 
rub  over  while  in. 

29  Pail  of  cold  over  shoulders 
and  back. 

30  80  deg.  shallow,  well 
rubbed. 

31  Ditto,  8G  deg. 

32  Hot  sheet,  cold  shallow 
quick. 

33  Hot  Shallow,  raised 
from  95  to  100  or  105  deg., 
with  soaping,  then  cold  sponge, 
or  No.  2. 

34  Back  spout  in  shallow. 

35  Shallow,  90  deg.,  and  soap- 
ing; lower  it  gradually  to  80 
deg.,  rubbing  the  body  while 
it  is  lowering. 

354  Ditto,  100  to  105  deg.,  10 
to  15  minutes,  soap,  and  lower 
to  80  deg.,  then  dry  rub. 

36  Douche. 

36i  Ditto,  standing  in  hot 
water. 

36J  Ditto,  hot  pad  to  chest. 

37  Hot  sheet  and  douche. 
374  Hot  spouting  on  affected 
parts,  followed  by  No.  149. 

38  Wet  Pack.  See  page 
43,  hot  can  over  blanket,  legs 
from  knees  downwards,  in  dry 
blanket. 

39  Ditto,  pack  sheet  wrung 
out  of  Hot. 

40  Ditto,  with  a  hot  pad  at 
the  back,  and  only  hot  can  in 
front. 

41  Ditto  with  Hot  Drip- 
ping- sheet  first,  or  vapour. 


42  Wet  pack  with  Legs  inJ 
hot  foment  pads. 

424  Wet  pack,  one  hour  or  I 
one  hour  and  a  quarter,  after  I 
slight  No.  51. 

43  Body  pack,  hot  can  on  I 
front,  one  hour,  no  hot  pad. 

44  Ditto,  pack  sheet  wrung  I 
out  of  hot 

444  Ditto,  the  sheet  wrung] 
out  of  hot  mustard  and  after,  ! 
No.  12,  replace  body  bandage'  I 
wrung  out  of  tepid  mustard. 

45  Towel  pack. 

46  Fomenting  Pack,  hot 
pad  behind  and  before,  hot  cann 
on  blanket. 

47  Ditto,  with  hot  fomenting:! 

pads  to  legs. 

48  Liver  Pack,  fomenting 
under  right  ribs  and  stomach  1 
for  20  minutes  gently,  then  rub 
the  part  dry,  then  mustard 
plaister  over  liver  till  the 
part  is  red  ;  wipe  it  off  with 
soft  paper  or  dry  towel,  and 
not  witli  wet,  then  cover  up 
witli  blanket,  and  lay  small 
hot  fomenting  can  over  for  J 
ten  minutes,  then  dry  rub  over  1 
stomach  and  bowels"  with  dry 
mustard,   put  on  dry  body 
bandage  three  hours,  then  wet 
the  bandage  as  usual. 

49  Liver  Pack.  Double 

a  towel  in  four,  wrung  out  of  ] 
tepid  water,  lay  it  over  the 
liver,  then  a  fold  of  flannel  or 
small  blanket  over,  then  small 
fomenting  can  over  the  blanket  j 
three-quarters  of  an  horn- ;  rub 
the  part  with  towel  or  sponge 
squeezed  out  of  tepid  water, 
then  put  on  a  piece  of  spongio  • 
slightly  sprinkled   with  hot 
water,  and  wet  body  bandage  ■ 
over  it. 

50  Lazy  Pack.   Double  a 
towel  in  four,  squeeze  it  out 
of  tepid  water,  lay  it  over  the 
bowels;  then  double  a  small 
blanket  in  four,  lay  it  over  the 
towel;  then  cither  the  small 
or  whole  hot  can  betwixt  the  I 
folds  of  the  blanket  over  the  I 
bowels;  have  cold  wet  head  I 
bandage  on  and  mustard  poul-  I 
tices  on  soles  of  feet,  14  inch  I 
broad,  so  as  to  touch  only  the  I 
soles  of  the  feet ;  lay  in  this  | 
pack  20  minutes,  then  sponge  I 
over  the  bowels  with  a  sponge  I 
squeezed  out  of  tepid  water,  I 
and  renew  the  pack  as  fre-  [ 
quently  as  the  state  of  the  case  j 
requires;  it  may  be  renewed  I 
five  or  six  times  in  as  many  I 
hours  with  great  advantage, 
when  there  is  violent  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach,  or  sick-  I 
ness. 

51  Steam  Bath  six  oreight 

minutes. 


'52  Ditto,  anil  sponge  over 
'  with  water  70  (leg. 
:53  Ditto,  and  cold  sponge. 
:54  Ditto,  and  cold  shallow. 

155  Ditto,  and  shallow  70  dcg. 

156  Ditto,  and  Douche. 
:57  Hot  sheet  before  steam 
bath. 

:57d  Pour  some  water  S5  deg. 
over  the  head  and  shoulders, 
iwhile  in  steamer. 
iS7?  Hold  hot  pad  to  front  of 
body,  while  in  steamer,  and 
renew  it  out  of  hot  water  every 
few  minutes. 

68  Steam  affected  parts,  and 
sponge  with  tepid. 
59  Spirit  Lamp,  feet  in 
hot  water,  cold  cloth  to  head. 
80  Ditto,  with  napkin  wrung 
out  of  cold  over  stomach  when 
the  body  begins  to  feel  the 
heat,  not  before. 
61  Soap  Over  with  hot 
soap,  then  hot  dripping  sheet 
or  vapour  before  spirit  lamp, 
lfterwards  cold  dripping  sheet 
or  cold  shallow. 
81i  Turkish  Bath,  cold 
wet  head  band  frequently  re- 
newed, hot  soaping,  then  tepid 
ind  cold  sponge  after. 

32  Fomentation  to  chest, 
itomach,  and  bowels,  pad 
vrung  out  of  hot  water  dry 
jUnket,  and  hot  can  over, 
epid  dripping  sheet  after;  not 
rover  up  so  much  as  to  cause 
perspiration  over  all  the  body. 

33  Ditto,  well  covered  up, 
ind  cold  dripping  sheet,  or 
aid  sponging  after. 

34  Gently  foment  back  and 
iont  20  minutes,  with  pads 
vrung  out  of  95  deg.,  then 
vipe  over  trunk  with  towel 
queezed  ont  of  tepid. 

J5  Foment  pad  and  small  hot 
an  only  on  cheat. 
38  Ditto,  and  after  rub  all 
ver  with  sheet  partly  wrung 
at  of  tepid  water. 
57  Bowel  Foment  for 
diarrhoea.  Feet  in  hot 
austard  water  four  minutes 
vhlle  undressing,  then  wrap 
ody  in  blanket,  lay  down  and 
ut  hot  can  over  bowels,  and 
over  up,  sipping  cold  water, 
r  iced  water,  feet  wrapped  in 
ot  flannel  or  blanket;  remain 
)  till  pain  is  gone. 
*8  Foment  Chest  and 
iroat  15  minutes,  wipe  dry. 
nd  then  put  on  Mustard 
laister  over  part  affected  ; 
'ipe  off  with  dry  cloth,  and 
ut  on  dry  chest  compress 
iree  or  four  hours,  then  damp 
"jm  presses. 

•9  Fomentation  only  to 
'tomach  and  Bowels  one 
our,  hot  Half  Pad  and 
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small  hot  can,  afterwards  put 
on  body  bandage  wrung  out  of 
tepid. 

70  Ditto,  30  minutes,  gentle 
foment  half  pad  Without 
Hot  Can,  and  replace  warm 
pad  as  it  loses  its  heat. 

70J  Ditto,  with  dry  pad  and 
hot  can. 

71  Chest,  throat,  and  be- 
twixt shoulders  rubbed  with 
cold  water  and  hand  tliree  or 
fourminutes,  and  replace  chest 
compress  dry;  throw  a  blanket 
over  person  while  performing 
the  operation,  and  need  not 
entirely  undress. 

72  Ditto,  with  tepid  water. 
72j  Ditto,  with  hot  mustard 
and  water  till  red. 

73  Rub  stomach  and  bowels 
with  hand  and  cold  water  for 
four  or  five  minutes,  gently  and 
lightly,  whilst  laying  down  on 
the  back. 

73i  Ditto,  whilst  standing 
one  or  two  minutes. 
73j  Rub  stomach  and  bowels 
with  warm  mustard  and  water, 
gently  three  or  four  minutes, 
standing  in  hot  mustard  with 
sitz  bath  blanket  over  shoul- 
ders and  back,  and  then  No. 
12  without  washing  off  mus- 
tard, afterwards  replace  body 
bandage  wrung  out  of  tepid 
mustard  and  water. 

74  Dry  Hot  half  pad  over 
chest  next  the  skin,  without 
entirely  undressing;  then  the 
chest  compress  over  it,  and 
button  up  the  waistcoat  to 
keep  in  the  warmth  for  20 
minutes,  if  the  warmth  keeps 
up  in  the  pad;  if  not,  renew  it. 
It  should  not  be  very  hot  to 
cause  general  perspiration.  On 
removing  the  warm  pad,  re- 
wet  the  chest  compress  with 
tepid  water,  and  dress:  the 
feet  during  the  time  in  137. 

75  Dry  Foment.  Hot  can 
over  stomach  and  bowel3,  over 
one  or  two  folds  of  blanket 
40  minutes,  and  wipe  part 
fomented  with  napkin  squeezed 
out  of  tepid,  and  replace  com- 
press wrung  out  of  tepid  water. 
75i  Ditto,  20  minutes. 

75i  Ditto,  10  minutes. 
78  For  Digestion,  recline 
on  sofa  quiet  and  silent  20 
minutes  after  every  meal,  with 
small  hot  can  or  mackintosh 
hot  water  bag  to  stomach  over 
the  dress,  cold  wet  head  band- 
age, hot  bottle  to  feet,  and  sip 
a  tumbler  of  cold  or  iced 
water. 

77  Ditto,  with  feather  pillow- 
only,  or  soft  cushion  on  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  and  feet 
covered  up. 
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78  Constipation ;  if  no 

action  and  uncomfortable, 
apply  the  fomenting  pad  and 
can  20  minutes,  and  wear  the- 
body  bandage,  spongio,  or 
calico  and  oiled  silk,  night  and 
day,  with  flannel  wrapper  over 
in  night. 

78i  Ditto,  then  rub  bowels 
over  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
hot  soap-suds,  and  after  wiping- 
the  suds  off  with  a  dry  towel, 
rub  in  a  little  cod  liver  oil  with 
hand,  and  put  on  dry  spongio 
or  flannel. 

79  Throat  Pack  with  nap- 
kin wrung  out  of  cold  water, 
two  yards  of  dry  flannel  wrap- 
per over,  and  wear  all  night ; 
on  rising,  wash  throat  with 
cold  water. 

80  Ditto,  with  Flannel 
Wrapper  wrung  out  of  hot 
water,  and  dry  flannel  over  it 
one  hour,  renewing  the  hot 
flannel  as  it  cools;  then  pack 
with  napkin  wrung  out  of  tepid 
and  dry  flannel  over,  and  keep 
on  all  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing wash  the  throat  with  tepid 
water. 

81  Mustard  Plaister  to 

throat  and  top  of  chest,  wipe 
off  with  dry  paper,  then  put 
round  the  throat  a  piece  of 
spongio  sprinkled  with  warm 
water,  dry  flannel  wrapper 
over  it,  keep  it  on  all  night,  in 
the  morning  wash  throat  in 
tepid  water. 

82  Throat  Foment. 

Take  a  yard  of  flannel,  fold  it 
in  four  lengthways,  wring  it 
out  of  hot  water,  wTap  round 
throat,  and  one  yard  and  a 
half  of  dry  flannel  over,  renew 
every  15  minutes  for  one  or 
two  hours,  wipe  with  tepid 
wrung-out  towel,  and  put  on 
spongio  sprinkled  with  warm 
water  and  dry  wrapper  over. 

83  Sitz  Cold,  ordinarv  sort. 

84  Ditto,  cold  running." 

85  Ditto,  65  deg.,  not  running-. 

86  Ditto,  70  deg. 

87  Ditto,  80  deg. 

88  Ditto,  85  deg. 

89  Ditto,  90  deg. 

90  Ditto,  80  deg.,  eight  min- 
utes, run  cold  in  one  minute. 

91  Ditto,  run  down  to  G5  de°- 

92  Sitz,  80  deg.,  hot  pad  on 
knees  and  feet  in  hot  water, 
and  well  covered  up  ten  min- 
utes, then  dash  feet  in  cold 
and  dry  rub. 

93  Sitz  90  deg.,  Hot  Pad 

l<>  Chest  and  back  eight  min- 
utes, feet  in  hot,  run  down  to 
70  before  coining  out,  if  con- 
venient, or  sponge  over  70  dcg 
and  dry  rub  trunk. 

94  Ditto,  without  pads.  ' 
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95  Sifz  cold  Washing.— 
See  pugo  i>. 

953  Ditto,  but  avoid  putting 
the  logs  into.tho  water  ;  only 
sponge  the  legs  and  dry  rub 
the  body  with  dry  sheet,  and 
blanket  placed  as  No.  193. 

96  Ditto,  Tepid. 

97  Soap  first,  well  rubbing 
tho  body,  and  if  with  hot  soap 
and  water  the. better. 

98  Sitz,  100  deg.,  ten  min- 
utes; dip.  a  pad  in  the  hot 
water,  and  lay  it  over  the  back 
of  bath,  one  over  chest  and 
bowels,  and  feet  in  hot  water ; 
keep  arms  well  down  in  water 
and  have  blanket  covering  with 
the  head  out,  then  have  soap- 
ing and  a  cold  sponge  over 
standing  in  the  hot  water. 

99  Hot  sitz  two  minutes, 
well  soaping,  and  afterwards 
cold  sponging  or  cold  sheet. 

100  Sitz,  sit  in  Empty, 
and  let  cold  water  run  in  four 
minutes. 

101  Ditto,  sit  in  empty,  run 
cold  water  in  till  full,  then  stop 
the  tap,  and  remain  in  four 
minutes. 

102  Sitz,  filled  with  water, 
100  deg. ;  sit  in  10  minutes,  and 
ihen  run  cold  in  two  minutes. 

103  SitZjC-j  deg.  five  minutes, 
and  cold  running  one  minute. 

104  Sitz,  So  deg.  10  minutes, 
at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
every  day  lower  the  tempera- 
ture 4  deg.,  and  increase  the 
\ime  four  minutes,  till  it  comes 
to  G5  deg.  and  25  minutes. 
Ladies'  Sitz  need  not 
Undress.  Spread  a  dry 
sheet  or  towel  over  front  of 
bath,  and  sit  upon  it. 

105  Sitz,  Ladies. 

106  Ditto,  cold,  two  minutes 
every  two  hours. 

1063  Running  sitz. 

107  Ditto,  70  deg.  six.  minutes, 
and  one  minute  cold  running. 

108  Ditto,  SO  deg.  six  minutes, 
and  60  deg.  four  minutes. 

109  Ditto,  sit  in  empty,  turn 
cold  in  till  full,  and  remain  in 
a  few  minutes. 

110  Ditto,  85  deg.  eight  min., 
and  one  min.  cold  running. 
1103  Ditto,  holding  pad  to 
stomach,  wrung  out  of  90. 

111  Spinal  Subbing, 
gentle  sitting  in  cold  sitz,  with 
blanket  over  front,  feet  in  hot 
mustard  and  water,  warm  pad 
to  stomach. 

112  Spinal  Rubbing, 
sitting  Over  cold  sitz,  on  dry 
ilanncl  pad,  feet  in  hot,  and 
warm  pad  to  stomach. 

113  Spinal  rubbing,  gentle, 
with  tepid  water,  ditto,  ditto. 
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114  Spinal,  rubbing,  gentle, 
with  hot  mustard  water,  and 
one  minute  cold  water,  and 
pad  as  above. 

115  Spinal  rubbing,  gentle, 
three  minutes,  whilst  sitting 
in  80  deg.  sit/,  eight  minutes, 
and  pad  as  above. 

1153  Sitz,  8B  deg.  10  minutes, 
feet.  In  hot  mustard  and  water, 
cold  wet  head  band  on,  and 
one  minute  gentle  spinaL  rub- 
bing ;  then,  rub  feet  with 
wrung-out  tepid  cloth,  and 
then  with  dry ;  then  put  on 
woollen  socks  and  shoes  before 
getting  out  of  bath;  their  dry 
the  body  with  a  sheet  gently 
and  dress,  keeping  on  the  wet 
head  bandage,  then  No.  77. 

116  Cold  spouting  spine. 

117  Cold  spouting  affected 
part. 

118  Hot  spouting  ditto,  tepid 
after. 

119  Ascending  douche,  cold, 
see  page  51. 

1193  Tepid  ditto. 

120  Back  "Wash,  sit  over 
sitz  bath  with  cold  water  in, 
dip  towel  in  water,  and  draw 
it  over  the  back  several 
minutes,  feet  in  hot  mustard 
and  water,  90  deg.  pad  to 
stomach. 

121  Ditto,  90  deg.  and  G5  deg., 
several  minutes  alternately;  sit 
on  hot  pad.  feet  in  hot  mustard. 

122  Back  Sponge,  as  fol- 
lows; sit  over  sitz,  and  have 
90  deg.  water,  sponge  spine 
downwards  gently,  with  hot 
water  running  into  the  sitz 
slowly,  till  it  increases  to  100 
or  105  deg.,  then  turn  cold 
water  in  slowly,  and  go  on 
sponging  till  the  water  is  quite 
cold,  occupying  eight  minutes 
altogether;  sit  on  warm  pad, 
feet  in  hot  mustard  and  waters 
well  cover  front  of  body  with 
blanket. 

123  Pour  two  or  three  cans 
of  water  SO  deg.  down  tho 
spine,  sitting  over  sitz,  aud  rub 
dry,  feet  in  hot  mustard  and 
water,  !)0  deg.  pad  to  stomach. 

124  Ditto,  70  deg.  ditto. 

125  Ditto,  cold. 

126  Spinal  slapping  with 
bauds  and  cold  water,  one 
hand  quickly  and  very  lightly 
aud  gently  following  the  other, 
threo  minutes,  sitting  on  warm 
pad  over  sitz,  feet  in  hot  mus- 
tard and  water  and  warm  pail 
to  bowels. 

127  Ditto,  with  cold  water 
and  mustard. 

128  Dry  Rub  Spine  very 
gently  until  warm  with  dry 
mustard  and  hand,  soles  of  feet 
in  hot  water. 


1283  Sponge  back  of  head; 
und  forehead  with  cold  water. 
129,  Head  Bath,  cold,  15 
minutes,  water  renewed,  eveiy- 
four  minutes,  cold,  spqngo  on. 
forehead. 

130  Wash  headinwnnn  s^ap 
and  water,  then  sponge  with 
tepid  water. 

1303  Pour  water  over  the 
head. 

131  Ucad  bath,  70  deg.,  eight 
minutes,  quiet. 

1313  Ditto,  and  foment  eyes 
at  same  time  with  small  pads 
out  of  90  deg. 

132  Head  well  rubbed  with 
cold  water  and  hand,  well, 
opening  the  hair. 

133  Ditto,  and  hot  mustard 
hand  and  foot  bath,  sanic  time. 

134  Pat  on  a  thick  cotton 
nightcap,  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  then  a  thick  flannel  one 
over  it,  well  covering  the  ears,- 
aud  sleep  in  them  aud  in  wet 
aud  dry  socks,  and  on  rising 
sponge  the  head  over  with 
tepid  water. 

135  Six  inches  square  foment 
pad,  wrung  out  of  hot  water, 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  while 
lying  down;  wrap  the  head  uji 
well  in  dry  flannel  or  piece  of 
blanket,  renew  the  hot  pads, 
every  15  minutes  for  one  hour, 
then  No.  134.  Repeat  all  thii 
twice  a-day,  or  ouce  in  the  day 
and;  at  bed-time,  or  bed-timt 
only. 

136  Sniffing  Bath,  foi 

affection  of  the  nose  or  fronta: 
sinus,  stuffing  in  the  head: 
take  a  riauuel  pad  three  thicks 
nesses,  the  length  and  breadth 
of  a  hand,  squeezed  well  out  o. 
hot  water,  aud  lay  on  forehead, 
then  a  cold  wet  bandage  oven 
it,  aud  round  the  head ;  hav< 
a  basin,  of  cold  water  or  tepid,: 
put  the  nose  in  and  sniff  up  the 
water  until  it  returns  througL 
the  mouth  and  spit  it  out; 
the  water  cannot  always  bi 
brought  through  the  mouth  oi 
the  first  trial,  but  will  be  ac- 
complished by  a  few  attempts: 
the  application  four  or  fivt 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  thro 
or  four  times  per  day,  hai 
cured  bad  discharge  from  nos- 
trils and  headache,  aud  ex.- 
pelled  decayed  bona 
136-J  Ditto,  with  tepid  water 

137  Hot  Mustard  Leg 
bath  to  abovo  calves,  thai 
wipe  over  with  tepid  toneli 
and  drv  nil),  rubbing  upwardsi 

138  Ditto,  to  n hove  the  knees. 

139  Leg  Bath,  90  deg.f 
or  just  comfortably  warm,  3\ 
minutes,  for  inflamed  or  sort 
logs. 
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140  Steam  IreRS,  iuul  No. 

17. 

141  Hot  mustard  towel  pack 
thighs,  legs,  and  feet  as  loiig 
as  can  be  borue,  then  rub  dry 
with  a  dry  cloth,  rubbing  up- 
wards. 

141-J  Ditto,  dry  flannel  ban- 
dages for  three  hours,  then 
bandages  wrung  out  of  tepid. 

142  "Wet  Pack  Legs  only, 
with  usual  thick  cotton  sheet, 
each  leg  separately,  then  blan- 
ket and  mackintosh  sheet  one 
hour  and  a  half,  then  sponge 
with  70  deg.,  then  dry  rubbing 
upwards. 

143  Foment  pack  ditto,  with 
hot  pads,  dry  blanket,  and 
mackintosh  sheet,  and  sponge 
with  water  70  deg. 

144  Foinen'  Lower  Part 
of  bowels,  legs,  and  feet,  with 
pads  before  and  behind,  one 
hour,  and  then  rub  with  tepid 
wrung-out  towel. 

145  For  Leg  Crisis,  when 
hot  or  irritable ;  first  have  leg 
bath  tepid,  just  comfortably 
warm,  not  hot.  for  20  minutes, 
keepin?  up  the  temperature 
by  adding  more  warm  water ; 
then  Ue  in  bed,  put  a  piece  of 
mackintosh  to  prevent  wetting 
it.  and  on  that  a  piece  of  flannel, 
then  dip  cloths  hi  water  70  deg. 
and  lay  them  loosely  round  the 
limb,  then  a  sinsle  piece  of  flan- 
nel loose  over  the  wet  cloths ; 
keep  renewing  the  wet  cloths 
as  they  become  hot,  go  on 
repeating  them  till  irritation 
and  heat  are  gone ;  this  is  ap- 
plied in  the  last  stage  of  crisis, 
and  when  the  discharge  has 
nearly  ceased.  This  especially 
for  crisis  when  hot  and  irri- 
table; but  if  crisis  becomes 
dark  coloured,  stop  and  foment, 
and  re-pack  with  usual  wet 
bandage,  flannel,  and  mackin- 
tosh, until  the  part  is  red. 
148  Sponge  legs  if  matter  on 
gently,  with  hotsoap  and  water 
dnring  14*. 

147  Evaporation  for  any 
part  under  painful  crisis,  apply 
on  the  bed  as  14.r»,  but  use 
cloths-  squeezed  out  of  hot 
water. 

1475  After  the  above  opera- 
tion has  removed  all  matter, 
and  the  skin  only  remains 
tender,  apply  silk  stockings  in 
the  following  manner:— After 
putting  the  stocking  on,  then 
swrhtly  gporure  it  with  sponge 
*qneeze*  oat  of  tepid  water, 
then  merino  or  lamb's  wool 
stocking  over  the  silk  or  strips 
of  flannel.  The  silk  stocking 
most  not  be  removed  until  the 
skin  is  sound;  but  whenever 


leg  is. uncomfortable,  damp  the 
silk.  This  plan  hastens  the 
formation  of  good  skin  by  pre- 
serving it  from  the  air  and  from 
being  rubbed. 

148  Immerse  the  part 
affected  in  water  90  deg.  fre- 
quently, and  gradually,  as  the 
inflammation  subsides,  lower 
the  temperature  till  cold  can 
be  used  with  comfort. 

149  Rub  "Weak  part  with 
the  hand  and  cold  water  three 
or  four  minutes,  while  the  part 
near  is  kept  warm  either  with 
hot  pads  or  hot  mustard  and 
water. 

150  Ditto,  rubbing  with  Hot 
Mustard  and  water. 
150i  Immerse  the  part  affect- 
ed in  hot  soap-suds  one  hour 
and  a  half,  then  dress  as  IflL 

151  To  Dress  Boils,  three 
or  four  folds  of  linen  Hut,  size 
of  the  place,  wetted  with  hot 
water,  then  piece  of  spongio 
wetted,  larger  than  covers  the 
place,  bandaged  on  with  strips 
of  linen  or  calico  ;  the  lint  and 
spongio  must  be  re-wetted 
often ;  the  cooler  the  place  is 
kept  the  sooner  it  will  heal. 
See  also  page  50C,  crisis  poul- 
tice. 

152  An  Enema  of  warm 
soap  and  water. 

1524  Ditto,  cold. 

153  Mustard  Plaister  to 

soles  of  feet,  one  and  a  halt' 
inch  broad,  and  (by  socks  to 
sleep  in. 

153i  Mustard    plaister  to 

affected  part  till  red,  and  then 

apply  dry  spongio. 

153d  Hot  brick  to  feet  with 

wet     mustard     clotii  over 

brick. 

154  Foot  Bath,  stamping 
in  cold  water  lour  minutes, 
water  only  covering  toes. 

155  Hot  Foot  bath,  four 
minutes,  then  stamp  in  cold 
four  minutes. 

156  Hands  and  Feet  in 
hot  mustard  and  water  several 
minutes,  only  covering  feet, 
then  dash  in  cold  water  and 
rub  dry. 

157  Foot  and  Hand 
Bath,  00  deg.,  mustard  and 
water,  well  rubbing  them 
whilst  in,  or  well  moving 
them,  four  to  six  minutes,  then 
rub  with  tepid  towel  and  dry 
hands. 

158  Have  Hands  and  feet 
rubbed  with  co  d  water  and 
hand,  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
or  till  quite  warm. 

159  Soles  of  7?eet  In  hot 

mustard  and  water,  whilst  legs 
arid  thighs  are  well  dry  rubbed 
upwards  with  dry  hands,  dash 


the  feet  in  cold  water  after 
taking  them  out  of  the  hot 
160>  Ditto,  ditto,  rub  with  dry 
mustard. 

161  Ditto,  rubbing  with,  mus- 
tard and  cold  water,  putting- 
hot  pads  to  thighs. 

161i  Ditto,  with  hot  mustard. 

162  Palms  of  hands  in  hoi 
mustard  and  water,  and  hot 
pad  to  shoulders,  and  rub  the 
arms,  as  above. 

163  Body  bandage  silk  and 
calico,  or  mackintosh  and 
calico;  cidico  part  wrung  out  ot 
cold  water,  and  renewed  every 
three  hours,  worn  all  day. 
163i  Ditto,  wet  only  the  part 
over  bowels. 

163^  Ditto,  in  night  only. 
163?  Only  every  other  day. 

164  Ditto,  ns  1(13,  worn  from 
Basing  to  Noon,  and  from 
four  o'clock  to  bed-time,  and 
when  bandage  taken  off,  re- 
place with  single  dry  flannel 
bandage. 

165  As  163,  worn  night  and 
day. 

166  Body  bandage,  Silk 
and  Flannel  damped,  woru 
all  day. 

167  Ditto,  from  Basing 
until  Noon,  and  from  four 
o'clock  until  bed-time. 

168  Ditto,  night  and  day. 

169  Spongio  body  bandage 
and  flannel  all  day,  spongio 
part  to  cover  the  bowels,  aud 
sprinkled  or  sponged  withtepid 
water,  but  not  too  wet,  or  it 
will  drip  and  be  uncomfortable. 
169,i  Ditto,  from  Rising 
to  Noon,  and  from  four  to 
bed-time,  re-placing  it  with 
single  dry  flannel  bandage; 

170  Ditto,  night  and  day. 

171  Dry  Flannel  body 
bandage,  all  day. 

172  Ditto,  over  night  dress. 

173  Body  bandage,  calico  only, 
and  wet  as  much  as  will  go 
round  the  body,  and  dry  flan- 
nel over. 

173i  Crisis  Bandage, 

four  thicknesses  of  jaconet 
calico,  rubbed  till  soft,  wrung 
out  of  tepid  water,  put  round 
the  body,  and  a  single  dry 
flannel  bandage  over,  washed 
and  renewed  every  two  or 
i  hrec  hoars,  washing  the  crisis 
part  every  time  gently  with 
warm  soup  and  water,  but  not, 
to  rub  the  parts:  if  any  dis- 
charge, a  second  bandage 
should  be  ready,  to  have  one 
always  well  washed  and  ven- 
tilated: this  will  soon  clear 
any  crisis. 

173}  Crisis  bandage  for  legs 
when  the  mackintosh  is  left  off': 
two  thickucstesof  crisis  ealiai 
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bandage,  wrung  out  of  tepid 
water,  and  kept  damp  by 
sponging  carefully  without  re- 
moving oftener  than  once  in 
24  hours,  when  not  much  dis- 
charge, flannel  bandage  over. 

174  Piece  of  Spongio 
damp  to  Stomach,  and 
worn  night  and  day,  with  sin- 
gle dry  flannel  bandage  over. 

175  Ditto,  on  liver. 

176  Ditto,  on  heart. 

177  Half  Chest  Com- 
press, silk  and  flannel  with 
collar,  night  and  day,  sprinkled 
with  tepid  water,  morning, 
noon,  and  night. 

178  Ditto,  Spong-io. 

179  Chest  compress,  Full 
Size,  silk  and  flannel. 

180  Ditto,  ditto,  Spong-io. 

181  Half  chest,  Calico,  silk 
and  flannel. 

182  Full  size,  ditto. 

183  Half  Chest  compress, 
double  Calico,  one  thickness 
wrung  out  of  water. 

184  Full  size  ditto. 

184i  Dry  flannel,  half  chest 
compress  with  collar. 
184i  Without  collar. 

185  Spongio  jacket  complete, 
witli  short  sleeves  tied  in  front. 
185%  Ditto,  oiled  silk  and 
calico  fastened  at  the  back. 

186  Spinal  Compress,  silk 

and  FLANNEL. 

187  Ditto,  silk  and  calico. 

188  Ditto,  spongio. 

189  Dry  flannkl  and  silk. 

190  Spongio  at  top,  and  flan- 
nel below. 

191  Ditto,  spongio  below  only, 
flannel  at  top. 

192  Wet  Silk  Gloves, 

worn  constantly  wet,  and 
wetted  by  putting  the  hands 
into  tepid  water  without  tak- 
ing them  off :  this  will  take 
off  all  heat  of  hands,  or  heal 
rough  sore  hands. 

193  Cotton  gloves  wrung  out 


of  tepid,  and  woollen  over, 
worn  day  and  night. 
193.J  In  night  only. 

194  Cotton  Socks  wrung 
out  of  cold  water,  and  dry 
woollen  over,  to  sleep  in;  feet 
in  95  cleg,  four  minutes  first. 

195  Ditto,  wetting  only  the 
soles  of  the  cotton  sucks. 
195}  Sciatica  leg  case. 

196  Respirator  (page  58)  on 
going  out  in  cold  or  high  wind. 

197  Sleep  in  respirator. 

198  Short  Jacket  of  merino 
or  flannel,  with  short  sleeves 
and  collar,  to  sleep  in,  and 
handkerchief  round  the  throat, 
for  delicate  chests  or  bronchial 
affection. 

198-J  Complete  hosiery,  meri- 
no, or  lambs'  wool  dress  to 
sleep  in. 

199  Galvanism. 

200  Ling's  and  other  Move- 
ment exercises. 

200}  Special  ditto. 

201  Eye  Glasses,  use  70 
deg.  water  five  minutes. 

202  Ditto,  cold  three  minutes. 

203  Ditto,  90  deg.  three,  and 
cold  two  minutes. 

204  Steep  forehead,  face,  and 
nose  in  cold  water  one  minute. 

205  Ditto,  hot  one  minute, 
then  cold  one  minute. 

206  Sip  Four  to  Five 
Tumblers  of  water  per  day. 
206i  Cold  ginger  tea. 

207  Tea-spoonful   of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  immediately  after 
breakfast  and  after  tea. 
207J   One  tea-spoonful  at 
bed-time. 

208  No  Flesh  Meat, 

only  gravy,  and  a  little  vege- 
table or  rice,  and  the  usual 
puddings. 

209  No  Vegetables,  only 
boiled  rice  and  cold  meat,  or 
plain  sausage,  no  puddings. 

210  Very  Little  flesh 
meat,  no  beef  or  pork. 


2104  Plain  mutton,  veal,  or 
beef  sausage,  three  parts  breed 
without  seasoning,  and  not  hi 
skins. 

211  Liver  complaints,  very 
moderate  of  cold  lean  mutton, 
cold  chicken  or  cold  game, 
with  bread  and  cold  wnter  to 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea. 

212  Cup  of  weak  black  tea 
before  rising  treatment,  a  cup 
of  beef-tea  with  a  little  toast 
before  forenoon  treatment. 

213  A  little  arrow-root  or 
sago  at  half-past  eight  p.m. 

214  Bandaging  limbs,  first 
strips  of  calico,  wrung  out  of 
water  tepid  or  cold,  then  strips 
of  mackintosh  or  oiled  silk, 
then  plenty  of  flannel  strips 
over  all. 

215  Wet  double  calico  skull 
cap  frequently  renewed  out  of 
cold  water,  worn  all  day. 

216  Present  time  treatment — 
if  weariug  compresses  have 
them  dry,  then  on  third  night 
two  minutes,  65  to  70  deg., 
quiet  sitz  in  running  sitz, 
iud  damp  the  compresses  in 
warm  water.  Fourth  day, 
morning,  noon,  afternoon,  and 
night,  two  minutes,  65  to  70 
deg.  sitz  as  above.  Filch  day,  a 
two  minutes'  cold  sitz  as  above 
every  two  hours  till  well  It 
fifth  day  unsuccessful,  then 
undress  and  dash  into  an  ordi- 
nary sitz  with  cold  water  in, 
and  out  immediately,  then  lay 
on  bed,  wrapt  iu  blanket,  and 
have  towel  rubbing  over  lower 
part  of  bowels  and  back  for 
two  minutes,  repeated  twice 
per  day,  and  keep  quiet. 

217  Ditto,  not  under  70  deg. 

218  Ice  cream. 

219  Iced  water.        [p.  506. 

220  Crisis  poultice.  —  See 

221  Fever  pack— See  p.  44. 

222  Soap  blauket,  p.  404. 

223  Local  steaming,  p.  409. 


Turkish  or  Sweating  Baths. — We 
have  one  for  ladies,  one  for  gentlemen.  In 
each  three  rooms,  ten  feet  square,  ten  feet 
high.  First  room,  for  sponging  after 
sweating  ;  window,  one-balf  to  swing,  to 
admit  air  freely  ;  floor  covered  with  zinc, 
returned  up  sides  one  foot ;  on  this,  wood 
laths  to  allow  water  to  go  off  freely. 
Second  room,  divided  into  six  partitions 
— three  each  side  for  dressing,  with  clean 
calico  aprons  for  bathers.  Third  room — 
zinc  flooring  with  laths,  as  in  first  room  ; 
soated  round  three  sides ;  round  three 
sides  of  the  room  330  feet  of  three-inoh 
bore  steam-pipe,  put  upright  against  the 
wall,  boarded  next  the  seat.  Best  to  lay 
down  ou  a  blanket,  and  thick  cotton 


sheet  over  it ;  the  head  supported  on 
a  frame  covered  with  web ;  clean  sheet 
for  every  bather ;  cold  air-flue  under 
seat ;  good  ventilation  in  ceiling  ;  window 
two  feet  square,  closed,  double  glazed  ; 
cold  water  to  sponge  head  and  to  wet 
head  bandages :  door  half  glass,  for  bath 
attendant  to  watch  bathers,  to  supply 
wants,  cold  drinking  water,  kc.  After 
sweating  in  from  120  to  140  degrees, 
frequently  sponging  head  with  cold. 
Before  coming  out,  sponging  overwith  hot 
soap  and  water,  then  bather  comes  into 
first  room — there  is  first  sponged  with 
hot  water,  then  with  cold ;  some  cases 
tepid ;  is  rubbed  dry  in  the  dressing-room, 
retires  to  the  saloons,  uses  77  on  list. 
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CoMposmox  of  the  Hdman  Body  — 
The  cur,  as  above,  is  taken  from  a  "lass 
case  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
Loudon. 

Figure  A. 

Ultimate  elements  of  a  human  bein" 
'weighing  104  pounds. 


lbs. 

a  i 
1 

2 


oz. 

2 

grs. 

12 

190 

2 

47 

2 

110 

2 
12 

100 

2 

21!) 

1.  Carbon 

2.  Phosphorus 

3.  Calcium 

4.  Chlorine 
0.  Sodium 
0.  Potassium  . 

7.  Silicon 

8.  Magnesium 
.  9.  Iron  . 
110.  Sulphur  . 

Oxygen  eras,  the  quantity  in  a  body  Weigh- 
ing  lS41b9.,  is  llllbs.,  which  would 
occupy  700  cubic  feet  of  space,  (p.  08!).) 

Hydrogen  gas  the  quantity  in  a  body 
weighing  JOtios.  is  1  libs.,  which  would 
occupy  about  3000  cubic  feet  of  space. 

Nitrogen  gas,  the  qnnrititv  in  a  body  of 
the  above  weight  is  ityftis.,  and  would 
occupy  abont  20  cn'oic  feet. 

Fluorine,  the  quantity  in  a  body  of  the 
abore  weight  is  2ozs. 


Figure  B. 

Proximate  principles  of  a 

human  beine 

weighing  104  pounds. 

lbs. 

oz. 

grs. 

1.  Gelatine    .       .  Jo 

2.  Fat   .       .       .  12 

8.  Water      .       .  JU 

4.  Sulphate  of  Soda  — 

1 

17(1 

0.  Carbonate  of  Soda  — 

1 

72 

(>.  Chloride  of  Potassium 

10 

7.  Chloride  of  Sodium 

(common  salt)  — 

'1 

o 

074 

8.  Phosphate  of  Potash  — 

]()() 

0.  Fluoride  of  Calcium  — 

o 

10.  Peroxide  of  Iron  — 

100 

11.  Fibrin        .       .  4 

4 

12.  Phosphate  of  Magne- 

sium      .      .  — 

70 

1.1.  Albumen    .       .  4 

3 

14.  Phosphate  of  Soda  — 

400 

10.  Carbonate  of  Lime  1 

Hi.  Sulphate  of  Potash  — 

401 1 

17.  Phosphate  of  Lime  5 

18 

18.  Silica        .       .  — 

0 

My  eye,  accidentally,  at  tin'  lime  of  miik 
ing  the  above  ready  for  insertion,  fell  on  the 
following,  in  the  Star  newspaper,  July  4, 
1800,  and  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the 
vanity  of  the  poor  soul  when  inhabiting 
the  mass  of  carbon,  phosphorus,  fat,  gela- 
tine, &c.  &c. 

I  I 
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The  Hon-.  Mns.  Anson's  Jewels. — The 
valuable  casket  of  jewels,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Anson,  deceased,  re- 
moved from  her  late  residence  in  Charles- 
street,  Berkeley-square,  was,  by  order  of 
the  executors,  disposed  of  yesterday  by 
Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson,  at  their  great 
room  in  King-street,  St.  Jaines's-square. 
The  principal  contents  of  the  casket  were 
as  follows : — A  bandeau,  formed  of  thirteen 
collets  of  fine  large  sapphires,  set  round  with 
brilliants— 105/.  (James.)    Two  pairs  of 
branches  of  flowers,  each  formed  of  fine 
brilliants,  300/.    (Curzon.)  A  magnificent 
necklace,  formed  of  twenty-four  large  eme- 
ralds, set  round  with  brilliants,  and  11 
pendants  of  emeralds,  set  round  with  bril- 
liants, the  centre  drop  a  polished  emerald, 
with  brilliant  cap— 700Z.     (Morgan.)  A 
pair  of  polished  emerald  drops,  with  bril- 
liant caps — 160/.    (Curzon.)     A  pair  of 
wheat-ear  brooches  or  head  ornaments  of 
line  brilliants,  a  centre  piece  of  brilliants 
for  a  head  ornament,  aud  a  brilliant  brooch, 
with   pendant— 115/.   10s.     A  beautiful 
necklace,  formed  of  112  tine  pearls,  and  14 
polished  emerald  beads,  two  oval  polished 
emeralds  at  the  ends,  and  two  others  in 
tassels,  with  small  pearls— 350Z.  (Curzon.) 
A  bracelet,  or  head  ornament,  of  gold  and 
enamel,  set  with  polished  emeralds  and 
pearls,  and  with  emerald  pendant,  a  neck- 
lace, of  gold  and  enamel,  with  large  pen- 
dant turquoises   and  small  pearls;  aud 
another   necklace,   of  gold;  with  large 
centre  turquoise,  and  30  small  turquoises 
pendant— 169/.     Five  pairs  of  earrings, 
each  with  turquoises,  pearls,  and  rubies, 
and  two  pieces  of  gold  chain  with  16  tur- 
quoises—782.  lis.   A  necklace,  of  gold  aud 
enamel,  'with    pendant   turquoises  and 
pearls,  and  11  polished  turquoises,  with 
gold  chain  for  bandeau— 79/.  A  gold  chain 
.  bracelet,  witli  fine  large  emerald  snap— 
113/.    A  gold  chain,  with  ten  very  large 
turquoises— 100/.    A  gold  chaiu  negligee, 
with  19  large  polished  turquoises— 100/. 
Two  Indian  bracelets  of  gold,  set  with 
cask  diamonds,  with  fine  gold  chain,  and  a 
bracelet,  of  gold,  chased  and  enamelled 
with  birds  and  flowers,  in  colours— 103/.  10s. 
A  diamond  spray  of  extraordinary  brilliancy 
 202/.    (Martin.)     An  Indian  incense- 
burner,  of  silver,  enamelled  with  birds  and 
flowers  in  colours,  and  set  with  large  cask 
diamonds  and  two  small  gold  chains,  with 
turquoises— 54/.  10s.    A  beautiful  snuft- 
box,  of  matrix  of  amethyst,  with  flowers  m 
relief  in  colours  on  the  lid,  set  with  four 
emeralds,  four  yellow  and  other  fine  bril- 
liants—100/.    The  whole  produced  nearly 
3000/. ;  to  decorate  more  gas,  fat,  &c. 


Good  Living. — An  eminent  physician  at 
a  fashionable  watering-place,  puzzled  with 
a  case  lie  could  not  cure  with  his  physic, 
orders  port  wine,  good  living,  and  the  wet 
sheet;  but  this  also  proving  a  failure, 
application  is  made  to  us;  the  subject 
is  a  married  lady.    "  The  last  medical 

gentleman  she  was  under  was  Dr.  H  , 

of  L  ,  who  did  her  much  good.  But 

about  Christmas  last,  said  medicine  in  her 
present  state  would  be  useless.    I  believe 

Dr.  H         exerted  his  utmost  skill  in  her 

case  ;  during  some  of  his  treatment,  he  used 
the  wet  sheets  to  her  partial  advantage. 
I  have  used  the  word  'partial,'  because 
they  did  not  altogether  answer  the  Doctor's 
expectations.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  port 
wine  is  giving  way  in  its  effects,  and  that 
some  further  steps  must  be  soon  taken  to 
keep  her  from  sinking." ! ! 

Lookathojie. — starvation. — Tollie  Edi- 
tor of  the  "S/ar." — Sin,  All  honour  and  many 
thanks  to  you  for  your  leader  on  starvation 
aud  the  workhouse  system.  The  cases  of 
destitution  and  starvation  detailed  in  your 
paper  of  Saturday  are  truly  harrowing,  and 
I  rejoice  that  they  have  been  thus  brought 
prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  public. 
These  cases  are,  however,  as  it  were,  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Now  and  then  eases 
similar  meet  the  eye  through  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers ;  but  the  public  in  gene- 
ral can  form  no  idea  whatever  of  the  dis- 
tress and  starvation  existing  at  the  east- 
end  of  London.  The  harshness  and  positive 
brutality  which  our  honest  and  deserving 
poor  meet  with  when  they  are  literally 
forced  to  seek  assistance  from  the  work- 
house is  beyond  description,  and  we  can- 
not wonder  at  the  detestation  they  exhibit  at 
the  verynauie  of  workhouse.  Poor  unfortu- 
nate fallen  women  whom  I  have  conversed 
with,  and  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  get 
off  the  streets,  have  said  to  me  when  I  have 
mentioned  the  workhouse  as  a  place  of 
temporary  refuge  until  arrangements  could 
he  made  to  get  them  back  to  their  friends, 
"  No,  I  will  rather  lie  in  the  gutter  and 
rotthan  put  up  with  the  treatment  I  shallre- 
ceive  there."  1  simply  ask— should  this 
be  so  in  a  Christian  land  ? 

I  will  not  repeat  here  what  I  stated  in  my 
letter  which  you  kindly  inserted  on  Satur- 
day, about  the  dreadful  starvation  among 
the  children  we  deal  with,  but  give  you  a 
case  in  point,  illustrating  the  workhouse 
system.  Last  Sunday  morning,  upon 
entering  our  room  in  George-yard,  our 
kind  superintendent  called  my  attention 
to  two  little  boys  (one  a  mere  infant  scarce 
yet  able  to  speak).  "  Mr.  Lewis  "  said  he, 
"  here  are  two  little  things  who  have  not 
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broken  their  fasts,  not  even  tasted  a  single 
crumb  of  anything  since  Friday.  They 
ore  so  exhausted  1  hardly  know  what  to 
■jive  them."    Some  hot  coffee  and  bread 
were  procured  and  administered  to  them 
vith  care.  Now  for  the  part  the  workhouse 
plays  in  this.    The  children's  parents  1 
know,  and  can  vouch  for  their  sobriety, 
_  irood  character,  Sec,  and  for  them  being 
truly  deserving  people.    TVaut  of  work  for 
a  long  time,  weakness,  and  affliction,  hive 
so  reduced  them  that  they  have  hardly  a 
thing  left.    On  the  Thursday  or  Friday 
previous  to  the  above,  the  father  was  pro- 
mised some  work  on  the  following  Tues- 
day, and  in  the  meantime  applied  to  a 
workhouse   for  something — only  some 
bread— to  help  him  over  the  few  days  in- 
tervening. Not  a  bit  would  they  give  nana : 
not  a  bit  did  he  get,  "  If  you  want  any- 
thing, you  must  bring  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  come  into  the  house."  Such  was 
the  verdict:  with  it  the  poor  heart-broken 
father  went  home  empty  to  meet  his  little 
ones,  crying  around  him  for  food.  This 
needs  no  comment  from  me.    I  ask  your 
I  'hristian  readers  to  apply  it,  and  enlarge 
upon  it  in  their  own  hearts.    I  will  only 
remark  that  these  children  attend  the 
•Sabbath  school,  the  parents  our  religions 
services,  and  that  the  family  pray  in  all 
sincerity  night  and  morning  in  our  Savi- 
our's words,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread."    I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully.— 
uilliam  Joseph  Lewis,  0,  Old  Norfolk- 
street,  New-road,  Mile-end.   Nov.  7,  1809 

Crisis  Treatment  31.,  for  the  legs.— 
After  the  discharge  has  been  freely  out, 
and  the  macintosh  bandages  left  of}',  which 
innst  be  done  when  sufficient  crisis  action 
has  been  accomplished,  and  free  suppura- 
tion has  taken  place,  then  immerse  the 
legs  in  soap  lather  in  a  leg  bath,  90  degrees 
nve  minutes :  then  take  them  out,  and  put 
J  he  feet  into  a  foot  bath,  with  a  little  hot 
water  to  cover  feet,  and  squeeze  some  warm 
water  over  the  legs  from  a  sponge,  90 
degrees,  not  hotter,  to  wash  away  the  soap 
lather,  and  any  discharge;  do  this  quickly 
and  if  in  cold  weather,  before  a  fire,  to  pre- 
vent chill  to  the  legs ;  then  put  on  dry 
leadings  made  of  crisis  calico— that  is  fine 
eibeo  robbed  soft;  over  these  put  loose 
-ry  flannel  leggings;  then  put  on  narrow 
mustard  planters  on  soles  of  feet  only,  one 
inch  broad,  and  bound  over  with  drv 
fennel;  then  lay  on  sofa  with  hot  foot 
bath  near  the  feet,  not  too  hot  to  be  un- 
comfortable,  only  to  keep  the  feet  warm  • 
Ibis  .process  only  to  be  repeated  as  often 

wt  ^.r*  Scomfort»ble.  bat  not 
■uftener,  as  the  skin  must  have  time  to 
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form,  and  if  too  often  disturbed,  will  not 
heal  so  soon.    When  the  operation  is  re- 
peated, take  the  flannel  leggings  oft;  and 
the  foot  covering,  and  steep  the  legs  in  the 
soap  lather,  with  the  calico  leggings  on, 
and  slip  them  oft'  in  the  water;  this  is  to 
prevent  the  new  skin  being  disturbed  by 
taking  the  calico  off  while  adhering  to  the 
legs.    Alter  the  leg  bath  application  of  90 
degrees  water,  put  on  fresh  dry  calico 
leggings,  and  go  on  as  before;  apply  No. 
U7  in  the  night,  the  former  plan  is  better 
lor  the  day.    No  general  treatment  but 
sponging  the  body  over,  except  the  legs, 
with  90  water  in  the  morning,  and  again 
during  the  day,  if  feverish,  without  dis- 
turbing the  leg  coverings  1 92  to  hand.  210  • 
as  much  fresh  air  as  possible— close  room 
very  much  against  recovery  ;  no  flesh  meat; 
~18  good;  a  small  quantity  of  food  only 
and  not  regard  apparent  lowness  and  loss 
ot  appetite,  such  crisis  is  always  and  ine- 
vitably beneficial.     The  morbid  matter 
being  brought  out  from  the  interior  of  the 
tissues  on  to  the  surface  removes  all  danger 
of  fever,  paralysis,  or  any  inflammatory  or 
other  dangerous  maladies.  This  treatment 
must  be  continued  until  new  skin  is  formed 
and  all  inflammation  has  subsided. 

Ventilation  op  bedrooms. — Too  much 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  ven- 
tilation of  both  day  and  night  rooms,  but 
more  especially  the  latter.   In  our  experi- 
ence of  disease  we  see  a  very  fruitful  cause 
of  the  commencement  of  disease  in  con- 
fined bedrooms,  and  have  often  had  our 
efforts  m  the  day  counteracted  by  the  un- 
healthy influence  of  a  badly  ventilated  room 
in  the  night.    If  one  or  two  .persons  were 
shut  up  for  nine  hours  in  the  day  in  the 
room  they  occupy  in  the  night,  and  under 
the  same  circumstances  of  closed  windows 
and  door,  and  not  moving  outof  the  room, 
they  would  find  it  almost  insupportable  ; 
nevertheless,  asleep, they  endure  this  every 
night,  breathing  the  same  vitiated  air  as 
if  shut  up  in  the  day.    No  one  can  calcu- 
late the  amount,  of  disease  and  death  from 
this  cause;  and  it  is  the  case  in  the  ma- 
jority of  first-class  houses,  as  well  as  in 
cottages,  although  in  the  latter,  in  a  greater 
degree.     In  first-class  houses,  there  is  sel- 
dom provision  made  for  ventilating  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  near  the  ceiling; 
and  as  to  the  grates  in  the  chimney,  high 
up,  called  ventilators,  they  do  not  carry 
away  half  the  quantity  of  bad  air  accumu- 
lated, besides  often  not  acting  at  all  be- 
cause, unless  there  is  a  difference,  and  that 
pretty  considerable,  betwixt  the  inner  and 
the  outer  atmosphere,  there  will  he  no 
draught— for  as  water  finds  its  level,  so  will 
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air  find  its  level  of  temperature.    I  find 
perforated  zinc  on  each  side  of  the  room, 
and  as  near  the  ceiling  as  can  he  got  at, 
good,  hut  as  to  hedrooms,  it  is  our  habit, 
in  all  states  of  the  weather,  to  have  the 
bedroom  window  open,  and  in  a  high  and 
exposed  situation,  subject  as  I  have  been  to 
bronchial  attacks,  I  never  find  the  open 
window  injurious ;  even  very  delicate  per- 
sons would  be  surprised  what  they  could 
bear  in  this,  not  only  without  injury,  but 
with  benefit.    There  is  in  this  country  a 
most  pernicious  dread  of  night  air  in  bed- 
rooms: the  pure  air  is  shut  out,  the  oxygen 
that  gives  life  and  heat  to  the  blood  is 
excluded,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  destruc- 
tion often  of  the  health.    If  any  suffering 
from  consumptive  or  bronchial  affections 
would  use  a  respirator  in  bed,  with  the 
window  open,  they  would  feel  the  benefit ; 
only,  in  all  cases  do  not  have  the  window 
open  upon  the  bed  without  a  moreen  or 
other  good  curtain  to  break  the  current  of 
air ;  and  as  to  beds  surrounded  with  moreen 
or  other  curtains,  they  are  highly  objection- 
able.   The  houses  of  a  class  above  the 
cottages,  and  the  cottages,  are  almost  uni- 
versally without  ventilation  at  all, —  the 
upper  sash  often  fast,  and  the  lower  one  only 
opens — no  ventilation  in  the  ceiling  or  the 
door.    I  have  had  the  upper  three  inches 
of  my  doors  cut  out  and  replaced  with 
perforated  zinc,  and  the  windows  also — the 
perforations  break  the  current  of  air.  The 
new  bedrooms  at  my  Hydropathic  Esta- 
blishment, in  course  of  erection  (October 
1859),  I  intend  to  be  models  for  both 
beating  and  ventilation :  the  floors  all  to 
be  of  burnt  gypsum  2^  inches  thick,  laid 
on  in  a  fluid  state,  and  the  outer  walls  all 
battened,  with  lath,  and  plaster.    Fresh  air 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  existence,  and 
just  as  the  body  is  deprived  of  it,  so  disease, 
and  inability,  and  suffering  comes  on. 

Lodging-house  ventilation. — Mr.  De- 
puty Harrison  instanced  the  case  of  a 
house  which  he  had  visited,  and  which, 
let  off  in  separate  tenements,  contained 
no  fewer  than  eighty  people — male  and 
female,  young  and  old— contending  that 
in  such  a  house,  whether  the  lodgers 
•were  permanent  or  temporary,  a  little 
supervision  could  do  no  harm. — Mr.  Koss 
said  that,  as  a  medical  man,  he  had  had 
very  good  opportunities  of  observing  the 
manner  in  which  the  houses  of  the  poor 
were  filled  in  the  city,  and  particularly  in 
the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without.  Among 
many  cases  of  improper  occupation  lie 
would  mention  one.  He  one  day  visited  a 
woman  who  had  been  confined  the  night 
before,  and  who  only  occupied  a  single 
room.    In  that  room,  while  the  woman  so 


recently  confined  was  in  bed,  there  were 
two  men  getting  their  breakfasts,  one  of 
whom  he  naturally  concluded  to  be  her 
husband,  but  upon  inquiry  he  found  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  they  were 
only  lodgers,  to  whom  the  woman  let  off  a 
portion  of  her  room,  and  so  paid  her  own 
rent.  Repugnant  as  this  was  to  every  idea 
of  decency  and  morality,  it  was,  he  regretted 
to  say,  only  a  too  common  occurrence  ;  for 
it  had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  poor 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  hiring  a  room 
for  2s.  Gd.  or  3s.  6d.  a  week,  and  of  repaying 
themselves  by  letting  it  off,  comer  by  corner, 
to  others,  as  poor  as  themselves.  Nay, 
sometimes  even  the  middle  of  the  room- 
floor  was  let  as  well  as  the  corners.  If 
these  houses  did  not  require  supervision  as 
common  lodging-houses,  he  did  not  know 
where  supervision  conld  be  demanded  at 
all,  and  he  hoped  something  would  be  done 
in  the  matter. — After  some  further  conver- 
sation, the  Chairman  reminded  the  court 
that  there  was  no  question  before  him,  and 
the  matter  dropped. 

Case  L.  Gentleman,  age  54,  tall,  good 
constitution ,  good  habits  ;  when  about  30. 
had  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  took 
a  great  deal  of  calomel ;  bowels  always 
weak  since,  and  liver  affected.  Home,  on 
rising,  summer  83  five  minutes,  then  95,  or 
2  and  164;  172  in  night.  Noon,  83  five 
minutes,  with  or  without  112.  Bed-time, 
92  once  a  week,  once  98,  other  nights  83 
five  minutes;  40  at  eight  p.m.,  when  sto- 
mach deranged ;  01  occasionally  ;  130  twice 
per  week;  128j  at  morning  bath,  and  also 
13  twice  or  thrice  per  week;  13  and  10  at 
bed-time,  if  fatigued  and  105.  Diet  as  ad- 
vised in  this  book. 

Case  N.  Injured  knee  by  a  blow  on  board 
ship ;  aged  20.  On  rising,  No  2,  or  21-734, 
or  1G'73|,  taking  care  injured  limb  is  kept 
from  cold  water;  forenoon,  143,  and  after- 
noon also  ;  61§  twice  per  week;  other  days, 
2,  or  112,  feet'in  hot  mustard,  or  120,  or 
121,  or  16 ;  103J  in  day,  i72  over  night 
dress,  153;  214,  with  plenty  of  flannel 
wrapper  over  knee,  night  and  day.  Crisis 
came  on,  the  knee  suppurated  as  it  had 
done  before,  and,  shortly,  several  pieces  of 
decayed  bone  came  out.  Continued  treat- 
ment until  matter  ceased  running ;  then 
dress  leg  with  crisis,  calico,  and  flannel ; 
then  have  21-73J;  on  rising,  OH,  once  a 
week;  forenoon  and  afternoon,  147,  two 
hours  each  time,  with  153;  bedtime,  lit, 
with  some  hot  water  by  bedside  to  use  in 
night  when  awake;  soon  as  heat  is  sub- 
dued in  knee  and  leg,  put  on  silk  stocking, 
and  keep  it  damp  with  warm  water,  and  put 
dry  merino  or  other  stocking  over  silk. 
I  This  case  was  thoroughly  cured. 


Touring  on  affected  Uinta, . 
bath  list.it' on  the  knee,  as  follows;  if  onother 
ports,  on  the  same  plan : — Use  the  water 
siO  degrees  and  70  degrees  out  of  two  large 
cans,  pouring  them  alternately ;  place  the 
toot  in  hot  mustard  and  water  in  a  small 
foot-bath,  and  that  in  a  shallow-bath,  then 
cover  the  foot-bath  with  a  piece  of  mackin- 
tosh, so  as  to  prevent  the  water  that  is 
poured  from  going  into  the  foot-bath.  Also 
place  a  hot  fomenting  pad  all  over  the 
thigh.  After  pouring  the  alternate  cans  of 
00  and  70  degrees  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
then  rub  the  affected  part  with  hot  mustard 
and  water  with  the  hand,  for  two  minutes, 
gently;  foot,  wiped  with  tepid  towel  and 
dried  with  hand  till  warm  ;  put  on  socks. 

Xoeacco. — The  Carlisle  Examiner  reports 
at  great  length  a  lecture  which  the  Dean  of 
Carlisle  delivered  on  Thursday  night,  the 
subject  being  tobacco— its  influences,  phy- 
sical, moral,  and  religious.    The  large  hall 
of  the  Athenaeum  was  crowded.  The  Dean, 
in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  furnished  the 
following  curious  statistics:  —  In  ISOfi, 
thirty-three  millions  of  pounds  of  tobacco 
were  consumed  here  at  an  expense  of  eight 
millions  of  money ;  five  million  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  which  went 
in  duty  to  Government,  to  say  nothing  of 
vast  quantities  smuggled  into  the  country. 
There  is  a  steady  increase  upon  this  con- 
-umptiori  far  exceeding  the  contempora- 
neous increase  of  population.    In  1821  the 
average  was  11.70 oz.  per  head  per  annum; 
in  1851  it  had  risen  to  1G.30  oz. ;  and  in 
J803  to  19oz.,  or  at  least  at  the  rate  of  one- 
iourth  increase  in  ten  years.    We  hear  of 
^0,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  in  the  bonding 
houses  in  London  at  one  time.    There  are 
twelve  city  brokers  in  London  expressly 
devoted  to  tobacco  sales;  !I0  manufacturers ; 
1060  tobacco  shops  in  London;  82  clay 
pipe  makers;  Tim  workmen  engaged  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  business  ;  and 
no  less  than  202,048  tobacco-shops  in  the 
L  mted  Kingdom.    And  if  we  turn  to  the 
Continent  the  consumption  and  expendi- 
ture assume  proportions  perfectly  gigantic. 
In  1  ranee  much  more  is  consumed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  than  in  England, 
'lhe  Emperor  clears  100,0  J0,000  of  francs 
annually   by  the  Government  monopoly. 
At  St.  Omer  11,000  tons  of  clay  are  used  in 
making  .10,000,000  of  tobacco-pipes.  In 
the  city  of  Hamburg  40,000  cigars  are 
consumed  daily,  although  the  population  is 
not  much  over  100,000;  10,000  persons, 
many  of  them  women  and  children,  are 
♦■"gaged  in  their  manufacture;  100,000,000 
of  cigars  are  supplied  annually;  a  printing- 
J  re's  H  entirely  occupied  in  printing  labels 
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or  No.  1 7  I  for  the  boxes  of  cigars,  &c 
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. ,  and  the  busi- 
ness represents  4,000,000/.  !    In  Denmark 
the  annual  consumption  reaches  the  enor- 
mous average  of  70  ounces  per  head  of  the 
whole  population;  and  in  Belgium  even 
more— to  73  ounces,  or  4  pounds  and  3-5ths 
of  a  pound  per  head.    In  America  the  ave- 
rage is  vastly  higher.    It  is  calculated  that 
the  entire  world  of  smokers,  snuffers,  and 
chewers,  consume  2,000,000  of  tons  of  to- 
bacco annually,  or  4,480,000,000  of  pounds 
weight — as  much  in  tonnage  as  the  com 
consumed  by  10,000,000  of  Englishmen, 
and  actually  at  a  cost  sufficient  to  pay  for 
all  the  bread-corn  eaten  in  Great  Britain. 
Five  million  and  a  half  of  acres  are  occu- 
pied in  its  growth,  chiefly  cultivated  by 
slave-labour,  the  product  of  which,  at  2rf. 
per  pound,  would  yield  ^37,000,000.  The 
time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  vast  amount 
of  smoking  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  In  India 
all  classes  and  both  sexes  indulge  in  this 
practice ;  the  Siamese  both  chew  and  smoke. 
InBurmah  all  ages  practise  it— children  of 
three  years  old,  and  of  both  sexes.  China 
equally  contributes  to  the  general  mania  ; 
and  the  advocates  of  the  habit  boast  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  human  race  are 
their  clients,  or  that  there  certainly  are 
100,000,000  of  smokers !     Are  not  these 
statistics  perfectly  astounding  ?    Is  not 
this  a  wanton  waste  of  money  upon  an  idle 
custom,  admitted  by  its  warmest  advocates 
to  be  only  a  luxury— seldom  beneficial — 
always  dangerous  ?    This  financial  view  of 
the  question  ought  to  arrest  our  attention. 
Every  working  man  who  consumes  only 
one  ounce  of  "  shag,"  "returns,"  or  "bird's 
eye,"  per  week,  or  the  very  moderate  quan- 
tity of  41bs.  per  annum,  pays  out  of  the  fruit 
of  his  labours  12s.  8d.  to  the  Government 
in  the  shape  of  a  tax  on  his  luxury !  Let 
the  working  man  look  to  this.  The  amount 
of  money  which  they  annually  expend  in 
beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  would  place  them 
all  in  easy  and  comfortable  circunistancbs, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  obtain  for  them  the 
franchise  as  electors  much  more  quickly 
than  friend  Bright  will  get  it  for  them. 
My  friends,  believe  me,  that  if  you  would 
break  your  tobacco-pipes,  and  never  again 
drink  a  drop  of  intoxicating  drinks,  °you 
would  rise  in  the  world  with  a  rapidity  you 
little  dream  of.    The  doctor  dwelt  at  great 
length  on  the  moral  and  physical  evils 
of  tobacco,  and  after  strongly  appealing 
to    his    hearers,    and   especially  to  the 
ladies,  to  aid  in  its  suppression,  he  con- 
eluded  by  expressing  his  belief  that  un- 
less something  stayed  the  tobacco  plague  i:i 
America,  that  nation  never  could  bo  great 
It  was  stunting  their  growth,  and  they  felt 
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it.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  three-fourths 
of  the  ministers  of  religion  in  America  were 
abstainers  from  tobacco  in  every  shape, 
und  used  their  influence  against  it. 

Shout  hints  worth  noticing. — Cold 
water  will  never  cure  inflammation  or 
congestion,  hut  will  increase  them.  Vital 
heat  must  he  brought  to  a  congested 
or  injured  part  before  restoration  and 
nutrition  can  go  on  ;  and  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  warm  applications  or 
mustard  plaisters  ;  cold  water  will  do  in- 
jury. Nature  will  have  her  own  time 
in  curing  ;  patients  come  to  us  to  be  cured 
in  a  month  of  maladies  that  have  been 
years  in  accumulating  mischief  in  their 
frames.  When  a  person  has  a  broken  limb, 
they  do  not  go  to  a  doctor  and  say  they 
must  he  cured  in  a  fortnight — they  know 
nature  will  have  time  to  unite  the  bone,  and 
then  throw  oft' in  matter  the  injured  tissue, 
&c. ;  but  in  disease,  the  patient  so  called  is 
often  very  impatient,  tries  first  one  plan, 
then  another,  until  the  body  is  a  wreck, 
and  painful  dissolution  sets  the  fretful  soul 
free  from  the  body,  to  enter  another  state 
of  existence.  Weakly  and  ailing  dyspep- 
tics very  generally  keep  up  their  ailments 
by  eating  too  much.  When  the  stomach  or 
other  nutritive  organs  are  weak,  it  is  a 
manifest  absurdity  to  give  them  as  much 
to  do  as  when  healthy  and  strong;  a  little 
well  digested  will  keep  up  strength,  when  a 
little  excess  only  deprives  the  stomach  of 
power  to  digest' at  all.  Bad  teeth  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  stomach  irritation  and 
neuralgia;  we  have  had  patients  whom  for 
years  have  been  suffering  from  indigestion 
and  nervousness,  simply  from  the  irritation 
caused  by  decayed  teeth,  and  when  the  teeth 
have  been  removed,  their  health  has  soon 
been  restored.  Delicate  or  consumptive 
persons  will  find  a  gau:c  merino  dress  or 
vest  and  pants  very  comfortable  to  sleep  in 
without  a  night-gown;  the  merino  keeps 
the  skin  dry  and  warm,  and  will  often  pre- 
vent perspiration. 

Case  of  injured  IHUMB. — A  gardener, 
aged  00,  bruised  his  thumb,  and  went  on 
with  his  work,  thinking  it  would  soon  be 
well.  In  loading  some  gravel  from  the  lead 
mines,  got  his  thumb  venomed,  and  after  a 
day  or  two  felt  great  pain,  and  swelling 
•took  place;  he  then  applied  to  a  surgeon, 
who  ordered  poultices  and  some  pills  ;  the 
band  began  to  be  very  painful,  and  the  sur- 
geon supposing  there  was  matin-  forming 
near  the  bone,  and  the  skin  of  the  man's 
band  being  hardened  by  bis  employment, 
that,  the  matter  could  not  escape,  made  an 
incision  to  the  bone,  hut  no  matter  oftme 
out,  tho  inflammation  and  pain  increasing. 
This  went  on  for  two  months,  the  same 
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surgeon  telling  the  man  his  thumb  would 
never  be  of  any  more  service,  and  that  the 
probability  was  it  must  be  cut  of;  and, 
eventually,  he  might  lose  bis  hand.  The 
man,  in  great  pain,  and  fearing  an  opera- 
tion, came  to  us;  he  had  relief  in  two  hours 
after  coming  into  the  hospital:  all  pain 
ceased,  and  he  had  none  afterwards;  the 
skin  of  his  hand  and  arm,  from  his  occu- 
pation, was  hardened ;  no  means  had  been 
used  to  make  use  of  the  thousand  of  pores 
in  the  skin  to  give  relief;  the  only  vent  for 
morbid  matter  was  through  the  injured 
thumb  which  had  been  poulticed  ;  no  at- 
tention bad  been  paid  to  improve  the 
general  health,  except  by  pills ;  the.  great 
outlet  for  impurities  provided  in  the  seven 
or  eight  millions  of  pores  in  the  skin  was 
not  thought  of;  all  the  attention  of  the 
surgeon  was  directed  to  cure  the  thumb, 
without  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  which,  of  course,  all  sympathise  witlt 
every  part  diseased. 

The  treatment  was  as  follows :-— the  cast- 
went  on  well  from  the  hour  it  was  com- 
menced, and  the  shapeless  mass  of  inflamed 
matter,  which  the  thumb  appeared  to  be, 
on  commencing,  soon  assumed  a  natural 
form  ;  and  from  being  quite  stiff,  in  two 
days  he  was  able  to  bend  it  without  any 
pain.  Treatment  ordered: — This  evening, 
put  the  hand  and  arm  into  hot  soap-suds, 
for  two  hours,  without  rubbing  or  spong- 
ing it,  and  after  wrap  the  hand  in  a  flannel 
pad,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  plenty  of 
dry  flannel  over  to  keep  in  the  warmth; 
then  the  whole  arm  bandaged  as  No.  214, 
then  No.  35f,  keeping  the  arm  in  the  ban- 
dages, and  after  put  on  180;  the  whole 
nervous  system  being  so  shattered.  Then 
had  some  tea,  and  went  to  bed,  and  slept 
well  for  the  first  time  of  live  or  six  weeks, 
during  which  time  he  had  scarcely  slept, 
an  hour,  and  then  in  a  disturbed  state, 
holding  his  hand  out  of  bed  to  ease  the 
severe  pain ;  the  next  eight  days  lie  had 
the  following  treatment :— on  rising,  Oti, 
97;  forenoon,  108;  afternoon,  128,  and 
128;  once  a  week,  55.  Attention  to  77, 
ISO,  208,  207.  Treatment  for  hand  -.—Keep 
it  in  hot  soap-suds,  two  hours,  three  times 
per  day,  and  the  intervening  time,  keep  it 
wrapped  in  flannel  pads,  wrung  out  of  hot, 
water,  and  dry  flannel  over.  Two  pieces 
of  decayed  bono  came  out  during  the  pro- 
cess; we  let  nature  cast  them  out,  and 
never  interfered,  even  when  the  pieces  oi 
bone  protruded :  had  wo  cut  them  out,  in- 
flammation would  have  again  come  on. 
Here  it  was  striking  to  see  what  power- 
ful efforts  nature  makes  in  restoration,  in* 
man  is  now  at  work. 
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Cramp  in  Lisas. — Attend  to  100  whilst 
preparing  138,  or,  if  nothing  at  hand,  for 
138  use  137,  and  keep  hot  pads  on  knees 
and  thighs  at  same  time.  For  some  days 
after  an  attack,  apply  141,  143,  144,  which- 
ever most  comfortable,  and  wrap  the  legs 
in  dry  flannel  strips.  The  general  state  of 
health  ought  to  be  attended  to,  as  cramp 
arises  mostly  from  disordered  stomach  (see 
page  6  for  home  treatment).  30§  useful  and 
safe. 

Colic.  Pains  in  tub  Stomach  and  Bowels. 
— immediately  apply  07;  and  if  that  does 
not  speedily  relieve,  apply  98,  well  rubbing 
bowels  while  in  it.  After  98,  use  70  or  77 
until  quite  composed  and  comfortable,  pre- 
viously putting  on  109  or  1034;,  with  flannel 
wrapper  over ;  48  next  day  advisable. 

Earache. — L'se  130,  or  lay  first  one  ear, 
then  the  other,  in  head  bath,  with  soap- 
suds, 95  degrees,  five  minutes ;  then  apply 
the  dressing,  as  in  101,  to  each  ear ;  repeat 
either  of  these  remedies  as  often  as  pain 
requires. 

Neuralgia  or  Tic. — This  disease  is  on 
the  nerves,  and  where  the  most  nests  of 
nerves  are,  there  the  disease  is  principally 
felt,  such  as  in  the  face  and  head,  hips, 
thighs,  and  legs.  Great  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  teeth  when  it  is  in  the  face 
or  head,  and  any  decayed  teeth  removed  ; 
then  attend  to  No.  70,  and  whilst  applying 
it,  apply  also  130  and  103;  but  instead  of 
putting  on  134  after  130,  well  sponge  the 
head  and  face  with  tepid  water,  and  wear 
the  flannel  cap  for  a  while.  The  numbers 
122,  123,  126,  127,  137,  132,  210,  will  all  be 
useful  in  addition  to  the  above.  Bad  teeth 
have  been  the  simple  cause  of  tic  of  many 
rears'  standing  ;  and  in  many  cases  we 
have  had,  the  removal  of  the  bad  teeth  has 
made  a  cure.  In  this  and  all  nerve  cases, 
fasting  will  accelerate  cure,  and  taking  a 
full  quantity  of  food  increase  the  disorder. 

Convulsion  in  Children. — Immediately 
nndress  the  child,  wrap  it  in  a  blanket,  put 
cold  wet  cloth  round  the  head,  feet  in  hot 
mustard  water,  rub  bowels  gently  with  dry 
warm  hand,  whilst  hath  No.  8&J  is  pre- 
pared. After  No.  30£  bath  put  the  child 
into  No.  01,  renewing  the  head  bandage  as 
soon  as  it  is  warm  ;  on  coming  out  of  01 
put  on  173.  If  mothers  would  be  careful, 
•when  their  children  are  not  quite  well,  and 
pnt  them  into  a  wet  pack  (see  page  218), 
they  would  prevent  convulsions  coming  on  ; 
there  must  be  much  derangement  of  health 
before  convulsions  can  arise. 

BOM!  IIrads  in  Children,  from  eruption. 
— On  the  least  appearance  of  the  eruption 
immediately  attend  to  130,  and  put  on  the 


child  a  linen  cap  squeezed  out  of  tepid 
water,  and  a  macintosh  or  oil-silk  cap  over 
that:  be  careful  frequently  to  re-wet  the 
linen  cap,  and  at  the  same  time  wash  it  or 
have  a  change  of  caps.  If  the  eruption  is 
bad  apply  130  twice  per  day,  and  give  the 
child  40  twice  per  week,  no  flesh  meat, 
coffee,  or  stimulants,  and  hair  cut  quite 
close. 

Toe-nails  grown  in  are  often  a  cause  of 
disease,  not  easily  cured  by  the  ordinary 
means  used.  We  find  them  soon  cured  by 
steeping  first  in  hot  soap-suds  twenty 
minutes  ;  then  cut  the  corner  off  the  nail, 
and  keep  the  end  of  the  nail  cut  square. 
Put  on  a  bit  of  wet  linen  and  oil-silk 
while  any  inflammation. 

Lings  and  otheb  movements  and  exer- 
cises, and  also  galvanism,  we  find  most 
important  aids  to  the  cure  of  disease  and 
debility,  and  are.  ki  daily  use  at  our  Es- 
tablishment. 

Ovarian  disease  is  of  a  nature  that 
cannot  be  fully  explained  in  this  work.  If 
in  an  early  stage,  it  is  curable ;  but  not 
when  advanced,  except  by  surgical  opera- 
tion, which  very  rarely  succeeds  in  saving 
life.  Hydropathy,  we  consider,  is  the 
safest  and  most  effectual. 

Hkad  and  Nose  will  often  be  kept  clear 
and  healthy  by  drawing  up  cold  or  tepid 
water  into  the  nose  every  morning  on 
rising. 

Hot  Soap-suds  Bath  for  bad  legs,  arms, 
or  hips,  or  crises  on  trunk,  or  any  part,  for 
twenty  minutes  twice  per  day,  is  very  safe 
and  very  effective,  covering  the  part  up 
after  from  the  cold :  it  will  heal  wounds 
and  bring  vitality  into  diseased  parts. 

The  following  selections  of  bath  numbers 
may  be  useful  as  a  general  guide  to  treat- 
ment; the  separate  printed  lists  may  be 
had  by  application,  per  post,  free.  Ner- 
vousness.— The  following  treatment  is  in- 
tended for  cases  where  there  is  no  positive 
disease  of  the  nutritive  organs,  but  for  the 
class  of  dyspeptics  wi,th  overwrought  ener- 
gies of  mind  or  body.  Severe  cold  water  is 
the  rule  for  such  cases  at  most  Hydropa- 
thic Establishments;  but  it  is  never  used 
without  danger  to  tin-  life  of  the  patient, 
and  never  cures.  Milder  treatment  is  often 
resorted  to  when  permanent  mischief  has 
been  done  by  the  other  treatment.  The 
following  baths  are  calculated  to  avoid  re- 
laxing the  frame,  but  at  the  same  time 
gently  Stimulate;  such  cases  generally  have 
better  appetite  than  powers  of  digestion, 
and  often  stiller  from  taking  too  much  food. 
Warm  clothing  is  indispensable  to  keep  up 
the  vitality  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
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thereby  relieve  internal  congestion.  Gentle 
exercise  in  the  open  ail'  is  necessary. 
Avoid  aperients,  however  constipated,  but 
occasionally  use  enema  of  warm  water,  but 
not  if  action  of  bowels  every  few  days.  1, 

2,  8, 8{,  19,  yo,  yo,  10, 11, 13, 14,  is,  21. 24, 

25,  28,  29,  30,  31,  35,  35,  36*,  3S,  39, 
41,  48,  51,  55, 60,  filjf,  63,  64,  70, 73,  734, 
75,  70,  77,,  01,  93,  94,  21U.  y8, 100, 101, 102, 
103,  100,  107,  108,  114,  110,  120,  122,  123, 
124.120,127,128,131,  132,  133,  103,  171, 
172,  170,  187,  180,  193,  105,  133,  134, 107, 
158,  161,  102,  199,  200,  203,  200,  207,  209, 
210,  2104,  212,  213,  215,218. 

Rheumatism,  acute,  is  brought  on  by 
long-continuediudigestion.  The  red  tongue 
will  have  shown  signs  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  before  the  rheumatic  pains  are 
felt.  In  this  stage  there  is  inflammatory 
action,  and  the  treatment  must  be  with  a 
view  to  stop  it  and  draw  the  inflammation 
out  to  the  surface  of  the  body:  this  almost 
always  develops  itself  in  crisis  (read  from 
243  to  240),  and  soon  as  the  rash  comes 
out  relief  is  soon  felt,  followed  by  cure. 
.For  this  purpose  treatment  producing 
greater  reaction  than  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism is  best,  such  as  hot  baths,  followed  by 
cold  and  abstinence  from  flesh  meat,  all 
stimulants,  tobacco,  coffee,  &c.  Purgatives 
or  blistering  do  certain  mischief.  9,  y6,.y7, 
17,  22,  20,  26§,  35^,  40,  41,  42§,  43,  44,  40, 
47,  02,  00,  58,  60,  01,  0]i.  6JJ,  03,  70,  70, 
70,  78,  93,  137,  138,  140,  143,  144,  149, 
150,  103,  156,  100,  162,  165,  168,  170,  171, 
1 77,  1844,  180, 185§,  186,  187, 188, 180, 193, 
J94,  190J,  198,  199,  200,  200,  207,  208,  214. 

Chronic  Rheumatism. — When  the  first 
stage  of  rheumatism  (acute)  has  been  al- 
lowed to  go  without  remedies,  the  vital 
powers  of  the  body  become  prostrated  in  a 
degree  which  without  inflammatory  action 
settles  down  into  permanent  stiffness,  con- 
traction, and  pain  on  moving.  The  treat- 
ment is  with  a  view  to  raise  this  prostrated 
state,  by  gentle  soothing  treatment,  and 
not  by  strong  cold  and  hot  baths,  which  are 
so  beneficial  in  the  first  stage  of  the  com- 
plaint. 1,  2.  6,  8,  Si,  10,  11,  13,  17,  18,  20. 
24,  25,  35,  301,  30i,  37J,  40,  47,  01,  02,  03, 
55,  07,  57i,  57J,  58,  OH,  61  J,  09,  73,  70,  77, 
78,  92,  96,  97,  100,  107,  108,  110,  112,  114, 
118, 123,  124,  127,  128,  130.J,  133,  140,  141, 
14R,  142,  143,  144,  149,  150,  153,  155,  157, 
159, 100,  161,  102,  1031  100,  167,  108,  100, 
170, 171.  172,  mi,  188, 189, 103, 195  195*, 
198, 199,  200,  200,  207,  208,  2104,  214. 

BnoNCHiAL  affections  and  diseases  of 
the  lungs  are  very  generally  owing  to  the 
changeableness  of  the  English  climate,  ac- 


celerated by  carelessness  in  dress  and  ven- 
tilation, and  very  much  bv  the  attempts  ut. 
remedy  in  giving  nourishing  food,  stimu- 
lants, and  blistering,  and  tonic  medicine. 
We  have  in  these  cases  the  greatest  prostra- 
tion of  strength  :  the  bronchial  tubes  being 
in  a  diseased  state,  prevent  a  due  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  hence  the  rapid  loss 
of  strength.    There  is  always  fever  attend- 
ing the  disease,  and  any  strong  treatment  or 
over-excitement  by  coid  baths,  or  want  of 
proper  clothing,  will  inevitably  bring  on 
hectic  fever,  shown  by  the  flushing  in  the 
face  and  rapid  pulse.    The  great  object  is 
very  gently  to  stimulate  the  nutritive  or- 
gans, and  avoid  any  strong  reaction ;  the 
food  should  be  plain,  and  avoid  all  heating 
matter,  and  to  remember  that  it  is  not  the 
quantity  of  food  that  will  strengthen  in  these 
cases,  but  a  small  quantity  proportioned  to 
the  greatly  weakened  powers  of  digestion; 
all  wine,  coffee,  and  other  stimulants  had. 
7,  9,  10,  13,  14,  19,  21,  22,  23,  20,  204..  45, 
50,  05,08,71,72,  74,  77,  79,  81,92,216, 107, 
108,  110,  128,  131,  132,  133,  153,  156.  157, 
171.  177.  178,  179,  180,  181J,  1844,  185 
180i.  18Ci  lg3i  ]95i  jog,  ,0,7  hh,  ]yy.  gOO, 
200,207,208,212,  213,  214,  218,  219,  Cool- 
ing drink,  new  milk,  jelly. 

Heaiit  Disease. — The  following  are  the 
most  generally  suitable  baths.  Heart  irri- 
tation'-comes  on  from  stomach  complaints, 
female  stoppage,  and  from  general  nervous- 
ness, but  these  baths  are  safe  for  all. 
Heart  disease  is  rare.  Many  are  unne- 
cessarily alarmed  at  palpitation,  which  is  a 
common  result  of  nervous  debility,  without 
any  disease  of  the  heart.  The  object  to  be 
aimed  at  in  cure  or  relief  is  by  soothing 
the  nervous  system,  and  especially  causing 
stronger  circulation  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  body,  and  also  in  the  arms,  and  pro- 
moting healthy  action  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  by  gentle  natural  means  only.  9,  13, 
14,  20,  20§,  43,  44,  40,  50,  70.  77,  92,  94,  00, 
97,  104,  112,  113,  114,  115,  128,  1284,  132, 
133,  137,  138,  140,  141,  1414,  142,  143,  J44, 
103,  100,  107,  150,  100,  161,  171,  172,  170, 
195, 190,  200,  206,  208,  212,  213,  215,  216. 

Dropsy. — General  baths.  Theobject  to  be 
aimed  at  is  to  produce  perspiration  without 
injuring  the  digestive  powers,  keeping  the 
skin,  warm  and  active  :  6,  9,  13,  14,  22,  24, 
41 ,47, 48, 52,  01,  0]},  01  J.  (13,  n'0.  72.  78$,  70, 
77,  78,93,98,132,133,  137,138,  140,141, 
1111,  112,  143,144,  150,  153,  100,  101,  163, 
103  103£,  100,  168,  169,  172,  173,  170,  178, 
180,  103,  194,  190,  200,  200,  207,  209,  210£, 
214,210. 

Diseases  of  the  Womji,  and  weakness 
of  the  parts  in  connexion  with  it,  are  oltcn 
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la-ought  on  by  protended  curative  applica- 
tions ;  very  serious  and  sometimes  fata) 
consequences  ensue  through  the  unnatural 
■applications  of  caustic,  leeches,  alum  in- 
jections, and  the  use  of  the  stethescope, 
which  always  causes  injurious  irritation. 
Regular  attention  to  sitz  baths,  and  especi- 
ally to  No.  216,  would  effectually  prevent  in 
most  of  the  cases  any  disease  occurrin"; 
hut  when  there  is  derangement  of  this' 
organ,  attention  to  the  mild  treatment  here 
hud  down  will  be  found  efficacious,  and  in 
the  generality  of  cases  nothing  beyond  will 
be  needed.  2, 0,  21,  29,  43,  44,00, 51,  00, 60 
02,  94,  90,  97,  104,  107,  108,  109,  110,  119 
119*.  121,  123,  126,  131,  132,  133,  141,  142 
343,  44,  102,103,  107,108,  109,  160,161, 
168,170,191,207,210,217. 

Liveu  Diseases.— The  liver  bein<*  the 
principal  purifier  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
having  an  important  office  for  enriching 
the  blood,  any  derangement  becomes  of 
serious  consequence.    Pain  or  uncomfort- 
able feeling  under  the  right  ribs,  or  in  the 
back,  betwixt  the  shoulders,  yellowness  of 
the  skin,  especially  in  the  white  of  the  eye, 
and  strong  fur  back  part  of  the  tongue,  are 
•all  symptoms  of  deranged  liver.    If  these 
first  symptoms  are  not  attended  to  and  re- 
medied, the  liver  becomes  hardened,  and  no 
cure  is  possible.    The  treatment  must  be 
with  a  view  to  restore  the  vital  power  of  the 
organic  nerves  of  the  liver,  and  all  simply 
cold  treatment  will  only  further  (longest  the 
already  congested  organ.    Rest  from  all  ex- 
citement or  great  fatigue,  mental  or  bodily, 
is  necessary  for  recover}-.    Calomel  and  all 
purgatives  will  only  reduce  the  vital  power 
and  all  stimulants  further  congest  it.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  take  many  hot  baths 
for  the  body,  but  hot  treatment  must  be 
applied  locally,  and  much  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities ;  warm  clothing  is  indispensable. 
1  hese  baths,  without  reducing  the  strength 
will  stimulate  circulation  and  action  of  "the 
deranged  organ;  2,  6,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14  10  l<) 
20.  22,  24,  20,  33,  30,'  30*,  46,  47,  4,<'  49 
W,  61,  01*.  01},  67,  09,  144,  70,  70 

u&^kHk  3,4-  Kl  t3'  153,100,160  J68 

^?;XV°w*  «0M,M?N  ^0LDS-  A5tD  Kkkpiha- 
**-—V<e  find  the  use  of  Maws  respira- 
tors of  very  essential  benefit,  not  only  in 
cases  of  bronchial  and  lung  complaints, 
but  a  so  .n  all  cases  of  debility,  and  even  in 
healthy  persons  exposed  to  cold.  Their  use 
.lunng  the  mght,  we  often  see,  greatlv  re- 
hevuhe  throat  and  lung,,  and  never  debili- 
Jate,  however  much  used.   I  cnn  speak 
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personally  to  the  benefit  of  using  one  in 
winter  whenever  I  go  out,  although  I  am 
in  perfect  health  and  free  from  chest  affec- 
tions or  any  disease  ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
beneat  will  be  explained  in  the  following 
quotation  from  Dr.  Joel  Shew, there  showing 
that  the  respirator,  by  modifying  the  cold 
received  into  the  lungs,  acts  as  a  preventa- 
tive of  too  great  stimulus ;  it  has  only  to 
be  tried  to  prove  the  soundness  of  this 
theory.    "  A  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
essential  nature  or  proximate  cause  of  a 
common  cold  has  never  been  given.  Liebi^'s 
theory  of  a  mutual  and  equal  resistance 
between   the  vital  force  and  destructive 
torce  of  oxygen  explains  it  clearly.  What 
are  the  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  cold' 
Defluxion  from  the  nose  —  sore-throat— 
hoarseness— cough— sneezing— and  a  sense 
of  soreness  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body.    What  are  the  parts  affected  bv  these 
symptoms?    The  Sclmeiderian  membrane 
lining  the  nose— the  parts  of  the  throat 
near  the  root  of  the  tongue— the  air-pas- 
sages  leading  to  the  luugs-and  the  slun 
Why  are  these  parts,  in  especial,  first  af- 
fected, when  a  man  has  taken  cold,  in  pre- 
ference to  others?    Because  these  are  the 
parts  of  the  body  with  which  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  must  necessarily  come  in  contact 
before  it  can  possibly  enter  the  body  so  as 
to  reach  the  internal  organs.    It  happens 
thus :  a  continued  stream  of  cold  air,  or 
continued  exposure  to  wet,  while  Ihe  body  is 
inactive— or  excessive  fatigue,  or  any  other 
debilitating  cause—  first  lowers  the  tone  and 
diminishes  the  resistance  of  the  vital  force 
tlu-oughout  the  whole  body,  thus  giving  a 
preponderance  to  the  action  of  oxygen  over 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital  force. 
And  as  the  oxygen  must  first  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin,  nostrils,  throat,  and  air- 
passages  leading  to  the  lungs,  before  it  can 
reach  the  internal  organs  (these  being  the 
inlets  by  which  alone  it  can  gain  admission 
within  the  citadel),  are,  therefore, precisely 
the  parts  on  which,  if  Liebig's  theory  he 
true,  its  destructive  agency  ought  first  to  be 
exerted  ;  and  these  are  the  parts  on  which 
it  is  first  exerted— and  inflammation  of 
these  partsoutfW  to  he  the  first  manifestation 
of  an  undue  intensity  in  the  action  of  oxy- 
gen; and  inflammation  of  these  parts  m 
the  first  manifestation  of  that  undue  in- 
tensity.   If  the  effect  of  the  debilitatin<r 
causes  in  lessening  the  resistance  of  the 
vital  force  have  not  been  very  great,  then 
the  vis  inedicatrix  naturn?,  or  restorative 
principle,  will  restore  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  resisting   energy  of  the  vital 
force  and  the  destructive  influence  of  oxy- 
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gen,  and  thus  remedy  the  mischief  in  a 
tow  days.  But  if  the  vital  force  have  been 
greatly  depressed,  then  the  destructive 
agency  of  oxygen  will  he  further  manifested 
in  the  more  internal  orgaus,  and  fever, 
rheumatism,  or  inflammation  of  some  deep- 
seated  organ  will  he  the  consequence,  he- 
fore  the  restorative  principle  has  had  time 
to  perform  its  task  of  restoring  the  equili- 
brium. Nothing  can  more  clearly  illustrate 
Liebig's  theory  of  disease  than  the  pheno- 
mena of  a  common  cold." 

Podding  very  nourishing  and  light. 
Duryea's  Maizena.  To  be  had  at  the  grocers'. 
Eight  quarts  of  milk  to  one  pound  of  maize. 
Put  seven  quarts  of  the  milk  over  the  fire  ; 
boil  with  two  or  three  laurel  leaves  in,  to 
flavour;  mix  the  maize  with  the  remaining 
quart  of  cold  milk  in  a  separate  basin  ;  add 
a  little  salt,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  pow- 
dered lump  sugar,. half  an  ounce  of  butler, 
and  eight  eggs ;  when  the  milk  boils  put  in 
the  other  quart  of  mixture,  and  when 
thoroughly  mixed  pour  into  moulds,  and  in 
half  an  hour  it  will  be  set  and  ready  for  use. 

Bk.hf-steaks  or  Cutlets. — The  only 
way  to  have  them  tender.  Tut  the  meat  in 
a  t  in  pan,  and  put  in  water  just  to  cover 
them ;  put  iu  a  slow  oven  for  four  hours,  then 
add  flavouring,  if  desired,  to  the  gravy. 

Cash  Y. — Gentleman,  aged  40;  injured 
arm  ten  years  ago  ;  after  being  apparently 
well,  still  weaker  than  the  other.  Going 
through  some  severe  hardships,  the  place 
became  inflamed  and  broke  out ;  after  some 
timesome  decayedbonecameaway,  and  then 
healed,  but  whenever  any  pressure  on  arm 
it  became  painful  and  weak;  general  health 
good.  Treatment  first  fortnight:  On  rising 
95,  keeping  cold  from  arm.  Second  morn- 
ing, 13,  130,  95.  Third  as  first.  Forenoon, 
first  day,  arm  in  hot  soap  suds  an  hour  and 
a  half,  then  dress  the  sore  as  151,  andputa 
piece  of  sponge  over  and  quite  round  that 
part  of  the  arm,  damped,  flannel  over 
the  rest  of  arm ;  apply  214,  including  hand ; 
the  214  must  only  be  removed  every  fore- 
noon, but  the  151  must  be  attended  to 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and,  every  time, 
the  discharge  gently  washed  away;  after 
the  arm  dressing  have  1 1 1  three,  minutes, 
10,  24,  and  afternoon,  S3  five  minutes,  and 
159.  If  arm  does  not  keep  up  a  good  reac- 
tion, have  hot  foment  pack  to  it  one  hour, 
and  then  crisis  poultice  as  below ;  614  once 
per  week.    Returned  home  cured. 

Crisis  Poultices. — Make  of  white  bread, 
and  put  in  a  thin  soft  calico  bag;  applied  to 
any  part  that  requires  vitality  to  bring  out 
crisis,  will  be  found  very  efficacious ;  two 
bags  are  required  to  change,  and  the  ponl- 
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tice  is  best  steamed  and  applied  to  the  part 
with  spongio-piline  over,  and  flannel  wrap' 
per,  and  if  no  spongio,  oil-silk,  or  macin- 
tosh kept  on  night  and  day,  renewed  when 
the  heat  is  down. 

Cask  Z. — Gentleman,  aged  28 ;  rather  long- 
standing affection  of  the  lungs ;  a  good  deal 
reduced,  with  much  expectoration.  On 
rising  71,  and  then  put  on  180  dry  on  chest, 
and  only  damp  it  over  stomach,  then  114  in 
bed  (13  and  14  once  a  week,  breakfast  in 
bed).  Forenoon  141,  with  hot  brick  in 
cloth,  to  feet.  Afternoon  71,  158,  whilst 
lying  in  77;  when  any  pain  in  chest,  have 
23,  195,  177  behind,  and  207. 

Mustard  for  foot-baths,  &c,  may  be 
bought  of  Mr.  Ainsley,  Mustard  Mills,  Dur- 
ham, at  Ss.  per  cwt.;  stronger  than  best 
mustard. 

Mytiiylated  Stibits  of  vVln-e  for  lamp- 
baths,  and  sweating,  may  he  bought  at 
4s.  6d.  per  gallon,  of  the  chemist,  60  over 
proof;  does  not  give  out  any  effluvia,  and 
may  he  used  also  in  Etnas  to  heat  tea  or 
cocoa  for  invalids. 

Probabilities  of  Marriage  at  given 
ages  for  all  conditions  of  life,  computed 
from  the  Begistrar-General's  Eeport  for 
1857:— 


Ages. 

Bachelors. 

Spinsters. 

20 

..    10  to  19 

..     10  to 

18 

25 

1  to  3 

..      1  to 

30 

..      1  to  10 

..     1  to 

15 

35 

..      1  to  27 

1  to 

85 

40 

1  to  04 

..      1  to 

73 

45 

1  to  155 

..      1  to 

109 

no 

..      ]  to  341! 

..     1  to 

442 

55 

1  to  820 

..     1  to 

1298 

60 

..      1  to  2820 

..     1  to 

4283 

Yv'idowers. 

Widows. 

10  to  3S7    . . 

10  to  194 

1  to      9  .. 

1  to  (i 

1  to      7  .. 

1  to  5 

1  to      0  .. 

1  to  0 

1  to      0  .. 

1  to     6  « 

1  lo  8 

1  to  9 

1  to    10  .. 

1  to  14 

1  to  is*  .. 

1  to  28 

1  to  "22  .. 

1  to  47 

Free  HosnrAL  Testimonial. — Mr. 
Smedley.  Dear  Sir,r-It  is  not  in  my  power 
to  explain  my  thankfulness  for  your  kind— 
ness  towards  me  and  my  deceased  husband, 
and  his  thankfulness  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life,  l  ie  much  regretted  that  he  could 
not  die  with  you,  having  received  the  first- 
impressions  for  good  to  his  soul  at.  the  Hos-. 
pital  ;  and  which  I  am  happy  to  say  he 
never  lost  sight  of,  and  I  have  much  com- 
fort in  saying  that  he  died  quite  happy ;  an*' 
with  my  sincere  thanks,  I  am  yours,  J.  B 
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Testimonial,  Free  Hospital.  —  Mr. 
Smedley.  Dear  Sir, — It  is  now  a  long 
time  since  I  wrote  to  you,  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  great  kindness  you  showed 
n>e  in  the  Free  Hospital,  by  benefiting  my 
bodily  health,  and  also  in  a  great  measure 
being  instrumental,  under  God,  for  the 
conversion  of  my  soul. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  good  advice  you 
gave  us  on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  hos- 
pital. I  can  now  praise  God  for  guiding 
my  steps  to  you,  and  pray  for  you,  and  for 
myself  also,  and  with  that  comfortable 
assurance  that  God  hears  and  answers  my 
prayers,  and  blesses  my  soul.  I  can  assure 
you,  it  is  my  eai-nest  desire  to  become  a 
valiant  soldier  of  the  Cross,  to  work,  and 
think,  and  speak  for  Christ,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  me.    I  am,  yours  sincerely, 


B.  .  .  .  Vicarage.  Dear  Sir, — Although 
I  have  not  the  happiness  of  being  person- 
ally acquainted  with  j-on,.yet  having  been 
presented  with  one  of  your  books,  2s.  Gd., 
and  having  adopted  many  of  your  excellent 
suggestions,  from  which,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, I  have  derived  great  benefit,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  to  know  your 
terms,  as  I  am  anxious  to  spend  three 
months  with  you.  I  have  suffered  from 
constipation  and  from  a  torpid  liver  for  up- 
wards of  ten  years,  taking  medicine  almost 
daily,  generally  calomel  or  blue  pill ;  but 
since  1  adopted  yonr  suggestions,  and  the 
home  treatment,  which  has  been  for  the 
last  eight  weeks,  I  have  taken  calomel 
but  once,  and  very  little  of  other  medicine. 
1  therefore  feel  grateful  indeed  to  you,  and 
I  think  a  residence  of  a  few  months  at  your 
Establishment  would,  with  God's  blessing, 
be  most  beneficial.  I  am,  deal-  sir,  yours 
very  truly,  ... 

Case. — A  man,  stricture,  and  stoppage 
of  urine.  Yon  want  a  sitz  bath,  macin- 
tosh sheet,  sitz  bath  blanket,  sponge,  two 
silk  and  calico  body  bandages,  No.  163; 
two  ditto,  No.  109  (see  page  vi,  Home 
treatment  ) ;  two  fomenting  pads,  and  one 
fomenting  can— all  or  any  of  these  wo  can 
send  you  if  you  wish  ;  stewed  apples,  as  in 
my  book,  good  for  you,  with  milk ;  use  No. 
1  10  at  first,  for  three  or  four  minutes,  then 
longer,  twice  a  day,  in  yonr  bed-room,  with 
a  fire  in  this  cold  weather;  69  or  70  when 
retention  of  urine;  pads  low  down  abdo- 
men, and  also  1 16  ;  use  100,  or  103|  night 
and  day,  with  172  over,  in  night.  !)8  once 
or  twice  per  week,  at  bed-time,  if  retention 
of  urine  ;  if  not,  me  1 10  two  or  three  nii- 
nntes ;  90  every  morning,  on  rising,  with 
sponge  full  of  cold  over  shoulders  and 
sj.ine ;  157  every  night,  and  bed-time,  with 


dry  socks  to  sleep  in.  No  tea,  or  coffee,  or 
any  stimulants  ;  cocoa  from  nibs,  or  milk 
best.  The  less  flesh  meat  the  better;  lie 
very  careful  of  being  exposed  to  cold  this 
severe  weather,  and  use  cane-bottom  chairs 
or  wood;  107  once  in  the  day,  or  159, 
good.  Shall  gladly  give  you  further  direc- 
tions; no  purgatives  or  diuretics  under 
any  circumstances. 

Liver  congested  and  Injury  %o  Left 
Side.    Case  X. — Gentleman,  age  08,  rather 
stout,  of  bilious  temperament;  taken  sti- 
mulants moderately,  smoked  tobacco  freely, 
resided  iu  a  warm  climate.    Two  years 
since  had  an  injury  of  left  side  from  a  fall, 
now  congested  liver,  with  dragging  pains 
all  round  chest;  low  spirits,  and  much 
debility;   has  been  in  England  twenty 
months,  sparing  no  expense  in  having  the 
most  eminent  medical   advice,  but  con- 
stantly becoming  worse..   The  case  Y,  page 
006,  going  on  so  well  at  our  Establishment, 
and  coming  from  the  same  colony,  advised 
his  friend  to  join  him,  which  he  did,  and 
has  now  been  under  treatment  three  weeks, 
decidedly  improving';  already  got  crisis  out 
of  the  left  leg,  complexion  clearer,  and  the 
dragging  sensation  nearly  gone.   This  case 
will  take  time,  but  have  no  doubt  of  ulti- 
mate recovery.    None  of  his  medical  ad- 
visers had  forbidden  tobacco  or  stimulants, 
which  he  used  up  to  the  time  of  entering 
our  Establishment,  and  which  were,  of 
course,  at  once  prohibited.    Treatment  to 
commence  with  in  January:  nothing  on 
rising  ;  forenoon,  No.  61  with  No.  44,  sheet 
wrung  out  of  hot  mustard-water,  leaving 
arms  out ;  then  foment  pads  behind  and 
before,  as  64,  but  pads  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne,  and  after  one  fold  of  blanket,  put  ou 
hot  can,  and  cover  up;  have  also  same 
time  No.  141 ;  and  when  cannot  bear  14  L 
comfortably,  have  legs  and  feet  wrapped  in 
dry  blanket,  and  hot  foot  bottle  to  feet,  and 
100.  This  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes ;  : 
if  not  oppressive,  longer.    After  this,  have 
good  rub  all  over  with  warm  dry  sheet 
quitfc,  keeping  feet  warm,  dress,  and  recline 
on  sofa;  pack  legs  as  214.  and  put  on  scia- 
tica leg  cases    silk  and  flannel  night  ami 
day,  until  good  crisis ;  then  use  damp  crisis 
calico,  with  dry  flannel  bandages  over,  and 
the  sciatica  leg  eases  constantly,  with  168 
every  night,  and  wear  easy  warm  cloth 
boots  ;  not  to  stop  to  shave  or  wash  at  anv 
bathing   operations,  and  to  have  fire  or 
steam  in  bed-room.    01^  once  a  week.  13, 
.')0  once  a  week.  48  once  or  twice  a  week.  00 
with  II 1  Once  a  week.  After  second  week,  have 
No.  70  with  mustard  cloths  under  foment 
pads  in  bed,  at  seven  a.m.,  and  have  dry 
warm  sheet  rub  over;  other  treatment  as 
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ordered  before,  and  have  185  tied  be- 
hind ;  also  1S8  both  night  and  day  ;  have 
two  sets  to  keep  clean.  Diet  mostly 
211;  no  tea;  with  this  treatment,  very 
decided  improvement  in  circulation,  com- 
plexion, and  spirits ;  no  crisis  yet  over 
liver,  or  on  side,  which  mil  come.  The 
chronic  congestion  will  then  disappear, 
circulation  outwardly  will  safely  and 
effectively  relieve  the  long-continued 
•congestion,  which  the  best  Allopathic 
treatment  has,  so  far,  only  caused 
injury. 

Cursrs  Calico  is  merely  fine  white 


calico  made  soft  by  rubbing  ;  old  linen 
will  do. 

Swollen  Knees  and  Aukleb  from 
Chronic  Rheumatism.— Put  feet  on  hot- 
water  tin,  then  use  the  cold  spouting  for 
one  minute ;  then  well  dry-rub  by  two 
men  till  warm.  Then  spout  again  for 
two  minutes,  and  dry-rub  as  before,  first 
putting  a  little  pomatum  or  olive  oil  on 
hands ;  do  the  above  once  a  day. — At 
each  treatment  during  the  day  rub  in  a 
little  cod-liver  oil  on  ankles,  and  wear 
dry  spongio  on  knees  and  ankles  under- 
neath the  flannel  bandages. 
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of  digestive  canal  . 

Adulteration  of  food  . 

Advice  to  professional 
men  

Advice  to  a  visitor  . 

Ague  

Alcohol  as  food     .  . 

Alcohol,  its  place  and 

power  

.  Allopathic  treatment, 
case  of  .... 

Anatomy  of  the  body 

Apoplexy,  nature  of  . 

Apoplexy  and  para- 
lysis ;  cases  .    .  . 

Apricots  

Arm  injury,  case  Y  . 

Asthma,  lady,  aged 
24,  No.  6  .    .    .  . 

Asthma  

Back,  pain,  lad}-,  bad 
treatment     .    .  . 

Back  wash  .... 

Baldness  

Bath,  lady's  sitz   .  . 

Bath  list  

Bath-room,  plan  of  . 

Bath,  sitting    .    .  . 

Baths  and  practice  . 

Baths  for  delicate  per- 
sons   

Beef-steaks  or  cutlets 

Bite  on  the  hand  by  a 
rat  

(Bladder,  urinary,  se- 
minal vessels  .  487, 
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Bladder,  weakness  of 

Bleeding,  for  inflam- 
mation, bad  . 

Blindness,  case  of 

Blood,  quantity  of,  in 
body,  24  hogsheads 

Ditto,  1  hogshead 
passes  throng  h  heart 
every  hour    .    .  . 

Body  bandage,  or  wet 
compress    .    55,  61 

Bones  of  the  body 

Bowel  complaint  .  . 

Bowels,  constipation  . 

Bowel  pack  .... 

Bowels,  cuts  of 

Bowels,  diseases  of, 
with  cases    .    .  . 

Bowels,  enlargement 
of ;  cases  .... 

Bowels,  functions  of  . 

Bowels,  inflammation, 
case  L  

Bowels,  ulceration  of 
(death)  .... 

Bowels,  washing  over, 
useful   

Braces  and  garters  . 

Brain  ....  459, 

Brain,  cerebellum, 
function  of  .    .  . 

Brain,  cerebrum,  func- 
tion of  

Brain,  congestion  of, 
from  irregular  living 

Brain,  every  voluntary 
act  first  originates . 

Brain  fever  .... 

Brain,  in  connexion 
with  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  case  of. 

Brain,  overworking  of 
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Brain,  overworked, 
ruined  by  doctors' 
remedies  ....  131 

Bread,  brown,  ele- 
ments of  .    .    .    .  32 

Bronchial  affections 
and  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  general  treat- 
ment  504 

Bronchial  affections, 
cause  of  ...    .  175 

Bronchial  affection, 
man,  age  3S,  case 
No.  12  190 

Bronchial  case,  No.  4, 
man,  aged  30    .    .  315 

Bronchitis,  case,  man, 
age  50  175 

Bronchitis,  case,  man, 
age  48  176 

Bronchitis,  nature  of  77 

Bronchitis  and  spit- 
ting of  blood     .    .  2SG 

Bronchitis,  sudden  at- 
tack, arrested   .    .  176 

Bruises  133 

Bruises,  old  injuries 
from  broken  or  dis- 
located limbs  or 
ulcers  137 

Burn,  case  of   .    .    .  135 

Burning,  with  moxa  .  295 

Burns,  allopathicprac- 
tice  2S4 

Burns,  scalds,  case, 
treatment     .    .    .  116 

Ciccuni,  cut  of     .    .  394 

Castor  oil  injurious 

130.  119 

Catarrh  94 

Cattle,  diseased  .  .  33S 
Cattle,  water  practice  318 
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Causeof  sudden  attacks  31(> 
Change  of  life,  lady, 

age  48  .  .  .  .  " .  224 
Chest  compress  .  .  5(j 
Chest  compress  ap- 
plied to  back  .  .  314 
Chest  pack  .  .  .  .312 
Chest,  water  on  .  .  191 
Chilblains  ....  220 
Childbirth,  case  .  .  202 
Children,  home  treat- 
ment, testimonial  .  223 

Choking  317 

Ciliated  membrane  of 

throat,  &c.  ...  77 
Circulation  of  blood 

every  150  seconds  .  421 
Climate  for  invalids  .  273 

Clothing  :J(j 

Clothing   and  chest 

compresses  .  .  .  231 
Clothing,  hosiery  ne- 
cessary .  .  .  .314 
Cod-liver  oil  ...  5S 
Cods'  sounds  .  .  .  48!) 
Cold    water,  severe 

treatment  .  .  .  341 
Colic  in  the  stomach 

and  bowels  .  .  .  503 
Cooling  drink  .  •  .  221 
Constipation,  diseases 

of  the  colon  .    .    .  24S 
Consumption,  last 

stage  of,  case  No.  17  190 
Consumption  and  liver 
affection,  man,  aged 
35,  case  5.    .    .    .  189 
Consumption,  man,  28,  31 6 
Consumption,  pack- 
ing arms  and  legs  .  311 
Consumption,  pneu- 
monitis, nature  of 

75,  79,  486 
Consumption,  precau- 
tionary measures  to 
ward  off  .    .    .  .170 
Consumption  just 

commencing .  .  .  3{w; 
Consumptive,  case  B  843 
Consumptive,  case  C, 

aged  20    ....  .343 
Consumptive,  case  I), 

aged  2»»    ....  343 
Consumptive,  case  E, 

aged  20    ...    .  343 
Consumptive,  case  F, 

aged  17    .    .    •    .  343 
Consumptive  persons 
may  use  the  water 
treatment  to  advan- 
tage, and  cases  .    .  172 
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Consumptive  persons 
may  use  the  water 
treatment  to  advan- 
tage.— Case  No.  1, 
lady,  aged  2S  .  .172 
Ditto,   case    No.  2, 

man,  aged  35    .    .  173 
Ditto,   case    No.  3, 

man,  aged  30    .    .  174 
Ditto,   case    No.  4, 

man,  aged  54    .  .174 
Ditto,   case    No.  5, 

man,  aged  28    .  .174 
Ditto,  case  No.  (i,  tall 

and  stout  .    .    .  .174 
Consumptive,  gentle- 
man, aged  2(i,  No.  7  1S9 
Con  sumptive  an  d  liver 
affection,  case  No. 
11,  man,  age  30     .  190 
Convulsions  in  chil- 
dren  503 

Cramp  in  legs  .  .  .  503 
Cramp  in  stomach  and 

bowels  318 

Crisis,  additional  note  309 
Crisis,  Hydropathy 

system  ....  240 
Crisis,  linen  .  .  .  508 
Crisis,  our  treatment 

of  246 

Crisis,  providing  for, 

or  something  worse  83 
Crisis,  treatment  M, 
for  the  legs  .    .    .  499 

Croup  219 

Cut  in  the  hand,  pro- 
posed amputation  .  134 
Cuts  and  wounds  .  .  133 
Deafness  ....  130 
Deaths  from  disease  .  239 
Debility,    man,  55, 

case  3  315 

Delicate  and  those  in 
advanced  life,  cau- 
tion  191 

Delicate  cases  .    .    .  197 
Delirium  tremens,  ef- 
fects  324 

Delirium  tremens  .  .  185 
Derby,  Earl,  death  of  329 

Diabetes  91 

Diarrhoea  (bath  list)  .  0'7 
Diet,   clothing,  ami 

habits  of  life    .    .  31 
Diet,  preserved  cod 

sounds  489 

Digestion,  food  easiest 

of  335 

Digestion,  nature  of  .  852 
Digestion,  nature  of  .  27 


Dinner  parties  .    .  . 
Disease,   acute,  doc- 
trine of  ... 
Disease  of  artisans  . 
Disease,  by  Sir  John 

Forbes  . 
Disease,     errors  in 
judgment  of     .  . 
Disease  from  diminu- 
tion of  heat  .    .  . 
Disease,  Nature's 
warnings  .    .    .  . 
Disease  opposed  to  life 
Disease,  Principle  of 

euro  W 
Disease,  various  na- 
ture of  

Douche,  ascending  . 
Douche  bath  and  plan 
Dripping  sheet  .  . 
Dripping  sheet  bene- 
ficial   

Dripping  sheet,  hot  . 
Dropsy,  and  case  .  . 
Dropsy, general  treat- 
ment   

Dropsy,  and  hardened 
liver  case,  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  No.  2  . 
Drowning,     for  re- 
covery   

Drug  medication  . 
Drug  medication,  fal- 
lacies   

Duodenum,  functions 

of  

Dying  case  relieved  . 
Dyspepsia,  nature  of . 
Dyspepsia.,  nervous, 
man,  age  30,  case 

No.  13  

Dyspepsia,  nervous, 
man,  age  20,  case 

No.  14  

Ear-ache  .... 
Ear-anatomy  . 
Early  education,  mis 

chief  of    .    .  . 
Eating,  excessive,  ef 

fects  of    .    .  . 
Elbow-bath  .... 

Kinetics  

Epilepsy, 

Epilepsy,  man,  age  22, 

case  No.  (i    .  . 
Erysipelas  .... 

Etna  

Evening  chat  .  . 
Excretion,  functions  . 
I'lxerciso  . 
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Eye-bath,  and  its  ap- 
plication .    ...  54 
Eye,  inflammation  of  75 

Fainting  351 

Fallacies  of  drug  prac- 
tice 281 

Fatigue  and  cold  after 

travelling.  .  .  .  280 
Feot,  cold  ....  55 
Females,  internal  in- 
juries caused  by 
surgical  operations  214 
Fever,  infants'  .  .  '.-'1 8 
Fever  pack  .  .  ^  .  44 
Figs  316 
Fingers,  gathering  of  lib' 

Fistula  144 

Flatulency   ....  88 
Flooding,  change  of 
life,  lady,  ago  48, 
case  No.  1     ...  224 
Flooding,  change  of 
life,  lady,  ago  45, 
case  No.  2    .    .    .  224 
Flooding,   lady,  age 

47,  case  No.  9    .    .  225 
Foment    can,  half- 
chest   viii 

Fomentation  ...  45 
Fomenting  can  .  .  46 
Fomenting  pad  and 

steamer  ....  60 
Food,  adulteration  of  2/6 
Food,  easiest  of  di- 
gestion ....  33o 
Foot-baths  .  .  .  ■  .  54 
Foot,  injury,  case  No. 

13   1M 

Fruit  and  fannacca 

food  of  man  .  .  .  333 
Functions,   body,  in 

health  320 

Ganglionic  nerves,  or 

nerves  of  nutrition  2(11 
•Garters  and  braces  .  310 
Ginger,  Chinese  .  .  316 
Glands,  nature  of  .  .  373 
(Hands,  structure  of  .  29 
Good  living .  .  ■  ■  49S 
Gout  ....  159,  316 
Gout,  case  of  .  .  .  162 
•Gout,  various  kinds, 

description  of  .  .  162 
Habits  of  life  and 

diet  ....  26,  38 
Hair,  much,  injurious  231 
Headache,  or  fulness 

of  blood  in  the  head  20 
Headache,  or  heat  in 

the  head  ....  74 
Headache,  nervous    .  896 
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Head -bath  ....  53 
Head,  determination 
of  blood,  case  No. 
10,  man,  age  50     .  190 
Head  and  nose-bath  .  503 
Head,   stuffing,  and 

discharge  from  nose  186 
Heart,  amount  of  blood 

passing  through  .  29 
Heart,  case  No.  15  .  190 
Heart  disease  .  .  .110 
Ditto,  treatment  of  .  112 
Heart  disease,  general 

treatment  .  .  .  504 
Heart,  irritation,  man, 

38,  case  14  .  .  .  194 
Heart,  palpitation  of  254 
Heat,     absence  of, 

death  273 

Hints  worth  notice  .  502 
Hip  disease  (Hooper)  295 
Home  treatment  .  .  vi 
Hooping-cough  .  .  219 
Hot  baths,  rest  after .  314 
Human  body,  amount 

of  gas  in  ...  385 
Human    body,  com- 
position of    .    .    .  497 
Human   body,  func- 
tions in  health  .    .  320 
Human  body,  struc- 
ture  15 

Human  life,  division  of  367 
Hydropathic  applica- 
tion    in  extreme 
weakness,    and  to 
the  dying ....  129 
Hydropathic  treat- 
ment in  winter  232,  235 
Hydropathy,  applica- 
tion of,  to  disease, 
with  cases    ...  62 
Hydropathy  crisis, 

system  of  .  .  .  240 
Hysteria,  or  hysterics  114 
Impotency  ....  348 
Infants'  food  .  .  .  20:! 
Infant  treatment  .  .  235 
Infants  and  young- 
persons,  instruc- 
tion to  mothers  .  21 S 
Inflammation  in  chest, 

infants     ....  218 
Inflammation,  bleed- 
ing for,  against  na- 
ture  2S9 

Inflammation,  theory 

of  81 

Influenza  ....  177 
Intoxication  .  .  •  323 
Itch  


Jaundice,  case  .  .142 
Jelly,  milk  .    .   .  .119 

Jewels  498 

Kidneys,  diseases  of .  90 
Kidneys,  functions  of  28 
Kidneys,  structure  of  293 
Killing  Mr.  Stafford, 

M.P  330 

Killing  no  murder  .  'US 
Knee-cap,  dislocation, 

case  187 

Knee  -  cap,  injury, 

case,  cured  .  .  .  342 
Knee-injury,  case  N  .  500 
Knee-joint,  bones  .  460 
Knee,  bad  case,  lady, 

age  SO,  No.  51  .  .  225 
Knees,  swollen  .  .  348 
Life,  duration  of,  in 

Em-ope  ....  vii 
Ligaments  of  the  body  453 
Lings,     and  other 

movements  .  .  .  503 
Liver,  case  K,  age  40  348 
Liver,    case    No.  6, 

man,  age  40  .  .  .  315 
Liver  complaints  .  .  88 
Liver  pack  ....  492 
Liver,  congested,  long 

standing  case  .  .  187 
Liver  disease,  case  .  142 
Liver   disease,  case 

No.  19,  man,  age  28  192 
Liver  diseases,  genera! 

treatment  .  .  .  505 
Liver,  functions  and 

structure  .  .  .  .  281 
Liver,  nature  of,  and 

cuts  39ih 

Loss  of  voice  .  .  .  115 
Lumbago  .  .  .  .152 
Lungs,  action  of,  in  P 

breathing.  .  .  .  2ffl 
Lungs,  affection,  case, 

man,  age  20  .  .  .  304 
Lungs,  air  inspired  in 

24  hours,  57  hhds.  .  422> 
Lungs,  disease,  case, 

man,  age  30  .  .  .  3181 
Lungs,  disease,  case 

No.  2,  man,  age  45  .  316/ 
Lungs,  disease,  case 

Z,  ago  28  .  .  .  .508 
Lungs,  disease,  and 

liver  affection,  man,  J 

ago  50  19* 

Lungs,  inflammation 

of,  case  No.  IS  .  .  190 
Lymphaticabsorbonts  372 
Lymphatics,  aim  and 

log,  cut    ....  *fl 
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Marital  excesses  .    .  108 

Marriage,  probabili- 
ties of  506 

Measles  219 

Meal  and  water  .  .  119 
Milk  fever   ....  -202 

Milk  jelly    ....  119 
Monthly  periods,  fe- 
males'  203 

Ditto,  stnppage  .  .  215 
Mothers,  instruction  .  21S 

Muscles  of  the 
body  442 

Mustard  for  foot- 
baths  50(3 

Mythylated  spirits  of 
wine  50(5 

[Nature  and  art  in  the 
cure  of  disease,  Sir 
J.  Forbes ....  297 

Nature,  conservative 
power  of  .    .    .    .  306 

Nerve,  ultimate  fibres  478 

Nerves,  cause  of  dis- 
ease of  20 

Nerves,  cerebro-spinal  458 

Nerves,  command  over  19 

Nerves,  eye,  tongue, 

467,  473 

Nerves,  fourth  order 
of,  and  their  action 
in  nutrition  ...  24 

Nerves  in  repose  and 
in  action  .    .   475,  476 

Nerves  of  special 
senses  16 

Nerves,  or  telegraph 
wires  .    .    .    .    .  17 

nerves,  reflex  action  of  22 

Xer.  es,  structure  of  .  19 

Nerves,  three  orders 
of,  motion,  sensa- 
tion, and  special 
sense  16 

Nervous  and  delicate 
lady,  age  30,  case 
No.  15  225 

Nervous  and  stomach 
ease,  lady,  age  40, 
case  No.  12  .    .    « 225 

Nervous  case  cured  .  480 

Nervous  case,  severe, 
No.  16  100 

Nervous  depression, 
case  I  318 

Nervous  case,  treat- 
ment  390 

Nervous  irritation 
from  bad  habits    .  74 

Nervous  origin  of  dis- 
ease  314 
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Nervousness,  a  man, 

age  28,  case  No.  S  .  189 
Nervousness,  general 

treatment  .  .  .  503 
Nervousness,  lady, 

age  17,  No.  4  .  .  224 
Neuralgia  or  tie  in  the 

head  and  face,  lady, 

age  40  217 

Neuralgia  or  tic  .  .  503 
Nose,  fetid  discharge  186 
Nutrition,  thoracic 

duct,  lacteals  and 

absorbents  ...  27 
Onanism  ....  74 
Opiates,  relieving  pain 

by  186 

Opium    and  spirits, 

case  No.  3  .  .  .  18S 
Organic  and  animal 

life  364 

Organs  of  digestion  .  3S2 
Ovarian  disease  .  .  503 
Oxygen,  common 

colds,  and  respira- 
tors  505 

Pack,  dry  ....  45 
Pack,  fomenting  .  44,  60 
Pack,  trunk  and  towel  60 
Pack,  wet  ...  .  43 
Packing  limbs  only  .  45 

Palsy  318 

Pancreas,  structure  .  385 
Paralysis,  case  No.  17  198 
Paralysis,  inefficient 

treatment  of .  .  .  23 
Paralysis,  nature  of  .  105 
Paralysis  of  the  arm, 

case  No.  4  ...  189 
Paralysis  proceeding 

from  apoplexy  ,  most 

serious     .    .  ...  .110 

Peaches  316 

Peritoneum,  structure  398 
Physic,  mischief  of  .  312 
Physical  condition 

and  happiness  .  .  307 
Physician,  letter  from, 

on  drugs  ....  226 
Files,  cut  of  .  .  .  395 
Piles,  nature  of,  .and 

allopathic  practice.  117 
Piles    when  causing 

extreme  pain  .  .  491 
Piles,  hydropathic 

treatment  of  .  .  1 21 
Pills  of  gold  .  .  .  286 
Plums,  French .  .  .316 
Pneuraogastric  nerve  486 
Poison  in  physic  .  .  291 
Poultices  for  crisis    .  506 
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Poultices  .  .  .  .139 
Pouring  on  affected 

limbs  501 

Pregnancy  .  .  .  .199 
Pregnancy  and  child- 
birth, water  cure, 
by  Joel  Shew  .  .  205 
Prostate  gland  .  397,  487 
Pudding,  maizena  .  506 
Purgatives,  abstinence 

from,  necessary  .  253 
Purgatives,  habitual 

use  of,  ruinous  .  .  93 
Quinsey,  or  inflamed 

or  ulcerated  throat  177 
Respiration,  power 

exercised,  4  cwt.  .  29 
Respirations,  25,000 

in  24  hours  .  .  .  421 
Respirator  .  58,  123,  505 
Rheumatic  fever,  cases 

145,  149 
Rheumatic  cases,  di- 
rections for,  where 
inflammation  and 
pain  in  joints    .    .  152 
Rheumatism,  acute 
and  chronic,  general 
treatment     .    .    .  504 
Rheumatism  and  rheu- 
matic fever  ...  71 
Rheumatism,  chronic, 

directions  for    .    .  151 
Rheumatism  (Gully)  .  266 
Rheumatic  gout,  cases  393 
Rheumatism,  lady,  age 
40,  joints  swollen, 

No.  5  226 

Rheumatism,  pains  in 

legs  H6 

Rheumatism,  surgi- 
cal treatment  con- 
trasted ....  153 
Ring- worm  ...  74 
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Steam  and  Spirit  Lamp  Bath.  A,  6£ 
diameter,  8  deep  to  first  rim.  D,  If, 
B,  44  deep ;  this  sloping  part  holds 
a  quart  of  water.  C,  perforated  top. 
Inside  A  is  a  movable  can,  3  A  diameter, 
2£  deep,  to  hold  a  quarter  pint  of  me- 
thylated spirits  of  wine,  or  rectified 
naptha,  to  place  inside  A ;  light  the 
spirits,  then  put  in  can,  C  D,  with 
sloping  point  B  into  the  spirits.  The 
person  undressed,  enveloped  in  blankets,  or  coverlids,  or  mackintosh,  sits  on  a 
wooden-bottom  chair,  the  steamer  under.  If  at  any  time  too  hot,  raise  the 
blanket  to  let  air  in,  or  to  make  the  spirits  burn  better.  After  steaming,  sponge 
over  with  cold  or  tepid  water. 


(From  the  "  Times,"  January,  1861.) 
IT  IS  COLD  THAT  KILLS,  AFTER  ALL. 
We  know  not  by  what  freak  of  fashion  it  happens  that  the  English  people  are 
wont  to  speak  of  severe  weather  in  respectful  terms,  and  honour  with  such 
epithets  as  "  bracing,"  a  season  which  brings  mourning  into  many  a  family. 
Bid  they  but  realise  the  truth,  these  complimentary  expressions  would  sound 
like  the  Greek  euphemisms  for  the  infernal  regions,  or  the  endearing  diminutive 
appellations  which  mediaeval  gaolers  loved  to  apply  to  instruments  of  torture 
Heat  and  damp  are  treated  with  no  such  tenderness,  and  the  most  energetic 
adjectives  and  participles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  are  freely  employed  to 
characterise  these  unpopular  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.    Yet  a  little  reflec- 
tion would  convince  us  that  cold  is  a  far  deadlier  enemy  of  the  human  frame 
than  either.    If  heat  kills  its  thousands,  cold  kills  its  tens  of  thousands.  One 
need  not  be  a  physiologist  to  understand  that  that  which  forcibly  closes  the 
pores,  suspends  the  functions  of  the  skin,  violently  repels  the  blood  from  the 
surface  to  the  interior  vessels  of  the  system,  lowers  the  action  of  the  heart 
obstructs  the  circulation,  and  benumbs  the  extremities,  must  act  injuriously  on 
the  vital  powers.   Hot  and  damp  weather  have  their  specific  maladies,  and  the 
more  vivid  consciousness  of  weakness  which  these  summer  ailments  produce  has 
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probably  contributed  to  bolster  up  the  vulgar  error  against  wliich  we  are  pro- 
testing. Superficial  derangements  are  often  more  sensibly  felt  tban  those  which 
make  war  -on  life  itself;  aud,  while  the  former  are  felt  more  or  less  by  all,  the 
latter  select  their  victims  among  persons  already  debilitated  by  want,  disease,  or 
old  age.  While  the  strong  man  is  unconsciously  summoning  up  his  reserve  of 
digestive  power  to  repair  the  increased  waste  of  tissue,  the  feeble  lungs  of  the 
invalid  are  craving  for  fuel,  which  the  over -taxed  digestive  organs  can  no  longer 
supply  fast  enough.  The  *  sensible  warm  motion  "  in  the  veins  of  the  one, 
stimulated  by  exercise,  easily  resists  the  external  cold,  and  abundant  nutrition 
even  creates  an  appetite  for  increased  muscular  exertion ;  while  the  starved 
organs  and  fibre  of  the  other  are  wasting  away  like  a  burning  lamp.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  organisation.  Delicate  shrubs  cannot  survive  an  intense  frost,  and 
the  vegetable  world  generally  suffers  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  animal  from  an 
excessively  low  temperature.  Some  animals,  however,  like  certain  plants, 
exhibit  the  devitalising  effects  of  the  winter  by  the  habit  of  "  hybernation,"  or 
passing  this  season  in  a  state  of  sleep ;  while  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  of 
human  beings  inhabiting  the  frigid  zone  are  dwarfed  and  stunted  by  the  climate. 
It  is  strange,  then,  that  we  should  welcome  with  so  much  zest  an  extreme  of 
temperature  so  uncongenial  to  the  vigour  and  longevity  of  our  species. 

No  one  who  peruses  the  Registrar-General's  returns,  or  even  watches  the 
daily  catalogue  of  deaths  in  our  own  columns,  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  these 
conclusions.  The  mortality  of  London  for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  January 
19,  reached  the  appalling  number  of  1,926  deaths— an  amount  which  not  only 
exceeds  the  estimated  number  by  585,  but  is  about  double  the  average  of  a  few 
weeks  during  the  autumn.  "When  we  remember  the  unprecedented  quantity  of 
rain  that  fell  in  the  year  1860,  we  could  hardly  have  a  better  illustration  of  the 
comparative  effects  of  cold  and  damp  on  the  public  health.  Of  course,  we  were 
prepared  to  find  that  the  increased  aggregate  was  chiefly  due  to  acute  disease, 
especially  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  that  "  pulmonary 
complaints,  exclusive  of  phthisis,  carried  off  in  the  week  702  persons,  while  the 
corrected  average  for  corresponding  weeks  is  only  301 ; "  and  that,  among  these, 
deaths  from  bronchitis  have  been  nearly  three  times  as  numerous  as  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Apoplexy  has  been  so  common  during  this  cold  season  that  it 
is  stated  by  one  eminent  physician  to  have  almost  assumed  an  "  epidemic  "  form  5 
we  are  surprised,  therefore,  that  it  does  not  exceed  the  average  in  this  return  by 
more  than  44  to  30 ;  but  paralysis  has  increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion ;  and 
"  heart  diseases  were  fatal  in  119  cases,  while  the  average  is  only  53."  We  learn 
from  Dr.  Letheby's  Reports  that  in  the  city  of  London  the  same  general  results 
have  been  obtained  in  that  district,  though  of  a  still  more  marked  character, 
and  the  mortality  there  during  last  week  actually  rose  within  seven  of  the  level 
reached  at  the  height  of  the  cholera  in  1848.  There  is  no  appeal  from  facts  of 
this  kind.  "  Bracing  "  weather  puts  our  constitutions  to  a  severe  test,  and  where 
the  dickering  torch  is  extinguished,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  vital  flame  is 
proportionably  diminished  even  in  the  hardiest.  Considering  the  present  low 
typo  of  disease,  and  the  all  but  universal  demand  for  stimulauts  in  cases  for 
which  bleeding  used  to  be  esteemed  a  sovereign  remedy,  it  is  painful  to  think 
what  might  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  half-famished  population  in  the  East 
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of  London,  who  have  no  means  of  resisting  the  first  assaults  of  sickness  except 
by  obtaining  admission  to  the  workhouse  or  the  hospital,  had  the  frost  lasted  as 
long  as  those  of  1796  and  1814.    It  is  destitution  which,  by  lowering  the  stamina 
and  reducing  the  means  of  nutrition  and  clothing  just  when  food  and  warmth 
are  most  essential  to  life,  swells  the  death-rate  so  fearfully.    It  is  too  pro- 
bable that  a  large  proportion  of  the  surplus  mortality  was  preventible— if  those 
evils  can  be  called  preventible  which  nothing  but  habits  of.  providence,  still  rarely 
cultivated  among  our  working  orders,  or  a  perfect  system  of  occasional  relief 
still  remaining  to  be  devised,  could  have  availed  to  ward  oft',    A  "struck  for 
existence"  (to  use  an  expression  that  has  lately  become  popular)  is  perpetually 
going  on— not,  indeed,  in  the  form  of  competition  between  different  classes  of 
society,  but  in  the  form  of  self-preservation  among  the  lowest  class.    So  lon°-  as 
there  exists  a  vast  body  of  workmen  absolutely  without  capital  or  savins  and 
dependent  on  daily  labour  for  daily  subsistence,  the  accidents  of  temperature 
must  swell  the  bills  of  mortality  indefinitely.    Cold  immeasurably  increases  the 
poor  man's  wants,  while  it  cuts  short  his  ability  to  supply  them,  and  sends  him 
wandering  about  the  streets.    No  wonder  that  he  is  tempted  to  spend  the  first 
sixpence  which  he  receives  in  the  purchase  of  stimulants  to  overcome  the  stupor 
of  semi-starvation,  which  is  too  often  attributed  to  drunkenness,  when  it  is  really 
the  symptom  of  an  arrested  circulation  and  an  exhausted  brain    The  o-eneral 
good  health  of  sailors  in  the  Arctic  Regions  proves  nothing  against  the 
depressing  influence  of  cold,  for  these  sailors  are  picked  men,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  provided  with  the  most  generous  diet,  and  protected  with  the  utmost  care 
against  the  effects  of  the  climate.    Under  such  circumstances  it  may  perhaps 
be  possible  to  become  « acclimatised,"  and  to  feel  the  cold  less  the  longer  the 
exposure  to  it;  but,  where  each  succeeding  day's  starvation  is  drawin^upon  a 
stocK  of  strength  always  waning  and  never  replenished,  the  very  opposite  result 
must  follow,  and  disease  progress  towards  a  climax.    The  mortality  of  the  last 
week  of  frost  has  been  heavier  than  that  of  any  which  preceded  it,  and  no  con- 
siderable diminution  must  be  expected  for  some  little  time.    Happily  we  have 
now  turned  the  third  week  in  January,  after  which  period  we  are  taught  by 
•  an  average  of  79  years,"  to  expect  a  rise  of  temperature.    If  the  old  proverb  is 
to  be  verified  by  an  early  and  hot  summer  following  on  this  memorable  winter 
let  us  not  too  hastily  wish  the  frost  back  again,  or  forget  that  the  weather  which 
gives  tone  to  the  nerves,  and  a  heightened  air  of  comfort  to  the  firesides  of  the 
rich  is  far  more  noxious  than  the  droughts  of  July,  or  the  dreaded  effluvia  of 
ttffi  I  names,  and  carries  famine  and  death  to  the  poor  man's  home    There  can 
fee  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  general  effect  of  cold  upon  the  public  health 
r*  ^rations  which  we  recently  made  upon  this  subject  are  confirmed  by  the 
.nvanable  testimony  of  figures  through  a  long  period  of  time.    In  all  the 
th  rteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1817,  there  is  no  exception  to  the 
estabhshed  rule.    Winter,  whether  mild  or  severe,  is  the  season  most  dangerous 
to  hfe  in  hese  reguns  of  the  globe.    The  first  quarter  of  the  year-thai I to 
say,  the  interva between  the  last  day  of  December  and  the  first  day^  o Ap  1- 
always  jEufld.  the  greatest  number  of  deaths.   Nothing  short  of  an  enideL 
pestdence  can  mter fere  with  this  result.    In  1849  and  1854,  we  were %S  S 
cholera,  and  ,n  those  years,  and  those  only,  the  deaths  of  the  th  dp  a  tor 
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exceeded  those  of  the  first.   In  the  latter  of  the  two  instances,  however,  cold 
soon  re-asserted  its  powers.   The  winter  of  1854-5  was  very  severe.   The  frost 
■was  not,  indeed,  quite  so  intense  as  it  was  a  month  ago,  hut  it  was  of  longer 
duration,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  deaths  in  the  first  quarter  of  1855 
considerably  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  summer,  though  the  returns  had 
been  swelled  by  the  effects  of  the  plague.    Apart  from  the  results  of  these 
extraordinary  visitations,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  standard  of  public 
health  rises  with  that  of  the  temperature.   Deaths  are  most  numerous  when 
cold  is  most  severe.    They  decrease  with  unerring  regularity  as  spring  succeeds 
to  winter,  and  become  fewer  still  when  summer  succeeds  to  spring.  As 
winter  returns  once  more  they  once  more  increase,  and  so  runs  the  course  of 
mortality  year  after  year,  with  the  certainty  of  the  seasons  themselves.  An 
epidemic,  as  we  have  said,  will  disturb  the  order  of  things ;  and  as  autumn  is 
the  time  of  epidemics,  that  season  is  liable  to  occasional  excesses  of  mortality. 
For  instance,  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  registered  in  any  one  of  the  fifty- 
two  quarters  composing  the  tables  before  us,  is  that  returned  for  the  cholera 
period  of  1849— viz.,  135,227 ;  though  the  cold  of  Christmas,  1855,  fell  very 
little  short  of  this  in  its  effects,  the  deaths  in  that  period  being  134,542 ;  but, 
with  this  exception,  and  the  less  conspicuous  one  of  1854,  the  gradual  decrease 
of  mortality  as  the  sun  acquires  power,  and  its  increase  once  more  as  that  power 
declines,  are  features  so  constant  that  it  is  impossible  to  misinterpret  them. 
Heat,  in  short,  does  us  no  harm,  except  when  it  contributes  to  the  generation  of 
a  pestilence.    In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  it  is  favourable  to  life ;  while 
cold,  by  creating  demands  which  among  the  poorer  classes  cannot  be  satisfied, 
tends  invariably  to  intensify  privation,  and  so  multiply  deaths.    The  satisfactory 
character  of  the  returns  for  last  year  is  due  in  great  part,  no  doubt,  to  the 
weather  which  prevailed,  and  which,  though  by  no  means  agreeable,  was  dis- 
tinguished, upon  the  whole,  by  moderate  temperature.    There  was  a  good  deal 
of  cold  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  its  results  are  perceptible  enough  in 
the  returns  of  the  first  quarter;  but  after  this  had  disappeared,  and  before  the 
cold  of  the  present  winter  began,  the  mildness  of  the  seasons  was  remarkable. 
We  had  really  no  hot  weather  at  all,  and  consequently,  though  we  suffered  m 
other  respects,  we  became  exempted  from  the  access  of  disorders  which  a  hot 
summer  or  autumn  often  brings.   Besides  this,  the  incessant  rain  replenished 
our  springs  and  purified  our  sewers,  so  that  until  winter  overtook  us,  and  the 
cold  became  felt,  the  mortality  was  extremely  low.    Once  only  in  the  fifty-two 
quarters  is  there  a  return  below  that  for  the  third  quarter  of  1860 ;  and,  indeed, 
this  exception  would  probably  disappear  if  the  figures  were  corrected  according 
to  the  increase  of  population  in  the  interval.   We  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
remark,  that  over  and  above  the  influence  of  atmospheric  conditions,  that  ot 
sanitary  science  seems  to  be  making  itself  felt.   We  are  assured  that  the  actm  y 
of  the  health  officers  in  various  districts  is  at  length  producing  its  effects  and 
when  this  influence  comes  thoroughly  into  operation,  we  may  look  for  a  material 
modification  of  the  quarterly  returns.    There  is  a  large  margin  yet  for  improve- 
ment.   As  many  as  90,000  deaths  a-year  are  still  considered  prcvc^ 
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The  ACCOUCHEUE,  a  Letter  to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Tattershall,  of 

Liverpool,  on  the  Evils  of  MAN-MIDWIFERY,  by  a  Student.    Price  la.  i- 
tell  oTZellLTm^  °   th61  Prof^sion  whom  vou  "eet  but  has  a  tale  to 
rots    buTth^'J^    '     ^  PUbllC-  W°,uld  brinS  the  eighty  from  their 
publicity."  mU     lndecencv  Solved  in  the  disclosure  to  allow  of 

AAlATIVENESS  or  Evils  and  Eemedies  of  Excessive  and 

^^4o!t^dUMB  WarDiDg       AdYiCe  t0tLe  M--dand 

B0?lc0FFH?nL,T?VWitllw  Practical  Eemarks  011  Parentage, 

^ %   ul  '  ?Ie\ Lab°T,Ur'  Recre^ion.  Sleep,  Bathing,  Clothing  Causes 
of  111  Health,  etc^  etc     By  Lar0y  Sunderland.    Edited  by  F  Towgood 
Esq.    Wrapper, cloth,  Is.  6d.  y  J-owgooa, 

/'CH^e?TY-7~A1LeftUVe,t°  Yoim§'  Men>  tended  also  for 

i Ser°uU^°,DSlder w°n  °f  PareDts  aud  Guardians.  By  Sylvester  Gra- 
km.    5th  Edition.    Wrapper,  6d. ;  cloth  Is  oyivesw!  ura- 

in  "  cannot  with  justice,  omit  to  say  that  it  handles  a  very  painful  subiect 
*n  a  senous,  judicious  manner."— Nonconformist  e*mm  suoject 

HEALTH,  HAPPINESS,  and  LONGEVITY-Indi^estion 

Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  Biliousness,  and  all  the  various  forms  o*  Dv»W 

Sie  F  am/  ^  ^  SyStem'  8nd  the  health  and  ViSi STf 

tne  rrame  completely  restored   bv  a  simnlo    om-„„  ui         ''gum  oi 

method,  -tboutVMsture^r^ 

the  natural  Treatment  of  Cholera  without  inLnvL^Tr  txp  nTe^Sd! 

A  PEW  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Influences  of  E  "ct^ 

Galvanism  in  the  Cure  of  Chronic  Rheumatism  certain  forms  „f  P    i  - 
NervouB  and  other  Complaints.  By  James  S»X£^<ffi?K' 

MANeMIDV7IFEEY  Exposed,  or  the  danger  and  IxnrnoX 

of  Employing  Men  in  Midwifery  Proved  and  th«  RPm.j„  t     1    ^  X 

LONDON: 

JOB  CAUDWEIL,  335,  STRAND,  W.C. 

-Boo**  to  the  amount  of  U.  and  upward*,  Pott-free. 
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